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The  fifth  volume  of  The  Republic  will  be  commenced  in  July,  1875. 

As  in  the  past  the  highest  ambition  of  its  publishers  will  be  to  render  The  Republic  a 
reliable  medium  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Republican  government — 
Federal.  State,  and  municipal.  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  justly  claimed  that 
"In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened."  The  object  of  The  Republic  writers  is 
not  only  to  educate  the  people — and  especially  our  young  men  who  are  now  stepping  upon 
the  stage  of  public  life — in  the  principles  of  political  science,  but  to  impress  upon  every 
official  conscience  the  sacred  obligation  of  fidelity  to  the  public  interests.  It  was  Benjamin 
Rush  who  uttered  the  great  truth  that  "nothing  can  be  politically  right  that  is  morally 
wrong,"  and  he.  too.  pronounced  the  equally  logical  axiom  that  "virtue  is  the  soul  of  the 
republic."'  It  will  be  the  duty  and  aim  of  The  Republic  to  inculcate  these  and  similar 
truths,  to  commend  integrity  and  fidelity,  to  sustain  patriotic  statesmen  in  all  laudable 
efforts,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  principles  of  good  government  :  and  in  this  way  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  the  national  prosperity,  virtue  and  power. 

The  Republic  will  continue  to  chronicle  faithfully  the  current  action  of  the  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Departments,  of  the  Government,  to  comment  impartially  upon 
the  acts  of  public  men. and  to  do  what  may  be  done  within  its  sphere  to  inform  the  people 
and  improve  the  Government. 

The  fifth  volume  of  The  Republic  will  be  printed  from  a  new  and  handsome  type. 
Other  important  improvements  will  be  introduced  in  the  variety,  arrangement,  and  make- 
up of  th^  magazine.  Under  an  enlarged  corps  of  the  ablest  writers  a  broader  field  of  po- 
litical review  and  discussion  of  national  questions  will  be  adopted  :  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  new  volume  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in  every  way  upon  its  predecessors. 
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publishers.     A  few  copies  of  the  back  volumes  may   yet  be  obtained,  either  bound  or  in 
numbers.     Remittances  should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


The  year  1775  was  a  thrilling  period  in. 
America.  The  causes  which  had  long  heen 
in  operation  were  hastening  the  crisis  of  sep- 
aration from  the  mother  country.  The  cup 
of  the  colonies  was  a  cup  of  "bitterness,  and 
was  well  nigh  full.  The  air  itself  was  he- 
coming  rife  with  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
omens  of  the  coming  struggle  were  thick  on 
every  hand. 

In  January  of  that  year  the  British  Par- 
liament proposed  new  measures  of  oppres- 
sion. This  was  the  eve  of  the  first  tumults 
of  the  Revolution,  proclaiming  it  nigh  even 
at  the  doors. 

On  April  19th,  the  first  patriot  Mood  was 
shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  war 
was  opened,  and  then  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession the  events  at  Ticonderoga,  Crown 
Point,  Whitehall,  Philadelphia,  Charlotte- 
town,  Boston  and  Quebec. 

On  May  10th  Ethan  Allen  took  the  fort  at 
'  Ticonderoga  "  in  the  name  of  the  great  Je- 
hovah and  the  Continental  Congress."  Seth 
Warner  captured  Crown  Point,  Arnold  seized 
a  sloop  of  war  lying  at  St.  Johns,  and  a  body 
of  Connecticut  volunteers  took  possession  of 
the  pass  at  Whitehall.  Thus  the  lakes  were 
cleared  and  the  first  trophies  of  the  conflict 
secured. 

On  the  same  day  Congress  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  soon  after  received  the  good 
tidings.  Bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions  of  dollars  were  issued  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  faith 
of  the  united  colonies  was  pledged  for  their 
redemption. 


May  30th  to  31st,  the  people  of  Mecklen- 
hurg  met  at  Charlottetown  and  sent  forth  to 
Congress  and  the  world  their  ever  memorable 
and  heroic  resolutions. 

June  15th,  George  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial 
armies. 

June  17th  was  fought  the  hattle  of  Breed's 
Hill,  when  the  Americans,  for  want  of  ammu- 
nition, were  compelled  to  retire  after  having 
inflicted  severe  loss  on  some  of  the  hest 
troops  of  the  British  army.  When  Wash- 
ington arrived  to  take  command  in  person 
he  found  a  state  of  confusion  and  want  of 
discipline  which  it  was  his  first  labor  to 
correct. 

Congress  now  issued  a  solemn  manifesto 
which  was  published  from  the  pulpits  and 
in  orders  to  the  colonial  forces.  "  We  are 
now  reduced,"  they  say,  "to  the  choice  of 
unconditional  submission  to  the  tyranny  of 
irritated  ministers  or  resistance  by  force. 
The  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted 
the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothiug  so 
dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.  Honor,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity  forbid  us  tamely  to  sur- 
render that  freedom  which  we  received  from 
our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent 
posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us. 
Our  cause  is  just,  our  union  is  perfect,  our  in- 
ternal resources  are  great,  and  if  necessary, 
foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable. 
With  hearts  fortified  by  these  animating  re- 
flections, we  must,  solemnly,  before  God  and 
the  world,  declare  that,  exerting  the.  utmost 
energy  of  those  powers  which  our  beneficent 
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Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  on  us, 
the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our 
enemies  to  assume,  we  will  in  defiance  of 
every  hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and 
perseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties,  being  with  one  mind  resolved 
to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  slaves." 

The  cry  was  now  heard  along  the  whole 
coast.  Blood  had  flowed.  No  words  can 
measure  the  feelings  of  the  time.  Messen- 
gers rode  swiftly  through  the  land  proclaim- 
ing at  every  cross-road,  in  every  church,  in 
every  hamlet  and  town, — "  The  war  has  be- 
gun! "and  the  universal  answer  was,  "To 
arms — liberty  or  death  ! ' ' 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  the  first 
line  of  posts  for  the  communication  of  intel- 
ligence throughout  the  country  was  estab- 
lished, and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed 
Post  Master  General,  with  power  to  choose 
deputies  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  from 
Falmouth,  Maine,  to  Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  remnant  of  the  year  was  occupied 
with  the  movements  of  an  expedition  into 
Canada,  which,  unfortunately,  resulted  with 
disaster  to  the  American  arms. 

The  last  hope  of  reconciliation  rested  in 
the  "Olive  Branch,"  a  petition  of  Congress 
to  the  King,  transmitted  by  Governor  Penn, 
a  descendant  of  the  great  William.  But  his 
first  dispatches  home  after  the  assembling  of 
Parliament,  extinguished  every  light.  The 
King,  in  his  opening  'speech,  charged  the 
Americans  with  hostility  and  rebellion,  and 
the  ambition  of  empire,  and  recommended 
the  most  vigorous  measures  to  subdue  them. 
The  eloquence  of  the  illustrious  Burke  could 
not  stay  the  tide  of  madness,  though  a  re- 
luctant vote  of  the  Peers  to  examine  the 
American  agent  was  obtained.  He  frankly 
told  them  that  the  colonies  would  submit  to 
the  royal  authority  of  the  realm,  but  not  its 
right  of  taxation  ;  that  the  prevailing  wish 
in  America  still  was  restoration  of  friendship; 
but  rejection  of  the  present  offer  would  be 
an  insuperable  bar  to  reconciliation.  About 
the  last  of  December,  Parliament  answered 
these  representations  by  an  act  prohibiting 
all  trade  and  commerce  with  the  colonies, 
and  authorizing  the  capture  of  all  American 
vessels    and   their    cargoes,   the   spoils   thus 


taken  to  be  vested  in  the  captors,  and  the 
crews  to  be  treated,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as 
slaves.  They  then  formed  treaties  with  Ger- 
man princes,  hiring  17,000  men  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  colonists,  and  in  addition 
to  these,  sent  25,000  English  troops.  These 
operations  filled  up  the  measure  of  England's 
wrongs  toward  America,  and  sealed  the  final 
alienation  of  her  colonies. 

A  hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and 
the  great  Republic  has  given  to  the  world  a 
century  of  unparalleled  history.  It  would 
be  long  to  trace  the  mighty  story  of  the  Na- 
tion's, fortunes.  Standing,  as  we  do  to-day, 
with  a  public  domain  washed  by  the  great 
oceans  and  stretching  from  the  polar  regions 
downward  to  the  southern  gulfs,  with  more 
than  forty  millions  of  people,  engaged  in  the 
marvellous  industries  and  pursuits  of  a  civ- 
ilization the  most  unique,  enlightened,  and 
aggressive  the  world  has  ever  Seen — with 
monuments  of  magnificence  covering  the 
land — with  a  system  of  government,  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  institutions  which  transcends 
the  wildest  dreams  of  prophet  or  of  sage,  in 
the  olden  times — and  with  a  heritage  of 
wealth,  of  science,  of  art,  and  of  invention, 
alike  impossible  to  despotism  or  to  supersti- 
tion— the  product  only  of  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous liberty  regulated  by  law  and  guarded 
by  the  popular  vigilance  and  honor — we 
may  well  look  back  over  the  work  of  our 
fathers  and  over  the  legitimate  results  that 
have  followed  from  it,  with  a  just  pride  and 
a  devout  gratitude  to  that  Almighty  provi- 
dence which  has  preserved  and  guided  the 
nation  up  to  her  present  pre-eminence. 

It  is  literally  in  this  spirit  that  the  Centen- 
nial Anniversary  of  the  stirring  events  which 
ushered  in  the  life  of  the  Republic  a  hundred 
years  ago,  have  been  observed  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  men  who  then  wrought  out  for 
us  and  for  the  world  the  noble  fabric  of  a  free 
constitutional  representative  polity  —  a  gov- 
ernment so  grandly  defined  by  the  martyred 
President  as  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people." 

Said  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
after  the  Declaration  : 

"I  am  apt  to  believe  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  Anni- 
versary Festival.    It  ought  to  be  commemmo. 
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rated  as  the  day  of  deliverance  by  solemn  acts 
of  devotion  to  Almighty  God.  It  ought  to  be 
solemnized  with  pomp,  shows,  games,  sports, 
guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations  from 
one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other,  from 
this  time  forward  forever.  You  will  think  me 
transported- with  enthusiasm  ;  but  I  am  not. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil  and  blood  and 
treasure  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this  Dec- 
laration and  support  and  defend  the  States  ; 
yet,  through  all  the.  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays 
of  light  and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  means,  and  that  pos- 
terity will  triumph,  although  you  and  I  may 
rue  it!" 

Glorious  old  man  !  Could  he  stand  to-day 
on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Republic— the 
hallowed  spots  of  American  valor  and  endur- 
ance—  could  he  greet  the  glad  throngs  of  that 
favored  posterity  in  whose  favor  his  prophetic 
eye  saw  through  the  dark  night  of  the  Revo- 
lution, such  a  morning  dawn  of  prosperity, 
happiness  and  honor,  he  would  behold  in  the 
spectacle  around  him  all  that  his  highest 
aspirations  ever  pictured  and  now  already 
more  than  realized. 

The  celebrations  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord—  Ticonderoga  and  Charlotte,  have 
already  passed.  The  next  one — Bunker  Hill, 
will  be  worthy  of  the  place  where  Wash- 
ington began  his  course  of  national  glory, 
and  where  the  eloquence  of  Webster  inaugu- 
rated the  monument  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  Bunker  Hill.  The  journals  of  the  day 
have  recited,  in  all  their  glowing  details,  the 
grateful  ardor  of  the  people,  as  gathering  by 
the  shrines  of  the  fathers,  and  treading  over 
the  hallowed  ^places  made  sacred  by  their 
deeds  of  daring  ;  they  have,  with  a  sublime 
joy,  recalled  the  matchless  legends  of  the 
Past.  With  civic  and  martial  pageantry,  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of  cannon  ; 
with  music  and  song,  and  all  manner  of  bla- 
zonry, and  the  eloquence  of  orators,  heroes 
and  statesmen  ;  and  in  acts  of  devotion  and 
of  worship  to  the  Almighty,  they  have  striven 
to  express  their  sense  of  those  events  which 
broke  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  and 
brought  to  the  birth  the  greatest  Republic  in 
the  annals  of  the  world. 

■  But  in  the  celebration  of  Mecklenburg  there 
was  an  allusion  by  the  principal  speaker,  the 
Hon.  John  Kerr,  of  North  Carolina,  which 
falls  like  a  dark  shadow  over  this  day  of  re- 


joicing and  of  triumph.     In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  was  pleased  to  say  as  follows  : 

"  Influences  as  we  believe  unpropitious  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  political  doctrines  of 
our  great  fathers,  have  recently  prevailed  in 
our  country.  Malignant  power  has  for  a  sea- 
son been  permitted  to  destroy  our  prosperity, 
mortify  our  pride,  and  deprive  us  of  our  herit- 
age of  civil  liberty.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  break  and  crush  the  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple because  it  would'  not  with  sufficient  pli- 
ancy bend  to  the  degrading  behest  of  tyr- 
anny, and  we  are  taunted  as  '  rebels '  for  our 
devotion  to  the  holiest  cause  that 

Tongue  or  sword  of  im-tal 
Ever  lost  or  ga>ned. 

*  *  u  There  are  recollections  connected 
with  the  evil  fortunes  of  our  glorious  sunny 
South  which  assuredly  in  due  time  will  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  what  I  now  say.  Defeated 
in  our  efforts  to  maintain  inviolate  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  inherited  from  our 
fathers,  these  principles,  precious  in  them- 
selves, do  now,  and  will  forever  hereafter, 
stand  indissolubly  associated  in  our  hearts 
with  the  sacred  memory  of  our  sons  who 
fought  and  bled  and  died  in  their  defence. 
Though  our  armies  were  vastly  outnumbered 
by  those  of  our  foe,  and  by  this  disparity  we 
were  finally  forced  to  yield,  our  gallant  sol- 
diery won  so  many  fields  of  glory  as  to  give 
them  a  just  claim  to  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 
And  now,  while  they  sleep  in  graves  bedewed 
with  the  tears  of  their  mothers,  their  wives, 
their  sisters,  and  daughters,  and  which  are 
annually  re-visited  and.  re-adorned  by  fresh 
tokens  of  unfailing  love,  they  are  exercising 
a  constant  ennobling  influence  on  their  sur- 
viving countrymen.  The  glory  of  our  ances- 
tors is  thus  combined  with  that  of  their  sons, 
and  the  light  they  jointly  give  to  guide  us  in 
the  future  is  as  animating  in  its  effect  as  it  is 
brilliant  in  its  rays." 

Language  like  this  sounds  to  us  like  a 
strange  and  ominous  discord  in  the  national 
anthem  which  celebrates  the  Past ;  nor  is 
it  more  consistent  with  the  subsequent  senti- 
ments of  mutual  fraternity  and  good  will 
which  the  oration  breathes.  Nor  should  we 
be  disposed,  at  the  present  time,  to  refer  to 
the  recent  war  of  the  Rebellion,  or  to  the 
great  parties  which  took  sides  in  our  national 
struggle  —  the  one  to  preserve  Liberty  and 
Union,  the  other  to  destroy  both  forever,  on 
this  Continent  —  were  we  not  constrained  to 
it,  not  only  by  the  prevalence  of  opinions  like 
those  above  expressed,  but  also  now,  mora 
than  ever,  by  the  imperative  demands  of 
justice. 
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It  can  never  be  forgotten,  even  amid  the  of  the  general  government  and  stood  like  a 
general  gladness  and  enthusiasm  over  a  ceil-  mighty  rock  in  the  raging  sea  of  secession 
tury  of  the  national  life,  that  without  any  and  rebellion,  had  not  its  ramparts  been 
just  or  adequate  cause  of  provocation,  a  num-  thrown  up  solid  and  immovable  as  the  gran- 
ber  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  after  a  fair  ;  ite  of  the  everlasting  hills,  resisting  at  every 
and  constituional  election,  in  which  they  |  point  the  floodtide  of  bitterness  and  violence 
took  part,  and  solely  to  preserve  the  institu-  |  that  had  broken  out  on  every  hand  and 
tion  of  human  bondage,  then  peculiar  to  rolling  back  the  surges  of  discontent,  of  per- 
themselves,  did,  by  proclamation  and  force  fidy,of  treason  and  bloody  strife,  who  can  pre- 
of  arms,  attempt  to  destroy  the  government  j  diet  the  course  of  things  that  must  have  in- 
founded  by  our  fathers,  arid   to  sweep  away  i  evitably  ensued  ? 

from  the  earth  the  Union  of  these  States  !  It  ;  Some  things  Ave  do  know.  The  Republi- 
was  a  terrible  mistake  and  a  terrible  crime!  It  i  can  party  saved  the  Union  and  the  Govern- 
brought  upon  its  authors  a  fearful  retribution,  ment,  founded  by  the  fathers,  and  with  them 
not  in  the  form  of  merited  penalties  of  violated  saved  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  de- 
law,  but  rather  in  those  consequences  estab-  livered  out  of  the  dreadful  prison-house  of 
lished  in  the  constitution  of  nature  by  a  bondage  four  millions  of  people  who  for  two 
higher  than  human  authority,  and  which  has  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  been  crying  to 
found  expression  in  the  words  of  one  who  de-  ;  the  God  of  heaven  for  redemption  !  The  Re- 
elared,  "He  that  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  publican  party  carried  the  country  safely 
by  the  sword/'  That is  the  retribution  which  through  this  terrific  tempest  of  civil  strife, 
has  fallen  on  the  South,  covering  with  con-  j  which  every  day  for  long  weary  years  threat- 
q  and  shame  the  would-be  murderers  of  j  enea  t0  engulf  the  nation  in  one  general  and 
the  Nation,  reducing  their  land  to  the  lowest  j  overwhelming  destruction.  The  Republican 
•e  of  impoverishment,  and  filling  it  with  !  party  acted  upon  convictions  as  eternal  as 
mourning  and  desolation.  j  the  principles  of  truth,  of   humanity  and  of 

To    talk    of    such    an    enterprise   as   "the    heaven,  and  with  a  sublime  faith  in  the  des- 
-t  cause''  that  was  "ever  lost  or  gained"  i  tiny  of  the  Republic,    and  in  the  overruling 
js  a  moral   obliquity    which   precludes  !  Providence  of  God  bent  its  whole   energy  to 
the  possibility  of   any  just  judgment   upon    the  working  out   of  the  difficult  problem  be- 
the  causes,    events  and   results    of  our   late  'fore  it,  amid  the  taunts  of  all  the  enemies  of 
civil  war.       To  say  that  "malignant  power"  ]  free   government    and  the   machinations    of 
has  for  a   season  been   permitted   to    astray  \  all  those  who  looked  for  the  downfall  of  free 
their  prosperity,  mortify  their  pride  and  de-  I  institutions  among  mankind.       The  sympa- 
m  of  their  heritage  of  civil  liberty,"  ;  thies  of  all    the    monarchists    of  the    world 
is  not  only  a  stupendous  falsehood  of  history    were  against  them.       The  sordid  passions  of 
but  :m  insane   and    violent    mockery   of  the 
licence    and     magnanimity   which   has 
n  extended   towards  them    by  the   great 
itical  party  which  has  ruled  the  fortunes 
of  the  republic  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
which  has  preserved  from    utter  destruction 
and  annihilation  all  that  is  dear  to  the  Ainer- 
.  citizen,  in   the   memories,    the   institu- 
tions and  the  prospects  of  our  common  coun- 
Had    not    the    Republican  party  been 
•iizH.1  and  brought  into  its  dominant  po- 
sition,  just  at  the  very   juncture,   when  the 
ersal  human  liberty,  was  in  the 
tremity  of  peril,  had  not  this  powerful  or- 
>n  then  obtained  conti  affairs 


all  those  who  sought  their  own  fortunes  on 
the  ruin  of  the  industries,  the  trade,  the 
commerce,  the  life,  the  example  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  great  American  Republic 
were  arrayed  in  the  most  formidable  com- 
binations for  their  overthrow.  Yet  knowing 
the  right  and  desiring  to  maintain  it  they 
went  forward,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  cal- 
umy  and  misrepresentation,  sparing  no  cost  of 
effort,  treasure  or  blood  in  the  decisive  en- 
counter. Disaster  could  not  dismay  them, 
delay  could  not  discourage  them.  But  steady- 
as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  and  true  to  the 
cause  of  country  and  of  mankind  they 
fought  the  good  fight.       They    furnished    to 
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the  world  a  roll  of  rulers,  statesmen,  soldiers 
and  heroes,  as  illustrious  as  any  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  nations,  and  they  produced  the 
grandest  chapter  yet  written  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic.  But  there  is  something 
even  more  surprising  and  admirable  than  all 
this,  something  unexampled  in  the  clemency 
with  which  they  have  treated  their  prostrate 
foe.  While  disorder  and  anarch}^,  bitterness, 
outrage,  secret  assassination  and  midnight 
murder,  with  all  the  appliances  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  laws  and  the  forms  and  processes 
of  civilized  society  have  reignel  throughout 
the  South,  inflaming  the  spirit  of  the  bad, 
thwarting  the  purposes  of  the  good,  and  cov- 
ering with  shame  and  reproach  the  very 
name  of  liberty,  the  Republican  party  has 
pursued  its  patient  course  and  held  up  its 
lofty  aim  amid  almost  unsurmountable  diffi- 
culties, and  when  abandoned  and  betrayed 
by  men  whom  it  had  placed  in  power,  and 
who  used  that  power  to  baffle  their  most  sa- 
cred and  benificent  designs.  Deprived  of 
their  chosen  leader,  the  great  and  honest 
Lincoln,  by  the  hand  of  a  foul  assassin,  they 
had  then  for  four  years  to  endure  the  treach- 
erous obstinacy  and  blindness  of  his  succes- 
sor, whom  all  true  patriots  came  to  distrust, 
to  despise  and  loathe.  Then  at  last,  after 
the  unspeakable  mischief  he  had  wrought, 
they  replaced  him  with  the  great  soldier, 
who  had  led  the  union  armies  to  final  victory, 
and  who,  in  the  hour  of  his  magnificent  tri- 
umph, was  melted  with  thoughts  only  of  love 
and  fraternity  and  peace ;  and  of  the  great 
statesman,  who,  proving  himself  equal  to 
every  emergency,  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as 
in  the  field,  is  still  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  government  with  transcendent 
ability,  firmness  and  moderatian.  Our  Pres- 
ident is  no  Caesar,  but  he  has  proved  himself 
worthy  to  be  ranked,  as  he  will  be  in  all  com- 
.  ing  time,  with  Washington  and  Lincoln — a 
mighty  trio  —  the  father,  the  preserver,  the 
custodian  of  the  Republic. 

Meantime  the  Republican  party  has  been 
carrying  forward  all  the  vast  interests  of  a 
people  thus  preserved  and  protected  by  its 
officers.  It  has  been  laboring  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  insurgent  States,  in  devel- 
oping an  adequate  system  of  internal  im- 
provement,    fostering     education     and     all 


industrial  pursuits,  opening  routes  of  travel, 
trade  and  commerce,  establishing  a  more 
perfect  system  for  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence, struggling  with  the  enormous  burden 
of  debt  thrown  upon  the  country  by  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  seeking  wiser  and  safer 
methods  for  the  great  finances  of'  the  nation, 
studying  to  remove  the  incubus  of  taxation, 
hunting  out  and  punishing  the  powerful  per- 
petrators of  fraud  and  corruption,  holding 
out  to  the  public  gaze  and'the  popular  con- 
demnation every  ascertained  violator  of  the 
common  integrity  and  propriety  of  American 
c  tizenship,  and  endeavoring  by  all  means  to 
promote  the  honor,  integrity,  and  welfare 
of  all  the  people  and  of  every  section.  No 
poliiical  party  has  been  moie  profuse  in  gen- 
erosity "toward  the  great  philantrophies  and 
charities  which  have  sought  its  aid  or  more, 
mindful  of  the  sufferings  of  those  communi- 
ties that  have  been,  during  the  last  few 
years,  so  unusually  overtaken  by  the  calam- 
ities of  fire  and  famine  and  flood.  If  mis- 
takes have  sometimes  been  made,  as  it 
is  but  fair  to  acknowledge,  they  have  been, 
it  has  only  needed  the  voice  of  popular 
warning  to  call  back  this  party  of  moral 
ideas,  principle^  and  convictions  to  its  true 
line  and  measure  of  duty,  and  to  render  it 
more  careful  of  its  high  trust  and  solemn  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  had,  of  course,  to  en- 
counter, as  every  such  great  and  successful 
party  must,  the  obliquy  of  an  irresponsible, 
venal  and  unprincipled  public  press,  and  to 
face  all  those  reverses,  which  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  unfolding  of  a  nation's  life,  will  some- 
times strike  at  its  benefactors  and  for  a  sea- 
son, cover  with  clouds  the  very  defenders  of 
its  existence. 

Such  a  reverse  as  this,  during  the  last 
autumn,  overshadowed,  temporarily,  as  we 
trust,  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  this  great 
party  of  humanity  and  free  government  and 
civil  rights.  By  a  series  of  financial  disas- 
ters the  country  had  been  thrown  into  one 
wide  ferment  of  discontent.  In  a  popular 
government  like  ours,  a  general  want  of  pub- 
lic confidence,  momentary  obstruction  and 
stagnation  of  business  are  sure  to  drive  large 
portions  of  the  people  into  a  blind  and  fool- 
ish desire  of  change,  with  no  due  considera- 
tion of  the  consequences.     It  is  perhaps  well 
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for  the  country,  and  for  the  Republican 
party  that  if  the  change  must  come  it  should 
fall  upon  the  nation  precisely  as  it  did.  Be- 
fore the  time  arrives  when  the  voice  of  the 
people  must  decide  upon  the  commission  of 
the  federal  power  to  the  next  administra- 
tion, there  will  be  disclosed  a  state  of  facts 
that  will  surely  bring  back  the  estranged 
popular  heart  to  the  support  of  the  only  po- 
litical organization  capable  of  guiding  and 
controlling  the  affairs  of  a  nation  of  forty 
millions  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fu- 
ture as  it  has  done  through  the  troubled  and 
giant  history  of  the  past. 

There  are  at  least  two  questions  now  before 
the  nation  which  must  determine  this  issue, 
that  of  civil  rights  and  that  of  religious  free- 
dom. Before  these  questions,  the  financial 
problem  and  all  other  material  interests  will 
be  forced  to  give  way.  These  two  questions  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  political  existence  and 
prosperity  as  a  people  and  these  are  the  two 
questions  on  which  the  conflict  has  even  now 
begun.  The  Republican  party  is  pledged  to 
the  doctrine  of  equal  civil  rights  for  all  the 
people  in  all  their  relations  to  municipal, 
State,  or  general  government.  It  is  also 
pledged  against  any  invasion  from  any  quar- 
ter of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  and  more  than  all  against  the  in- 
terference of  any  religious  sect  or  denomina- 
tion, with  the  glorious  system  of  education 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  fathers.  Who- 
ever attempts  to  overthrow  the  public  schools 
of  America,  where  its  youth  are  to  be  in- 
structed, trained  and  fitted  for  the  privileges, 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  in 
after  life  will  be  met  everywhere  by  the 
stern,  uncompromizing  resistance  in  solid 
phalanx  of  the  Republican  party.  And  on 
these  points  we  are  confident  that  the  people 
will  sustain  them.  They  will  once  again 
rally  around  the  old  banners  that  led  them 
through  so  many  struggles,  and  preserved 
for  the  jubilation  of  our  centennial  anniver- 
saries the  whole  undivided  heritage  of  the 
American  Republic,  its  territory,  its  govern- 
ment, its  history,  its  people,  its  fame,  its 
prowess  and  its  honor  among  the  nations  of 
t  he  earth ! 

Alas,  how  melancholy  to-day  would  have 
been  the  spectacle,  had  secession  and  revolt 
been  successful    against    the   bulwarks    and 


defences  of  the  great  Republican  party  in  the 
time  of  trial.  All  and  more  than  all  that 
was  so  powerfully  described  in  the  Ameri- 
can Senate  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the 
great  Expounder  of  the  constitution  would 
now  be  realized.  The  mighty  heart  could 
not  bear  the  vision  of  a  land  torn  and  rent 
with  dissention  and  civil  strife,  States  broken, 
the  organic  charter  rent  in  twain  like  the 
veil  of  the  temple,'  the  laws  trampled  under 
foot,  discord,  confusion  and  dishonor  reign- 
ing through  that  political  firmament  where 
once  this  constellation  of  sister  States  shone 
with  so  fair  a  radiance,  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  and  the  brightest  hope  of  the  human 
race  !  Yet  the  hideous  spectacle  would  have 
been  at  this  very  hour  hanging  before  the 
sight  of  mankind,  had  not  the  Republican 
party,  raised  up  .  in  the  mysteries  of"  Provi- 
dence, been  present  and  active  to  defeat  all 
this  fearful  and  appalling  consummation  ! 

The  people  of  America  cannot  and  will 
not  forget  those  services,  sacrifices  and  la- 
bors, while  the  months  are  rolling  forward 
through  many  stirring  scenes  of  popular  ex- 
citement and  glad  enthusiasm,  and  bringing 
us  to  the  dawn  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
nation's  birth  one  hundred  years  ago.  And 
while  we  contemplate  with  proud  and  patri- 
otic hearts  the  magnificence  of  the  commem- 
oration, let  the  thoughtful,  candid  and 
intelligent  citizen  of  the  Republic  weigh  well 
the  issues  of  the  immediate  future  and  re- 
flect upon  the  means  and  agencies  by  which 
the  public  welfare  is  to  be  promoted.  This 
country,  great  as  it  is,  has  yet  scarcely  set 
out  upon  its  career.  A  hundred  years  in  the 
life  of  a  great  people  is  only  a  period  of 
childhood.  Who  then  shall  conserve  af- 
ter the  days  of  festivity  and  congratula- 
tion are  over  the  vast  interests  of  our  ever 
increasing  millions,  who  shall  transmit  from 
generation  to  generation,  uinimpaired,  the 
birthright  we  have  received  from  our  fathers? 
Who  shall  be  entrusted  with  this  vast  com- 
mission, the  men  who,  with  bloody  hands 
have  just  been  clutching  at  the  nation's 
throat,  and  the  men  who  now  sympathize 
with  and  applaud  them,  or  those  rather  who 
stood  in  the  councils  of  the  country  and  un- 
der the  deadly  hail  of  battle,  resolved  to 
make  good  the  declaration   of  their   fathers 
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by  all  that  is  precious  iu  life  and  fortune  and 
sacred  honor  ? 

Looking  beyond  the  joyful  eminence  on 
which  we  stand  to-day,  we  may  perceive  the 
gathering  signals  of  the  coming  storm.  There 
is  a  political  party  in  this  land  to-day,  des- 
perate in  fortunes,  damaged  in  reputation, 
swollen  by  recent  partial  success,  without 
principle,  without  a  policy  even,  and  only 
reactionary  and  obstructive  in  all  its  in- 
stincts, tendencies  and  operations,  which 
means,  if  possible,  to  seize  upon  the  powers 
of  the  Government  and  turn  the  fruits  of 
patriotic  triumphs  to  ashes  for  its  own  emol- 
ument. There  is  an  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion in  this  land  to-day,  which  designs  to 
subjugate  the  people  of  this  country  to  its 
yoke  of  superstition  and  is  both  secretly 
and  openly  preparing  for  the  last  great 
crisis  of  its  long  and  baleful  existence.  And 
these  two  elements  are  already  allied  by 
affinities  not  to  be  mistaken.  This  is  the 
adversary  which  the  Republican  party  must 
prepare  to  meet.  There  is  and  can  be 
no  other  organization  able  to  cope  with 
him.  And  when  that  contest  comes,  true  to 
all  traditions  and  all  aspirations  of  freedom, 
the  Republican  party  will  rise  up  and  stand 
firmly  for  the  cause  of  God  and  human  na- 
ture. Then  prouder  and  grander  than  all 
the  achievements  of  the  past,  will  be  the 
triumphs  and  the  trophies  of  this  great 
party. 

4  'God   send  us  one  such  sight  as  this, 
.And  send  me  there  to  see — '' 


Janney's  Expedition. — The  following  dis- 
patch was  received  at  the  Indian  Bureau, 
June  15.  It  is  dated  at  a  point  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  place  where  gold  was  reported 
as  being  abundant.  The  dispatch  indicates 
that  no  gold  has  been  found  thus  far  by  the 
expedition.  It  is  dated  "  Permanent  Camp, 
June  9,  i875,  on  branch  of  Beaver  creek, 
western  base  of  Black  Hills,  latitude  43°  50', 
longitude  14°  10',  via  Fort  Laramie,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  June  9  : 

"  The  greater  area  of  the  Black  Hills  is  in 
Dakota.  The  formations  in  the  vicinity  are 
of  a  recent  geological  age,  and  are  not  aurif- 
erous. Will  cross  through  the  Hills  and  ex- 
amine the  gold  fields  reported  to  exist  near 
Harney's  Peak. 

"  Walter  P.  Janney, 
Black  Hills  Geological  Exploration." 


Secretary  Bristow. — Some  of  the  growlers , 
astounded  at  the  activity  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  chagrined  at  the  success  of  the 
movements  made  against  the  internal  revenue 
and  customs  frauds  by  Secretary  Bristow,  are 
now  disposed  to  assert  that  law  has  been  vio- 
lated, or  that  the  proceedings  taken  are  so 
"  high-handed  "  as  to  threaten  greater  evils 
than  those  they  attempt  to  remedy.  The 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  whisky  and  smug- 
gler rings,  East  and  West,  will  reiterate  this 
cry.  It  is  a  good  one  for  their  purposes.  But 
it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  some  facts  per- 
sonal to  Secretary  Bristow  .himself,  before 
thoughtlessly  running  to  a  conclusion  that 
he  may  have  done  evil  that  good  might 
come. 

No  lawyer  in  the  United  States  has  proba- 
bly a  more  extended  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  our  revenue  system,  internal  and 
external,  than  Mr.  Bristow.  We  refer 
distinctly  to  its  working  legal  aspects,  and 
as  to  the  extent,  &c,  of  the  powers  of  the 
Government  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple. 
Mr.  Bristow  was  for  several  years  District 
Attorney  in  that  portion  of  Kentucky  which 
produces-  annually  the  largest  amount  of 
whisky.  He  was  credited  with  being  the 
most  successful  law  officer  in  connection 
with  revenue  cases.  When  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  to  be  organized,  Mr.  Bristow 
was  made  the  first  Solicitor  General.  That 
functionary  has  charge  of  all  revenue  laws 
and  cases  arising  under  them,  whether  in- 
ternal or  customs.  The  Attorney  General 
is  the  law  adviser;  the  Solicitor  General 
is  the  prosecutor  in  all  such  cases.  He  pre- 
pares and  manages  them.  Mr.  Bristow  or- 
ganized this  office.  It  was  probably  this 
fact,  combined  with  his  high  character  for 
integrity  and  firmness,  which  induced  the 
President  to  call  him  to  the  Treasury.  It  is 
not  probable  that  a  man  so  trained  has  in 
any  essential  particular  overstepped  the 
plain  letter  of  the  law  in  the  important  action 
recently  taken. 

Republicanism  means  safety  to  the  nation-,, 
and  true  prosperity  to  its  citizens.  Democ- 
racy means  the  reverse.  Who  can  hesitate 
in  what  direction  their  personal  influence 
should  be  cast  ? 
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HISTORICAL  INCIDENTS  IN   THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 


Surely  no  subject  can  be  more  interesting 
to  students  of  history,  politics  and  literature, 
than  that  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  world. 
The  classic  literature  of  the  nations  abounds 
in  quotations  from  speeches  delivered  in 
the  Senates  of  the  ancient  Republics,  es- 
pecially those  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  whose 
Senates  were  composed  of  the  brightest  intel- 
lects and  rarest  talent  the  world  has  ever 
known,  rendering  it  difficult  for  critics  to 
produce  equals  to  Lycurgus  and  Romulus  as 
lawgivers  ;  or  to  Solon  and  Cicero  as  orators. 
The  House  of  Representatives  associated  with 
the  Sparta  Senate,  was  known  as  the  Epnori, 
that  of  Rome  as  the  Tribune,  the  Senators 
being  chosen  for  life,  and  composed  mainly, 
if  not  wholly  of  lawyers,  and  the  latter  by 
the  people,  for  a  term  of  years,  from  their 
own  body. 

The  English  Parliament  is  copied  in  a  great 
degree,  from  the  ancient  systems  referred  to, 
the  higher  branch,  the  House  of  Lords,  being 
composed  of  the  oppulent  nobility,  with  life 
leases  to  their  offices  and  hereditary  train, 
while  the  lower  House,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,   is  elected  from  the  people. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  phil- 
lipic  on  ancient  or  modern  Senates,  but 
rather  to  cast  some  light  upon  our  own, 
showing  the  origin  of  the  system  upon  which 
it  is  elected,  and  the  reasons  governing  the 
Constitution  framers  for  providing  that  U.  S. 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  representatives 
of  the  people  rather  than  by  the  people — 
by  the  States,  instead  of  by  the  electors  of 
the  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
composed  of  three  branches,  viz.,  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial. 

The  President  is  elected  for  four  years,  is 
Commander  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  nominating  public  officers, 
but  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  neces- 
sary to  their  appointment ;  he  has  the  power 
of  negotiating  treaties,  but  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  to  their  ratifica- 
tion is  essential,  and  he  has  a  qualified  nega- 
tive in  legislation. 


The  House  of  Representatives  is  elected 
for  two  years  ;  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
originating  impeachments  ;  has  the  sole 
power  of  originating  revenue  laws,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Senate  to  amend 
them  as  in  other  cases,  and  a  co-equal  pownr 
with  the  Senate  in  ordinary  legislation,  and 
has  the  power  of  electing  the  President  in 
case  no  choice  is  made  by  the  electors,  when 
the  members  vote  by  States,  each  State  ! 
having  one  vote. 

The  Senate  is  elected  for  six  years  ;  has 
the  exclusive  power  of  trying  impeachments, 
except  in  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the 
President,  when  the  Chief  Justice  is  asso- 
ciated with  them ;  has  co-equal  power  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  legislation, 
except  in  the  origination  of  revenue  bills  ; 
has  a  concurrent  power  with  the  President 
in  the  appointment  of  public  officers,  and  | 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a 
treaty. 

The  third  branch  of  our  Government  is 
the  Judiciary,  or  Supreme  Court,  which  is 
composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  and  holding  their 
office  during  good  behavior. 

So  much  by  way  of  premise,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  relation  which  the  IT.  S.  Senate  bears 
to  the  General  Government. 

The  permanency  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
various  powers,  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial,  vested  in  that  body,  renders  it  the 
pre-eminent  power  of  the  Constitution.  The 
union  of  the  Senate  with  the  Executive  in  the 
treaty-making  power,  is  calculated  to  give 
that  body  an  important  influence,  if  not  tin- 
principal  control,  over  our  foreign  relations. 
It  is  the  property  of  every  permanent  body 
to  carry  its  powers  to  their  utmost  extent. 
Why  was  the  Senate  made  the  depository 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  the  General  Government  ?  Why  was  it 
put  in  the  power  of  that  body  to  control  the 
operations  of  both  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Deportments  ?  Statesmen  of  the  day, 
when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  tell  u< 
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that  it  was  because  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate represented  the  States,  were  chosen  by 
them,  and  were  responsible  to  them,  and 
would  be  bound  by  this  tie  to  defend  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  States 
against  any  plan  of  policy  that  would  impair 
them,  or,  in  case  they  should  fail  in  their 
efforts  to  do  this,  would  be  bound  to  apprise 
the  States  they  represented  of  the  danger 
with  which  they  are  threatened.  This  may 
seem  like  an  acknowledgment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  "  State  Rights."  So  it  is  ;  but  let  us 
see  what  estimate  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  of  State  Rights.  In  Madison 
Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  89,  we  find  the  following 

"  The  Confederation  was  an  abridgment  of 
sovereignty.  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion 
that  Congress  ought  to  have  complete  sov- 
ereignty in  all  but.  the  mere  municipal  law 
of  such  State.  *  *  *  An  excess  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  made  the  particular 
States  show  a  jealousy  of  all  power  not  in 
their  own  hands  ;  and  this  jealousy  has  led 
them  to  exercise  a  right  of  judging  in  the 
last  resort  of  the  measures  recommended  by 
Congress,  and  of  acting  according  to  their 
own  opinions  of  their  propriety  or  necessity; 
a  diffidence  in  Congress  of  their  own  powers, 
by  which  they  have  been  timid  and  inde- 
cisive in  their  resolutions,  constantly  making 
concessions  to  the  States  until  they  have 
scarcely  left  themselves  a  shadow  of  power." 

Thus  wrote  Madison,  and  he  made  a  re- 
port to  Congress  for  its  consideration  in  the 
following  words  : 

"It  is  understood  and  truly  declared,  in 
case  any  of  the  Confederated  States  shall  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  abide  by  the  determina- 
tion of  Congress,  and  to  observe  all  the  arti- 
cles of  Confederation  as  required  by  the  13th 
Article,  the  said  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  are  fully  authorized  to  employ 
the  force  of  the  United  States,  as  well  by  sea 
as  by  land,  to  compel  such  State  or  States  to 
fulfil  their  federal  engagements." — See  Mad- 
ison Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  89. 

Again  he  speaks  of  "  States  inspired  with 
ambition  and  nourishing  ideas  of  separation 
and  independence,"  language  as  pertinent 
in  this  age  as  in  that  in  which  he  gave  it 
utterence. 

Hamilton  in  an  essay  in  the  "Constitu- 
tionalist," on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1782, 
closed  as  follows  : 

"There  is  something  noble  and  magnifi- 
cent in  the  prospective  of  a  great  Federal 
Republic,   closely  linked  in   the   pursuit  of 


a  common  interest,  tranquil  and  prosperous 
at  home,  respected  abroad ;  but  there  is 
something  proportionately  diminutive  and 
contemptible  in  the  prospect  of  a  number 
of  petty  States,  with  the  appearance  only  of 
union,  jarring,  jealous  and  perverse,  without 
any  determined  action,  fluctuating  and  un- 
happy at  home,  weak  and  insignificant  by 
their  dissensions  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations. 
Happy  America,  if  those  to  whom  thou  hast 
entrusted  the"  guardianship  of  thy  infancy, 
know  how  to  provide  for  thy  future  repose, 
but  miserable  and  undone  if  their  negligence 
or  ignorance  permits  the  spirit  of  discord  to 
erect  her  banner  on  the  ruins  of  thy  tran- 
quility." 

There  were  many  who  held  views  antagon- 
istic to  those  of  Madison  and  Hamilton,  but 
happily  they  well  not  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  Many  were  devoted  to  their 
States  and  did  not  desire  a  parent  govern- 
ment. R.  B.  Lee,  grandfather  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  was  one  of  these.  April  5th.  1790, 
he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said  :  "  The 
Southern  States  are  too  weak  at  present  to 
stand  by  themselves,  and  a  General  Grov em- 
inent will  certainly  be  advantageous  to  us, 
as  it  produces  no  other  efftct  than  protec- 
tion from  hostilities  and  uniform  commercial 
regulations.  And  when  we  shall  retain  our 
natural  degree  of  population,  I  flatter  my- 
self that  we  shall  have  the  power  to  do  our- 
selves justice,  with  dissolving  the  bond  loluch 
binds  us  together  ;  it  is  better  to  put  up  with 
those  little  inconveniences  than  to  run  the 
hazard  of  greater  calamities."  —  See  Feder- 
alist. 

Madison  and  Hamilton  talk  like  modern 
Republicans,  Lee  like  unto  a  modern  Demo- 
crat. Truly  his  political  ideas  were  inheri- 
ted by  his  grandson. 

Thus  much  to  show  what  the  fathers  of 
the  Constitution  designed  should  be  the  re- 
lation of  the  States  to  the.  General  Govern- 
ment. It  may  appear  as  a  digression,  but 
is  not.  as  the  writer's  design  is,  to  exhibit  the 
precise  relation  of  the  Senate  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  to  the  Senate,  as 
intended  by  those  statesmen  who  evolved  the 
idea  and  relationship. 

In  the  Convention,  four  plans  or  methods 
of  electing  U.  S.  Senators  were  proposed, 
viz.  :  1st,  by  the  first  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature,  which  meant  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives  ;  2nd,  by  the  National  Execu- 
tive ;  3d,  by  the  people  of  the  several  or 
respective  States  ;  4th,  by  tne  people  at  large. 
Geary,  of  Massachusetts,  stood  nearly  alone  in 
advocacy  of  the  latter  plan. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  argued  that 
the  sense  of  the  States  would  be  better  col- 
lected through  their  Governments  than  im- 
mediately from  the  people  at  large.  Secondly, 
because  he  wished  the  Senate  to  consist 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  rank  in  life  and  their 
weight  of  property  and  business,  as  strong 
a  likeness  to  the  British  House  of  Lords  as 
possible. — Madison  Papers,  p.  16f>. 

The  proposition  of  Read,  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  the  Senators  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Magistrate,  from  a  number  o* 
persons  nominated  by  the  individual  Legis- 
latures, was  not  seconded  nor  supported. 

While  the  subject  of  electing  U.  S.  Sena- 
tors was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Cabot,  of 
Massachusetts,  said  : 

"  I  consider  the  Democratic  branch  of  the 
National  Government,  the  branch  chosen 
immediately  by  the  people,  as  intended  to 
be  a  check  on  the  Federal  branch,  which 
latter  is  not  an  immediate  representation  of 
the  people  of  America,  and  is  not  chosen  by 
them,  bat  is  a  representation  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  individual  States,  and  its 
members  delegated  by  the  several  State  Leg- 
islatures, and  if  the  State  Legislatures  are 
suffered  to  regulate  conclusively  the  elec- 
tions of  the  Democratic  branch,  they  may, 
by  such  an  interference,  first  weaken,  and 
at  last  destroy — not  check — they  may  at  first 
diminish  and  finally  annihilate  that  control  | 
of  the  General  Government  which  the  -peo-  ! 
pie  ought  always  to  have  through  their  im-  ' 
mediate  representatives. 

In  the  Congress,  not  only  the  States  are 
represented  in  the  Senate,  but  to  balance  the  ; 
power,  and  to  give  the  people  a  suitable  and 
efficient  check  upon  them,  the  federal  repre-  j 
sentatives  are  introduced  into  Congress.  The  ' 
Legislatures  of  the  several  State  are 'the  con- 
stituents  of  the  Senate,  and  the  people  are 
the  constituents  of  the  representatives.   Those 
two  branches,  therefore,  have  different  con- 
stituents, and  are  designed  as  mutual  checks 
upon  each  other.'* — Ell toV a  Debates,   vol.  1,  p. 
47. 

Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  observed  that 
"An  objection  was  made  against  the  Con- 
stitution,   because   the   Senators   are   to   be 
chosen  for  six  years.     It  has  been  said  that 


they  will  be  too  far  removed  from  the  control 
of  the  people,  and  that  to  keep  them  in  pro- 
per dependence  they  should  be  chosen  annu- 
ally. It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  no  ar- 
gument against  the  new  plan  has  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  this,  that  it  will  pro- 
duce a  consolidation  of  the  States.  This  is 
an  effort  which  all  good  men  will  deprecate. 
For,  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  State  powers 
are  to  be  destroyed,  the  representation  is  too 
small.  The  trust,  in  that  case  would  be  too 
great  to  be  confided  in  so  few  persons.  The 
objects  of  legislation  would  be  so  multiplied 
and  complicated  that  the  Government  would 
be  unwieldy  and  impracticable.  The  State 
governments  are  essential  parts  of  the  system, 
and  the  defence  of  the  Article  is  drawn  from 
its  tendency  to  their  preservation.  The 
Senators  represent  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
States,  in  the  other  house  individuals  are 
representated.  The  Senate  may  not  origi- 
nate bills.  It  need  not  be  said  that  they  are 
principally  to  direct  the  affairs  of  war  and 
treaties.  They  are  in  the  quality  of  embassa- 
dors of  the  States  and  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  some  permanency  in  their  office  is  neces- 
sary to  a  discharge  of  their  duty.  Now,  if 
they  are  chosen  yearly  how  could  they  per- 
form their  trust  ?  If  they  would  be  brought 
by  that  means,  more  immediately  under 
the  influence  of  the  people,  then  they  will 
represent  the  legislatures  less  and  become 
the  representatives  of  individuals.  This 
belongs  to  the  other  house.  The  absur- 
dity of  this,  and  its  repugnancy  to  the 
federal  principles  of  the  Constitution,  will 
appear  more  fully,  by  supposing  that  they 
are  chosen  by  the  people  at  large.  If  there  is 
an}  force  in  the  objection  to  this  Article,  this 
would  be  proper.  But  whom,  in  that  case 
would  they  represent  ?  Not  legislatures  of  the 
States,  but  the  people.  This  would  totally 
obliterate  the  federal  features  of  the  Consti- 
tution. What  would  become  of  the  State 
Governments,  and  on  whom  would  devolve 
the  duty  of  defending  them  against  the  en- 
chroachments  of  the  federal  Government  ?  A 
consolidation  of  the  States  would  ensue, 
which  it  is  conceded, would  subvert  the  new 
Constitution,  and  against  which  this  new 
Article  so  much  condemned,  is  our  best  se- 
curity. Too  much  provision  cannot  be 
made  against  a  consolidation.  The  State 
Governments  represent  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ings and  local  interests  of  the  people.  They 
are  the  safeguard  and  ornament  of  the  Con- 
stitution— they  will  protract  the  period  of 
our  liberties— afford  a  shelter  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  and  will  be  the  natural 
avenger  of  our  violated  rights.  A  very  effec- 
tual check  upon  the  power  of  the  Senate 
is  provided.  A  third  part  is  to  retire  from 
office  every  two  years.  By  this  means  while 
the  Senators  are  seated  for  six  years,   they 
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are  admonished  of  their  rseponsibility  to 
their  State  legislatures.  If  one-third  new 
members  are  introduced,  who  feel  the 
sentiment  of  their  States,  they  will  awe 
that  third  whose  term  will  he  near  expiring. 
This  Article  seems  to  he  an  excellence  of 
the  Constitution  and  affords  just  grounds  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  in  practice,  as  in 
theory,  a  federal  Republic." — Elliot's  Debates, 
January  21,  1787,  vol.  1,  p.  64. 

We  again  turn  to  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who,  as  a  writer  upon  Constitutional  ques- 
tions, as  indeed  upon  all  others  in  which  he 
indulged,  was  the  most  lucid  of  his  day. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senators  by  the  State  Legisla- 
tures.- Among  the  various  modes  which 
might  have  been  devised  for  constituting 
this  branch  of  the  government,  that  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  convention  is 
probably  the  most  congenial  with  the  public 
opinion.  It  is  recommended  by  the  double 
advantage  of  favoring  a  select  appointment, 
and  of  giving  to  the  State  governments  such 
an  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Grovernment,  as  must  secure  the  authority  of 
the  former,  and  may  form  a  convenient  link 
between  the  two  systems."  Federalist,  p. 
467. 

To  the  argument  that  a  Senate  appointed 
not  immediately  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
term  of  six  years,  would  gradually  acquire 
a  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  the  government, 
and  finally  transform  it  into  a  tyrannical 
aristocracy,  Hamilton  said  : 

"  Before  such  a  revolution  can  be 'effected, 
the  Senate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  must  in  the 
first  place,  corrupt  itself;  must  next  corrupt 
the  State  legislatures  ;  must  then  corrupt 
the  House  of  Representatives  ;  and  must 
finally  corrupt  the  people  at  large.'  -  It  is 
evident  that  the  Senate  must  first  be  cor- 
rupted before  it  can  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  tyranny.  Without  corrupting  the 
legislatures,  it  cannot  prosecute  the  attempt, 
because  the  periodical  change  of  members 
would  otherwise  regenerate  the  whole  body. 
Without  exerting  the  means  of  corruption 
with  equal  success  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  opposition  of  that  co-equal 
branch  of  the  government,  would  inevitably 
defeat  the  attempt ;  and  without  corrupting 
the  people  tbemselves,  a  succession  of  new 
representatives  would  speedily  restore  all 
things  to  their  pristine  order.  Is  there  any 
man  who  can  seriously  persuade  himsell  that 
the  proposed  Senate  can,  by  any  possible 
means  within  the  compass  of  human  address, 
arrive  at  the  object  of  a  lawless  ambition, 
through  all  these  obstructions  ?"  Federalist. 
p.  481. 


The  careful  reader  of  this  article  cannot 
now  fail  in  noticing  that  Some  of  the  speak- 
ers quoted  dwelt  with  considerable  force  and 
feeling  upon  the  fear  and  apprehension  lest 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  government 
should  swallow  up  the  States.  But  every 
student  of  the  early  history  of  our  Grovern- 
ment— those  who  have  carefully  perused  the 
debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  or 
Congress,  which  adopted,  or  rather  framed, 
the  Constitution,  will  also  remember  that 
in  those  days  the  representatives  of  New 
York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Massachu- 
setts, and  one  or  two  other  States,  were  in- 
fatuated with  a  love  of,  and  devotion  to  the 
area  comprising  the  limits  of  their  States. 
They  had  but  just  emerged  from  a  severe 
struggle  for  independence,  and  the  heroism 
and  unselfishuess  of  their  neighbors  and 
friends  was  still  vivid  in  and  to  their  minds, 
each  being  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
his  people  had  done  more  than  any  other  to 
secure  the  blessings  fought  for.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  people  of  those  days 
were  wont  to  call  their  States  "  Common- 
wealths," after  the  manner  of  Cromwell. 
This  spirit  was  commendable.  The  federal 
system  had  not  been  tried,  only  suggested, 
and  representatives  of  States  disliked  the 
idea  of  consolidating  in  one  government,  of 
blending  in  one  azure  field  the  glories  of  the 
whole  people,  and  it  was  only  because  the 
first  law  of  nature,  self-protection,  made  a 
union  of  all  the  States  necessary  and  imper- 
ative, that  they  considered  the  proposition 
at  all.  The  States  were  then,  as  now,  un- 
equal in  size,  some  larger  than  others,  and 
while  the  smaller  did  not  strive  to  encroach 
upon  their  neighbors  and  extend  their  area, 
the  larger  ones  were  averse  to  surrendering 
any  of  their  territory  even  for  the  making 
of  new  States. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  policy  of  electing 
United  States  Senators  by  the  representa- 
tives of  States  rather  than  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  was  founded  upon  the 
idea  that  the  lustre  of  each  State  would 
thereby  be  permitted  to  shimmer  in  the  gal- 
axy proportionate  to  its  revolutionary  record. 

Since  then,  however,  the  trainers  of  the 
Constitution  have  passed  away,  have  gone  to 
that  house  whose  doors  never  outward  swing; 
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our  nation  lias  grown  from  thirteen  to 
thirty-seven  States  (we  might  almost 
say  thirty-eight,  inasmuch  as  authority  has 
been  given  Colorado  to  prepare  for  en- 
trance) ;  the  lines  of  some  of  the  original 
States  have  been  changed  ;  other  wars  have 
ensued  in  which  a  people  and  territory,  un- 
known to  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  have 
shed  imperishable  honor  on  a  common  coun- 
try, and  while  State  pride  still  holds  its  seat 
in  the  heart  of  every  citizen,  whether  he 
sprang  from  the  sterile  soil  of  the  most 
sterile  State,  or  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
most  favored  State  in  the  Union,  still  the 
heart  of  every  patriot  throbs  with  livelier 
emotion  as  he  places  his  hand  upon  it  and 
says  "I  am  an  American  citizen,"  than  in 
contemplating  his  fortune  in  being  born  in 
any  particular  State  or  portion  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  original  law  defining  the  manner  of 
electing  U.  S.  Senators,  i.  e.,  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  in  and  by  their  sev- 
eral Legislatures,  did  not  fix  the  time,  nor 
was  the  law  sufficiently  mandatory  in  its 
provisions,  as  was  evidenced  in  Indiana  and 
New  Jersey,  where  Senators  were  doubtfully 
elected.  The  consequence  was,  Congress, 
July  25th,  18G6,  passed  the  following  law 
which  now  governs  all  the  States. 

"The  Legislature  of  each  State,  which  shall 
be  chosen  next  preceding  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  which  any  Senator  was  elected  +o 
represent  said  State  in  Congress,  shall,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  the  meeting,  and  on 
organization  thereof,  proceed  to  elect  a  Sen- 
ator in  Congress,  in  the  place  of  such  Sena- 
tor going  oat  of  office,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Each  house  shall  openly,  by  a  viva  voce 
of  each  member  present,  name  one  person 
for  Senator  in  Congress  from  said  State,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  so  voted  for,  who 
shall  have  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  votes  cast  in  each  house,  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  house,  by  the  clerk 
or  Secretary  thereof ;  but  if  either  house 
shall  fail  to  give  such  majority  to  any  person 
on  said  day,  that  fact  shall  be  entered  on 
the  journal.  At  12  o'clock,  M.,  of  the 
day  following  that  on  which  proceedings  are 
required  to  take  place,  as  aforesaid,  the  mem 
bers  of  the  two  houses  shall  convene  in  joint 
assembly,  and  the1  journal  of  each  house 
shall  then  be  read,  and  if  the  same  person 
shall  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
in  each  house,  such  person  shall  be  declared 


elected  Senator,  to  represent  said  State  in 
the  Congress  of  the  Uuited  States  ;  but  if  the 
same  person  shall  not  have  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  in  each  house,  or  if  either 
house  shall  have  failed  to  take  proceedings 
as  required  by  this  act,  the  joint  assembly 
shall  then  proceed  to  "choose,  by  a  viva  voce 
vote  of  each  member  present,  a  pers  m  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  the  person  hav- 
ing a  majority  of  all  the  votes  of  the  said 
joint  assembly,  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  both  houses  being  present 
and  voting,  shall  be  declared  duly  elected  ; 
and  in  case  no  person  shall  receive  such  ma- 
jority on  the  first  day,  the  joint  assembly 
shall  meet  at  12  o'clock  M.,  of  each  suc- 
ceeding day,  during  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  take  at  least  one  vote  until  a 
Senator  shall  be  elected." 
•  Some  of  the  States  are  agitating  the  pro- 
priety and  feasibility  of  electing  their  U.  S. 
Senators  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  or  through  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Constitution,  which  question 
will  probably  soon  be  agitated  in  and  by 
Congress,  though  that  body  is  commendably 
cautious  when  changes  in  the  organic  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  are  proposed. 


The  past  is  the  only  index  that  we  have 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  If  we  have 
known  a  man  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  can  bear  testimony  to  his  honesty,  his 
fidelity,  his  ability,  we  are  not  afraid  to  trust 
him  in  the  future.  Our  confidence  has  a  firm 
basis,  and  though  it  may  be  shaken,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  not ;  that  the  charac- 
ter which  has  proven  true  in  the  part,  will 
continue  true  to  the  end.  This  is  the  teach- 
ing of  human  experience,  and  holds  good 
with  parties  as  it  does  with  men.  The  Re- 
publican party  has  stood  the  test  of  fourteen 
years  of  severe  trial.  Its  fidelity  has  been 
tried.  Its  honesty  proven.  Its  patriotism 
has  been  established  beyond  question.  It 
has  brought  the  nation  through  danger 
greater  than  any  that  ever  confronted  a  peo- 
ple. Its  whole  record  from  1861  to  1875,  is 
is  open,  like  a  book,  to  be  read  and  judged 
by  all  men.  It  has  had  its  faults,  but  they 
have  been  the  unintentional  faulls  of  a 
friend,  and  not  the  designs  of  an  enemy. 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  practical  exper- 
ience, it  has  proven  a  worthy  public  servant, 
devoted  to  those  vital  principles  which  art) 
necessary  to  a  healthy  public  growth  and 
the  preservation  of  free  institutions. 
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Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Paper,  one  of  the 
most  ultra  of  the  Democratic  journals  in  the 
country  speaks  of  the  Republican  record  in 
this  wise : — 

"  The  Republican  record  during  these 
fourteen  years  it  is  useless  for  us  to  discuss. 
It  has  certainly  been  a  brilliant  one.  The 
party  has  carried  on  its  shoulders  a  weight 
of  responsibility  never  before  asumed  by  a 
political  party  in  a  free  republic.  It  has 
been  followed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  North  with  almost  religious  ardor,  and 
the  negroes  of  the  South  bless  it  as  their  al- 
most divine  emancipator. 

It  is  imposssble  for  an  American,  be  he 
Northern  or  Southern,  to  contemplate  the 
history  of  this  great  political  organization 
without  a  feeling  of  admiration,  however 
much  he  may  oppose  the  principles,  and 
however  bitterly  he  may  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  its  success." 

This  is  noble  testimony;  and  given  unso- 
licited by  a  political  opponent,  is  all  the  more 
trustworthy  and  emphatic.  The  record  is  of 
the  Republican  party,  the  party  whose  as- 
cendancy has  been  jeopardized  by  the  apathy 
and  neglect  of  Republicans.  Such  a  record 
illustrates  the  admirable  fitness  of  the 
party  to  deal  with  the  questions 
which  bear  so  deeply  on  the  coun- 
try's welfare.  When  the  Democratic 
party  was  put  aside  as  untrustworthy  and 
disloyal,  the  country  was  about  to  enter  a 
conflict  designed  to  rend  asunder  the  Union 
of  the  fathers,  and  introduce  the  legality  of 
slavery  under  a  new  Constitution.  The 
world  had  grown  indignant  at  the  bare  idea 
of  human  bondage;  and  all  Christendom 
joined  in  the  cry  for  its  surrpression.  In  the 
Great  Republic  of  the  West,  the  people  of 
the  free  States  had  caught  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, and  were  prepared  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  slavery  by  limiting  its  area.  It  was 
actually  moribund, — on  the  eve  of  expiring 
by  reason  of  its  wasteful  expensiveness,  con- 
fined as  it  was.  For  slave  labor  could  never 
be  skilled;  and  the  loss  of  fertility  in  the 
soil,  the  direct  result  of  slave  culture,  could 
not  bo  renewed  for  lack  of  means.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  costliness  of  unpaid  labor  be- 
cause unskilled,  urged  the  slave  owners  to 
seek  new  territory  to  exhaust,  and  to   build 


up  the  social  system  of  slavery  in  localities 
devoted  to  liberty.  The  Republican  party 
opposed  the  scheme  of  the  slave  owners;  and 
the  slave  owners  having  appealed  to  arms, 
lost  their  cause,  while  the  slave  obtained 
his  freedom  under  Republican  principles. 

How  slavery,  while  it  existed,  affected  the 
social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  South, 
is  to  be  seen  in  its  history.  It  demanded  the 
prevalence  of  a  common  sentiment  in  its 
favor,  at  any  hazard.  Fears  of  servile  insur- 
rection were  never  absent.  The  pulpit  was 
forced  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  human  bond- 
age, and  say  that  the  right  to  enslave  the 
black  man  was  of  Divine  sanction.  A  cler- 
gyman might  have  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  the 
faith  of  a  Wesley,  and  the  eloquence  of  a 
Whitfield ;  but  unless  he  made  slavery  as 
prominent  as  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  he  lost 
caste.  The  bench  and  the  bar  were  subj  ected 
to  the  same  ordeal,  and  the  fame  of  the  judge 
and  the  advocate  depended  upon  the  devo- 
tion he  showed  to  the  beauties  of  human 
bondage.  Collegiate  institutions  were  found- 
ed in  the  interest  of  slavery.  The  most 
learned  professrs  were  those  who  could 
most  deeply  impress  the  students  with  the 
absolute  commission  of  the  white  to  enslave 
the  black  by  the  Power  which  rules  on  high. 
In  consequence,  young  men  left  those  abodes 
of  learning,  if  ignorant  of  all  else,  thor- 
oughly enamored  of  slavery.  Literary  men 
had  to  demonstrate  their  subservience  to  the 
institution.  If  an  author  possessed  the  tal- 
ents of  a  Dickens,  or  Longfellow,  or  Sidney 
Herbert,  he  had  to  make  pleasant  allusions  to 
the  fettered  negro,  or  invent  some  new  argu- 
ment in  the  same  direction,  when  his  repute 
was  established.  Editors  of  newspapers  had  to 
bow  .to  the  reigning  sentiment ;  and  the  most 
audacious  attacks  on  freedom  were  received 
with  the  greatest  favor.  Art  did  not  flourish 
in  such  a  community,  unless  it  represented 
the  happy  darkey  dancing  a  breakdown  by 
the  light  of  the  moon.  Science  of  course 
sought  another  clime.  In  planters'  man- 
sions, and  the  homes  of  the  well  to  do,  in 
hotels  and  stores,  the  blessings  of  slavery 
was  the  sole  topic  on  which  all  agreed.     A 
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stranger  entering  a  city  or  town  attracted 
attention  until  his  opinions  were  known  ; 
and  if  they  were  opposed  to  the  general  views 
he  was  soon  made  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion, and  depart  with  a  whole  skin.  In  a 
word,  slavery  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
South,  shutting  out  the  light  of  day  ;  dwarf- 
ing the  popular  mind  ;  and  barring  out  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  enterprise  :  and  it  did 
so  as  long  as  it  lasted.  And  what  is  the  con- 
sequence? The  South  has  no  great  authors, 
or  artists,  or  statesmen,  except  those  who 
became  resplendent  by  claiming  that  human 
bondage  is  of  divine  permission. 

The  wisest  men  in  the  South  now  see  the 
mistake.  But  they  come  too  slowly  into  line 
to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  freedom.  The 
Republican  party  after  preserving  the  Union 
set  itself  diligently  to  work  to  rehabitate  and 
restore.  The  Democratic  party  cannot  do 
this.  It  is  too  deeply  implicated  in  the 
worst  phases  of  the  past.  Moreover,  it  is 
.obsolete,  when  tested  with  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  Wherever  it  has  secured  a  majority, 
there  the  community  has  retrogated,  and  ft 
may  be  said  that  its  principles  not  being  ap- 
plicable to  current  affairs,  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  retrogression.  The  principles  of 
the  Republican  party  are  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  They  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  national  expression  in  all 
that  relates  to  popular  aspiration  and 
achievement  in  statesmanship.  The  Repub- 
lican party,  which  has  created  a  Nation  by 
the  union  of  the  States,  desires  to  complete 
a  unity  of  its  work.  The  Democratic  party 
has  intervened  and  complicated,  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  Democratic  party  is  in  the  way 
and  must  be  put  aside  till  the  work  of  the 
Republican  party  is  done.  That  work, 
guided  by  the  wisdom  of  experience,  consists 
in  restoring  the  South  to  its  true  position  in 
the  Union  ;  in  keeping  open  the  way  for  the 
education  of  all  its  citizens  ;  in  upholding 
the  rights  of  all  and  their  free  exercise  ;  in 
assisting  in  the  creation  of  a  sound  public 
opinion,  which  shall  be  tolerant  of  difference 
and  protect  the  weak  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  strong  ;  and  in  laboring  for  the  return  of 
a  free,  happy  and  contented  people  to  share 
in  the  common  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
republic. 


Not  a  Failure. — Democracy  claims  that 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  has  proven  a  failure.  Where  is  the 
evidence  of  the  failure  ?  Not  in  the  States 
themselves,  for  they  have  been  restored  to 
all  their  original  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
Union.  If  the  administrations  of  State  gov- 
ernments has  fallen  short  of  what  it  should 
have  been,  the  fault  lies  with  the  people  of 
the  States,  not  with  the  policy  of  reconstruc- 
tion. The  plan  of  reconduction  was  a  wise 
one,  and  if  the  people  had  shown  equal  wis- 
dom in  conducting  their  affairs,  prosperity, 
such  as  the  Southern  States  never  before  en- 
joyed, would  have  been  its  share  to-day. 

If  unworthy  men  have  in  some  instances 
crept  into  power,  the  responsibility  for  this 
is  with  those  who  permitted  them  to  be  elected. 
If  the  intelligent  citizen  had  laid  aside  his 
prejudices  and  united  with  those  who  de- 
sired good  government,  the  plan  of  recon- 
struction would  to-day  be  regarded  as  among 
the  foremost  triumphs  of  Republican  legis- 
lation. 

That  it  has  fully  succeeded  in  spite  of  the 
the  opposition  which  it  has  encountered, 
speaks  volumes  in  its  favor.  A  few  years 
hence,  when  common  sense  takes  the  place 
of  passion  and  prejudice,  the  people  of  the 
South,  irrespective  of  party,  will  unite  in 
praising  the  reconstruction  policy,  which  De- 
mocracy now  condemns. 

Secretary  Bristow  is  still  after  those  who 
have  been  practicing  fraud  upon  the  revenues 
of  the  country.  He  is  determined  to  break 
up  the  rascally  practice  which  puts  large 
fortunes  in  the  pockets  of  the  dishonest  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  honest  dealers.  This 
is  right,  for  no  honest  merchant  can  compete 
with  those  rascals  who  sell  goods  on  which 
no  tax  has  been  paid.  Mr.  Bristow  has  in- 
fused a  share  of  his  own  fearloss  spirit  into 
the  outside  branches  of  his  Department. 
Treasury  agents  everywhere  are  becoming 
more  active  in,  and  watchful  of,  the  public 
interest.  Under  this  effective  policy  we 
may  reasonably,  expect  a  large  increase  of 
revenue  during  the  coming  year. 
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THE  MUTUAL  RELATION, 

AS    TO    PRICE   OP   GOLD,   GREENBACKS,    SILVER    BULLION    AND   SILVER    COIN. 


Gold  Price  of  Silver  Bullion. — Owing  to 
the  large  demand  for  gold,  and  the  corres- 
ponding diminution  in  the  demand  for  sil- 
ver, consequent  upon  the  change  by  certain 
continental  governments — Germany  and  the 
Scandinavian  Governments  of  Sweden,  Nor- 
way and  Denmark — from  a  silver  standard 
for  their  money  of  account,  to  a  gold  stand- 
ard; and  to  the  hoarding  of  gold  by  the  Bank 
of  France  preparatory  to  its  resumption  of 
specie  payments  ;  and  also  to  the  large  pro- 
duction of  silver  from  the  Comstock  and  other 
mines  of  our  silver-bearing  territories,  the 
price  of  silver,  relatively  to  gold,  has  been  for 
several  years  gradually  sinking,  until  it  has 
reached  in  the  London  market,  according  to 
a  late  cable  dispatch,  the  low  point  of  55j 
pence  sterling  per  standard  British  ounce, 
(the  equivalent  quotation  in  New  York 
market,  for  fine  bars,  being  from  1.21  to  1.22 
per  ounce,)  the  lowest  point  of  value,  rela- 
tively to  gold,  on  record  in  the  history  of 
man. 

The  pnce  indicates  that  the  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  silver,  is  as  17  to  1;  that  is, 
that  the  value  of  gold  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  is  now  seventeen  times  that  of  silver 
of  equal  weight  and  like  fineness.  It  fol- 
lows, as  may  readily  be  shown,  that  the 
price  in  United  States  gold,  of  the  quantity 
of  bullion  contained  in  a  dollar  of  our  new 
fraction  silver  is  88.0  cents  ;  or,  conversely, 
that  what  may  be  termed  the  silver-bullion 
price  of  gold— the  silver  unit  being  25 
grammes  9-10  fine — is  113.6 

GoJd  Price  of  Silver  Com. — The  gold  price 
of  the  United  States  silver  coin,  (fractional) 
which  is  used  as  currency — containing  to  the 
dollar,  when  of  legal  weight  and  fineness*, 
25  grammes  9-10  fine — was  quoted  on  the 
same  day,  (June  5,  1875)  in  the  New  York 
market,  at  from  92  to  95  cents,  showing  the 
silver  coin  price  of  gold  to  have  been  from 
10S.7  to  105.3  ;  the  difference  depending  on 
the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  date  of  the  mintage  and  by  the 
degree  of  the  abrasion  of  the  coin. 


Gold  Price  of  Greenlmchs. — The  greenback 
price  of  gold  is  now  quoted,  in  the  language 
of  the  market,  at  117,  showing  the  gold 
price  of  greenbacks  to  be  85£. 

Greenback  Price  of  Silver  Bullion  and  oj 
Silver  Coin. — It  follows  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  greenback  price  of  silver  bullion — 
25  grammes  9-10  fine  to  the  dollar — is  103 
(more  exactly,  102.9)  ;  the  greenback  price 
of  silver  coin,  of  the  same  weight  and  fine- 
ness, ranging  from  107.6  for  older  and 
abraded  coins,  to  111.1  for  coins  of  the  full 
legal  weight. 

'Exportation  of  Silver  Coin  for  Melting  or  Re 
coinage. — Should  the  price  of  greenbacks, 
relatively  to  that  of  silver  bullion,  advance 
three  per  cent.,  silver  coin,  even  at  its  mini- 
mum or  bullion  value,  would  prove  more 
profitable  for  circulation  as  money  than  for 
use  in  the  arts,  or  for  exportation  for  coinage 
abroad. 

Exportation  of  Silver  Coin  for  Use  as   Money 
Elsewhere. — The  fractional  silver  coin  of  the 
United  States  is  demanded,  in  limited  quan- 
tities, by  certain  South  American  and  other 
countries,  chiefly  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, for  circulation  ;  which  fact   accounts    in 
part   for  the  higher  price    which    our    frac- 
tional silver  coin  commands  in   the  market 
compared  with    bullion.       To    what    extent 
this  fact  will  operate — when  a  liberal  supply 
of  coin  shall  be  issued  and  thrown  upon  the 
market — to  retain  as  now,  the  price    of  coin 
beyond  that  of  bullion,  is,  as  yet,  uncertain. 
Effect  on  the  Price  of  Silver  Coin,  of  the  De- 
mand for  its  use  at  Home  as  Subsidiary  C>  linage. — 
Gold  and  greenbacks  are  each  legal  tender 
of    payment    in    all    amounts,    but    United 
States  fractional  silver  coin  is  legal  tender 
of  payment  only    in   limited    amounts,    not 
exceeding  five  dollars   i»n  any  one  payment. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  of  law  is  to  give 
to   silver   coin   a   value   superior   to   its  in- 
trinsic value   as  bullion,  and   to   protect  it 
against  remelting  at  home,  and  against  ex- 
portation for  melting  or    recoinage   abroad. 
When  greenbacks  rule  in  the  market  at  a 
lower   point  than  tnat  of  silver  coin,   such 
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coin  will  not  be  in  demand  at  home  for  use 
as  money  for  general  circulation,   except    at 
the  extreme  Southwest  and  on  the    Pacific 
Slope.      When,    however,    greenbacks  com- 1 
mand    in  the  market    a   higher  price  than) 
silver  coin,   the  subsidiary  silver   coin    will  | 
be  in  demand  as  money,   but  will   command 
a  price  above  that  of  its  value    as   bullion. 

When  greenbacks  advance  from  85^., 
their  existing  rate,  to  83,  the  existing  bul- 
lion rate  (corresponding  to  a  premium  on 
gold  of  13.6) — assuming  that  the  relative  val- 
ues of  gold  and  silver  remain  unchanged — 
silver  coin  will  necessarily  cease  to  be  profit- 
ably exported  as  bullion  for  melting  or  re- 
coinage,  even  though — by  yirtue  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  which  gives  it  the  charac- 
ter of  a  legal  tender  in  limited  amounts — it 
should  have  no  value  above  that  of  the  bul- 
lion contained. 

When  greenbacks  advance  to  92  (corre- 
sponding to  a  premium  on  gold  of  8  7-10) — 
the  existing  prices  of  silver  coin  remaining 
unchanged — the  less  perfect  and  less  desira- 
ble silver  coins  will  circulate,  as  currency, 
side  by  side  with  the  fractional  paper  cur- 
rency. 

When  greenbacks  advance  to  95  cents 
(corresponding  to  a  premium  on  gold  of 
5  3-10) — the  existing  prices  of  silver  coin  re- 
maining unchanged — the  new  and  more  per- 
fect silver  coins  will  circulate,  as  currency, 
side  by  side  with  our  fractional  paper  cur- 
rency. 

When  greenbacks  advance  beyond  this 
rate,  nearer  to  a  par  with  gold,  silver  coin 
will  supercede  greenbacks,  and  their  asso- 
ciated fractional  paper  currency.  The  in- 
trinsic bullion  value  of  new  silver  coins,  of 
legal  weight  and  fineness,  is  now  88  cents  to 
the  dollar,  but  their  value  as  coin  in  the 
market  is  95  rents.  The  issuing  and  placing 
on  the  market  of  the  new  silver  coinage  in 
considerable  quantities,  will  tend  to  lower 
somewhat  the  price  in  the  market  of  these 
new  coins,  but  will  not  reduce  the  price  to 
the  bullion  standard.  The  gold  price  of 
greenbacks  in  the  market,  therefore,  must 
advance  considerably  beyond  88  cents,  the 
■nt  value  of  the  bullion  contained  in 
Bilver   coins   of  legal  weight  and  fineness— 


that  is,  the  greenback  price  of  gold  must 
fall  considerably  below  113  6-10,  in  order  to 
secure  the  free  and  general  circulation  of 
such  coins. 

The  higher  price  of  our  fractional  silver 
coin,  as  compared  with  silver  bullion,  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness,  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that,  in  limited  amounts  (not  ex- 
ceeding $5  in  any  one  payment),  it  is  like 
gold  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  the  United 
States,  and,  in  part,  to  a  limited  demand  for 
its  use  as  money  in  the  payment  of  balances 
for  customs  purposes,  and  for  the  settlement 
of  fractional  amounts  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  our  bonded  debt ;  also,  for  use  in 
general  circulation  on  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Texas  and  certain 
other  portions  of  the  southwest,  where  gold 
is  the  sole  standard,  paper  currency  not  be- 
ing recognized  in  trade  ;  and,  also,  in  certain 
South  American  and  other  countries. 

TABULAR    STATEMENT. 

In  the  following  tatfular  statement,  the 
dollar  of  silver  bullion,  and  the  dollar  of  silver 
coin,  are  each  assumed  to  be  25  grammes  of 
silver  of  the  fineness  of  9-10  —  the  same  with' 
regard  to  quantity  and  fineness,  as  that  of 
the  legal  silver  currency  (fractional)  of  the 
United  States  : 

Prices  —  June  5,  1875. 

The  gold  price  of  $100  in  greenbacks,  is $85.50 

The  gold  price  of  §100  in  silver  bullion,  is  . . .  $88.01 
The  gold  price  of  $100  in  silver  coin,  is  from    $32  to  95 
Consequently  — 

The  grt-enback  price  of  $100  in  £Old,  is $117.0 

The  silver  bullion  price  of  $100  in  gold,  is  $Li3.tJ 


The  silver  cein  price  of  $100  in  gold,  is 


Also- 


Irom      $108.7 
to        §115.3 


The  greenback  price  of  $100  in  silver  bullion,  is    $102.9 
Greenback  price  of$!00  in  silver  coin,   \ft££*     f [n  1 

Al'o  — 
The  silver  bullion  price  of  $100  in  sil-5  from      $104.5 

ver.oin.  is \     to         $108.0 

The  silver  buln  priceof  $100.  in  greenbacks,  is  $  97.2 

<*!>   —     

Every  Centennial  celebration  should  deep- 
en the  public  gratitude  for  the  great  party 
which  saved  the  nation  from  destruction. 
If  our  forefathers  are  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance for  their  wisdom,  and  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  patriot  who  in 
these  latter  days  should  eqirel  wisdom  and 
fidelity  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  general 
rejoicing.  The  Republican  party  may  justly 
claim  for  itself  a  share  of  the  gratitude  be- 
stowed upon  those  who  fought  the  first  batttes 
for  popular  freedom. 


VATICANISM   IN   GERMANY. 
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The  present  attitude  of  Germany  toward 
Rome,  is  not  one  of  hostility  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  a  spiritual  power,  hut 
as  a  temporal  one,  assuming  authority  above 
the  state.  Except,  so  far  as  it  comes  in  con- 
flict with  the  church  doctrine  of  infallibility, 
it  is,  in  no  sense  of  the  term,  a  religious  move- 
ment ;  it  is  simply  the  German  Empire  as- 
serting its  supremacy  in  matters  of  state 
over  what  has  been  called  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Romish  Church,  the  Apostolic  Em- 
pire. 

The  question  to  be  settled  by  the  German 
Empire,  is  one  of  allegiance  to  its  laws. 
The  Romish  Church,  both  in  theory  and 
praetice,  holds  its  first  allegiance  to  the 
Apostolic  Empire,  with  the  Pope  as  its  su- 
preme head  ;  its  second  allegiance,  to  the 
German  Empire  with  King  William  as  its 
ruler.  The  adherents  of  this  church  num- 
ber many  millions  ;  its  teachings  have  be- 
come part  of  their  faith,  and  thus  Germany 
has  within  its  borders  citizens  who  claim 
its  protection  and  the  full  benefit  of  its  laws, 
and  yet  hold  an  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
potentate  whose  orders  they  are  bound  to 
obey,  even  though  obedience  brings  them 
into  direct  antagonism  with  the  State  whose 
citizens  they  claim  to  be. 

This  anomaly  was  one  which  early  attracted, 
not  only  the  attention  of  Bismarck,  but 
other  distinguished  statesmen,  some  of 
whom  were  earnest  Catholics  devoted  to  the 
church  and  yet  sensible  of  their  duty  to 
the  Empire.  They  saw  that  two  powers 
claiming  equal  or  superior  jurisdiction,  could 
not  exist  without  the  final  submission  of 
one  to  the  other.  It  would  eventually  come 
about  either  through  bloody  conflict  or  peace- 
ful measures.  The  questions  with  these 
statesmen  were  simply,  shall  Germany  be 
ruled  by  Rome  or  by  herself  ?  Shall  the 
laws  of  the  Empire  be  weaker  than  the  words 
of  the  Pope  ?  On  these  points  there  could 
be  no  compromise  ;  it  must  be  one  or  the 
other — the  supremacy  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, or  the  supremacy  of  the  Apostolic 
Empire. 
2r 


The  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France 
postponed  the  settlement  of  a  question  which 
had  long  been  pending.  The  close  of  the 
war  found  the  German  Empire  more  thor- 
oughly nationalized  than  at  the  opening. 
Its  several  parts  were  more  united  ;  its  bor- 
ders were  enlarged ;  its  people  were  more 
devoted  to  the  interest  and  advancement  of 
the  Empire  ;  in  a  word  it  had  grown  in  the 
midst  of  a  destructive  war. 

France  no  longer  dreaded  as  an  ally  of 
Rome  ;  Italy  far  from  friendly  to  the  Papal 
doctrine  of  infallibility ;  Austria  too  intent 
on  keeping  peace  with  a  nation  flushed  with 
victory,  and  guarded  by  the  best  equipped 
standing  army  in  all  Europe,  gave  to  Ger- 
many the  opportunity  which  she  had  sought 
for  years,  to  say  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  "  as  a  spiritual  power  you  can  con- 
tinue  in  Germany,  but  as  a  temporal  power, 
claiming  equal  authority  with  the  laws  of 
the  Empire,  you  hereby  receive  notice  to 
vacate  the  State  or  obey  its  laws.  Henceforth 
the  German  Empire  assumes  full  control  of 
its  citizens,  and  the  Apostolic  Empire  must 
conform  to  the  new  order  of  things." 

By  its  recent  acts  toward  the  Romish 
Church,  Germany  simply  proclaims  its  inde- 
pendence and  asserts  its  sovereignty.  Hence- 
forth the  German  citizen,  whether  he  be  a 
bishop,  a  priest,  or  a  layman,  can  appeal  for 
protection  to  the  State  against  the  rigors  or 
injustice  of  ecclesiastical  law.  If  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  seeks  through  the  bishops  to  fine  or 
imprison  a  Catholic  citizen,  or  to  deprive 
him  of  his  honors  or  his  property,  or  to  mo- 
lest him  in  any  way,  the  punishment  can 
only  be  inflicted  by  first  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  punished,  and  even  then  it  must 
not  violate  the  laws  of  the  realm.  This,  it 
will  be  noted,  destroys*  the  temporal  power 
of  the  church,  and  only  the  temporal  power, 
for  it  leaves  untouched  the  faith  which  rec- 
ognizes the  Pope  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
church.  Therefore,  the  movement  in  Ger- 
many is  political  and  not  religious  in  its. 
character,  more  defensive  than  aggressive, 
and  though  the  Romish  Church  throughout 
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the  world  may  endeavor  to  construe  it  into 
a  movement  of  religious  persecution,  the 
unprejudiced  observer  will  see  in  it  nothing 
but  the  exercise  of  an  inherent  right  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  to  compel  all  church  or 
other  organizations  to  submit  to  its  laws, 
and  to  enjoy  their  forms  of  worship  on  the 
basis  of  equality,  each  entitled  to  respect 
and  protection,  and  all  required  to  conform 
to  the  laws  of  the  only  temporal  sovereign, 
the  State. 

VATICANISM. 

To  better  understand  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  to  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Apostolic  Empire  or  Ro- 
man Hierarchy  to  the  civil  laws  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  we  should  first  understand  the 
character  of  Vaticanism,  the  power  from 
which  the  Hierarchy  derives  its  authority, 
and  on  which  it  bases  its  claims  to  make  its 
own  laws  and  to  annul  those  of  the  State 
which  in  any  way  interfere  with  its  pre- 
rogatives. 

What  is  Vaticanism?  To  give  a  detailed 
answer  that  would  cover  all  its  claims  and 
set  forth  all  its  pretentions  to  the  exercise  of 
temporal  authority,  would  fill  a  volume. 
The  briefest  reply  is  the  one  most  compre- 
hensive. Vaticanism  is  Papal  authority 
in  its  organized  form,  or,  the  will  of  the 
Vatican  as  expressed  through  canonical  and 
ecclesiastical  laws;  a  system  arrogating  to 
itself  the  divine  right  of  governing,  both  in 
politics  and  religion,  the  whole  domain  of 
Roman  Catholic  Christendom.  The  Vatican 
decrees  are  held  to  be  the  supreme  command 
of  (rod,  through  the  Pope,  to  his  faithful 
subjects,  to  be  obeyed  by  them  on  all  ques- 
tions of  faith  and  morals, of  civil  and  religious 
duty.  Therefore,  whatever  the  Vatican  de- 
crees becomes  a  law,  imperative,  absolute,  to 
be  obeyed  and  not  gainsaid  by  all  within  the 
province  of  the  Romish  Church. 

What  is  the  nature  of  its  power  ?  How 
far  can  Vaticanism  go  in  the  government  of 
a  people  ?  These  are  questions  on  which 
Catholics  are  divided,  and  the  solution  of 
which  is  continually  affecting  the  unity  of 
the  Church.     The  majority  of  the  adherents 


of  the  Romish  Church  believe  in  the  univer- 
sal or  supreme  authority  of  Vaticanism,  are 
loyal  to  its  decrees,  and  subordinate  their 
allegiance  to  their  country,  to  their  higher 
allegiance  to  the  Pope,  recognizing  in  him 
the  only  sovereign  who  derives  his  authority 
from  God,  who  through  such  devotion  has 
the  right  to  command  their  allegiance. 

Other  Catholics,  no  less  sincere  in  their 
devotion  to  the  church  than  the  ones  men- 
tioned, hold  to  the  doctrine  that  Vaticanism 
has  no  relation  to  the  State,  except  through 
the  force  of  example  ;  that  its  province  is 
spiritual,  and  not  in  any  sense  political,  and 
that  the  Vatican  decrees  are  simply  directory 
in  their  character,  confined  to  church  dis- 
cipline, and  have  no  binding  force  over  a 
citizen  in  his  relations  to  the  State  in  which 
he  claims  citizenship. 

Here  we  have  a  division  of  opinion  in  a 
church  that  recognizes  a  common  head. 
Both  sides  of  the  question  admit  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the 
church,  both  agree  in  all  matters  of  discipline, 
but  a  line  divides  them  on  a  question  of 
temporal  power,  the  one  claiming  him  to  be 
above  the  princes  of  the  earth,  the  other 
asserting  that  he  has  no  political  power. 
In  Germany  this  division  is  marked,  and 
has  led  to  a  serious  split  in  the  church. 
The  result  has  been,  the  dissenters  from  the 
accepted  meaning  and  scope  of  Vaticanism, 
have  banded  together,  and  under  the  name 
of  Old  Catholics  are  daily  gaining  converts 
to  what  they  deem  the  only  true  doctrine  on 
which  Catholicism  can  stand.  But  as  these 
dissenters,  or  Old  Catholics,  are  largely  in 
the  minority,  we  must  accept  the  assumption 
of  Vaticanism,  of  its  right  to  supremacy  over 
civil  law  as  the  vital  point  at  issue  between 
the  German  Government  and  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Gladstone,  in  speaking  of  these  Vatican 
decrees,  says:  "In  the  presence  of  these 
decrees  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  English 
Catholics  to  pay  to  their  sovereign  a  full 
and  undivided  allegiance."  And  again. 
"The  Vatican  decrees  do,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  establish  for  the  Pope  a  supreme  com- 
mand over  loyalty  and  civil  duty.  And 
again  he  says  with  great  clearness  : 
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"It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  entire  mistake 
to  suppose  that  theories  like  those  of  which 
Rome  is  the  centre,  are  not  operative  on  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  men.  An  army  of 
teachers,  the  largest  and  most  compact  in  the 
world,  is  ever  sedulously  at  work  to  "bring 
them  into  practice.  Within  our  time  they 
have  most  powerfully,  as  well  as  most  in- 
juriously, altered  the  spirit  and  feeling  of 
the  Roman  Church  at  large  ;  and  it  will  be 
strange  indeed  if,  having  done  so  much  in 
the  last  half  century,  they  shall  effect 
nothing  in  the  next." 

THE  TEMPORAL  POWER  OF  ROME. 

It  is  with  this  power  of  Vaticanism — teach- 
ing to  German  subjects  the  fatal  doctrine  of 
Papal  infallibility ;  dividing  them  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  Empire  ;  disturbing  them  in 
their  civil  relations  to  the  realm  ;  and  sow- 
ing seeds  of  political  and  religious  dissen- 
sions— that  Bismarck  has  to  deal.  It  has 
been  said  that  Bismarck  is  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  but  this  is  true  only  in  the  sense 
of  his  representative  character.  In  this  Bis- 
marck represents  the  spirit  of  progressive 
Germany  ;  the  soul  of  the  new  Empire  that  is 
shaking  off  the  chains  of  the  past,  and  rising 
up  like  a  youthful  giant  to  enjoy  its  liber- 
ties, enforce  its  rights,  and  become  the  leader 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  the  irre- 
pressible spirit  of  the  German  people  who 
long  to  see  the  Empire  supreme  within  its 
own  borders,^  that  impels  Bismarck,  as  its 
best  and  most  courageous  representative  to 
lead  the  movement,  not  against  the  Catholic 
faith,  but  against  the  temporal  power  which 
Vaticanism  or  Papal  authority  has  exercised 
over  the  civil  law  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  movement  is  not  a  sudden  one.  It  is 
the  result  of  deliberate  judgment  formed 
from  the  experience  of  years.  Leading  Ger- 
man statesmen  for  the  past  twenty  years 
have  seen  in  the  assumption  of  the  Romish 
Hierarchy,  a  danger  which  would  eventually, 
unless  checked,  destroy  the  integrity  of  the 
State.  They  saw,  with  alarm,  a  church 
which  had  been  invited  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
accorded  by  Prussian  laws  toother  churches, 
abusing  the  spirit  of  toleration,  and  trans- 
forming what  was  granted  as  a  privilege  into 


a  divine  right  above  the  laws  of  the  realm 
and  responsible  only  to  Rome.  They  beheld 
a  church  which  had  come  to  them  humbled, 
shattered,  destitute,  glad  to  accept  their  hos- 
pitality and  the  protection  of  their  liberal 
laws,  grow,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  na- 
tion which  sheltered  it,  but  in  sympathy 
with  a  foreign  potentate,  whose  commands 
taught  its  followers  not  gratitude  and  loyalty 
to  Prussia,  but  supreme  loyalty  to  Rome. 

From  1821  to  1837,  the  Roman  Church 
quietly  acquiesced  in  those  civil  laws  which 
Prussia  had  established  for  her  own  safety. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Romish  Church  was  re-established  in  Prussia, 
shortly  after  1815,  was  a  willing  submission 
to  Prussian  laws.  This  was  cheerfully  given, 
and  the  Church  and  State  lived  in  harmony 
until  ahout  1844,  when  the  secret  intrigues 
of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  began  to  bear  fruits 
in  the  shape  of  new  demands  and  aggres- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  church.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1850  gave  the  Papal  Hierarchy 
its  first  strong  hold  upon  the  State.  Under 
the  plausible  plea  of  "  the  freedom  of  the 
Church,"  it  secured  certain  rights  which 
became  the  levers  to  overturn  restrictions 
placed  upon  it.  The  power  of  supervision, 
still  retained  by  Prussia  in  her  Constitution 
of  1850,  soon  became  a  dead  letter,  so  far  as 
it  applied  to  the  Romish  Hierarchy,  and  the 
church  as  it  grew  in  strength  increased  in 
arrogance,  until  its  pretentions  of  authority 
and  open  defiance  of  law,  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  State  to  surrender  its  au- 
thority to  Rome,  or  at  once  take  such  steps 
as  would  subordinate  the  Romish  Church  to 
the  same  laws  which  governed  other  religious 
organizations  in  the  realm. 

The  measures  necessary  to  restrict  Papal 
authority  were  delayed  from  year  to  year. 
Italy  under  the  finger  of  the  Pope  ;  Austria 
obedient  to  his  commands  ;  France  the  nat- 
ural enemy  of  Prussia,  and  governed  by 
Napoleon,  who  drew  his  inspiration  from 
Rome,  made  the  work  of  self-protection,  not 
only  hazardous  to  the  peace  of  the  realm, 
but  perilous  to  national  existence. 

In  the  meantime  the  Papal  Hierarchy  grew 
in  boldness,  and  became  more  exacting  in  its 
demands.  Romish  Bishops  entered  Govern- 
ment schools  and  instructed   teachers,    ap- 
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pointed  and  paid  for  by  the  State,  what  they  |  human  race — the  conflict  between  kingship 

should,   and  what   they   should   not  teach.  |  and  priestism.    *     *    *    *    The  Papacy  has 

„    ,  L  .    -,  .    •,  e\  ever  been  a  political  power  which,  with  the 

to  an  account  for  this  abuse  of ,  „reatest  audacitVj  and  wit]l  momentous  con- 


a  supervising  privilege  granted  them,  they 
arrogantly  replied,  that  every  Catholic  teach- 
er was  subject  to  their  control,  and  this,  not 
through  the  laws  of  Prussia,  but  under  the 
laws  of  the  Church. 

THE     CONFLICT    A    POLITICAL    ONE. 

The  Romish  organs  of  Papacy  have  endeav- 
ored to  transform  the  purely  defensive  and 
political  policy  of  Germany  into  a  bitter  per- 
secution of  the  Catholic  Church.  Nothing 
could  be  wider  from  the  truth,  for  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  to-day,  enjoys  equal  privileges 
in  Germany  with  the  Evangelical  Church. 
Its  liberty  of  conscience  has  not  been  inter- 
fered with  ;  its  forms  of  worship  remain  the 
same  as  ever  ;  the  persons  of  its  priests  and 
bishops  are  protected,  and  its  14,000,000  of 
followers  have  all  the  rights  accorded  to  the 
25,000,000  who  worship  under  the  forms  of 
the  Evangelical  Church.  In  fact,  religious  and 
civil  liberty  were  never  greater  in  Germany 
than  in  the  presence  of  this  movement,  which 
seeks  to  increase  personal  liberty  by  remov- 
ing from  the  State  a  tyranny,  which,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  the  Church,  proclaims  itself 
not  only  the  owner  of  the  citizen's  conscience, 
but  the  God-appointed  judge,  over  and  above 
the  nation  itself.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  German  movement,  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  Prussia  and  the  Empire  is  directed, 
not  against  the  Catholic  faith,  but  against 
a  Hierarchy,  which  proclaims  ecclesiastical 
law  to  be  above  the  civil,  and  the  Pope 
above  the  King. 

The  whole  question  was  plainly  stated  by 
Bismarck  in  his  speech  of  March  10,  1873. 
He  said  ; 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  question  with  which 
we  are  occupied  is  falsified,  and  the  light  in 
which  we  view  it  is  likewise  false,  when  it  is 
represented  as  a  question  of  Church  or  of  con- 
fession. Jt  is  really  a  political  question ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  struggle  of  an 
Evangelical  dynasty  against  the  Catholic 
Church — though  some  would  persuade  our 
<  latholic  fellow- citizens  that  this  is  the  issue ; 
it  does  not  enter  into  the  strife  between  faith 
and  unbelief;  it  is  concerned  only  with  the 
immemorial  conflict  of  authority  —  old  as  the 


sequences,  has  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world;  which  has  striven  after  such  encroach- 
ment, and  held  this  in  view  as  its  programme. 
That  programme  is  well  understood.  The 
goal  which,  like  the  Frenchman's  dream  of 
an  unbroken  Rhine  boundary,  floats  before 
the  Papal  power—  the  programme  which,  in 
the  time  of  the  mediaeval  emperors,  was  near 
its  realization,  is  the  subjection  of  the  civil 
power  to  the  ecclesiastical.  A  high  political 
aim ;  an  endeavor  which,  however,  is  as  old 
as  humanity,  since  there  have  always  been 
either  shrewd  men  or  actual  priests  who 
have  put  forth  the  pretension  that  the  will 
of  God  was  more  intimately  known  to  them 
than  to  their  fellows  ;  and  that  upon  the 
ground  of  this  pretension  they  had  the  right 
to  rule  their  fellows  ;  and  that  this  position 
is  the  basis  of  the  Papal  pretension  to  sove- 
reignty is  well  known." 

This  lucid  statement  of  Bismarck  gives  the 
key  to  the  conflict  now  going  on  in  Germany 
between  Church  and  State,  or,  as  the  illus- 
trious statesman  gives  it,  between  kingship 
and  priestism. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
October  7,  1874,  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  of 
Berlin,  thus  referred  to  the  movement : 

"The  conflict  is  not  with  the  Church  ol 
Rome,  as  an  ecclesiastical  communion,  but 
with  the  political  doings  of  the  Ultramontane 
party  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  their  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  ;  their  open  contempt  of  the 
civil  authority;  their  open  and  secret  plottings 
against  the  Empire.  *  *  *  A  labored  attempt 
has  been  made  through  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  persecuted  in  Germany  ; 
and  Dr.  Manning  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  in  Germany  there  is  witnessed  to- day 
the  most  despotic  persecution  of  the  Church 
that  has  been  known  since  the  days  of  Diocle- 
tian. As  an  impartial  observer  during  the 
whole  stage  of  this  conflict,  I  do  most  solemnly 
and  emphatically  deny  that  there  is  any  per- 
secution of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Germany.  I  deny  that  any  man  in  Germany 
is  persecuted,  either  as  an  officer  or  member 
of  that  Church,  or  is  dealt  with  by  law  for 
anything  that  belongs  to  him  or  concerns 
him  in  his  simple  and  proper  capacity  as  a 
believer  in  that  faith,  or  a  worshipper  in  that 
Church  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  Dr.  Man- 
ning knows  that  as  well  as  I  do.  *  '*  * 
The  quarrel  with  the  bishops  in  Germany  is 
not  that  they  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  nor  that  they  openly  teach  this  doc- 
trine, but  that  they  use  the  opprobium  of 
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ecclesiastical  censure  to  compel  other  men  to 
believe  and  to  teach  this  dogma,  or  to  excite 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  against  the 
school  system  provided  by  the  Government, 
because  this  cannot  be  used  for  propagating 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council.  *  *  * 
With  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the  Romish 
Church,  as  a  society  within  itself,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  interfere.  In  that  matter  each 
church  is  left  in  the  independent  use  of  its 
powers.  But  the  Government  does  forbid  the 
use  of  physical  pains  and  material  penalties — 
such  as  fines,  imprisonment,  etc. — to  enforce 
ecclesiastical  censures.  Above  all,  the  Prus- 
sian Government  will  not  sutler  the  officers 
of  a  foreign  politico-ecclesiastical  power  — 
Roman  Jesuits  and  the  like  —  to  use  ecclesi- 
astical threats  and  penalties  for  the  purpose 
of  inciting  and  arraying  its  own  subjects 
against  itself.  It  will  not  suffer  an  ecclesias- 
tical camp,  armed  with  pains  and  penalties, 
to  be  organized  against  liberty  of  the  person 
or  peace  of  the  realm.  *  *  *  The  State 
is  sovereignty,  and  cannot  admit  any  other 
sovereignty,  temporal  or  spiritual,  between 
its  subjects  and  itself.  You  cannot  forget  the 
time  in  the  history  of  Scotland  and  England, 
when  the  Pope  held  the  scales  between  the 
two  nations,  and  when  the  Papal  Legate  made 
peace  or  war  for  this  island.  That  dictation 
of  Rome  is  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  Ger- 
many, in  our  time,  and  I  feel  that  in  this  war- 
fare Germany  is  fighting  your  battle  over 
again.  She  has  now  been  put  in  front  of  the 
field.  Had  she  failed  in  her  last  war,  Victor 
Emanuel  would  not  now  be  in  Rome  ;  France 
would  be  propping  up  the  Papal  power  with 
her  bayonets,  and  threatening  the  peace  of 
Europe  with  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil in  arms  ;  the  Jesuits  would  have  a  million 
soldiers  at  their  backs,  and  the  Pope  would 
feel  himself  not  only  infallible  but  invincible. 
It  is  because  Germany  has  defeated  all  this 
that  Germany  is  hated  at  Rome.  It  is  because 
the  Empire  has  been  erected,  binding  all  the 
German  States  under  the  lead  of  the  most 
powerful  Protestant  power  of  Europe,  that 
the  Ultramontanes  are  struggling  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  last  four  years." 

In  the  extracts  quoted  we  have  a  plain 
statement  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  the 
high  authority  of  the  one  who  gives  it  entitles 
it  to  confidence  and  belief. 

Therefore,  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  the 
impartial  mind  than  the  assertion  already 
made,  that  the  conflict  in  Germany  is  purely 
a  political, one,  having  no  bearing  whatever 
on  religion,  except  so  far  as  it  denies  to  one 
of  its  leading  branches  the  assumption  of  a 
power  which  belongs  not  to  religion,  but  ex- 
exclusively  to  the  political  or  civil  power  of 
the  State. 


PAPAL  SUPREMACY  TO  BE  FEARED  BY  GERMAXY. 

There  are  many  people  who  regard  the 
religious  legislation,  so-called,  in  Germany, 
as  uncalled  for.  They  claim  that  Papacy 
means  peace,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  with  all  its  assumption  of  power 
over  its  members  and  society,  is  compatible 
with  the  highest  degree  of  civil  liberty. 

As  a  theory  of  faith,  this  may  be  correct, 
but  the  experience  of  centuries  proves  it 
wrong  in  practice.  The  history  of  the  world, 
if  it  teaches  anything,  teaches  this  one  fact, 
that  Papal  supremacy  over  the  civil  law  is 
inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  and  exist- 
ence of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Historical  facts  crowd  upon  us  when  we 
seek  the  proof  of  this  statement.  From  the 
dethronement  of  Henry  the  IV,  of  Germany, 
by  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  VII,  in  the 
11th  century,  down  to  the  compromise 
treaty  at  Westphalia,  in  1648,  not  only  the 
soil  of  Germany,  but  the  soil  of  all  nations 
under  Romish  domination,  was  drenched 
in  the  blood  shed  in  those  civil  wars,  waged 
by  Romanism,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  as  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  against  all  who  refused  to 
accept  the  dogmas  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  in  the  19th  century,  the  perse- 
cutions carried  on  in  its  name  and  by  its  sanc- 
tion, for  more  than  ten  centuries,  are  histor- 
ical facts,  and  as  such,  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  past  is  too  often  a  faithful  index  of  the 
future,  and  what  the  Romish  Church  has 
been  in  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many, when  it  had  control  of  the  temporal 
power  of  those  kingdoms,  it  may  be  again,  if 
vested  with  like  authority.  The  horrors  of 
the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  in  which  70,000  unbelievers  in 
the  Romish  faith  were  slain  in  cold  blood  ; 
the  persecutions  in  England,  under  the  reign 
of  bloody  Mary,  and  the  horrible  cruelties 
which  characterized  the  Papal  force  during 
the  thirty  years'  war,  which  devastated  and 
impoverished  Germany,  are  but  single  counts 
in  the  long  list  of  indictments  which  stand 
against  the  past  record  of  the  Romish  Church. 
We  do  not  say  that  these  persecutions  find 
defense  or  justification  among  the  intelligent 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  age,  or  wore 
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endorsed  at  the  time  by  all  within  the  Church, 
but  we  do  say  that  they  illustrate  the  tyran- 
nical power  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy  when 
possessed  with  supreme  authority,  and  fore- 
shadow the  policy  which  would  again  be 
adopted,  if  the  Jesuitical  or  Ultramontane 
branch  of  the  Church  should  be  restored  to 
power. 

Of  all  nations  in  Europe,  Germany  has  good 
reasons  to  dread  the  ascendancy  of  Papal  au- 
thority. Her  central  position  has  made  her 
the  battte-field  of  nearly  every  great  war  that 
has  desolated  the  Continent.  Her  soil  has 
been  reddened  with  the  blood  of  her  noblest 
sons,  whose  only  crime  was  their  refusal  to 
obey  the  decrees  of  the  Pope. 

Germany  can  never  forget  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  a  German  Emperor — Henry  IV, 
(1077)  —  crossing  the  Alps,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  to  obey  the  summons  of  Pope  Gregory 
VII ;  his  waiting  for  three  days,  barefooted 
and  poorly  clad,  in  an  outer  court  of  the  Castle 
of  Canossa,  before  the  haughty  Prelate  would 
grant  him  an  audience.  Nor  has  she  forgot- 
ten the  thirty  years'  bloody  war  which  fol- 
lowed the  Papal  dethronement  of  her  Sove- 
reign. Nor  has  she  erased  from  her  memory 
the  struggle  of  nearly  a  century,  wben  the 
Hohenstaufen  Emperors,  (1138-1254)  stood 
like  a  wall  of  fire  between  her  conscience  and 
the  legions  of  Papacy. 

The  land  which  gave  birth  to  Luther — which 
poured  out  its  blood  like  water  to  sustain  the 
Reformation  (1517),  which  suffered  —  under 
Charles  V  (1547),  and  Ferdinand  II  (1619-37), 
—  horrors  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  which,  through  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  has  been  torn  and  rent  asun- 
der by  fierce  wars  instigated  by  Papal  intrigue, 
has  a  natural  right  to  be  jealous  of  her  liber- 
ties and  to  be  on  her  guard  against  the  ascend- 
ancy of  a  power  winch  has  caused  her  so  much 
suffering  in  the  past.  To  the  people  of  this 
free  land,  the  present  attitude  of  Germany 
toward  the  Romish  Church,  may  appear  to  be 
one  of  selfishness,  but  to  the  Empire,  which 
bnilds  upon  the  experience  of  ten  centuries, 
if  has  become  one  of  political  necessity.  Free 
from  Papal  domination,  Germany  has  a  bril- 
liant career  before  her  —  one  that  will  arouse 
tin:  pride  of  ber  children  and  their  descend- 
ants throughout  the  world.    To-day  she  stands 


proudly  erect  in  her  new  manhood,  not  to  per- 
secute, or  shackle  a  doctrine  of  faith,  but  to 
declare  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout 
her  borders  ;  to  declare  the  supremacy  of  her 
civil  laws  over  those  which,  in  the  name  of 
the  Church,  would  undermine  her  authority, 
weaken  her  unity,  and  eventually  destroy 
her  liberty. 

OLD    DOCTRINES    REVIVED. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Great,  or,  as  he  is 
more  familiarly  known,  Charlemagne,  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  ancient  and 
modern  history.  He  was  the  most  famous  of 
French  Kings,  and  from  his  reign  may  be 
dated  the  first  assumption  of  power  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome  over  the  sovereignty  of  Ger- 
many. 

If  history  is  to  be  believed,  this  King  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  the  Pope  the  crown 
and  title  ' '  Emperor  of  the  West. ' '  The  story 
as  told  by  Goodrich,  the  historian,  runs  in  this 
wise :  In  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  visited 
Rome,  and  the  Pope,  as  a  testimony  of  his  grat- 
itude fov  the  benefits  he  had  received,  resolved 
to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Emperor  of 
the  West."  But  this  he  intended  as  a  sur- 
prise for  the  King.  Accordingly,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  when  the  great  church  at  Rome  was 
crowded  with  people  of  various  nations,  the 
Pope  came  softly  behind  the  King,  as  he  knelt 
before  the  altar,  and  placed  a  crown  upon  his 
head.  The  lofty  dome  resounded  with  the 
cry,  "Long  life  to  Charles  the  August,  crown- 
ed by  the  hand  of  God  !  Long  life  to  the  Great 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  ! ' '  The  extent  of  this 
ruler's  empire  may  be  judged,  when  we  say, 
that  it  covered  all  the  territory  now  occupied 
by  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Po- 
land, half  of  Spain,  and  all  France. 

From  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
present,  the  Papal  power  has  never  relin- 
quished, except  by  force  of  arms,  this  claim 
of  supreme  sovereignty  over  the  German 
empire.  If  Napoleon  III  had  been  success- 
ful in  his  attempted  conquest  of  Germany, 
Pope  Pious  IX  would  have  conferred  upon 
him  a  crown  and  title  equal  to  that  which 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  had  been 
given  to  Charlamagne. 

This  claim  to  temporal  sovereignty  is  as 
strong  now   as  it  was  then.      The   following 
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extract  from  the  bull  of  ex-communication 
against  Henry  IV  by  Gregory  VII  (1076)  is 
what  is  now  claimed  at  Rome,  with  the  ad- 
ditional force  imparted  to  it  by  the  doctrine 
of  infallibility,  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Romish  church  as  a  dogma  of  faith  : 

"Now  I  beseech  you,  oh  most  holy  fathers 
and  princes,  cause  that  all  the  world  may 
understand  and  know  that  if  ye  are  able  to 
bind  and  loose  in  heaven,  ye  are  able  upon 
earth  to  give  and  to  take  away  empires, 
kingdoms,  principalities,  marquisates,  duch- 
ies, countships,  and  the  possessions  .of  all 
men,  according  to  the  deserts  of  each.  Of- 
ten, indeed,  have  ye  taken  away  pa- 
triarchates, primacies,  archbishopries,  and 
bishopries,  from  the  evil  and  unworthy,  and 
have  bestowed  these  upon  men  of  true  piety. 
If,  then,  ye  judge  spiritual  things,  what 
must  not  be  believed  of  your  power  over 
worldly  things  ?  And  if  ye  judge  the  angels 
who  rule  over  all  proud  princes,  what  can 
you  not  do  to  their  slaves  ?" 

As  a  logical  sequence  to  this  assumption 
of  Gregory  VII,  we  have  the  subsequent  de- 
position of  Frederick  II  by  Pope  Innocent 
IV,  (1243)  delivered  in  the  presence  of  140 
prelates  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Lyons. 
After  reciting  the  offence  of  Frederick  against 
the  Church,  Innocent  declares  : 

"That  because  of  his  iniquities  the  Em- 
peror has  been  set  aside  by  God,  from  the 
sovereignty  of  which  he  has  proved  himself 
so  unworthy,  and  is  stripped  of  all  his  honors 
and  dignities,  which  judgment  the  apostolic 
See  doth  now  pronounee  and  enforce,  absolv- 
ing all  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
threatening  with  excommunication  all  who 
shall  in  any  way  acknowledge  or  uphold  him 
as  emperor  or  as  king  ;  and  summoning  the 
electors  of  the  empire  to  choose  at  once  a 
successor  to  its  now  deposed  and  anathema- 
tized head." 

But  papal  assumption  was  never  put  in  a 
stronger  light  than  by  Boniface  VIII,  (1294) 
in  his  famous  bull   "Unam  Sanctam  :  " 

' '  The  Pope  has  two  swords  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal ;  the  one  to  be  wielded  by  the 
Church,  the  other  for  the  Church  ;  the  one 
by  the  priesthood,  the    other    by  kings    and 


soldiers,  but  this  only  on  the  hint  or  the 
sufferance  of  the  priest.  One  sword,  howev- 
er must  be  under  the  other,  and  the  tem- 
poral authority  must  be  subject  to  the  spir- 
itual power.  As  saith  the  apostle,  "there  is 
no  power  but  of  God  :  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordered  of  God  ;"  but  they  would  not  be  in 
order  unless  one  sword  were  under  the  other. 
If  the  temporal  power  goes  astray  then  mus$ 
it  be  rectified  by  the  spiritual  ;  if  such  a 
power  illtreats  those  that  are  under  it,  it  has 
a  judge  in  the  higher  spiritual  power  ;  but 
this  which  is  highest  of  all  can  be  judged  by 
God  only,  not  by  any  man,  as  saith  the  apos- 
tle ;  "he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things, 
yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man." 
Wherefore  we  do  declare,  proclaim,  decree, 
and  determine  hereby  that  every  human 
creature  is  subject  to  the  Roman  Pope,  and 
that  none  can  be  saved  who  doth  not  so  be- 
lieve." 

That  this  doctrine  of  temporal  supremacy 
is  still  adhered  to  by  the  Ultramontane  school 
of  Romanism,  and  is  advocated  by  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  bishops  of  the  Church 
is  a  fact  of  which  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence. In  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Pro- 
Cathedral  at  Kensington,  October  9,  1864, 
Dr.  Manning,  speaking  as  for  the  Pope  put 
into  his  mouth  the  following: — "I  acknwl- 
edge  no  civil  power  ;  I  am  the  subject  of  no 
prince  ;  and  I  claim  more  than  this — I  claim 
to  be  the  supreme  judge  and  director  of  the 
consciences  of  men — of  the  peasant  that  tills 
the  field  and  of  the  prince  that  sits  upon  the 
throne  ;  of  the  household  that  lives  in  the 
shade  of  privacy  and  the  legislator  that  makes 
laws  for  kingdoms ;  I  am  the  sole,  last  su- 
preme judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong." 

This  is  the  pDwer — illustrated  in  the  sen- 
timents that  are  quoted — against  which  the 
German  Empire,  with  Prussia  as  its  leading 
spirit,  is  acting  to-day.  Germany  is  in  ear- 
nest!  In  the  language  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, to  Earl  Russell :  "The  duty  devolves 
upon  me  of  leading  the  nation  once  more  in 
the  war  maintained  in  former  times,  for  cen- 
turies long,  by  the  German  Emperor,  against 
a  power  whose  domination  has  never  in  any 
country  been  found  compatible  with  the 
freedom  and  the  welfare  of  nations." 
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THE   EMPIRE ITS   RELIGION,    &C. 

The  geographical  position  of  Germany 
makes  it  naturally  the  keystone  of  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe.  Its  central  location 
has  made  it  the  theatre  of  the  great  wars  that 
for  centuries  past  have  desolated  the  conti- 
nent. With  its  boundaries  exposed  on  near- 
ly every  side  it  has  offered  a  tempting  field 
for  conquest.  Until  Bismarck  welded  the 
several  States  into  a  single  empire,  German 
unity  seemed  more  a  chimera  than  a  possible 
fact.  For  a  long  series  of  years  the  dream 
of  a  grand  German  Empire  floated  before  the 
vision  of  illustrious  statesmen,  but  the  real- 
ity seemed  impossible  until  the  result  of  the 
late  war  aroused  the  pride  for  a  united  na- 
tionality and  in  the  hands  of  Bismarck  made 
the  Empire  an  accomplished  fact.  The  mil- 
itary prestige  of  Prussia  made  it  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  new  Union,  and  to  her  king  as 
the  Emperor  of  united  Germany  the  smaller 
States  and  principalities  rendered  willing 
allegiance.  The  present  Emperor  was  elect- 
ed by  a  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  on  the  initiative  of  all 
the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany. 

The  constitution  of  the  German  Empire 
under  William  T,  bears  date  April  16,  1871, 
The  States  of  the  Empire  number  27.  The 
Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  numbers 
59  members,  and  represents  tbe  individual 
States  of  Germany.  The  Reichstag  or  Diet 
of  the  Realm,  represents  the  German  nation 
and  numbers  397  deputies. 

The  census  of  December  1,  1871,  shows 
the  population  of  the  Empire  to  be  41,041,- 
485,  divided  as  follows  :  Protestants,  25,579,- 
709;  Roman  Catholics,  14,867,463;  Chris- 
tian sects  of  various  denominations,  82,155  , 
and  Jews,  512,158.  In  Prussia,  in  1871,  65 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  Protest- 
ants, and  33£  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics  ; 
while  in  Bavaria  71  per  cent,  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  271  per  cent.  Protestants.  In 
the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  80  per 
cent,  were  Roman  Catholics  and  17£  per  cent. 
Protestants. 

The  royal  family  incline  to  the  Evangelic 
faith.  In  Prussia,  this  faith  is  shared  by 
about  64.87  per  cent,  of  the  people.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  State  claims 


about  32.56  per  cent.,  and  other  creeds  2-57 
per  cent.  In  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Pom- 
erania,  Brandenburg,  and  Saxony,  the  Prot- 
estant faith  largely  predominates,  while  in 
Posen,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  Renish  Prus- 
sia, the  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority. 
The  new  provinces  annexed,  in  1866,  are 
mostly  Protestant  in  their  religious  belief. 
Protestantism  is  gradually  increasing.  Its 
proportionate  growth  is  greater  than  that 
of  Catholicism. 

The  Protestant  churc1..*  is  governed  by 
"consistories,"  or  boards  appointed  by  the 
Government,  one  for  each  province.  There 
are  also  synods  in  most  circles  and  prov- 
inces. In  the  Rhenish  provinces  it  is  fixed 
by  the  concordat  entered  into  between  the 
Government  and  Pope  Pius  VII.  But  in 
every  other  part  of  the  monarchy,  the  Crown 
has  reserved  to  itself  a  control  over  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  and  priests.  There  were  at  the 
census  of  1864  more  Roman  Catholic  priests 
than  Protestant  ministers,  the  number  of  the 
former  amounting  to  6,706,  and  of  the  latterto 
6,531.  The  Protestants  at  the  same  date  had 
8,401  churches,  and  1,113  other  religious 
meeting  places,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  5,548  churches,  and  2,567  chapels,  be- 
sides 243  convents  and  monasteries. 

The  higher  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the 
State,  the  Archbishop  of  Breslau  receiving 
£1,700  a  year,  and  the  other  bishops  about 
£1,135.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
of  both  sects,  mostly  arise  from  endowments. 
In  general,  Government  does  not  guarantee 
the  stipend,  either  of  Protestant  or  Catholic 
clergymen  ;  but  in  some  parishes  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  the  clergy  enjoy  a  public 
provision. 

Napoleon  overthrew,  in  1806,  all  that  was 
left  of  the  Old  German  Empire.  Its  previ- 
ous existence  was  more  in  name  than  in  fact. 
At  one  time  it  was  split  up  into  about  three 
hundred  principalities,  each  claiming  for  it- 
self absolute  authority.  Religious  wars  be- 
tween these  small  states  kept  the  so-called 
empire  in  a  continual  ferment.  The  new 
empire  dates  from  the  close  of  the  Franco* 
Prussian  war.  The  military  prestige  of  the 
German  armies,    and   the  statesmanship   o1 
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Bismarck,  welded  into  a  unit  the  fractions 
which  had  so  long  remained  apart. 

The  French  war  against  Prussia  was  most 
disastrous  to  France.  Aside  from  the  fear- 
ful cost  in  life  and  treasure,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  as  war  indemnity  to  Germany, 
200,000,000  pounds  sterling.  The  wonder- 
ful recuperative  power  of  France  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  this  immense  sum  was 
fully  paid  at  the  end  of  September,  1873. 
Besides  this  treaty  indemnity,  Germany  re- 
ceived a  tribute  from  Paris,  amounting  to 
6,000,000  pounds  sterling,  and  during  the 
occupation  of  French  soil,  levied  contribu- 
tion, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
200,000,000  pounds  sterling.  Thus  the 
war,  instigated  by  the  Pope,  in  order  to  re- 
cover Italy  by  the  aid  of  French  bayonets, 
had  two  results.  It  struck  into  existence  a 
powerful  Protestant  Empire,  the  germs  of 
which  it  sought  to  crush  ;  and  it  crippled, 
almost  to  its  death,  the  nation  which  was 
relied  upon  by  the  Romish  Hierarchy  to 
subjugate  Europe  to  the  doctrine  of  infalli- 
bility as  believed   by  the  Jesuits  of  Franee. 

RELIGIOUS    LEGISLATION  IN  GERMANY. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility  was  an- 
nounced at  Rome,  July  10th,  1870,  the  same 
month  and  the  same  year,  and  within  48 
hours  from  the  time,  July  16th,  1870,  when 
France  under  Papal  influence,  declared  war 
against  Prussia.  It  seems  hardly  probable 
that  this  remarkable  coincidence  was  acci- 
dental. The  motive  for  publishing  the  decree 
of  infallibility,  was  to  weaken  Prussia  by 
withdrawing  from  her  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  Catholic  States  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, and  to  divide  her  own  subjects  on  the 
question  of  allegiance  to  King  and  Pope.  But 
the  German  Catholics  had  not  been  partial  to 
Ultramontanism,  and  were  not  to  be  con- 
verted in  a  moment  to  a  decree  repugnant  to 
their  spirit  of  independence.  The  old  war 
spirit  was  aroused  by  the  declaration  from 
France,  and  most  of  the  smaller  German 
States  agreed  to  make  common  cause  with 
Prussia,  for  they  saw  in  her  downfall  the  de- 
parture of  their  own  freedom.  Bavaria  the 
strongest  Roman  Catholic  State,  was  loth  to 
join  the  movement,  but  finally,  by  a  majority 


of  one,  joined  hands  with  the  rest    of  Ger- 
many. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Ultramon- 
tane doctrine  has  gained  ground  among  the 
German  Catholics.  Bishops  and  others  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Church  have  surrendered 
their  original  convictions,  and  given  in  a 
loyal  adhesion  to  the  decree  of  infallibility, 
thus  placing  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope 
above  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire.  Many 
Catholics — probably  about  100,000,  have  re- 
mained true  to  their  old  faith,  and  these,  in 
opposition  to  the  Ultramontanes,  are  firmly 
united  under  the  name  of  "  Old  Catholics." 

Here  was  an  element  of  disintegration 
which,  if  not  checked,  would  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Empire.  If  the  States  became 
divided  in  their  allegiance,  the  Catholic  States 
holding  allegiance  to  the  Pope  in  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  matters,  and  the  Protest- 
ant States  remaing  true  to  the  nation,  it  re- 
quired no  prophetic  vision  to  see  in  the  not 
far  future,  a  disruption  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  repetition,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the 
bloody  struggles  of  the  past. 

To  prevent  this,  the  nation  has  exercised 
the  right  which  belongs  to  it.  It  has  placed 
the  Romish  Church  on  the  same  level  with 
other  churches.  It  has  passed  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  a  disloyal  sentiment  in 
the  church.  These  laws  differ  very  little 
from  those  in  force  in  Austria.  One  of  them 
asserts  the  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  a 
supreme  control  over  the  education  of  the 
clergy. 

This  is  justified  by  the  State  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  originally  agreed  to  by  the  church, 
and  is  simply  the  revival  of  laws  already  on 
the  statute  book.  Also  on  the  grounds  that 
the  State  pays  the  expenses  of  the  Bishops, 
and  has  the  right  to  supervise  their  educa- 
tion, and  the  education  of  those  whom  they 
appoint. 

Another  law  establishes  the  right  of  the 
State  to  superintend  the  discipline  exercised 
over  clergymen  by  the  church. 

The  State  justifies  this  law  by  claiming, 
that  no  discipline  should  be  exercised  over 
the  clergy  to  enforce  upon  them  a  doctrine 
which  would  array  them  against  the  State. 
The  third  law  defines  the  limits  of  the  eccle- 
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siastical  power  to  exercise  church  discipline 
over  laymen.  The  State  justifies  this  on  the 
grounds  that  it  has  the  right  to  protect  its 
citizens  against  any  invasion  of  their  per- 
sonal rights,  either  by  the  church  or  other 
power.  The  fourth  law  lays  down  certain 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
desire  to  leave  the  church.  This  law  effect- 
ually protects  freedom  of  conscience  through- 
out the  realm. 

Another,  and  more  recent  law,  cuts  off  the 
endowment  of  those  Bishops  who  violate  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  or  publish  decrees,  re- 
ceived from  Rome,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  annulling  of  the  laws,  and  the  absolving 
of  German  Catholics  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  State. 

These  are  the  principle  laws  relating  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  now  in  force 
in  Germany.  They  trench  upon  no  private 
rights,  they  interfere  with  no  personal  ex- 
ercise of  religious  faith,  they  trammel  no 
man's  conscience,  they  simply  deny  to  an 
organized  institution,  having  its  fountain 
head  at  Rome,  the  right  to  exercise  the  inde- 
pendent powers  of  a  kingdom  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  Empire.  In  his 
dispatch  to  the  United  States  Government, 
dated  July  16,  1870,  George  Bancroft,  our 
minister  at  Berlin,  said:  "The  sentiment  pre- 
vails that  Grermany  is  fighting  the  battle  of 
public  liberty  and  of  independent  nationali- 
ties." So  to-day,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
in  her  legislation  to  check  the  growth  of 
UltramontaDism  "she  is  fighting  the  battle 
of  public  liberty  and  of  independent  nation- 
alities." 

As  the  continental  leader  in  European 
civilization  she  deserves,  and  will  receive,  the 
sympathy  of  the  liberal  minded  and  enlight- 
ened throughout  the  world.  Armed  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity;  freeing  civil 
and  religious  liberty  from  the  shackles  of 
intolerance;  her  attitude  is  one  of  defence  in 
behalf  of  personal  freedom  and  the  Empire 
which  makes  it  possible. 

America's  interest  in  Germany. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  united 

to  Grermany  by  bonds  which  were  formed  a 

century  ago.     The  land  which  gave  us  the 

gallant  De  Kalb  and  Steuben,  and  which  has 


sent  to  our  shores  ripened  scholars,  earnest, 
industrious,  skilled  men  and  women,  who 
to-day  form  the  most  reliable  and  intelligent 
foreign  element  in  our  midst,  has  a  right  to 
claim  our  respect  and  sympathy. 

Therefore,  the  warm  sympathy  of  America 
went  out  for  Germany  in  her  war  against 
France.  Her  triumphs,  rejoiced  over  by  her 
children  on  our  soil,  found  responsive  echoes 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people.  To  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  represents  the  most  intelli- 
gent element  among  all  classes  of  freemen, 
the  success  of  Germany  meant  the  growth  of 
those  principles  which  had  triumphed  in  our 
own  war.  while  her  defeat  meant  their  sup- 
pression and  ultimate  extinction.  Germany) 
heart  and  soul,  and  hand,  was  with  us  dur- 
ing our  struggle  for  national  existence,  and 
we  were  as  truly  with  her  in  her  splendid 
defence  of  nationality.  When  the  bankers 
of  Europe  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  our 
bonds,  those  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  were 
an  exception,  and  their  wealth  was  tendered 
with  a  willingness  that  spoke  of  an  earnest 
sympathy  for  our  cause.  German  money, 
German  citizens,  German  prayers  and  assist- 
ance, did  much  to  make  our  armies  successful 
in  the  field  and  our  statesmen  successful  in 
council.  The  intuitive  love  of  liberty  and 
hatred  of  wrong,  which  characterize  the  Ger- 
man the  world  over,  prompted  our  German 
population  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  to  give  their  time,  their 
talents,  and  their  money  for  the  advance- 
ment of  its  principles.  To  this  close  affilia- 
tion of  our  German  population  to  the  great 
party  of  freedom  the  Republic  owes, in  a  large 
degree,  those  liberal  measures  which  have 
been  the  result  of  Republican  ascendency. 

This  natural  sympathy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  intelligent  German  and  the  intelli 
gent  American  makes  our  interest  in  the  ' 
present  movement  in  Germany  national  in 
its  character.  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
German  Empire,  on  the  broad  basis  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  we  see  our  own  per- 
petuity as  a  Republic.  In  the  triumph  or 
ascendency  of  Ultramontanism  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  we  see  the  approach  and  triumph 
ot  the  same  power  in  our  own  free  land.  Our 
national  interests  in  the  checking  of  Romish 
assumption    are    mutual,    therefore,    protec- 
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.  tionto  Germany,  as  the  result  of  her  present 
legislation,  means  safety  to  xlmerica. 

It   may  be  argued   that  the   Jesuitical  or 

;  Ultramontane  school  of  the  Romish  church 
has  no  respectable  following  among  the  intel- 
ligent Catholics  of  the  United  States.  While 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  great  mass 
of   our  Roman  Catholic  citizens  are  loyal  to 

.  our  government  and  not  yet  ready  to  admit 

.  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility  in  the  sense 
of  temporal  or  political  supremacy,  yet  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years  proves  that 

.  the  Romish  church  in  this  country  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more — under  the  influence  of 
Ultramontane  teachers — hostile  to  that  broad 
Catholic  spirit  which  accords  to  all  men  the 
right  to  assert  individuality  in  both  religious 

;  and  political  affairs. 

Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  our  early  fathers, 

.  our  free  land  is  not  vexed  with  that  trouble- 

,  some  alliance  of  Church  and  State  which  still 

i  hinders    the    reform   movement  in   Europe. 

I  Under  our    constitution,  religious  liberty  is 

j  the  birth-right  of  the  humblest  citizen,  while 
the  civil  law  is  supreme  over  all. 

Hitherto,  the  success  of  parties  was  simply 
the  triumph   of  a  civil  policy,  without  any 

i  religious  significance  whatever.  Political 
parties  were  combinations  of  citizens,  of  all 
churches   and  every  faith,  banded  together 

jto  control  the  Government,  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  church  or  creed,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  people.  Nominations  were  not 
based  upon  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
candidate,  but  upon  the  general  fitness  of 
the  man  to  fill  the  office.  The  test  of  fitness 
was  not  his  devotion  to  the  Catholic,  or  the 
^Presbyterian,  or  the  Methodist  church,  but 
his  fidelity  as  a  man,  and  his  loyalty  as  a 
citizen.  To  this  liberal  spirit,  growing  out 
of  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  we  are  indebted  for  that  peace  and 
prosperity  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  each 
religious  denomination,  and  every  citizen  in 
the  land. 

CHURCH  AND  PARTY. 

There  is  a  movemement  on  foot — not  yet 
.3rystalized  into  a  policy,  to  be  condemned  or 
idvocated  by  its  opponents  or  friends — but 
sufficiently  defined  in  its  object  to  excite  in 
;he  minds  of  our  citizens  apprehension  if  not 
ilarm.     We  refer  to  that  alliance  of  Church 


and  party,  which  in  certain  localities  is  so 
marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  purpose. 
This  alliance  is  the  surest  evidence  that  Ul- 
tramontanism  which  has  cursed  Europe  for 
centuries,  is  seeking  a  foothold  upon  our  soil. 
Our  Catholic  clergy  have  a  perfect  right  to 
labor  and  vote  for  the  Democratic  party,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  use  the  dicipline  of 
their  Church  to  force  those  who  believe  in 
their  faith,  but  not  in  their  politics,  to  unite 
with  them  at  the  ballot  box. 

Yet  the  coercive  policy  is  the  one  now 
adopted.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  is  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  followers,  and  the 
Romish  Church,  inspired  by  Jesuitical  teach- 
ings, is  to  make  common  cause  with  Demo- 
racy,  in  its  endeavor  to  overthrow  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  with  it,  the  free  school 
system  which  it  sustains. 

In  a  recent  address  at  Cincinnati,  Bishop 
McQuaid  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"I  stand  here  and  say  that  unless  we 
bring  this  thing  of  the  school  taxes  to  the 
ballot-box,  Ave  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
Catholics.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
it  to  the  ballot-box  ;  we  may  obtain  a  plat- 
form on  which  we  can  stand.  Politicians 
will  come  to  us.  Irish,  German  and  Ameri- 
can Catholics  will  not  be  so  patient  as  their 
fathers  have  been.  The  platform  of  the 
schools  is  not  now  for  us  ;  it  is  for  Jews,  for 
Infidels,  for  Protestants,  but  we  are  under  it. 
Suppose  we  get  strong  enough  to  rise  up,  re- 
member the  platform  is  on  us  ;  where  will 
the  platform  be  then  ?  Men  will  learn  that 
we  have  something  more  to  do  than  praying  ; 
we  must  vote  and  the  laymen  must  work." 

"  Every  honest-minded  Christian  must 
labor  to  gather  children  into  Christian 
schools.  This  means  unquestionably  the 
breaking  down  of  the  present  system.  But 
the  blame  must  not  rest  on  us,  but  on  the 
bigots  and  the  infidels,  whose  minds  would 
not  see  the  rights  of  others  and  whose  hearts 
were  steeled  against  justice.  Intolerant  and 
persecuting  is  the  present  common  school 
system." 

As  the  Catholic  Telegraph  gave  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  address,  these  extracts  may  be 
regarded  as  reliable.  This  paper  in  speaking 
of  the  prospects  of  the  Democratic  party, 
pointedly  says  : 

"  The  unbroken  solid  vote  of  the  Catholic 
citizens  of  this  State  will  be  given  to  the 
Democracy  at  the  fall  election." 
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When  the  Oeghan  Bill,  an  obnoxious 
measure  which  virtually  gives  the  Romish 
Church  the  religious  control  of  the  Prisons 
and  State  charitable  institutions  of  Ohio,  was 
up  for  discussion,  the  Telegraph  used  the  fol- 
lowing language  : 

"The  political  party  with  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Catholic  voters  affiliate,  on  ac- 
count of  past  services  that  they  will  never 
forget,  now  control  the  Statp.  Withdraw 
the  support  which  Catholics  have  given  to 
it.  and  it  will  fall  in  this  city,  county  and 
State  as  speedily  as  it  has  risen  to  its  long 
lost  position  and  power.  That  party  is  now 
upon  trial  ;  Mr.  Geghan's  bill  will  test  the 
sincerity  of  its  professions." 

The  legislation  of  Ohio  and  New  York. 
especially  its  city  legislation,  affords  strong 
proof  of  the  design  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy  to 
use  the  Democratic  party  as  the  political 
lever  to  overthrow  the  free  school  system  of 
the  land.  This  accomplished,  the  door  is 
open  for  the  control  of  other  institutions  in 
the  future,  and  through  a  national  triumph 
of  the  party  to  which  the  Church  is  allied, 
to  a  radical  change  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

These  possibilities  should  arouse  intelligent 
citizens  of  all  creeds,  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  birth,  to  the  danger  that  threatens 
our  country  if  the  Ultramontane  element  of 
the  Church,  through  the  success  of  Democ- 
racy, should  obtain  control  of  our  national 
affairs.  If  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Germany,  through  priestism.  will 
awaken  our  people  to  the  designs  of  the  same 
power  in  the  United  States,  the  firm  stand  of 
Bismarck  was  not  taken  an  hour  too  soon. 
That  it  may  attract  the  attention  of  every 
American  citizen,  and  cause  him  to  labor 
with  greater  fidelity  for  the  party  that  is 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  the  support  of  the  free 
schools,  and  the  perfect  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  is  not  only  the  hope  of  the 
writer,  but  the  prayer  of  millions  in  Europe, 
who  look  upon  our  free  government  as  the 
young  giant  that  is  yet  to  break  the  fetters 
of  the  world's  oppressed. 


Gmr.  Bufobd,  in  the  Kentucky  Democratic 
Convention,    made    the    honest    confess 
"That  the  old-fashioned,  simon-pure  Demo- 
crat was  the  next  thing  in  this  age  to  a  fool." 


Fusion  of  Independents  with  Republicans. — 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  desire 
among  the  Republican  press,  says  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  for  a  fusion  between  the  E,epub- 
licans  and  their  old  associates,  the  Independ- 
ents; and  the  Independents  are  kindly  to- 
wards it  also!  Why,  then,  should  it  not  be? 
Who  will  be  to  blame  if  it  shall  not  be? 

We  do  not  see  why  this  fusion  should  not 
take  place.  If  there  is  any  consistency  with 
the  Independents  they  can  never  be  in  the 
Democratic  party.  Whatever  disappoint- 
ment they  may  have  felt  when  they  left  the 
ranks  of  the  Republicans,  they  have  long 
since  discovered  that  they  are  powerless  for 
good  of  themselves.  They  are  charged  with 
being  a  faction  of  disappointed  grumblers. 
Since  they  assumed  to  be  independent  of  the 
two  great  parties,  they  have  swung  like  Ma- 
homets  coffin  between  heaven  and  earth.  We 
are  willing  to  give  them  such  credit  as  they 
are  entitled  to  for  not  being  able  to  continue 
in  the  Republican  party  because  they  differed 
from  it.  But  as  the  differences  are  now  so 
small,  as  they  are  not  Democrats,  and  as  they 
must  wish  to  be  useful  in  aiding  to  secure 
the  best  men  to  serve  the  country,  it,  per- 
haps, may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
that  as  long  as  they  are  Independents  they 
are  merely  a  detached  excresence  belonging 
nowhere  and  to  nobody.  Why  continue  in 
that  state,  which  permits  what  is  not  politi 
cally  desirable  to  exist  from  their  sheer  in- 
ability to  prevent  it !  Why  not  rather  ac- 
cept the  definition  of  Macauley — the  essence 
of  politics  is  compromise,  and  compromising 
the  differences  which  led  to  this  separation, 
rejoin  the  Republican  party  for  a  grand  and 
decisive  effort  in  the  forthcoming  campaign  ? 

Faithful  to  its  Trust. — Never,  in  th 
history  of  the  world,  has  a  party  been  more 
faithful  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people 
than  the  Republican  party.  It  has  been  true 
to  every  promise  ;  it  has  kept  sacred  every 
pledge ;  it  has  carried  the  nation  througt 
a  period  of  great  peril  ;  it  has  been  tht 
recognized  bulwark  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Its  past  record  is  a  true  index  o 
its  future  possibilities.  To  this  record 
the  only  one  that  can  determine  thf 
merit  of  individuals  or  parties,  the  natior 
may  well  point  with  pride.  What  the  par- 
ty has  been,  it  now  is  and  will  be  in  tin 
future. 
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For  nearly  four  years  a  score  of  our  metro- 
politan newspapers  have  been  engaged  in  a 
leliberate  attempt  to  "run  the  country." 
This  has  been  especially  manifested  in  their 
dealings  with  the  South,  and  the  questions 
which  hare  arisen  out  of  the  conflict  between 
the  old  and  the  new — the  prejudices  and 
passions  belonging  to  the  period  of  slavery 
and  civil  war,  contending  with  the  necessi- 
ties, struggles  and  mistakes,  but  gradually 
eventuating  in  solid  advancement  of  freed  la- 
bor and  equal  citizenship. 

The  newspapers  we  have  in  our  mind,  have 
largely  directed  their  powerful  machinery 
of  investigation  and  statement  toward  the 
South.  Their  most  trusted  attaches  have 
been  sent  there,  nominally  to  investigate, 
but  in  reality  to  "  make  points  "  for  this  or 
that  preconceived  notion  as  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  which  the  omnipotent  editors,  by 
whose  fiat  the  said  correspondents  "live, 
move  and  hath  their  being,"  have  evolved 
from  that  sublime  "interior  consciousness  "- 
which  to  the  most  of  them  answers  for  knowl- 
edge and  judgment.  Quite  as  frequently 
these  "  independent  "  editors  are  consciously 
or  otherwise,  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
wily  speculators,  who  find  it  useful  to  con- 
trol a  newspaper  and  to  make  money  out  of 
political  conditions,  created  especially  to 
advance  some  speculative  interest  or  another. 
The  so-called  "Liberal"  press  is  not  alone 
in  this  sort  of  work  ;  some  prominent  journals 
that  are  without  doubt  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  Republican  party,  have  done  mis- 
chievous work  by  their  superficial  endorse- 
ment of  superficial  investigations,  coming 
from  correspondents  not  especially  prepared 
for  such  a  work,  and  who,  at  the  best,  only 
ride  hastily  through  the  South,  talk  with 
chance  acquaintances,  and  in  the  main 
take  more  heed  of  those  whose  interests  or 
prejudices  must  necessarily  lead  them  to 
misrepresent  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

But  the  vicious  tendency  of  all  journalism 
towards  the  sensational  "  making  of  points," 
must  vitiate  fair  and  full  enquiry.  We  ask 
any  ordinarily  careful  reader  of  the  current 
press  for  the  the  past  three  years,  if  they 


have  seen  in  the  large  amount  of  special  cor- 
respondence from  the  South,  which  has 
been  published  in  the  New  York, .  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  newspapers,  any  attempts  to 
soberly  and  fully  state  the  facts  relative  to  the 
changes  which  have  been  produced  in  trade 
and  industry  by  free  labor  ? 

Any  reference  to  the  gradually  increasing 
ownership  of  land  by  the  people  who  twelve 
years  ago  were  slaves,  seems  to  be  carefully 
ignored,  except  by  an  occasional  contri- 
bution to  religious  newspapers,  like  the 
Methodist  of  New  York.  We  are  not  told  by 
the  "special  correspondents  "  that  the  for- 
mer slaves  have  so  far  advanced  that  they 
are  assessed  on  property  rated  at  many  mil- 
lions. Yet  the  auditors'  and  treasurers'  re- 
ports of  all  the  Southern  States  have  been 
and  are  accessible.  We  are  not  told  that 
manufacturing  interests  have  largely  in- 
creased in  the  South,  showing  the  natural 
result  that  follows  free  labor,  of  the  intro- 
duction of  complex  in  place  of  simple  indus- 
tries and  civilization.  We  are  told  of  the 
decadence  of  New  Orleans  and  other  cities, 
but  none  of  these  "trained  observers"  tell 
us  of  the  growth  of  numerous  inland  towns 
and  villages,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  local 
trade  which  has  everywhere  followed  the 
habilitation  of  free  labor.  We  are  nowhere 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  New  Orleans,  for 
instance,  received  a  mortal  wound  by  the 
civil  war,  in  that  St.  Louis  its  rival  before 
that  event  and  its  master  now,  was  the  re- 
cipient of  vast  material  benefits  created  by 
the  war,  owing  to  its  position  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  geographically  and  politically 
"sealed"  to  the  Union  cause.  Under  the 
enormous  activity  then  created  and  since 
continued,  St.  Louis  has  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  River  trade,  and  lias 
drawn  off  from  New  Orleans  and  other  South- 
ern marts  by  means  of  its  railroad  system 
the  business  of  the  vast  Southwest,  which 
those  marts  have  naturally  supposed  to  be 
the  prize  of  their  positions  and  endeavors. 
What  is  true  of  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg, 
Natchez  and  Memphis,  is  also  true  of  many 
other  Southern  cities  and  ports.     It  will  take 
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years  for  tliern  to  rebuild  and  regain  their  po- 
tions. And  in  the  meanwhile  their  business 
men  growl  at  reconstruction,  and  plot  with 
the  anxious  politician  to  overthrow  what  they 
cannot  seriously  affect.  They  blow  against 
the  wind  and  kick  against  the  pricks,  and 
when  their  spittle  comes  back  to  their  faces, 
and  their  limbs  are  made  sore  by  the  re- 
sistance encountered,  they  cry  aloud  to  the 
"special  correspondents,"  who  haste  tore- 
cord  all  the  ill-temper  as  proofs  of  the  failure 
of  reconstruction  and  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  free  citizenship. 

Taxes  are  paraded  as  proof  of  corruption 
by  these  "priests  of  the  pen."  "We  are 
nowhere  favored  with  a  comparison  which 
will  show  what  has  legitimately  resulted 
from  the  increase  of  persons  to  be  governed, 
or  what  comes  also  from  tbe  increased  cost  of 
all  administrative  functions  —  a  cost  which 
is  felt  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  in  the 
Southern  States.  Take  Mississippi  or  South 
Carolina  for  example.  The  usual  process  is 
to  state,  in  the  bulk,  that  State  expenses 
are,  say  for  1873,  so  many  millions,  and  that 
they  were  for,  say  1858,  so  many  hundred 
thousands.  There  the  matter  is  left.  The 
paragraph  is  well  turned,  the  point  is  appa- 
rently male,  and  is  easily  quoted,  which  is 
all  our  "Special"  has  any  interest  in.  To 
Lave  got  at  the  facts  would  have  required 
labor  and  thought,  two  things  he  avoids 
whenever  it  is  possible. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  examples 
we  have  taken.  Taxes  have  largely  increased 
in  the  States  named.  Without  doubt  there 
has  been  wasteful  and  corrupt  expenditures 
but  the  aggregate  has  been  very  much  below 
what  is  believed.  In  proof  of  this,  as  well  as 
shallowness  of  the  sapient  critics  referred 
to,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  body 
of  citizenship  has  increased  over  150  per  cent. 
in  both  States.  Before  emancipation  and  re- 
construction, individual  masters,  and.  not  the 
community,  were  charged  with  the  care  of 
paupers,  and  largely  with  the  punishment  of 
offenses,  growing  out  of  the  relations  to  them 
of  those  who  now  make  up  the  large  majority 
of  citizens.  Courts  have  had  to  be  organized, 
jails  arranged,  police  provided,  and  paupers 
cared  for  —  and  all  at  the  public  charge. 


Besides,  and  more  important  still,  no  public 
school  system  existed,  or  only  so  partial  a 
one  as  not  to  deserve  the  name.  This  has  all 
had  to  be  created,  de  novo.  It  could  not  be 
done  without  cost,  nor  can  it  be  maintained 
without  taxes.  Possibly,  in  some  instances, 
there  have  been  wasteful  expenditures,  but 
a  careful  examination  and  comparison  will 
reduce  them  to  a  small  minimum.  It  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  taxed  to  support  the  hated 
free  schools  which  make  so  many  of  the 
whites  complain.  Some  of  them  do  this  as 
thoughtlessly  as  the  correspondents  publish- 
ed, without  stopping  to  think  of  the  valid 
reasons  for  increase,  and  only  seeing  that  it 
exists. 

So  we  might  go  on,  ad  libitum.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  how  they  parade  the  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  corrupt  instances  of 
which  they  are  told,  and  fail  to  state  what 
they  might  easily  learn  of  the  many  thous- 
ands of  sober,  industrious,  self-supporting 
and  forehanded  citizens,  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  were  slaves,  and  are  now  useful 
and  independent  men  and  women. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  the  ' '  Special ' ' 
can  no  longer  avoid  seeing,  and  that  is,  the 
industry  of  the  enfranchised  laborer  and  how 
well  his  work  is  being  performed.  Testimony 
from  the  pens  of  such  writers  as  Charles  Nord- 
hoff,  of  the  Herald,  is  valuable,  not  because  he 
has  gone  there  to  be  thorough  and  fair,  but 
the  reverse,  as  it  seems  to  us,  after  carefully 
reading  his  Louisiana  letters. 

Mr.  Nordhoff  devotes  a  letter,  published 
June  2,  to  the  colored  laborers  of  Louisiana. 
The  animus  of  patronzing  superiority  which 
runs  through  all,  appears  in  this,  but  the 
effect  is  to  make  his  testimony  all  the  more 
valuable.    He  says: 

"The  planters,  without  exception,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard  them  speak,  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  colored  man  as  a  laborer. 
They  say  that  the  negroes  are  orderly,  docile, 
faithful  to  their  engagements,  steady  laborers 
in  the  field,  readily  submitting  to  directions 
and  instructions,  and  easily  managed  and 
made  contented.  This  applies  to  cotton  as 
well  as  sugar  planters,  and  all  is  summed  up 
in  the  phrase  I  most  frequently  heard  used : 
'  We  have  the  best  laboring  class  in  the 
world.'  Their  faults  are  mainly  of  careless- 
ness with  such  property  as  mules  and  farm- 
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ing  implements  and  killing  cattle  and  hogs. 
#*■»**         #*-* 

But  it- appears  to  make  no  difference  whether 
the  mules  belong  to  the  planter  or  to  the 
J  laborer.  The  latter  is  as  conscientiously 
careless  of  his  own  as  of  another's  property. 
It  is  part  of  the  heedlessness  bred  of  slavery, 
and  it  will  take  time  to  be  bred  out,  as  it  was 
bred  in. 

1      Again  he  says  : 

;'  One  thing  greatly  pleases  me — the  black 
man  pays  his  debts.  All  the  petty  shop- 
■  keepers,  of  whom  the  country  is  full,  are 
ready  to  give  credit  to  the  negroes.  It  was 
a  question  I  asked  often,  and  always  receiv- 
ed the  same  reply: — '  They  always  pay  up.' 
Among  the  rice  planters  where  the  blacks 
work  by  the  day  they  frequently  hire  cotta- 
ges, and  the  owner  of  some  of  these  told  me 
he  would  rather  have  negroes  than  whites 
for  tenants,  because  they  paid  more  promptly. 
A  country  storekeeper  said  to  me  :  —  '  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  my  sales  are  to  colored  people, 
and  ninety  per  cent,  of  my  bad  debts  are 
owed  by  whites.'  " 

Mr.  Nordhoff  refers  to  the  ownership  of  land 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  planters  to  sell. 
He  does  not  blame  them  for  this,  and  says 
further  that  the  negro  is  slovenly,  and  only 
wants,  as  a  rule,  an  acre  or  two  as  a  patch 
for  his  garden  and  cottage. 

Among  other  testimony,  he  refers  to  their 
employment  on  railroad  construction,  and 
gives  this  statement  of  a  contractor  : 

"  They  are  the  very  best  of  laborers,  always 
willing,  zealous  and  faithful,  and  will  work 
1  very  hard  and  in  the  most  disagreeable  labor 
'  for  anyone  who  treats  them  well." 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Xordhoff  declares  that  col- 
(  ored  mechanics  form  an  important  part  of  the 
civic  populations,  that  they  are  industrious, 
capable,  and  generally  forehanded.  He  re- 
gards the  industrial  prospects  as  satisfactory, 
and  thinks  that  in  a  few  years  the  colored 
laborers  will  very  largely  become  independ- 
ent farmers. 

Yet  we  are  also  told  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble, politically,  and  do  not  do  well  as  suffra- 
gans. The  trouble  about  all  that  class  of 
criticism  is,  that  the  colored  voters  will  not 
play  at  "follow  my  leader;"  the  proper  leader 
being,  in  the  estimation  of  the  self-sufficient, 
only  those  who  are  better  off  and  better  edu- 
cated. The  colored  man's  instincts  and 
necessities  have  so  far,  in  spite  of  all  mis- 
takes, been  better  guides.     He  has  not  for- 


gotten that  it  was  educated  men  who  enslaved 
him — that  trained  intelligence  keeps  him  in 
that  position,  and  that  in  the  society  wherein 
he  moves,  both  have  been  and  are,  in  large 
degree,  his  implacable  foes.  As  his  own 
intelligence  increases,  he  learns  to  discrimi- 
nate as  to  cause  and  effect,  and  will  himself 
correct  evils  that  have  grown  out  of  his  own 
ignorance. 

But  what  we  aim  at,  is  to  show  that  recon- 
struction is  not  a  failure  ;  that  it  has  paid  all  it 
cost ;  that  a  free  industry  brings  its  own 
reward,  moulding  fairly  a  social  life  and  ma- 
terial conditions  commensurate  with  its  own 
extent ;  that  it  creates  forces  which  make 
the  fabric  more  stable  and  secure  with  every 
passing  year,  and  that  there  now  exists,  as 
the  prize  of  Republican  exertions,  and  in 
despite  of  the  hideous  obstacles  that  have  and 
still  remain,  elements  of  Republican  civiliza- 
tion— which  already  endows  the  South  with 
new  life,  and  will  ere  long  be  fully  recog- 
nized as  bringing  to  it  the  greatest  of  blessings. 


Democracy.— Democracy  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  It  once  stood  before  the 
people  as  a  party  of  honor  and  justice.  But 
it  turned  its  back  on  freedom,  persecuted  its 
champions  and  became  the  mere  tool  of  the 
slave  power.  Infidelity  to  principle,  brought 
corruption  into  its  administration.  When  the 
Naiion  rose  in  1861,  to  cast  it  out  from  its  high 
office  of  governmental  control,  it  was  not  the 
political  freak  of  an  hour,  but  the  resolve  of 
a  people  that  had  no  further  use  for  a  party 
that  had  betrayed  its  trust.  lis  fall  was  the 
death  blow  of  the  power  which  sustained  it. 
The  grave  of  Slavery  should  have  been  the 
grave  of  Democracy. 

As  a  political  power,  it  should  have  been 
banished  from  the  field  of  American  politics. 
But  the  power  of  evil  oftentimes  outlives  the 
institutions  which  generated  it.  Slavery  is 
dead,  but  its  ripened  fruit,  corrupt  Democ- 
racy, still  lives  to  exert  its  baneful  influence 
on  the  destiny  of  a  nation.  To  resist  the 
spread  of  its  political  poison,  requires  fidel- 
ity, watchfulness,  energy  and  thorough  or- 
ganization on  the  part  of  those  who  love  their 
country,  and  desire  its  government  to  re- 
main in  the  loyal  hands  of  those  who  saved 
it  from  the  deadly  attack  of  Democracy  and 
lavery. 
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Rights  and  duties  are  reciprocal.  This  is 
a  truism  often  eloquently  turned,  "but  sel- 
dom obeyed.  We  hear  continually  about 
the  rights  of  men,  of  women,  of  the  individual 
or  society  ;  of  private  property,  personal  or 
corporate  enterprise,  and  all  the  innumera- 
ble claims  in  which  "rights"  are  proclaimed 
and  asserted.  Something  too  much  of  this 
is  the  rule.  Let  us  note  for  a  brief  space  how 
seldom  the  word  "duty"  is  linked  with  the 
demand  for  "rights."  Still  less  do  men  at- 
tempt the  performance  of  duties  with  the 
same  zeal  that  they  assert  their  rights.  Yet 
the  latter  cannot  he  maintained  without  the 
former. 

Possession  and  obligation  are  mutual — in- 
ter-dependent and  inter-related.  No  one  can 
for  long  maintain  unsullied  and  unrestricted 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  at  the  same 
time,  they  see  to  it  that  every  duty  apper- 
taining thereto,  at  whatever  cost  of  comfort, 
taste  or  inclination,  is  rigidly  performed. 

It  is  just  here  too,  that  in  our  country  we 
appear  likely  to  lose  ground.  It  is  on  the 
vital  fact  of  citizenship  that  men  too  gener- 
ally fail  in  the  performance  of  civic  duties 
and  obligations.  Take  for  instance  the  ap- 
prehension relating  to  politics,  which  so 
commonly  prevails  among  the  busy  and  well- 
to-do,  the  business  and  professional  classes. 
As  a  rule  they  are  on  the  side  of  good  govern- 
ment. Even  when  they  support  a  political 
philosophy  which  we  may  condemn,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  but  that  they  are  personally 
anxious  to  see  secured  both  order  and  liberty. 

Yet  the  apathy  of  tbese  classes  is  to-day 
the  greatest  danger  of  the  republic.  In  the 
South,  it  allows  the  violence  of  the  dangerous 
elements,  and  the  bitter,  social  and  unreas- 
oning hatred  of  the  women,  to  control  the 
white  people  and  bring  the  whoi*.  section 
into  disrepute,  maintaining  the  policy  which 
they  are  apt  at  denouncing,  and  keeping 
aliv<>  elsewhere  the  suspicion  with  which  it 
is  not  unnatural  the  animus  of  a  community 
recently  so  moved  with  deadly  hostility  to 
the  nation,  sbould  be  viewed  by  those  who 
were  and  are  faithful  thereto.  In  the  North 
tliis  same    supine  indifference   to   duty  and 


the  vigilance  it  demands,  surrenders  im- 
portant communities  to  the  dangerous  classes, 
abandons  large  public  interests  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  speculators,  and  leaves  politics,  as 
a  business,  to  the  more  or  less  unsafe  manip- 
ulation, of  the  professional  manager. 

Yet  everywhere  the  mass  of  men  are  al- 
ways ready  to  form  under  the  leadership  of 
the  best  citizens.  If  the  reverse  is  too  often 
true,  it  will  surely  be  found  that  those  who 
claim  to  be  the  best  have  neglected  their 
duty;  or  attempting  to  do  it  have  gone  to  the 
task  in  the  spirit  of  assuming  mastership,  in- 
stead of  that  of  equal  and  tendered  intelli- 
gent service.  Whoso  would  lead  must  first 
serve  and  be  recognized.  But  this  is  stray- 
ing from  our  point  of  insistance,  which  is 
that  in  the  domain  of  government  and 
politics  there  can  be  no  rights  without  duties; 
no  privilege  without  equal  vigilance  ;  no 
freedom  without  constant  resistance  to  all  the 
encroachments  of  the  influences  which  come 
from  the  opposite  spirit.  Life  is  everywhere 
dual  and  society  is  born,  trained  and  main- 
tained, as  the  offspring  thereof.  Whichever 
element  of  human  endeavor — equity  or  au- 
tocracy— Obtains  the  upper  hand,  will  mark 
all  the  days  with  its  character.  The  past 
brings  lessons  we  should  heed.  The  present 
hath  its  duties  requiring  faithful  performance 
which  done  now  and  done  continuously,  can 
alone  secure  all  rights  to  all,  now  and  in 
the  future.  This  is  a  philosophy  that  the 
republican  can  least  of  all  afford  to  ignore. 
It  is  one  also,  that  the  most  intelligent  citizen 
can  neglect,   only  at  obvious  peril. 

The  Centennial  Year. — The  Centennial 
jubilee  may  give  birth  to  many  foolish 
things,  but  none  so  foolish  as  the  restoration 
of  Democracy.  To  celebrate  the  birth  of  a 
nation  by  restoring  to  power  its  would-be 
assassins,  would  be  a  bitter  satire  on  justice 
and  consistency.  We  must  round  out  our 
hundredth  anniversary  by  giving  an  old 
fashioned  welcome  to  the  party  that  made  the 
Centennial  possible.  Anything  short  of  a 
rousing  majority  for  the  men  and  principles 
that  best  reflect  the  sterling  patriotism  of  our 
early  fathers,  would  be  base  ingratitude. 
Tbese  men  and  principles  make  up  the  Re- 
publican party  ;  to  them  belongs  the  honor  of 
a  grand  Centennial  victory. 
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As  discipline  is  to  an  army  so  is  organiza- 
tion to  a  political  party.  What  is  party  in 
the  political  sense  of  the  term  ?  The  band- 
ing together  of  men  holding  views  in  com- 
mon, and  desirous  of  stamping  the  impress 
of  such  views  upon  the  administration  of 
their  State  or  nation.  As  namerical  major- 
ities do  not  always  reap  victory  in  battle, 
even  when  all  else  is  even,  so  political  par- 
ties do  not  always  issue  from  campaigns  with 
results  proportionate  to  their  numbers.  In 
the  former  case  discipline  is  essential.  Sol- 
diers before  engaging  on  the  sanguinary 
field  must  have  frequent  drill  meetings,  thus 
not  only  learning  the  manual  of  arms  but 
familiarizing  themselves  one  with  another, 
which  association  begets  confidence  and  in- 
duces a  spirit  of  harmony  and  mutual  deter- 
mination to  achieve  victory.  Thus  we  see, 
or  rather  have  seen,  that  when  discipline 
and  drill  are  most  rigidly  observed,  a  spirit 
of  commendable  pride  ramifies  the  organiza- 
tion, from  company  up  to  regiment,  or  as  far 
as  associate  discipline  runs.  It  is  noticeable 
in  this  connection  that  no  General,  however 
able,  ever  rested  secure  in  drilling  his  men 
by  corps,  or  divisions,  or  even  by  regiments, 
and  no  Colonel  competent  to  command,  satis- 
fied himself  with  dress  parade  or  review,  but 
insisted  that  not  only  company  but  squad 
drill  be  freely  indulged  in. 

As  stated  in  the  outset,  what  is  true  as 
relates  to  discipline  and  drill  in  military  or- 
ganizations applies  with  equal  force  to  politi- 
cal parties. 

The  Republicans  have  a  National  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
provides  a  State  Executive  Committee.  Each 
county  has,  or  should  have,  a  County  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  every  city  and  town 
should  be  similarly  provided  for,  these  com- 
mittees having  sub-committees  according  to 
necessity  or  population.  The  National  Com- 
mittee can  do  nothing  without  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  the  State  Committees,  and 
the  latter  but  only  little  without  support 
from  sister  Committees  in  their  respective 
commonwealths.  But  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  Republicans  content    themselves  with 
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State  and  County  Committees,  and  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  sympathetic  and  substan- 
tial support  naturally  growing  out  of  rural 
Committees,  thus,  as  it  were,  exposing 
themselves  to  the  raking  fire  of  their  ene- 
mies in  skirmish  line,  and  drilling  by  regi- 
ment rather  than  in  squads. 

As  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty, ' '  so  proper  organization  is  the  price 
of  political  success.  Last  fall  our  party 
might  have  been  faithfully  represented  by 
the  image  of  the  ancient  god  which  had  nei- 
ther hands  nor  feet  with  which  to  reach  out  or 
advance.  Its  every  member  seemed  to  settle 
back  in  his  political  harness  as  though  he 
had  no  load  to  carry,  no  responsibility  to 
impel  him  onward,  and  the  result  was  de- 
feat^ retributive  for  the  apathy  which  pro- 
duced it.  But  the  defeat  was  not  a  rout, 
only  a  stimulus.  What  we  looked  upon  as 
Yankee  guns  proved  to  be  Democratic  artil- 
lery— when  we  supposed  we  were  on  dress 
parade  we  were  surprised  by  the  enemy. 
We  did  not  meet  a  Bull  Run,  only  a  Shiloh 
surprise.  Since  then  reinforcements  have 
come  to  us,  and  now  most  that  is  required  is 
drill  and  organization. 

We  are  now  upon  the  threshhold  of  an 
important  campaign.  Let  us  not  put  off  the 
work  of  organization  until  1876,  but  organ- 
ize at  once,  and  occupy  all  time  intervening 
between  now  and  November  of  next  year,  in 
illling  up  our  ranks  and  disciplining  our 
comrades  with  the  truth,  faith,  and  patriotic 
zeal  which  is  the  base  and  foundation  of  our 
political  league. 

We  earnestly  entreat  every  Republican 
whose  eye  falls  upon  this  article,  to  consti- 
tute himself  a  special  committee  to  aid  in 
the  work  suggested.  We  have  no  apprehen- 
sions that  State  Central  Committees  will  not 
be  formed,  but  are  apprehensive  lest  the 
forming  of  sub-committees,  in  proper  num- 
bers, be  so  long  delayed  as  to  render  almost 
nugatory  their  efficiency.  Let  county,  town 
and  township  committees  be  created  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  committees, 
and  let  the  work  devolving  upon  such  be 
actively  engaged  in,  and  vigorously  accom- 
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plished,  and  the  result  will  be  such  a  Water- 
loo for  the  enemy,  that  the  misnomer  ' '  De- 
mocracy.'7 will  not  again  float  upon  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  of  our  country  an  offense 
to  the  nostrils  of  those  who  love  their 
country  and  its  hallowed  institutions. 

Before  closing,  the  suggestion  might  not 
be  amiss  that  political  clubs  be  freely  organ- 
ized in  every  possible  locality.  These  serve 
to  stimulate  the  masses,  and  infuse  a  spirit 
of  zeal  and  earnestness  otherwise  unavail- 
able. Who  can  fail  to  remember  the  value 
attaching  to  the  "Wide  Awakes"  of  1 
and  the  important  part  they  played  in  the 
holy  scheme  of  defeating  the  cohorts  of 
slavery  and  national  disruption.  So,  too, 
the  "  boys  in  blue,"  and  other  organizations 
of  like  character  since.  None  need,  or 
should  wait  for  others  to  present  name,  style 
or  work  for  such  clubs.  The  end  and  aim  is 
to  stimulate  electors  to  a  sense  of  duty*,  not 
only  to  cast  their  votes  on  the  right  side  but 
to  serve  as  recruiting  offices  and  camping 
grounds  for  the  soldiers  of  our  party.  The 
rallying  cry  is.  or  should  be,  the  same  now 
as  in  the  past.  The  contest  upon  which  we 
are  entering  is  one  between  loyal  citizens 
and  late  rebel  leaders.  The  latter  are  pre- 
paring for  a  desperate  struggle  to  secure  po- 
litical supremacy.  "Change,"  is  the  only 
issue  presented  by  the  opposition,  and 
"  Change  "  means  the  dethronement  of  loyal 
men,  and  enthronement  of  those  who  plunged 
our  nation  into  the  vortex  of  financial  dis- 
tr^>>,  and  crowded  the  blue  ether  above  us 
with  the  spirits  of  those  who  preferred  death 
to  national  dishonor.  "Up  boys,  and  at 
them." 


One 'of  its  TKicMPns.  —  The  Republican 
party,  through  its  administration  of  a  wise 
financial  system,  has  paid  over  $900,000,000 
of  the  public  debt  in  less  than  ten  years,  and 
tlii>  in  the  face  of  a  steady  reduction  of  tax- 
ation. This  splendid  showing  may  entitle 
the  party  to  no  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Democ- 
I  ut  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  nation 
will  see  in  this  financial  exhibit,  the  proof, 
strong  as  holy  writ,  of  the  sterling  integrity 
and  capacity  of  the  party  to  govern  the  Re- 
public wisely  and  well. 


Election  of  United  States   Senators  by 
:  the  people. — In  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
!  tion,  now  in  session  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a 
.  a  proposition  is  being  discussed,  with  a  proba- 
|  bility  of  its  incorporation  into  the  new  Con- 
j  stitution,  submitting  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
j  people  the  election  of  United  States  Senators. 
This  idea  seems  practicable.     Whether  true 
or  false,  the  charge  usually  follows  a  success- 
ful aspirant  for  Senatorial   honors  that  his 
success  was  dependent  and  consequent  upon 
corrupt  electioneering.     While  it  might  be 
possible  for  a  wealthy  man  to  buy  up  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  State  legislators  to  secure  his 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  there  are 
none  wealthy  enough  to  purchase  the  votes  of 
the  masses,  and  while,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, candidates  personally  or  through  inte- 
rested friends,  might  have  the  hardihood  to 
approach  members  of  their  State  Legislatures 
corruptly,  none  could  be  found  with  effrontery 
sufficient  to  make  corrupt  overtures  to  the 
people.     Again,  one    can   scarcely  conceive 
|  why  the  power  to  elect  United  States  Sena- 
tors should  be  transferred  from  the  people  to 
their  reprensentatives,  *>r  why  electors  are 
not  as  well  qualified  to  vote  for  United  States 
Senators  as  for  representatives  to  their  State 
Legislatures,  or  in  the  lower  House  of  Con- 
!  gress.     Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  this 
\  connection  is,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
i  the  will  of  the  people  is  outraged  through  the 
operations  of  the  present  system.       A  State 
may  give  a  maj  ority  for  one  party  and,  through 
the  apportionment  system,  elect  a  representa- 
tive of  the  opposition  to  the  United   States 
:  Senate.    There  are  many  notable  instances  of 
i  such,  the  most  modern  of  which  are  those  in 
|  Illinois  and  Ohio,  wherein  Douglas  defeated 
j  Lincoln  in  '5S,  with  a  majority  in  the  State 
against  him,  but    a  majority  of  State  repre- 
sentatives for  him  ;  and  Thurman  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1S68,.  though 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  election  of   1867, 
which  brought  about  such  result,  elected  the 
Republican  State  ticket.     Adopt  the  principle 
proposed  by  Nebraska,  and  the  will  of  the 
people  would  be  reflected  as  to  who  should 
represent  them  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
!  as  well  as  in  the  local  councils.     Three  years 
j  ago,  this  proposition  was   submitted  to    the 
;  Committee  on  Platform  in  the  Philadelphia 
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Convention,  and  favorably  considered,  but 
was  finally  tabled  in  committee,  in  the  belief 
tbat  the  question  had  not  been  sufficiently 
canvassed  by  the  people,  though  all  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  eminently  correct  in  prin- 


ciple, and  would  eventually  work  into  pop- 
ular favor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Nebraska 
will  incorporate  the  idea  into  its  organic  law, 
and  thus  exhibit  its  practical  workings. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  YOUJNTG  MEN 


There  are,  throughout  the  country,  thous- 1 
ands  of  young  men  who  are  just  beginning  | 
business  life.  They  have  got  through  their 
school  days,  and  have  arrived  at  that  period 
when  the  dependence  of  the  youth  merges 
into  the  independence  of  the  man.  The 
next  five  years  will  determine  what  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  mature  and  ripened  days 
in  store  for  them.  Fortunate  circumstances 
may  lift  some  above  the  plane  of  their  indi- 
vidual exertions,  but  the  ninety  and  nine 
out  of  a  hundred  will  be  what  they  make 
themselves.  If  they  start  out  determined  to 
win  distinction  in  any  branch  of  business, 
the  chances  are  in  their  favor  that  they  will, 
sooner  or  later,  win  it.  If  they  start  lite 
with  the  spirit  of»  indifference,  they  will 
drift  along  with  the  tide,  may  secure  enough 
to  eat  and  drink  and  to  clothe  themselves, 
but  old  age  will  overtake  them  not  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  spot  where «they  started. 

Therefore,  it  is  all  important  that  the 
young  man  should  start  right,  and  when  cer- 
tain on  this  point,  should  throw  his  whole 
soul  into  the  business  he  has  chosen.  Suc- 
cess is  the  result  of  energy,  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  life's  opportunities,  and 
business  courage.  The  young  man  who  has 
these  elements  to  rely  upon,  will  seldom  fail 
to  achieve  what  he  set  out  to  obtain.  If  he 
seeks  wealth,  it  will  come  to  him  ;  if  fame, 
he  will  secure  it ;  if  power,  it  will  be  given 
to  him.  The  degree  of  his  reward  will  be  in 
proportion  to  his  deserts  as  a  man.  There 
may  be  exceptions  to  this,  but  wherever 
found  they  will  be  attributable  to  no  fault  of 
the  man,  but  rather  to  those  misfortunes 
which  come  like  sudden  storms,  giving  no 
warning  of  their  approach,  and  destroying 
in  an  hour  the  patient  work  of  a  life-time. 
Respectability  and  honor  come  from  the 
man,  and  not  the  trade  he  follows.  One 
business  is  as  honorable  as  another,  if  it  is 


legitimate.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind 
by  all  young  men  who  are  about  to  start  out 
into  active  business  life. 

Personal  integrity  should  be  the  corner- 
stone of  character.  Without  it,  the  most 
brilliant  attainments  will  fail  to  reach  suc- 
cess. The  world  stands  in  need  of  upright 
men,  men  who  can  be  relied  upon,  whose 
word  is  as  good  as  a  bond,  who  are  proof 
against  the  corrupting  influences  which  beset 
the  business  man  everywhere.  No  matter 
how"  strong  the  temptation,  young  men  often 
make  a  mistake  in  the  choi"ce  of  an  occupa- 
tion. Through  false  notions  of  respectabil- 
ity, they  enter  upon  professions  or  trades 
for  which  they  have  no  adaptability.  They 
seek  to  become  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers, 
and  are  voted  failures  by  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  them.  They  might  have  made 
good  merchants,  or  excellent  mechanics,  but 
they  started  wrong,  and  keep  wrong  all  their 
lives. 

Start  right  !  This  is  all  important.  A 
good  blacksmith  is  a  hundred-fold  more  val- 
uable to  a  community  than  a  poor  doctor, 
lawyer  or  preacher.  He  will  make  a  fortune 
at  his  anvil,  while  these  professional  moths 
are  starving  to  death. 

The  young  beginner  should  cling  to  hon- 
est principles  as  to  the  rock  of  safety.  To 
let  go  this  rock  is  to  drift  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. The  ship  which  breaks  from  its  moor- 
ings on  a  lee  shore  is  no  more  certain  of  de- 
struction than  the  young  man  who  breaks 
away  from  honest  principles.  Honesty  first, 
industry  and  intelligence  second,  are  the 
elements  which  we  commend  as  the  only  re- 
reliable  groundwork  for  human  success. 

Last,  but  not  least,  vote  right !  A  man 
owes  much  to  his  family,  to  his  business, 
but  he  owes  more  to  his  country,  for  without 
this,  what  would  be  home  or  business  to 
him  ?      In   starting   life,  young  men  should 
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educate  themselves  to  serve  the  nation,  with 
the  same  fidelity  with  which  they  apply 
themselves  to  business.  It  is  not  enough  to 
cast  a  vote  once  a  year.  This  is  but  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  duty  which  a  citizen  owes 
to  society.  He  should  take  part  in  the  pri- 
mary meetings,  have  his  influence  felt  in 
the  conventions,  and  be  heard  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  where  his  personal  influ- 
ence would  tend  to  elevate  politics  and  se- 
cure men  of  high  character  for  office.  When 
the  business  men  of  the  country  become  in- 
terested in  political  affairs,  we  shall  have 
fewer  complaints  made  of  bad  or  incompe- 
tent men  being  elected  to  office.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  change  the  habits  of  old  business 
men  in  this  particular,  and  bring  them  to  a 
realization  of  their  duty  to  the  nation,  but 
not  so  with  the  young  men.  They  are  free 
to  lay  down  certain  duties  which  must  be 
performed.  We  urge  upon  them  this  sacred 
duty  of  citizenship.  Let  it  head  the  list  of 
obligations,  and  let  its  faithful  performance 
be  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  religious 
duty. 

To  reduce  these  duties  of  citizenship  to  a 
system  that  will  be  a  vital  force,  through 
combination  with  others,  we  urge  the  young 
men  of  the  nation  to  organize  Republican 
clubs  in  their  respective  communities,  so 
that,  by  organized  efforts,  true  reform  can  be 
brought  about  wherever  needed.  The  Re- 
publican party  has  a  strong  claim  upon  the 
young  men  of  the  country.  It  has  made 
possible  the  government  which  protects  them 
and  the  Rephblic  which  they  love.  It  is  a 
party  of  progress,  of  youthful  aspirations, 
and  has  within  it,  subject  to  greater  devel- 
opment, the  principles  of  individual  and  na- 
tional success.  To  the  standard  of  this 
party,  a  standard  of  patriotism,  of  loyalty, 
of  political  integrity,  the  nation  calls  its 
young  men.  Let  them  respond  to  the  call, 
and  by  their  earnest  efforts  preserve  for  pos- 
terity the  rich  blessings  of  self-government, 
which  they  now  enjoy. 


Tue  New  York  Ti  ibune,  speaking  of  Con- 
necticut, says  that  neither  party  has  any 
'very, strong  men  in  the  Legislature,  but  of 
the  two  the  Democrats  are  the  weaker. 


Political  Regeneration. — The  accusation 
has  often  been  made  against  the  policy  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  administrative  ac- 
tion and  legislation,  by  which  it  has  been 
formulated  and  enforced,  that  southern  re- 
construction has  never  aimed  at  regeneration. 
The  criticism  is  expressed,  that  we  have  su- 
perimposed instead  of  in-forming,  and  so  re- 
forming the  southern  body  politic.  This  criti- 
cism rests  upon  a  self-evident  proposition ; 
that  is,  that  there  must  be  an  interior  sense 
and  acceptance  of  ideas  and  forces  ;  and  that 
without  this,  exterior  applications  are  only 
impositions  more  or  less  useless  in  their  ef- 
ffects.  The  cure  must  be  from  the  interior, 
outward.  We  must  have  '  'true  inwardness' ' 
in  the  best  sense. 

All  this  is  true,  but  when  you  have  broken 
a  limb  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  into  bandages, 
so  that  the  natural  forces  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  knitting  together  the  broken 
parts  and  thus  reconstruct  the  avenues  by 
which  the  functions  of  the  injured  limb  may 
be  restored. 

The  analogy  holds  good  for  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  South.  Bandages  have 
to  be  applied.  Limbs  that  were  broken  and 
disjointed  had  to  be  kept  where  the  work  of 
re-knitting  could  be  performed.  Outside 
forces  had  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  veins 
running  in  the  patient's  system  had  to  be 
drawn  off  or  conquered  by  the  transfusion 
into  its  viens  of  new  forces.  But  it  must  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  truest  and 
surest  growth  is  from  within  to  without. 
Our  southern  friends  must  not  forget  that 
regenertion  is  the  most  important  result 
that  is  to  be  achieved.  One  county  re-' 
deemed  from  the  influences  of  slavery — 
where  the  need  of  education  is  fully  and 
freely  recognized  by  all,  and  wherein  civil 
rights  are  no  longer  disputed,  is  practically 
a  greater  honor  to  the  cause  of  true  Repub- 
licanism, than  the  enforcing  from  the  out- 
side on  a  whole  state  of  laws  against  which, 
however,  right  and  necessary  it  may  be, 
there  is  still  a  vigorous  public  antagonism. 
It  is  essential  doubtless  that  there  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  *such  an  outside  influence.  But 
Republicans  in  the  South  should  remember 
that  they  must  take  heed  against  depending 
upon   it   alone,   and  see  to  it  steadily,  that 
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every  interior  element  of  progress  is  care- 
fully nurtured  and  encouraged.  The  pri- 
mary unit  of  Republican  life  is  the  town- 
ship or  parish.  The  crowning  glory  is  the 
nation — resplendent  m  its  strength — slow  to 
interfere  with  local  details  and  affairs,  but 
swift  to  maintain  the  rights  of  all,  when  the 
home  forces  are  no  longer  in  accord  with  this 


essential  idea,  or  are  too  weak  to  defend  it. 
But  we  must  begin  with  the  unit.  If  the 
township  be  truly  Republican — we  mean  in 
the  larger  and  not  the  party  sense — the  state, 
will  surely  be  so,  and  the  Union  be  kept 
keen  and  active  by  constant  and  intelligent 
vigilance. 


THE  OHIO  REPUBLICAN  NOMINATIONS. 


The  Republican  Convention  which  met  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  inst.,  have  done 
well,  both  as  to  nominations  and  platform 
declarations. 

The  State  ticket  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
honored  Republican  whose  name  heads  the 
ticket  has  already  proved  his  metal.  He  has 
served  the  nation  gallantly  in  the  field  ; 
ably  in  Congress,  and  as  Governor,  the  State 
which  is  asked  to  re-elect  him  already  knows 
by  good  service,  how  efficient  an  Executive 
he  can  be.  The  ticket  throughout  is  a  strong 
one  —  representative  of  the  best  elements 
of  the  great  party  'by  which  it  is  nominated, 
and  commending  itself  to  the  numerous  body 
of  citizens  who  claim  non-partizan  positions, 
by  the  ability,  experience,  and  uprightness 
of  the  several  nominees.  Acting  on  the 
principle  of  putting  forward  the  best  men, 
the  Ohio  Republicans,  in  the  following  list, 
pres.ent  names  on  which  fall  no  shadow  of 
reproach  or  stain  : 

For  Governor  —  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  San- 
dusky. 

For  Lieutenant  Governor — Thomas  L.  Young, 
Hamilton. 

"     Supreme  Judge  —  George  W.  Mcllvaine. 

"    Auditor  —  James  Williams,  Franklin. 

"     Treasurer  —  J.  Minor  Milliken,  Butler. 

"  Public  Works  —  Peter  Thacher,  Cuya- 
hoga. 

The  various  interests  of  the  State,  geo- 
graphically considered,  are  fairly  represented 
in  these  selections,  while  no  larger  principles 
are  subordinated  by  such  considerations. 

The  platform  must  strike  every  citizen 
favorably.  It  is  brief  and  direct.  It  does 
not  overload  the  issues  paramount  in  the 
State  itself  by  any  unnecessary  parading  of 
National  questions,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it 
meets  those  that  are  prominent  without  eva- 


sion or  disguise.  The  "Third  Term"  folly 
is  squarely  met,  but  not  unnecessarily  dig- 
nified by  too  elaborate  reference.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  declarations,  such  as 
that  of  the  sixth,  which  clearly  show  that 
the  Republican  party  in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere, 
have  a  clear  perception  of  rising  and  impor- 
tant issues.  The  most  important  planks  are 
found  in  the  "Fourth"  and  "Fifth"  para- 
graphs. These  are  temperate  but  explicit, 
and  clearly  set  forth  the  duty  of  those  who 
are  not  directly  opposed  to  our  free  schools, 
and  who  do  not  aim  to  bind  Republican 
America  to  the  policy  of  that  Apostolic  Em- 
pire, whose  seal  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  whose 
policy  it  is  to  make  allegiance  thereto  supe- 
rior to  all  secular  and  temporal  government. 
The  Ohio  platform  deserves  careful  perusal. 
Here  it  is  : 

"The  Republicans  of  Ohio,  in  Convention 
assembled,  reaffirming  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  their  organization,  which  have  become 
received  maxims  of  p  )lioy,  State  and  National, 
declare,  on  specific  points,  the  series  of  senti- 
ments following  : 

"First.  The  States  are  one  as  a  Nation,  and 
all  citizens  are  equal  under  the  laws,  and  enti- 
tled to  their  fullest  protection. 

" Second.  That  policy  of  finance  should  be 
steadily  pursued  which,  without  unnecessary 
shock  to  business  or  trade,  will  ultimately 
equalize  the  purchasing  capacity  of  the  coin 
and  paper  dollar. 

"  Third.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue, with  incidental  protection  to  American 
industry. 

"Fourth.  We  stand  by  free  education,  our 
public  school  system,  the  taxation  of  all  for 
its  support,  and  no  division  of  the  school  fund. 

"Fifth.  Under  our  Republican  system  of 
government  there  should  be  no  connection, 
direct  or  indirect,  between  Church  and  State, 
and  we  oppose  all  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  any  particular  sect.  Upon  this  subject  we 
should    not  fail  to  profit  by  the  experience 
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of  foreign  governments,  where  efforts  of  the 
Church  to  control  the  State  constitute  an  evil 
of  great  magnitude  and  endangers  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

"Sixth.  We  demand  such  revision  of  the 
patent  laws  as  will  relieve  industry  from  the 
oppression  of  monopolies. 

'  'Seventh.  A  grateful  peop]  e  can  never  cease 
to  remember  the  services  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  it  is  due  to  them  that  liberality 
and  generosity  should  obtain  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  pay  and  bounties. 

"Eighth.  We  demand  that  the  public 
domain  shall  be  scrupulously  reserved  for 
occupancy  by  actual  settlers. 

"Ninth.  The  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  collect  the  revenue,  and  prevent  and 
punish  frauds,  has  our  unqualified  approval. 

' '  Tenth.  That  the  power  of  municipal  cor- 
porations to  create  debts  should  be  restricted, 
and  local  and  other  expenditures  should  be 
so  reduced  as  to  diminish  taxation. 

"Eleventh.  The  observance  of  Washing- 
ton's example  in  retiring  at  the  close  of  a 
second    Presidential   term,    will   be    in   the 


future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  unwritten  law 
of  the  Republic. 

"  Twelfth.  The  distinguished  success  of  his 
administration,  which;  to  the  fame  of  the 
patriot  soldier,  has  added  that  of  the  capable 
and  judicious  statesman,  entitles  President 
Grant  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen." 

Our  Ohio  friends  have  done  the  prelimin- 
ary work  well.  But  what  remains  —  that 
of  organization — is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Time  is  short  and  much  work  is  needed. 
There  has  been  considerable  demoralization  ; 
some  dissatisfaction  still  exists  ;  but  neither 
are  so  strong  or  deep-rooted  that  energetic 
work  cannot  overcome  them.  We  expect  to 
redeem  Ohio.  The  Republicans  there  are 
determined,  and  the  votes  are  on  their  side, 
if  the  proper  efforts  are  properly  directed  and 
made.  We  have  no  fears  but  what  they  will 
be. 


THE  UNION"  FOREVER. 


It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  find  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial  outspoken  in  a  direction  and 
upon  a  subject  which  appeals  at  once  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people.  General  Sherman 
has  recorded  in  his  Memoirs  that  in  1861,  on 
his  way  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  he  stopped  at 
New  Orleans  and  visted  the  quartermaster, 
Col.  A.  C.  Myers,  who  had  resigned  from  the 
army  and  accepted  service  under  the  new 
regime  of  secession.  Myers  was  in  the  same 
room  tha  t  Sherman  himself  had  occupied 
when  he  was  there  as  Commissary,  in  1853  ; 
the  same  pictures  were  on  the  wall ;  and  the 
letters  "U.  S."  were  on  everything.  Gen. 
Sherman  asked'Myers  if  he  did  not  feel  funny? 
"No,  not  at  all,"  said  Myers.  "The  thing 
was  inevitable ;  secession  was  a  complete 
success  ;  there1  would  be  no  war,  but  the  two 
Governments  would  settle  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness in  a  friendly  spirit !  Everybody  regarded 
the  change  of  government  as  final ;  that  Louisiana, 
by  a  i/i  ere  declaration,  icas  a  free  and  indt  pendent 
S'ate,  and  could  enter  into  auy  new  alliance  or 
comJbimation  she  chose." 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remark  upon  the  text :  "  We  find 
the  same  doctrine  by  which  the  people  of 
Louisiana   were   beguiled  to   their  ruin,  in 


1861,  in  political  platforms  of  this  day.  The 
same  sort  of  people  who  were  urging  it  in 
1861,  are  urging  it  to-day ;  and  they  are  as 
narrow-minded,  dull,  malicious,  and  intole- 
rant as  they  were  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
people  at  large  have  learned  one  exceedingly 
valuable  lesson,  however,  and  that  is,  that 
secession  means  war  —  instant,  utter,  over- 
whelming war.  Whatever  follies  people  may 
hereafter  commit,  they  will  not  stumble  with 
or  wander  after  their  '  States  '  into  a  '  Con- 
federacy,' with  the  impression  that  they  are 
peaceably  asserting  a  legal  right.  We,  the 
people  of  all  the  townships,  municipalities, 
counties,  Territories  and  States,  constitute  a 
nation,  and  if  any  county,  city  or  State, 
attempts  to'  assert  its  independence,  it  will 
find  its  policy  rectified  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet." 

It  is  well  that  this  truth  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  No  spoken  or  written  folly  indi- 
cating sympathy  with  secession,  and  no  ac- 
tion springing  from  opinions  which  led  to  the 
rebellion,  will  be  tolerated.  It  is  simple 
treason.  The  South  will  find  its  interest  in 
burying  all  that  provokes  antagonism  and 
hinders  the  final  settlement  of  the  questions 
involved.     A  turbulent   South  has   been   a 
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godsend  to  the  Democratic  party  ;  and  that 
party  has  been  busy  in  keeping  alive  the 
strife.  But  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 'the 
nation  is  too  deeply  connected  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  South,  to  allow  those  affairs  to 
continue  the  sport  of  reckless  politicians. 
Long  since,  would  the  South  have  blossomed 
as  the  rose,  and  its  citizens  been  happy 
and  contented,  if  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
Republican  party  had  been  allowed  to  bear 
their  legitimate  fruit.     The  measures  of  re- 


construction are  designed  to  unite  the  South. 
They  are  built  upon  the  only  foundation 
which  can  or  should  be  laid — namely — the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  When 
this  great  truth  is  recognized  in  practice, 
whatever  difference  of  political  faith  may 
exist,  a  healthy  public  opinion  will  be  formed, 
and  the  troubles  in  the  South  will  be  healed 
by  inaugurating  an  era  of  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice. 


PRESERVE  THE  PURITY  OF  THE  JBALLOT-BOX. 


No  party  however  strong  it  may  be  nu- 
merically, can  long  sustain  its  popularity  if 
its  political  campaigns  and  elections  are  not 
conducted  with  a  strict  regard  to  integrity. 
The  war  was  followed  by  a  large  increase  of 
political  corruption,  and  the  ballot-box  could 
no  longer  be  relied  upon,  in  all  cases,  as 
indicating  with  certainty  who. were  really 
the  successful  candidates.  It  is  generally 
claimed  that  the  election  of  John  T.  Hoffman, 
for  example,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  was 
illegal,  and  no  official  contradiction  of  the 
charge  has  ever  been  made.  New  York  City 
became  noted,  during  the  reign  of  Tweed  & 
Co.,  for  ballot  stuffing  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions have  been  largely  practiced  in  the 
South,  and  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  in  other 
sections  of  the  Union  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  But  that  circumstance  must  not  be 
accepted  as  an  indication  that  these  practices 
have  become  popular  with  the  people.  No 
man  not  entirely  bereft  of  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, to  say  nothing  of  character  and  honesty, 
will  sell  his  vote  or  accept  a  bribe  to  do  that 
which  he  honestly  believes  to  be  wrong.  The 
temptation  of  pinching  poverty  will  have  no 
influence  upon  his  decision.  He  will  spurn 
the  degrading  tender,  and  treat  the  candi- 
date who  offers  it  directly,  or  through  his 
friends,  with  contempt ;  and  this  with  ex- 
ceptional cases  and  in  limited  localities,  is 
the  public  sentiment  and  practice. 

Yet  ambitious  aspirants  for  office  will  not 
scruple  to  approach  honest  voters,  or  employ 
their  friends  to  do  it  for  them,  with  sugar- 
coated  bribes  in  various  forms  ;  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  honest  citizens  are  drawn 


into  their  meshes  and  forced  to  vote  for 
certain  candidates  against  their  conscientious 
convictions  of  duty. 

Hence,  the  opinion  is  daily  gaining  strength 
in  the  public  mind,  that  additional  safe- 
guards are  required  to  meet  just  s*uch  cases, 
and  preserve  more  thoroughly  the  public 
integrity  and  purity  of  the  ballot-box. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  held  in  Ne- 
braska a  few  days  ago,  by  J.  W.  Dawes,  one 
of  the  delegates,  who  offered  the  following  as 
a  proper  article  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
new  State  Constitution.  It  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  binding  even  for  these 
degenerate  times  of    legislative  corruption  : 

Members  of  the  Legislature  before  they 
enter  upon  their  official  duties,  shall  take 
and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirma- 
tion : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (affirm)  that  I  will 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
Senator  or  Representative — to  the  best  of  rat- 
ability, and  that  I  have  not,  knowingly  or 
intentionally  paid  or  contributed  anything 
or  made  any  promise  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe 
to  directly  or  indirectly  influence  any  vote 
at  the  election  at  which  I  was  clvpsen  to  fill 
the  said  office,  and  have  not  accepted,  nor 
will  I  accept  or  recceive  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  money  or  other  valuable  thing 
from  any  corporation,  company  or  person, 
for  any  vote  or  influence  I  may  give,  or 
withhold  on  any  bill,  resolution  or.  ap- 
propriation, or  for  any  other  official  act." 

This  oath  shall  be  administered  by  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Court,  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  to  which  the  member  is  elected, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  record  and 
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file  the  oath  subscribed  by  each  member. 
Any  member  who  shall  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  herein  prescribed  shall  forfeit  his  office  ; 
and  every  member  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
having  sworn  falsely  to,  or  of  violating  this 
said  oath,  shall  forfeit  his  office  and  be  dis- 
qualified thereafter  from  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  in  this  State. 

It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  practice  of 
political  parties  in  other  countries,  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  know,  that  in  a  Republic  and  under 
a  Republican  form  of  government,  the  public 
good  requires  that  all  political  institutions 
must   be   preserved  in   their   purity.     This 


is  unquestionably  the  popular  sentiment  of 
the  people  throughout  the  American  Union. 
Political  fraud  is  repugnant  to  good  citizen- 
ship ;  it  is  offensive  to  the  spirit  of  Repub- 
licanism, and  degrading  to  our  manhood. 
But  in  no  form  is  it  more  offensive  than 
when  practiced  in  an  election  campaign,  and 
in  connection  with  the  ballot-box. 

Let  us  therefore  by  State  legislation  and 
other  practical  safegaurds,  labor  to  preserve 
our  political  institutions  of  every  form  from  all 
those  practices  which  tend  to  weaken  them 
in  the  eyes  of  honest  men  and  destroy  their 
legitimate  influences  upon  society. 


FIDELITY  TO  DUTY  AS  PvEPUBLICA  tfS 


For  a  neat  disposal  of  a  subject  in  few 
words,  this  from  the  Buffalo  Express  is  about 
as  good  as  anything  that  could  have  been 
.said  : 

"There  is  ample  scope  in  our  political 
life  for  the  exercise  of  individual  liberty  and 
independence  without  making  war  upon  the 
few  cardinal  principles  that  form  the  founda- 
tion of  political  parties,  and  so  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  individuality  and  independ- 
ence that  Senator  Schurz  exercised  too  much 
resembled  the  independence  of  the  bush- 
whacker who  plunders  with  judicial  impar- 
tiality the  corpses  of  both  armies.  Plain, 
common  people  will  regard  his  war  upon 
the  Republican  party  as  simply  treason  to  it." 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  held  in  Detroit,  Professor  Kent 
read  a  paper  on  political  parties,  their  or- 
ganization and  management,  and  the  costs 
thereof.  The  Professor  remarked  that  po- 
litical parties  are  a  necessity  of  the  age, 
and  are  fully  developed  in  free  countries. 
Through  them  come  reforms.  Rarely  can  a 
man  or  a  newspaper  hold  aloof  from  a  party 
and  have  much  influence.  Direct  influence 
on  governmental  action  is  only  obtained  by 
party  ties.  A  leader  must  not  step  outside 
his  party  ;  if  lie  does,  influence  and  leader- 
ship  will  desert  him.  The  ideal  after  which 
a  party  should  strive,  is  to  put  its  best  and 
wisest  men  at  the  head.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  parties  the  chief  defects  are  the 
great  excess  of  party  prejudices  manifested 
in  the  ultra  views  and  statements  of  tin1 
most  intelligent  men.     There  is  no  remedy 


for  this  except  a  gradual  education  towards 
a  closer  unity  of  thought.  The  Professor 
considered  it  the  sacred  duty  of  good  citizens 
in  these  days  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
politics.  He'  held  that  teachers  should  en- 
force this,  and  that  preachers  should  preach 
it.  Every  citizen  should  belong  to  some 
party,  and  strive  to  purify  it  by  attending 
the  primaries,  and  by  defeating  unworthy 
nominations.  Perfection  is  impossible,  but 
by  such  means  as  these  much  will  be  gained 
and  the  world  be  benefitted. 

The  Professor  is  right,  and  his  suggestions 
are  worthy  of  attention.  The  Republican 
party  which  has  brought  the  nation  through 
its  peril,  and  whose  principles  are  those  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  its  citizens,  is  the 
only  party  capable  of  keeping  the  nation 
abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  age.  Had  Re- 
publicans done  their  duty  in  the  last  elec- 
tions, no  such  anomaly  as  a  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  could  have  existed 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
Regret  for  past  neglect  is  useless,  unless 
accompanied  by  reformation.  Important  pub- 
lic questions  and  living  issues  have  yet  to 
be. met  and  settled  ;  the  Republican  party  is 
the  only  party  which  possesses  the  requisite 
intelligence  and  patriotism  to  deal  with 
them.  Democratic  professions  and  Demo- 
cratic practice  are  two  different  things.  The 
Derrocratic  leaders  say  that  their  party  will 
not  disturb  what  the  Republicans  have  done, 
but  Democrats  are  busy  in  the   South  and 
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elsewhere,  fanning  the  embers  of  discontent 
and  inflaming  sectional  prejudice  for  their 
own  selfish  ends.  The  next  Presidential 
election  will  determine  the  political  character 
of  the  country  for  years  to  come.  If  the 
doctrine  of  State  Rights  is  to  keep  one  por- 
tion of  the  people  always  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  rebellion  and  '  resisting  Federal 
authority,  it  will  be  through  Democratic 
influence.  It  is  said  that  the  issue  in  the 
next  campaign  will  be  the  same  as  was  the 
issue  in  1860 — State  Rights  versus  Popular 
Rights  and  Human  Rights.  No  greater 
calamity  can  overtake  the  country  than 
Democratic  ascendency.  And  this  can  only 
be  guarded  against  by  Republicans  doing 
their  duty — their  whole  duty. 

Suppose,  among  so  large  a  number  of 
earnest  Republicans,  there  may  be  some  dis- 
agreement on  minor  political  points,  is  it 
enough  to  justify  men  in  remaining  away 
from  the  polls,  or  in  casting  their  ballots 
for  the  Democratic  party  ?  If  any  republican 
does  this  he  does  it  with  his  eyes  open.  We 
have  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives 
precisely  from  this  cause.  And  every  Re- 
publican voting  against  his  party,  or  ab- 
staining from  voting,  strengthens  the  Demo- 


cratic party.  Mr.  Schurz  is  a  man  of  ad- 
mitted ability  and  was  eminently  capable  of 
serving  his  country  ;  but  he  became  wiser 
than  the  Republican  party  that  made  him 
and  gave  him  the  opportunity  ol  service. 
And  what  was  the  consequence  ?,  His  in- 
fluence left  him  ;  his  eloquence  was  as  beat- 
ing the  air  ;  and  instead  of  being  great  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  his  pride  of  talent  and  per- 
sistent bickering,  fault-finding,  and  charges 
against  public  men  whose  character  was 
certainly  as  pure  as  his  own,  reduced  him  to 
a  more  pitiable  condition  of  insignificance 
than  if  his  ability  had  been  below  medioc- 
rity. And  more,  his  unhappy  position  rend- 
ered it  impossible  that  he  should  return  to 
the  Senate  ;  and  he  may  be  charged  with 
having  fastened  on  the  State  of  Missouri,  a 
rebel  Democrat  for  the  Senatorial  term. 
Therein  he  assisted  the  Democratic  party  in 
their  schemes,  though  he  says  he  holds  Re- 
publican principles.  Let  then  those  Repub- 
licans who  are  disposed  to  grumble,  put  aside 
their  differences  and  labor  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  the  Republican  party.  For  in 
that  triumph  the  country  secures  peace  and 
prosperity  and  all  the  attendant  blessings  of 
National  advancement  at  home  and  abroad. 


HOW  DID  THE  SOUTH  ACCEPT  THE  SITUATION? 


The  return  of  the  rebel  States  to  a  place 
in  the  Union  which  their  treason  had  sought 
to  destroy,  was  very  different  from  the  entry 
of  the  States  into  the  Union  when  the  Union 
was  first  formed.  All  had  emerged  from  a 
war  in  which  all  had  more  or  less  partici- 
pated— a  war  for  the  freedom  and  well-being 
of  man,  and  not  on  behalf  of  bondage. 
Then,  morally  and  politically,  the  equality 
of  the  States  was  recognized,  and  they  were 
bound  together  by  ties  of  mutual  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  part  they  had  severally  taken 
in  founding  the  Republic.  This  Union  of 
the  fathers  the  seceding  States  rebelled 
against ;  and  if  their  rebellion  had  been 
successful,  the  Confederate  States  would 
have  stood  confronting  us  as  a  Slave  Power, 
on  the  same  soil  as  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Union,  with  freedom  as  its  corner  stone.   But 


in  the  providence  of  God  the  Union  was  pre- 
served ;  and  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  no  sigh  of  a  slave  ascends  to 
heaven. 

It  is  a  mark  of  wisdom  in  a  people  to  review 
the  lessons  of  history,  as  it  tends  to  stregthen 
patriotism  and  solve  difficulties.  In  1865,  as 
the  end  of  the  war  approached  and  its  cause 
was  obviously  lost,  the  South  expected  to  be 
held  responsible  for  its  treason — the  leaders 
being  apprehensive  that  their  punishment 
might  be  severe.  The  surrender  of  the 
Southern  armies  on  the  generous  terms  pro- 
posed, somewhat  allayed  that  apprehension. 
And  during  the  surprise  which  followed  the 
discovery  that  none  of  the  rebels  would  suf- 
fer the  pains  and  penalties  for  rebellion,  they 
were  willing  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
or  pledge  for  their  future  conduct.     The  Fed- 
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eral  authorities  were  aware  of  this,  and  were 
not  slow  to  ascribe  it  to  the  magnanimity 
shown.  Not  a  rebel  suffered  in  his  person 
for  the  crime  of  resorting  to  arms  to  dismem- 
ber the  country.  The  only  protection  taken 
was  to  parole  on  honor  the  leaders  and  the 
rank  and  file,  who  were  thenceforward  to 
obey  the  laws  and  the  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

A  war  of  such  intensity  and  magnitude,  in 
its  results,  disorganized  society  in  the  South, 
and  desolated  its  most  fruitful  regions.  In 
the  act  of  secession  by  force,  the  South  had 
wrought  a  fearful  and  widespread  ruin. 
And,  though  the  magnanimity  of  the  North 
forbore  inflicting  additional  punishment,  it 
was  impossible  to  save  the  South  from  the 
punishment  of  its  own  deeds.  It  had  to  be 
rebuilt,  reconstructed,  restored,  and  placed 
in  a  way  to  secure  the  blessings  derived  from 
loyalty  to  freedom.  Treason  had  failed,  and 
could  not  be  usefully  employed  in  restora- 
tion. Nor  could  the  principles  and  prejudi- 
ces which  had  led  the  South  to  secession  be 
of  service  in  its  return  to  the  Union.  It  was 
clear  that  the  South  must  commence  anew, 
and  that  the  moral  and  political  principles  of 
freedom  alone  were  of  value.  A  new  and 
renovated  South  was  .expected  to  arise  from 
the  waste  and  decay  of  the  old.  The  expec- 
tation was  just,  all  things  considered;  and 
the  world  looked  for  a  fresh  example  of  wise 
and  tolerant  government.  Old  habits,  with 
other  disqualifications,  prevented  the  old 
leaders  in  Southern  politics  from  taking  a 
prominent  part.  They  held  opinions  which 
were  behind  the  age,  which  were  unsuited  to 
the  new  condition,  which  the  world  rejected 
as  unfriendly  to  progress.  The  old  methods 
and  measures  of  slave  government  were  al- 
together out  of  place,  and  must  give  way  to 
what  was  more  in  accord  with  the  needs  of 
the  occasion.  If  chaos  reigned,  and  confu_ 
sion  perplexed,  the  mate-ial  was  at  hand  to 
receive  the  impress  of  modern  civilization. 
New  men  with  new  ideas  were  there,  whose 
desire  was  to  introduce;  the  new  principles 
adapted  to  the  new  elements  of  Southern 
Boeiety  ;  and  Federal  legislation  lent  its  pow- 
erful aid.  It  might  be  supposed  that  those 
men   and  those  measures   would,  under  the 


circumstances,  have  received  hearty  wel- 
come. There  was  a  time  when  they  would 
have  been  so  received ;  but  impunity  and 
evil  counsels  wrought  mischief.  The  situa- 
tion was  not  accepted  in  good  faith,  though 
prominent  Democrats  learned  to  speak  the 
words  until  they  came  to  indicate  a  combined 
and  laborious  effort  to  defeat  reconstruction. 
As  the  Democratic  party  rjermitted  the  war 
for  secession,  if  it  was  not  instigated  by  it, 
the  Democratic  party  cannot  reconstruct  the 
South,  so  that  the  South  and  the  North  shall 
be  a  homogeneous  people.  Nor  can  the  work 
be  done  by  Southern  leaders,  who  forget  that 
times  have  changed,  and  that  the  old  exclu- 
siveness  and  tyranny  of  slavery  have  passed 
away  forever.  The  South  will  be  a  source 
of  vexation  and  turmoil  until  the  Golden 
Rule  shall  find  a  home  in  every  Southern 
heart.  How  long  will  Southerners  fight 
against  their  best  interests  and  seek  by  every 
pretext  and  injustice  t,o  delay  what  is  inevi- 
table ?  What  is  morally  wrong  can  never 
be  politically  right.  The  new  conditions  of 
Southern  society  must  be  known,  felt,  and 
appreciated.  The  old  conditions  can  never 
return.  There  must  be  freedom  of  thought 
and  action;  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical rights  ;  freedom  to  labor  and  secure 
the  rewards  of  labor.  There  must  be  State 
education  provided  for  the   youth  of  both 

sexes.  There  must  be  freedom  for  intelli- 
gence to  thrive — to  gain  its  livelihood  in  the 
collision  of  mind  with  mind,  and  the  certainty 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  in  safety.  In  a  word, 
there  must  be  provided  by  the  South  for  all 
men,  friends  and  strangers,  that  which  shall 
produce  a  sense  ot  safety ;  and  the  only 
source  of  safety  on  earth  is  justice  between 
man  and  man  and  trust  in  Almighty  God. 

Agricultural  Warnings.  —  The  benefits 
arising  from  the  forecast  of  "Old  Probabili- 
ties" are  by  no  means  slight,  but  they  are 
likely  to  be  soon  largely  increased  as  regards 
agricultural  districts.  This  will  form  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  at  the 
forthcoming  Meteorological  Congress  at  Paris, 
and  we  learn  that  the  French  Telegraphic 
Administration  has  appointed  two  delegates 
to  examine,  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Observatory,  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
collect  by  wire  meteorological  information, 
in  order  to  send  warnings  to  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. 
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The  New  York  Nation  presents  its  readers 
with  the  following  : 

Consider  for  one  moment  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dis- 
covers, hy  means  of  outside  informers,  that 
1a  very  large  number  of  manufacturers,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  are  engaged  in 
the  commission  of  systematic  frauds  on  the 
Government,  on  an  enormous  scale.  Far 
from  giving  instructions,  however,  to  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Government,  specially  charged 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  to  put  the 
law  in  force  against  the  delinquents,  he  care- 
fully conceals  from  them  all  knowledge  of 
his  discovery ;  and,  indeed,  treats*  them 
throughout  as  accomplices  in  the  fraud,  and 
employs  new  and  unofiicial  agents  to  bring 
his  plans  to  maturity.  The  officers  of  the 
Government,  too,  on  getting  an  inkling  of 
what  is  going  on,  far  from  hastening  to  the 
support  of  their  chief,  at  once  place  them- 
selves at  the  disposal  of  the  criminals,  and 
render  them  every  assistance  in  their  power, 
by  information  and  otherwise ;  so  that  to 
outwit  its .  own  servants  the  Government  is 
actually  obliged  to  invent  a  new  cipher. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  whose  blame  is 
praise,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  praise 
is  blame.  In  like  manner,  there  is  a  class 
of  journals  which  adopt  this  line  of  criti- 
cism, and  which  not  only  belittle  themselves, 
but  the  cause  they  advocate.  Notably  of 
this  class  is  the  New  York  Nation,  a  journal 
as  full  of  crotchets  as  a  nervous  beauty,  and 
as  doubtful  of  good  results  from  a  bold  ac- 
tion as  the  most  confirmed  coward.  Could 
it  hear  the  remarks  of  its  friends,  it  might 
ipause  in  its  career,  for  however  timid  it  may 
be,  the  nation  of  men  does  not  share  its  mis- 
;givings  on  the  discovery  and  treatment  of  the 
'whisky  frauds. 

The  people  know,  if  the  New  York  Nation 
Sdoes  not,  that  revenue  legislation  aims  at 
the  collection  of  taxes,  and  that  the  shrewd- 
est intellects  will  be  employed  to  defeat  the 
law.  Congress  has,  therefore,  lodged  the 
power  of  detection  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  taxes.  With  the.se  facts 
borne  in  mind,  the  fears  of  the  New  York 
'Nation  are  not  the  fears  of  the  American 
people. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  chief  labor  of  the 
Treasury  is  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  and 


to  see  that  these  laws  are  not  evaded.  In 
accordance  with  this  general  statement,  the 
appointment  of  officers  and  the  making  of 
regulations,  there  has  always  been  a  watch- 
ful eye  kept  on  the  manufacturers  of  articles, 
say  whisky,  on  which  tax  is  to  be  levied,  in 
order  that  the  tax  may  reach  the  Treasury. 
To  thwart  illegal  combinations  and  check 
frauds,  which  deprived  the  Government  of 
revenue,  officers  of 'the  Internal  Revenue 
were  instructed  to  report  the  production  of 
whisky  and  the  tax  it  ought  to  yield  ;  and 
as  part  of  the  estimates  was  calculated  on 
these  reports,  coupled  with  the  amount  of 
previous  collections,  if  the  revenue  fell 
short  by  any  large  sum,  it  was  sure  to  at- 
tract attention  and.  lead  to  investigation- 
Now,  it  happened  that  the  revenue  from 
whisky  did  fall  short  of  what  was  expected. 
A  record  was  in  existence,  not  only  of  the 
distillers,  but  of  the  capacity  of  their  dis- 
tilleries. More  than  this,  the  whisky  mar- 
ket was  as  closely  watched  as  the  gold  mar- 
ket, by  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  note  its 
operations  ;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
whisky  was  abundant  and  cheap,  while  the 
revenue  from  it  shrank,  is  there  any  cause 
for  surprise  when  we  learn  that  the  Grovern- 
ment heard  of  the  facts  ?  But  if  the  Gov- 
ernment received  communications,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  from  outside  parties,  the 
Government  had  its  plans  and  machinery  in 
constant  operation,  although  it  was  dis- 
creetly silent. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  at  the 
Treasury,  frauds  are  discovered  every  day, 
and  its  action  is  instant  and  vigorous.  In  the 
case  of  the  whisky  frauds,  as  they  developed 
in  magnitude  and  extent,  there  was  no  coup 
de  main.  There  was  no  outcry  to  alarm  ; 
there  was  no  doubt  of  reaching  around  them 
and  probing  their  depth  and  breadth. 
Shrewder  heads,  with  nimbler  brains,  were 
employed,  than  ever  vapored  in  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  Nation  ;  and  those  shrewder 
heads  and  nimbler  brains  were  employed  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large.  Yet  this 
was  done  in  the  simple  performance  of  duty. 
When  the  facts   came    to    the    knowledge  of 
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Mr.  Bristow,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  act, 
lie  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  The  Execu- 
tive was  consulted,  and  the  highest  officer  in 
the  Government  lent  his  aid  to  the  Secretary, 
and  also  recognized  the  call  of  duty.  What 
instrumentality  should  be  used  under  the 
law,  was  dictated  by  the  experience  of  the 
President  and  Mr.  Bristow,  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  men  is  certainly  not  small.  They 
had  to  reach  the  guilty  parties.  The  frauds 
known  had  been  perpetrated  almost  in  the 
eyes  of  the  revenue  officers.  If,  therefore, 
measures  were  taken  to  punish  the  guilty,  as 
well  as  to  recover  the  revenue  unpaid,  it 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  revenue 
officers  would  be  asked  to  assist.  That  they 
had  failed  to  make  the  discovery  of  fraud 
themselves  disqualified  them  for  the  task.  If 
they  were  honest,  it  was  their  misfortune  to 
be  incapable.  But  if  they  had  connived  at 
the  fraudulent  proceedings  of  the  whisky 
ring,  their  exclusion  in  the  premises  was  an 
act  of  wisdom.  And  it  may  be  said  here, 
that  while  sympathy  with  honest  men  may 
fairly  be  displayed,  with  those  officers  who 
turn  against  the  G-qvernment  to  aid  the  ring, 
their  deeds  are  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  the 
end  with  them  is  not  yet. 

Does  it  become  the  Nation  to  parade  the 
assertion  that  the  civil  service  is  rotten,  be- 
cause of  its  dishonesty  through  small  pay  ; 
that  revenue  officers  receive  more  from  the 
distillers  to  allow  the  Government  to  be  de- 
frauded than  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  This  may  be  morality  in  the  city 
of  Tweed,  but  where  such  men  as  Tweed 
could  not  live,  the  people  have  been  taught 
better.  On  the  subject  of  appointments  to 
office,  the  position  of  the  President  is  always 
one  of  difficulty.  He  does  dot  know  the  men 
personally,  and  must  rely  upon  the  written 
or  oral  testimony  presented  to  him.  The 
officers  in  whose  districts  frauds  were  dis- 
covered arc,  in  almost  all  cases,  men  moving 
in  the  best  society,  against  whom  was  no 
taint  of  suspicion.  They  would  have  passed 
the  purest  civil  service  of  any  country  with 
honor  ;  but  human  nature  is  not  perfect,  and 
the  most  shining  appearance  of  virtue  be- 
comes reality,  only  when  strong  enough  to 
resist  temptation.     But  a  Republican  admin- 


istration has  been  persistent  in  its  endeavor 
to  secure  honest^men  and  an  honest  collection 
of  the  revenue,  and  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  it  has  always  punished  those  who 
betrayed  their  trust. 

We  have  only  to  repeat  that  when  the  dis- 
closures in  the  whisky  frauds  were  made, 
the  machinery  of  the  Government,  detecting 
frauds  daily,  simply  widened  the  area  of  its 
operations.  The  machinery  was  there  in 
full  play,  and  the  operators  were  on  duty 
and  watchful.  It  was  no  unusual  display  of 
effort.  It  was  no  spasmodic  exercise  of 
power.  There  was  no  ulterior  object  in 
view.  •  There  was,  however,  a  stern  deter- 
mination to  find  out  the  guilty  parties,  dis- 
tillers and  officers,  and  to  put  the  law  in 
force  to  punish  them,  while  the  Government 
recovered  the  revenue  of  which  it  had  been 
defrauded. 


National  Bankruptcy.  —  Democratic  su- 
premacy means  national  bankruptcy.  The 
payment  of  its  honest  debts  has  been  a  task 
which  has  taxed  the  nation  to  its  utmost. 
It  has  yet  to  pay  nearly  $2,000,000,000  of 
debt,  incurred  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  for 
which  the  Democratic  party  stands  respon- 
sible. Add  to  this,  and  other  legitimate 
expenses,  the  debts  of  the  Southern  States, 
their  war  claims,  the  refunding  of  the  cotton 
tax,  the  payment  for  slaves  set  free,  all 
favorite  schemes  of  Southern  Democracy, 
and  the  nation  would  stagger  under  a  load 
of  debt  that  would  end  in  National  bank- 
ruptcy. This  is  but  one  of  the  dangers  which 
would  follow  in  the  track  of  Democratic  res- 
toration. 


Fireless  Engines  on  Tramways.  —  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  Belgium  to  test  a 
locomotive's  power  to  work  after  the  fire  has 
been  dropped,  and  M.  Pichault  publishes  the 
result    in    the  Annates    Industrie!  les.      It   has  I 
been  conclusively  shown  "that  the  employ- 
ment, of  an  ordinary  engine  fed  from  a  simple 
hot  water  tank,  for  drawing  cars  along  tram- 
ways, is  possible,  and  even  easy,  not  only  in 
theory,  but  also  in  practice."     The  publica- 
tion of  these  facts  takes  place  at  the  time  of  j 
the  death  of   Sir   Goldsworthy  Gurney,  who 
was  so  persevering   in  his   attempts  to   get 
steam  carriages  used   for  ordinary  traffic  in  I 
Great   Britain.     This    subject  will    certainly  | 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  a  mere  theory. 
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Tlie  friends  of  Christianity  and  the  work- 
ing advocates  of  National  unity  of  sentiment 
have  watched  with  intense  interest  the  re- 
cent proceedings  of  the  Churches,  North  and 
South,  with  a  view  to  re-union  arid  fellow- 
ship. It  is  to  he  regretted,  however,  that  up 
to  this  time  the  work  has  not  been  productive 
of  very  encouraging  results.  It  is  not 
necessary  here  to  inquire  where  the  blame 
lies.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  grave 
responsibilities  resting  upon  the  Christian 
Churches,  North  and  South,  cannot  be 
ignored' with  impunity.  The  growing  enthu- 
siasm in  favor  of  harmony  and  unity  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  sentiment  and  action,  must 
not  be  impeded  by  the  absence  of  Christian 
fellowship  among  Church  organizations.  If 
the  Christian  communities,  North  and  South, 
cannot  work  successfully,  through  their 
Churches,  to  bring  the  people  together  in 
harmony,  there  is  but  one  other  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  is  to  go  forward  with  the 
work  independent  of  those  organizations. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  as 
the  fact  is  almost  universally  admitted,  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  the  continued  division 
of  the  Southern  and  Northern  branches  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  of  any  of  the 
professedly  Christian  Churches  that  have 
been  separated  from  the  close  of  the  war 
up  to  this  time.  If  they  had  been  guided 
by  the  spirit  and  lessons  of  Him  who  said, 
"Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth,"  the  Churches  would  have 
made  the  first  advances  after  the  close  of  the 
war  toward  universal  unity  and  harmony  ; 
but  they  have  passed  through  a  period  of  ten 
years  and  are  still  divided  in  spirit  and 
action.  Are  they  aware  of  the  wrong  they 
are  thus  doing  to  the  communities,  to  the 
nations,  and  to  the  Cause  they  have  espoused 
and  profess  to  be  anxious  to  advance  ?  Even 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  they  are  defeat- 
ing their  own  interests  by  depleting  their 
ranks  and  weakening  their  power. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  the  fact, 
that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
North  and  South,  are  a  unit  in  effort,  and  have 
become  a   powerful    element  in  the  work  of 


conciliation  and  concord  among  all  classes,  in 
every  section  of  the  Union.  Their  re-union, 
a  few  days  ago,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, so  recently  the  Capital  of  the  Confede- 
rate States,  was  of  the  most  cordial  charac- 
ter. Their  prayers,  addresses  and  proceed- 
ings all  signified  an  earnest  desire  to  cement 
the  affections  of  the  communities  and  labor 
together  for  universal  harmony  and  Christian 
amity  in  the  future.  The  citizens  manifest- 
ed their  hospitality  by  throwing  open  their 
houses  and  inviting  the  delegates  from  the 
North  and  the  South  alike  to  their  tables. 

One  of  the  Union  addresses  made  during 
ing  the  four  days'  proceedings  was  by  Hon. 
Robert  Ould,  the  late  Confederate  Commis- 
sioner for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  his 
words  were  not  accepted  by  the  entire  audi- 
ence as  expressing  the  emotions  and  feelings 
of  a  sincere  man. 

We  have  a  farther  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  the  spirit  of  unity  and  harmony  outside 
of  the  Churches,  in  the  fact  that  the  Masonic 
Order  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  as  well  as  other 
lay  organizations,  are  respectively  a  unit, 
North  and  South,  in  the  work  of  National 
unity.  In  short,  the  only  considerable  im- 
pediment to  a  general  movement  toward 
universal  unity  of  feeling  and  interest,  is 
found  in  the  very  organization  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  foremost  in  the 
work.  How  long  this  may  continue  it  is  not 
easy  to  predict  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Church  opposition  will  soon  yield 
to  the  popular  sentiment,  if  not  to  Christian 
principle,  and  throw  its  power  in  favor  of  the 
popular  movement  for  a  unity  of  sentiment 
and  social  and  political  harmony. 
— f>-»»*- 

TiuciiiNiE  ix  the  Wild  Hog.  —  It  has  until 
recently  been  supposed  triclunce,  were  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  domesticated  breeds 
of  the  hog.  Their  discovery  in  the  wild  Ger- 
man boar  is  of  practical,  as  well  as  of  scien- 
tific value,  and  throws  light  on  some  difficult 
questions  concerning  hereditary  trickincti  and 
|  the  influence  of  domestication. 
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The  nation  is  now  entering  upon  a  period 
during  which,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
each  citizen  will  "be  called  to  the  discharge 
of  important  duties  to  his  country.  In 
many  of  the  States  Conventions  have  heen 
or  will  soon  he  called,  for  the  purpose  of  nom- 
inating State  officers,  and  in  some  cases  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  The  campaign  will 
then  open  and  he  continued  until  the  Fall 
elections,  which  occur  this  year  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  : 


Kentucky Monday,  An?    2, 

California Wfcdrday,  Sept.  1, 

Arkansas Monday.  St-pc.   6, 

Maine *-ionday,  Sept  13 

I  wa Tuesday,  Oct  12 

Obin Tu«-sda\ ,  <>■-!.  12 

Virgin  a Tu  sriay,  Nov.  2 

Ka-isa-. Tue-dav,  Nov.  2 

Marvla  d Tuesday.  Nov.  2 

Ma^aefensetts Tuesday,  Nov    2 

Mississippi Tues   ay,  Nov    2 

Miimeso  a Tuesday,  ^ov.  2 

Missouri Tuesday,  Nov.  2 

New  York Tuesday,  Nov.  2 

New  Jerst-y Tuesday,  Nov.  2 

Pf-nnsy  vania Tuesday,  Nov.  2 

T.  xas Tuesday,  Dec.  7 


1875 
1875 

1875 

1875 

187 

1>75 

J  875 

1-75 

1*7-1 

1875 

1-75 

1875 

1^75 

1875 

18"  5 

1875 

1875 


Each  of  these  elections  will  carry  with  it 
more  than  ordinary  importance,  as  the 
result  will  have  a  direct  hearing  of  more  or 
less  weight  upon  the  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional elections  of  the  ensuing  year. 
In  fact  the  Campaigning  work  will  practi- 
cally he  continuous  from  this  time  until  the 
next  Presidential  vote  is  cast. 

In  all  kinds  of  enterprise  a  good  com- 
mencement is  essential  to  success.  It  is 
especially  so  in  an  election  contest.  The 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  primary  meetings  may, 
with  a  large  degree  of  confidence,  he  taken 
as  indicating  final  results.  The  first  object 
is  to  have  the  primary  meetings  in  central 
localities,  and  in  halls  of  easy  access.  General 
publicity  should  be  given  of  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  notices  should 
bear  on  their  face  an  invitation  for  a  full 
attendance.  In  the  next  place,  every  voter 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  be  present. 
Much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  rneet- 
ng.  If  it  is  composed  of  intelligent  citizens, 
among  whom  are  embraced  the  property- 
holders  of  the  community,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  every  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings will  be  harmonious,  and  candidates 


will  be  selected  whose  fitness  for  the  places 
for  which  they  have  been  designated  will  be 
a  guarantee  of  their  strength,  popularity 
and  election.  If,  however,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  late  years,  the  primary  meetings 
are  left  entirely  to  irresponsible  and  specu- 
lating politicians,  in  four  cases  out  of  five 
aspirants  will  thrust  themselves  into  notice 
who  are  without  qualifications,  character 
or  weight,  and  whose  nomination  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  followed  by  defeat. 

Another  precaution  which  should  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  lost  sight  of, 
is  harmony  of  action,  after  the  selection 
of  candidates  has  been  made,  the  whole 
strength  and  influence  of  the  patriotic  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  friends  of  the 
Union  should  be  exerted  in  favor  of  their 
election. 

It  will  not  do  for  aspirants  to  stand  in  the 
way  if  the  choice  of  the  people  is  clearly  in- 
dicated in  another  direction.  Self-abnega_ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  public  interests,  is  the 
governing  impulse  in  the  breast  of  the 
patriot,  and  where  this  feeling  prevails  there 
can  be  no  probability  of  divisions  and  party 
splits. 

The  party  of  progress  is  numerically  much 
stronger  than  the  opposition,  and,  with  the 
best  men  for  candidates  and  a  strong  "  pull 
all  together,"  their  success  is  certain. 


A  Glorious  Record. — The  historv  of  the 


Republican  party  is  the  history  of  the  nation 
during  its  most  glorious  period.  It  came 
into  existence  for  the  defense  of  the  Re- 
public, it  will  retire  when  its  teachings  be- 
come as  strong  in  the  popular  heart  as  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  land.  It  sprang,  full 
armed,  into  life  and  activity  by  the  decree 
of  loyalty,  and  it  will  lay  aside  its  power 
when  loj^alty  has  no  further  use  for  it.  That 
time  has  not  yet  come  ;  there  is  work  still 
unfinished.  There  is  a  debt  to  be  paid  ;  a 
broader  freedom  in  the  South  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  be  made 
more  secure.  The  nation  will  not  entrust 
this  work  to  the  Democratic  party. 


SECESSION   VS.    RECONSTRUCTION. 
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"Ben"  Hill,  of  Georgia,  who  will  be  in  the 
next  House,  and  is  sure  to  divide  with  La- 
mar, of  Mississippi,  the  leadership  of  the 
Southern  Democrats,  has  uttered  the  Shib- 
boleth of  the  Confederate  campaign.  In 
substance,  he  says  :  We,  the  Confederates, 
have  abandoned  secession,  and  you,  the 
North,  must  give  up  reconstruction. 

No  other  words  than  these  could  be  found 
to  more  tersely  express  the  whole  contest. 
The  South  abandons  secession,  if  they  do, 
aud  we  who  conquered  it  are  to  abandon  lib- 
erty %and  the  hope  of  finally  establishing  Re- 
publican equity  and  unity 
we  may  live  at  peace  with 


in  the  systematic  attempt  that  has  been  made 
since  Ku-Kluxism  proved  a  terror  which 
turned  and  rended  its  contrivers,  to  make  the 
loyal  people  believe  that  reconstruction  has 
been  a  breeder  01  corruption  and  the  fecund 
propagator  of  bad  and  barbaric  government. 
The  object  is  self-evident.  We  ought  to  give 
it  up,  as  the  South  has  given  up  secession. 
There  might  be  something  in  this,  if  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  proposition  was  true,  instead 
of  being  absolutely  false. 

State  sovereignty,  as  inculcated  South,  as 


sustained  North  by  Eaton,  Bayard,  Thur- 
In  order  that  |man,  Allen,  Hendricks  &  Co.,  leads  inevita- 
Ben"  Hill  and  bly  to  disintegration,  secession,  or  the  sup- 
his  tribe,  we  are  to  surrender.  That  is  what  [port  of  a  strong,  self-willed  Chieftain  like 
it  means  ;  nothing  less,  and  a  great  deal  |Andrew  Jackson,  who,  to  preserve  the  na- 
more.  This  same  orator  and  leader  recently  jtional  unity,  will  substitute  his  will  for  law, 
said  that  we  (the  South)  must  be  let  alone,  his  policy  for  the  constitution,  and  so  pave 
to  control  our  own  labor  in  our  own  way.  the  way  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Executive 
One  of  his  intimates,  also  a  reorganized  power,  establishing  the  one-man  or 
leader  of  the  Confederate  politicians,  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  of  Georgia,    not  long  ago  illus- 


trated what  was  meant  by  "  our  own  way," 
in  saying  that  they  could  preserve  their 
plantation  system  and  rebuild  it  on  a  baron- 
ial plan.  Sounding  words,  but  having 
an  ominous  meaning.  It  means  that  the  la- 
borer of  the  South  is  to  be  enslaved  to  society 
there.  While  nominally  free,  he  is  to  be 
practically  a  serf. 

This  is  the  whole  of  it.  We  are  coolly 
asked  to  believe  that  the  South  gives  up  se- 
cession. In  that,  Hill  falsified.  Secession 
was  destroyed.  The  indissolubility  of  the 
Union  is  sealed  in  the  blood  of  half  a  million 
of  men,  North  and  South,  who  fell  on  one  or 
the  other  side  of  the  mad  attempt  to  destroy 
it.  The  South,  as  represented  by  Hill  and 
Lamar,  Jeff  Davis  and  Bob  Toombs,  gives  up 
nothing.  It  surrenders  only  because  it 
must. 

To-day  their  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty  is  as  extreme  as  it  was  in 


auto- 
cratic idea  for  that  balanced  average  of  co- 
ordinate forces,  which  is  the  most  sagacious 
feature  of  our  system. 

That  reconstruction  which  we  are  so  coolly 
asked  to  give  up,  means  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  In  spite  of  the  lapses  and  errors 
which  have  arisen  because  the  plans  adopted 
have  been  too  lenient,  compromising  too 
much  with  the  "  Ben  "  Hill  element,  its  re- 
sult is  sure,  in  the  creation  of  free  labor, 
equal  citizenship,  the  broadeuing  of  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  the  growth,  if  slow, 
of  all  the  complex  features  of  a  free  society, 
controlled  by  law  equally  made  and  en- 
forced, and  moving  forward  orderly  towards 
the  establishment  of  all  the  varied  interests 
of  Republican  civilization,  such  as  is  seen 
around  us,  in  the  States  that  conquered  se- 
cession and  have  well  maintained  recon- 
truction. 

Since  the  Democratic  party  has  come  into 
power  in  Connecticut  the  reduction  of  the 
State  debt  has  ceased.     During  the1  last  year, 


1860.  Only  zeal,  therefore,  is  tempered  by  the  rate  of  taxation  having  been  reduced  by 
the  discretion  our  bayonets  have  enforced,  the  Legislature  of  1873,  the  current  expenses 
r,,,  .,     ,  ,    ,  -,       ~,,  of  the  State  have  exceeded  the  current  rev- 

Other  methods  are  to  be  used.     Other  means  .  ,  T        ,      ,  ,,  t  i   n 

enue  bv  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
are  to  be  organized.      One    of  them  is  found  Icomment  is  needless. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
towards  our  public  school  system  is  one  of 
aggression.  It  desires  to  get  control  of  the 
education  of  the  young  with  a  view  to  priestly 
instruction.  Our  common  school  system  is 
the  offspring  of  a  free  people,  and  could  only 
exist  in  a  country  of  free  institutions.  In- 
deed, it  is  unsuited  to  the  habit  of  priestly' 
tyranny,  which  could  only  alter  its  character 
and  destroy  its  virtue.  The  Romish  Church 
dreads  the  public  school  because  the  youth 
instructed  there  know  nothing  of  priestly  in- 
tolerance. Bishop  McQuaid  at  Cincinnati 
denounced  the  public  schools  of  that  State  as 
11  Godless  schools,"  as  there  was  no  religious 
teaching.  The  outrage  perpetrated  by  the 
Bishop,  and  of  which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  was 
dispensed  with  through  Roman  Catholic  in- 
fluence. A  State  does  not  undertake  to  teach 
religion  ;  but  among  Christian  nations,  in  the 
education  of  children,  the  Bible  is  not  an  un- 
known book.  A  religious  sect  in  this  country 
like  the  Roman  Catholic  ^Church,  which 
banishes  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  in 
a  locality  where  the  ignorance  of  its  church 
members  abounds,  cannot  stigmatise  those 
schools  as  "Godless  "  on  that  account  with- 
out deserving  and  receiving  severe  rebuke. 
What  it  gains  in  Cincinnati  in  this  respect, 
it  will  lose  with  contempt  in  States  where  the 
Roman  sect  has  less  power. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  in  Rome  where  the 
Pope  dwells,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  at  work,  the  Roman  people 
neither  love  the  Pope  nor  the  church  ?  They 
desire  to  break  away  from  all  priestly  in- 
struction and  have  their  children  educated 
to  become  good  citizens.  They  find  that 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  priests  are 
not  such  as  they  desire  to  perpetuate.  Even 
the  Romish  "  Parochial  Schools,"  now  clam- 
ored for  by  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  New 
York,  the  Romans  hate,  and  will  not  have. 
There  are,  therefore,  "Godless  schools"  in 
Rouk'  which  send  out  pupils  better  trained 
for  the  duties  of  life  than  those  taught  by 
the  pr: 


Moreover,  the  political  power  ot  the  priest- 
hood is  curtailed  in  Rome,  and  the  Romans 
are  not  to  be  hoodwinked  as  to  the  political 
character  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the 
"Godless  schools  "  in  Rome  the  Bible  is:  read, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  love 
their  country  and  be  loyal  to  their  sovereign, 
while  the  pupils  in  clerical  schools  are  not, 
but  taught  that  their  fidelity  is  due  first  of 
all,  to  the  Pope. 

The  difference  is  great.  The  elements  of 
patriotism  and  obedience  to  law  are  wanting 
as  subjects  of  instruction  in  clerical  schools, 
which  exist  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country.  The  founders  of  public  schools 
and  those  who  support  them  desire  that  they 
shell  be  made  available  for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  best  and  noblest  precepts  of 
citizenship.  Where  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  powerless  for  political  evil,  the 
children  read  the  Word  of  God  with  profit. 
The  Republican  party  is  the  party  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  has  done  more  to  extend  the  pub- 
lic school  system  during  the  last  decade  than 
the  Democratic  party  during  its  whole  exis- 
tence. The  Democratic  party,  for  political 
reasons,  is  in  league  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  That  party  will  aid  the  church 
in  its  designs  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic 
vote,  which  is  cast  at  the  bidding  of  the 
priesthood.  Free  public  education  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Republican 
party  ;  and  it  expects  the  support  of  every 
right  thinking  man  ;  for  its  principles  are 
those  which  alone  can  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  country,  and  keep  it  in  the  true  path 
of  progress. 


Gex.  Fitziidgu  Lee,  in  a  letter  to  General 

Bartlett,    says  :    "  Your   words  in   reference 

to  Federal  soldiers  are  equally  applicable  to 

the  Confederate  soldiers,  for  they  too  '  have 

a  prejudice  in  favor  of  peace,'  and  I  fully 

agree  with  you  that  'between  the  soldiers  of 

the  two  great  sections  of  our  great  country 

,  fraternal  relations  were  established  long  ago,' 

'  and  we  feel  that  if  such  a  felicitous  compan- 

( ionship    of  sentiment   could   have   found    a 

resting-place  in  the  hearts  of  other  classes  of 

J  people,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  South  would 

i  lone:  since  have  been  assured." 


MR.    BRISTOL'S    VIEWS    OF    THE    WAR    AND    ITS    RESULTS. 
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Mr.  Bristol's  address  at  Cave  Hill  Cem- 
etery embodied  more  than  is  usually  to  "be 
heard  on  such  occasions,  and  was  too  signifi- 
cant to  be  allowed  to  fade  from  the  memory. 
Mr.  Bristow  spoke  in  his  native  State  to  an 
audience  chiefly  composed  of  the  people  of 
Kentucky  ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  views  upon  the  war  and  its  re- 
sults ;  and  upon  the  new  conditions  and  du- 
ties imposed  upon  the  South.  He  appears 
to  have  adopted  that  course  from  two  mo- 
tives, both  actively  prominent  and  both  work- 
ing harmoniously,  namely  :  First : — He    felt 


in  order  to  give  completeness  to  the  work  of 
the  fathers,  and  to  place  the  Republic  on  a 
sure  foundation.  Mr.  Bristo  w  said  that  ' '  the 
Government  for  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
Federal  armies  went  forth  to  battle  has  not 
only  been  saved  from  overthrow,  but  its 
foundations  are  made  deeper  and  broader. 
The  fundamental  idea  upon  which  the  great 
founders  builded  has  been  carried  to  its  log- 
ical result.  The  political  axiom  of  our 
fathers,  '  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  ;  th;  t  among  these 


that  he  was  an  American  citizen,  proud  of  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
the  country  of  his  birth  and  loving  it  better  ness.'  has  found  fuller  illustration  and 
than  life.  "  And  secondly  :  He  felt  the  value  j  broader  application. " 
of  the  teachings  of  experience   and  the  ad- 


vantage it  gave  to  a  public  man.  His  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs  had  been  great,  and 
he  was  able  to  take  a  wider  range,  and  even 
look  beneath  the  surface  of  things  of  which 
the  world  knew  nothing,  save  from  hearsay. 
For  he  was  one  of  the  men  whose  daily  lives 
make  history,  and  who  have  to  deal  with 
great  questions,  not  only  as  patriots,  but  as 
statesmen — statesmen  whose  utterances  sway 
the  public  mind  and  direct  it  to  secure   and 


Until  the  end  of  -the  war,  it  was  clear  that 
every  blow  struck  at  wrong  was  to  open  an 
avenue  for  the  establishment  of  human  right 
and  justice.  And  it  maybe  said  that  the 
echo  of  those  blows  on  this  continent  was 
heard  throughout  Christendom  ;  and  their 
echo  will  be  heard  through  the  coming  ages, 
until  the  rights  of  humanity  are  everywhere 
recognized  throughout  the  world.  The  elo- 
quent words  of  Mr.  Bristo w  on  the  subject 
of  the  destruction  of  slavery  will  find  a  ready 
response  from  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men. 


preserve  the   blessings  purchased   through 

the  pain  and  suffering  of   the  past.  ;  iie  says  : 

"Although  ten  years  have  passed,"  said  i  "I  but  declare  a  truth,  which  will  not  be 
Mr.  Bristow,  "since  the  conflict  ended,"  it  is  controverted  or  questioned  by  any  consid- 
even  now  too  soon  to  know  and   appreciate,  :  fable  number  of  intelligent  persons,  when 

.,.,,,  .   *.    -,        P       .  „     I  I  assert  that  a  great  blight  has  been  removed 

to  their  fullest  extent,  its  beneficent  results,  (  from  the  South  by  the  abolition  uf  slave,v> 

or  its  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  a  great  :  It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell,  that  sooner 
people."  The  object  and  conduct  of  the  o*  later,  the  South  must  enter  upon  a  career 
war  was  not  left  to    the  fortuitous    combina-  !  of  unexampled  prosperity  under  the  influ- 


tions  and  strategy  of  men  in  civil  life  or  in 
the  field,  but  was  influenced  by  a  power 
which,  while  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  governs 
and  sustains  the  heart  of  man.  As  there 
was  no  malice  in  the  conflict  of  the  mighty 
armies  of  the  Union  and  their  illustrious 
chiefs,  so,  was  there  a  controlling  influence 
which  made  them  yearn  that  that  Union 
should  be  unbroken,  and  all  that  had 
wrought  the  mischief  in  the  South  should 
be  moved  out  of  the  Nation's  pathway  in  the 
restoration  of  the  future.  The  war,  dreadful 
as  it  was,  was  rendered  absolutely  inevitable, 
4k 


ence  ot  tree  institutions.  Her  resources  are, 
practically,  boundless.  Her  fertile  soil,  her 
rich  mineral  deposits,  her  propitious  climate, 
all  point  to  future  wealth  and  power.  Free 
labor  must  and  will  develop  these,  as  it  lias  al- 
ready done  in  the  less  favored  region  of  the 
North.  The  causes  which  have  operated 
since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  to  retard  the 
onward  movement  and  cheek  the  prosperity 
of  the  South  might  be  easily  traced." 

The  noble  sentiment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg  that  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
on  that  celebrated  battle-field  gave  their  lives 
that  a  government  of  tile  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  should  not  perish. 
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from  the  earth,  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bristow, 
who  declared  that  a  nobler  sentiment  in  fitter 
words  was  never  uttered.  Mr.  Bristow  bore 
testimony  to  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  men  of  the  South — that  they  fought 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  how- 
ever they  might  have  been  misled  by 
false  theories  of  government,  or  deluded  by 
the  artful  teachings  of  cunning  and  ambitious 
leaders.  But  our  troops  too,  fought  for  prin- 
ciples, and  the  principles  they  fought  for  are 
the  principles  which  must  prevail  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  National  reunion.  The 
two  grand  results  of  the  war  which,  said  Mr. 
Bristow,  more  than  compensates  for  all  the 
bereavements  and  vast  expenditure  and  waste 
of  money,  are  the  extinction  of  slavery  and 
the  recognized  indissolubility  of  our  National 
Union;  and,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
these  will  be  admitted  and  accepted  as  bless- 
ings by  the  people  of  every  section.  We 
have  a  right  to  insist  upon  practical  loyalty 
to  the  country  and  cheerful  obedience  to  its 
constitution  and  laws.  With  such  loyalty 
and  obedience,  sectional  animosities  would 
die  out,  and  the  bitter  discussion  of  contro- 
versies over  the  struggles  of  the  war,  give 
way  to  a  more  generous  and  genial  occupa- 
tion. The  revolution  in  England  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  produced  a  similar  loyalty 
among  the  leaders  and  the  people,  over  whom 
Cromwell  ruled  as  Protector — and  England 
flourished.  And  holding  the  South  to  the 
exhibition  of  such  loyalty,  Mr.  Bristow  con- 
cluded with  the  following  earnest  appeal : 

''May  we  not,  then,  look  forward  with  as- 
sured confidence  to  the  time  in  the  near 
future  when  all  intelligent  men,  North  and 
South,  will  not  only  accept  the  results  of  the 
late  conflict,  but  will  recognize  the  blessings 
that  flow  from  it  and  admit  that  any  other  is- 
sue would  have  been  an  irreparable  calamity 
to  both  sections  of  the  country.  While 
we  must  differ  from  those  who  sought  to  dis- 
solve the  Union,  and  look  from  a  different 
standpoint  upon  the  history  of  the  struggle 
that  ensued,  we  may  safely  concede  to  them 
the  right  to  hold  such  opinions  as  they 
like  in  respect  of  the  past,  and  claim  from 
them  only  a  cheerful  and  hearty  loyalty  to 
the  present  and  future.  And  why  should 
this  not  be  so  ?  Are  we  not  bound  together 
by  ties  of  consanguinity  and  community  of 
material  interests*.''  Whatever  promotes  dis- 
cord, or  weakens  our  common  Government, 
threatens  danger  and  disaster  to  all  alike  ; 


and  whatever  gives  strength  and  perpetuity 
to  our  free  institutions  promises  blessings 
to  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  their  posterity.  God  speed  the 
time  when  the  men  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South  shall  vie  with  each  other  in 
efforts  to  rebuild  the  waste  places,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  ad- 
vance by  all  proper  means  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  our  common  country  !  ' ' 

■■;&.<»». 

A  State  Prohibition  Convention  was  held 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  of  June, which 
placed  in  nomination  as  Governor,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Brown,  of  Lawrence  county,  and  E  F.  Pen- 
nypacker,  of  Chester,  for  State  Treasurer. 
The  speeches  were  as  intemperate  in  denun- 
ciation of  Governor  Hartranft,  and  of  politi- 
cal parties  generally,  as  could  be  expected 
from  a  body  belonging  to  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  a  "parasite  party."  The  reso- 
lutions are  a  curiosity.  By  the  first  motion 
it  is  declared  the  State  should  not  allow  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  liquors  ;  that  licenses 
cannot  limit ;  that  as  a  political  issue  tem- 
perance transcends  all  others  ;  that  none  but. 
temperance  men  should  be  elected  or  appoint- 
ed to  office,  and  that  other  parties  are  un- 
trustworthy, venal,  and  are  conspirators 
against  the  public  peace.  Governor  Hart- 
ranft is  denounced  for  signing  the  law  re- 
pealing the  local  option  act.  Other  resolu- 
tions ask  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  liquor  traffic,  endorse  the 
temperance  crusade,  declare  the  labor 
troubles  largely  due  to  intemperance,  and 
denounce  all  ecclesiastical  interference  with 
the  public  school  revenues.  For  all  this  suc- 
cess is  hoped  for  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  power  of  an  Omnipotent 
God.  The  resolution  and  proceedings  vivid- 
ly recall  JEsop's  fable  of  the  beleagured  city, 
and  the  council  its  people  held  as  to  means 
of  defence,  when  the  currier  insisted  that 
for  fortifications  there  was  "nothing  like 
leather." 

The  recent  New  Hampshire  contest  in- 
volved this  point — re-districting  of  the  State. 
The  democrats  feared  that  the  republicans, 
if  allowed  to  control  the  Senate,  would  se- 
cure some  advantage  in  the  next  Legislature, 
which  is  to  elect  Senator  Cragin's  successor. 
The  Senate  being  democratic,  can  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  re-districting  bill  that 
does  not  suit  its  majority. 
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All  reports  from  California  are  of  a  cheer-  i 
ing  character,  and  the  Republicans  there 
present  an  unbroken  front.  For  the  first  j 
time  for  some  years  past  there  are  no  inter- 
nal dissensions,  and  this  may  he  accepted  as 
evidence  of  coming  victory.  The  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  State  Convention,  held  June 
11th,  in  San  Francisco,  are  of  no  uncertain 
sound,  as  to  either  National  or  State  affairs. 
The  latter  has,  in  some  aspects,  an  impor- 
tance not  second  even  to  those  of  a  more  gen- 
eral character. 

Senator  Sargent  presided,  and  the  Hon. 
George  C.  Gorham,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  led  off  in  vigorous  support  of  the 
hold  declarations  passed,  relating  to  the  rail- 
road issue.  These  gentlemen  have  hereto- 
fore been  proclaimed  by  the  opposition  press 
as  the  special  champions,  in  State  and  Con- 
gress, of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Sen- 
ator Newton  Booth  won  high  renown  for  his 
presumed  antagonism  thereto,  and  came  east- 
ward heralded  as  the  new-found  Republican 
leader  against  the  great  incorporated  monop- 
olists. He  is  to-day  without  position  on  that 
or  other  issues,  the  solitary  "  independent  " 
in  the  Senate,  while  the  party  which  it  was 
claimed  his  defection  would  disrupt,  is  evi- 
dently stronger  than  ever  in  California.  The 
position  now  taken  heals  and  unites. 

The  nominees  are  as  follows  :  For  Governor 
T.  G.  Phelps  ;  Lieut. -Governor,  Joseph  M. 
Cavis ;  Secretary  of  State,  O.  H.  Hallett  ; 
Comptroller,  J.  J.  Greene  ;  Survey or-General, 
R.  E.  Gardner;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Beckman  ; 
Attorney-General,  E.  D.  Sawyer;  Clerk  Su- 
preme Court,  G.  P.  Taggart ;  Supt.  Public  In 
struction,  E.  C.  Carr. 

These  gentlemen  are  all  spoken  of  as  per- 
.sons  of  character  and  ability,  every  way 
worthy  of  the  honors  and  responsibilities  for 
which  they  are  selected. 

The  Congressional  nominations  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1st  District, Betrill  ;  2d  Dis- 
trict, Horace  F.  Page  ;  3d  District,  C.  B. 
Denio  ;  4th  District,  S.  0.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Denio  is  a  mechanic  and  building  con- 
tractor, who  formerly  resided  in  Illinois,  and 
was    a   well   known   personal    and   political 


friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  is  a  man 
of  fine  repute  as  a  speaker,  and  otherwise 
thoroughly  qualified.  Messrs.  Houghton  and 
Page  were  members  of  the  last  Congress. 
Mr.  Betrill  is  a  lawyer  of  excellent  repute 
and  very  much  respected. 

The  Congressional  nominations  fairly  rep- 
resent that  element  in  the  Republican  party 
there  which  embraces  the  producers  and 
workers,  in  contradistinction  to  the  corpora- 
tion-related powers,  which  have,  it  is  charged, 
exercised  too  great  an  influence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  both  parties.  The  tickets,  State  and 
Congressional,  represent  the  producers  rather 
than  attornies  and  monopolists.  There  is 
nothing  uncertain  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
platform,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  synopsis 
given  : 

The  first  resolution  is  deservedly  eulogistic 
of  the    President,  and   the  second    declares 


that  the  "  third  term  letU 


;o  called,  must 


be  regarded  as  tl  explicit  to  a  final  settlement 
of  the  third  term  agitation  created  by  our 
enemies  solely  to  arouse  jealousies  and  dis- 
sensions in  the  Republican  part}*."  The 
next  two  resolve  that  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  must  be  enforced  by  Congress- 
ional legislation,  when  necessary,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  those,  who,  in  the  South,  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise by  eolorecl  citizens,  is  rebellious  in 
spirit  and  calculated  only  to  keep  alive  the 
animosities  of  civil  war.  They  declare,  also, 
that  the  loyal  people  should  not  slumber  in 
face  of  the  evident  determination  expressed 
and  seen,  to  prevent  the  next  election  of  the 
President  by  the  people.  The  next  plank 
declares  a  desire  to  live  in  fraternal  relations 
with  men  of  all  parties  ;  and  the  wishes  of 
!  California  Republicans  to  unite  with  all  men 
j  in  furthering  justice  and  promoting  tran- 
j  quility. 

The  other  resolutions  relate  to  State  affairs, 
and  contain  an  earnest  and  practical  deliver- 
ance on  the  subject  of  economy  and  honesty 
in  the  administration  of  the  State  and  Courty 
Governments  by  such  a  curtailment  of  the 
number  of  officers  and  their  salaries  as  will 
place  public   servants   on   an    equal  footing 
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with,  business  employes  in  the  matter  of 
compensation,  and  thus  abate  the  general 
mania  for  office-holding  ;  a  demand  that  the 
State  and  its  common  schools  be  kept  free 
from  Ecclesiastical  or  secular  control  ;  a  dec- 
laration of  war  upon  the  Central  Pacific  and 
other  railroad  companies  which  deny  and 
resist  the  right  of  State  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  fares  and  tolls  ;  and  a  pledge  that  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  will 
vote  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  reduction  in 
this  direction.  The  platform  throws  down 
the  gauntlet  to  all  monopolies  and  corpora- 
tions seeking  to  plunder  the  people,  and 
makes  this  a  leading  issue  in  the  campaign. 


Coxditio^  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
—  In  order  to  support  Judge  Kelley's  declara- 
tion that  "the  United  States  Treasury  is 
approaching  insolvency,"  the  Democratic 
press  is  industriously  circulating  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  revenue  receipts  have 
fallen  far  below  the  estimates,  and  that  a 
large  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will 
be  the  result.  On  the  16th  (June),  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Conner- Journal  telegraphed  to  that  pa- 
per as  follows: 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimated 
that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  would  be 
$284,000,000,  and  the  expenditures  $275,- 
000,000,  leaving  $9,000,000  to  go  to  the 
credit  of  the  sinking  fund.  It  is  now  evi- 
dent that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  will 
not  exceed  ^65,000,000  thus  creating  a  de- 
ficiency of  some  619,000  000  or  over,  and  the 
revenue  and  customs  receipts  may  continue 
to  fall  nil"  between  this  time  and  the  30th,  so 
that  the  above  estimate  may  not  be  reached." 

If  the  correspondent  of  the  Courier-Journal 
had  been  disposed  to  furnish  the  readers  of 
that  paper  with  a  truthful  statement,  he 
would  have  applied  at  the  Treasury  for  the 
facts,  and  received  the  official  statement, 
which  is  as  follows:  The  estimated  receipts 
for  tlic  year,  as  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  last  report  were,  as  this  cor- 
respondent states,  $284,000,000,  in  round 
numbers.  But  the  receipts,  instead  of  falling 
below,  will  exceed  the  estimates,  and 
amount  to  at  .leasl  $289,000,000.  Of  this 
the  interna!  revenue  will  give  $109,500,000, 
customs  $157,000,000  to  $157,500,000,  and 
miscellaneous  $12,000,000.  The  internal 
eipts   will    exceed    the    estimates 


$7,000,000,  while  the  customs  revenue  will 
fall  $4,000,000,  to  $4,500,000  below  the  esti- 
mates. 

The  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year 
will  not  exceed  $276,000,000,  and  they  will 
probably  be  between  $1,000,030  and  $2,000,- 
000  less,  varying  according  to  the  aggregate 
of  unexpended  balances  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  disbursing  officers.  But  $276,000,- 
0  ;0  is  the  maximum  of  expenditures  for  the 
year.  This  taken  from  the  receipts  leaves  a 
halance  of  thirteen  million  dollars  over  the  expen- 
ditures. 

This  is  the  official  exhibit  of  the  books  of 
the  Treasury,  at  the  present  time,  and  as  we 
are  within  a  few  da_ys  of  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  no  material  variation  is  possible 
from  the  figures  as  they  will  stand  at  the 
closing  of  the  year's  record. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the 
result  is  not  only  satisfactory,  but  that  it 
affords  a  complete  refutation  of  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Kelley  and  the  Democratic 
press. 

There  is  another  fact  that  should  be  stated 
in  this  connection.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  never  expected  "that  the  change 
made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session,  in  the 
revenue  and  customs  laws,  would  increase 
the  receipts  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
but  there  will  be  an  increase  of  revenues 
from  this  source  during  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year. 

When  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1875-6 
were  made  the  receipts  were  put  down  at 
$293,000,000  ;  that  is,  $170,000,000  from  cus- 
toms, $106,000,000  from  internal  revenues 
and  $17,000,000  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
It  is  now  believed  by  officials  that  the  re- 
ceipts will  exceed  the  estimates  by  $6,000, - 
000  '  to  $U), 000, 000,  the  increase  coming 
mainly  from  the  internal  revenues.  Some 
well  informed  officers  put  the  increase  on  the 
estimates  at  $14,000,000.  At  the  same  time 
the  appropriations  for  the  ordinary  expense! 
of  the  fiscal  year  1875-6  are  $7,000,000  less 
than  for  the  present  year,  and  less  than  for 
any  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  ya&x  will  exceed 
the  expenditures  by  at  least  $20,000,000  to 
$25,000,000.  So  much  for  the  probable'  in- 
solvency of  the  United  States  Treasury  pre- 
dicted by  the  false  prophets  of  modern  times. 
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Frequent  charges  are  made  of  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty prevailing  among  persons  in  business 
'  and  persons  holding  public  trusts.  It  is  said 
of  persons  in  the  public  service  that  a  feeling- 
exists  which  may  be  thus  formulated  :  The 
emolument  is  small ;  a  change  may  soon  take 
place  ;  and  unless  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
moment,  the  opportunity  is  lost  forever.  If 
the  charges  were  true  generally,  it  would 
show  a  sad  state  of  morals  ;  but,  as  there  is 
truth  enough  in  the  charges  to  make  dishon- 
esty the  exception  and  honesty  the  rule,  they 
deserve  attention,  for  many  reasons. 

One  of  the  worst  examples  to  young  men 
is  that  of  a  public  servant,  having  used  his 
office  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  ;  for,  although  swift  punishment  will 
follow  discovery,  the  warning  may  be  forgot- 
ten, and  only  the  guilt  remembered.  In  a 
country  like  ours,  it  is  most  important  to  instil 
the  principles  of  honor  and  honesty  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  in  order  that  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship  may  be  well  performed.  A  viola- 
tion of  those  principles  is  a  public  calamity, 
deserving  the  severest  censure,  and  demand- 
ing ample  atonement,  be  the  culprit  who  he 
may. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  A  poor  man  is 
not  debarred  from  rising  in  life  by  his  poverty, 
if  his  character  is  untainted  and  his  ambition 
wise.  If  he  has  been  faithful  in  a  limited  ca- 
reer, the  probability  is  that  lie  has  prepared 
himself  for  higher  responsibility.  The  eyes  of 
a  community  are  fixed  upon  those  who  do  well 
the  duties  entrusted  to  them  ;  and  when  the 
time  comes,  as  it  always  will  come,  for  ad- 
vancement, the  testimony  borne  to  a  good 
reputation  is  supported  by  willing  hearts  and. 
helping  hands. 

Wherever  Mr.  Lincoln  dwelt  he  seems  to 
have  impressed  his  neighbors  most  favorably. 
In  the  early  davs  of  his  obscurity,  people 
remarked  in  him  a  certain  candor  and  manly 
honesty,  which,  doubtless,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  subsequent  prosperity.  There  was 
a  kind  of  moral  grandeur  in  his  independence 
and  freedom  from  all  cause  of  reproach,  that 
attracted  recognition  and  induced  relii 
upon  his  integrity.     His  poverty  spurred  him 


to  industry.     His  industry   enabled   him   to 
acquire  much  general   knowledge,   and    the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  which  was  his  profes- 
sion.    As  he  rose  in  public   estimation,  he 
i  labored  for  his  daily  bread,  with  the  idea  of 
riches  a  long  way  off ;    but  his  poverty  kept 
I  him  so    scrupulously  careful  in  the  path  of 
I  right,  that  when  receiving  mone}7"  which  was 
|  not  his  own  he  paid  it  over  in  the  coin  that 
I  was  paid  to  him. 

How  many  young  men  with  fair  prospects 
,  in  life  have  wrecked  all  by  using  funds  which 
j  were  not  theirs,   and  which  they   nattered 
(themselves    they  would    soon    return,    but 
were  not  able  ?     They  became  amenable  to 
the  charge  of  dishonesty,   though  perhaps, 
at  the  time,  they  did  not  mean  to  be  dishonest. 
It  is  the  first  wrong  step  that  destroys  char- 
acter.    To  shun  that  first  step  should  be  our 
courageous  endeavor;  and  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  results  likely  to  ensue,   the  temptation 
|  may  be  resisted. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
truth  and  consistency  in  politics.  Trained 
in  a  school  where  he  had  to  labor  and  suffer, 
he  came  out  of  the  trial  with  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  private  worth  as  the  basis  of  success.  The 
The  effect  of  his  surroundings  was  to  chasten 
his  mind  and  lead  him  to  look  out  upon  the 
affairs  of  men  from  no  superficial  standpoint. 
He  saw  men  of  promise  fall  and  fail,  which 
aroused  his  sympathies  and  gave  him  a  strong- 
bias  toward  all  that  was  good  and  noble  in 
our  common  nature.  Had  lie  not  received 
that  peculiar  culture  which  saved  him  from 
self-deception  and  guarded  his  heart,  he 
might  have  shown  weakness  in  his  altered 
fortunes,  when,  in  fact,  his  manliness  and 
purity  created  surprise.  As  a  politician,  he 
was  in  full  accord  with  the  principles  and 
aims  of  the  Republican  party.  They  became 
incorporated  with  his  manhood,  growing  with 
his  growth  ;  and.  eventuating  in  an  able  and 
wise  statesmanship,  he  could  serve  his  coun- 
try in  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  With  unblem- 
ished honor  he  discharged  the  duties  of  th« 
hour  without  a  thought  of  his  future  destiny  ; 
and  he  rose,  step   by  step,  until  he  reached 
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the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
Thus  preserved  in  poverty,  and  protected  as 
with  a  shield  by  his  uprightness,  the  follow- 
ing pleasing  incident  by  "Burleigh,"  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  tells  the  secret  of  his  fame, 
not  only  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  but  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  : 

"  Mr.  Lincoln,  before  he  moved  to  Spring- 
field, was  postmaster  in  a  small  western  town. 
The  office  was  poor,  and  Lincoln  was  poorer 
than  the  office.  It  was  known  that  he  was 
very  hard  up,  and  it  was  also  known  that  the 
Washington  agent  was  in  town  to  collect  the 
little  sum  due  the  General  Post-Office.  A 
friend,  thinking  Lincoln  might  be  embar- 
rassed, came  down  to  the  office  to  loan  him 
the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  demand.  Mr. 
Lincoln  thanked  him,  and  said  he  did  not  need 
any  loan.  While  the  two  were  talking,  the 
gentleman  came  in.  The  sum  due  was  less 
than  8100.  Lincoln  went  to  his  desk  and 
took  out  an  old  stocking,  and  turned  the  coin 
on  the  table.  It  was  counted  out,  and  met 
the  demand  exactly.  Well  it  might,  for  it 
was  not  only  the  exact  amount  due,  but  the 
identical  money  itself  that  Lincoln  had  taken 
in  ;  old-fashioned  Rix  dollars,  pistareens,  six- 
pences, old-fashioned  cents  and  all  were  there. 
"I never  use  money  that  belongs  to  other 
people,"  said  Lincoln,  and  that  ^resolution 
did  much  toward  making  him  President  of 
the  United  States." 

Great,  but  not  Ambitious. — In  expressing 
his  intention  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term,  President  Grant,  with  that  frank  sim- 
plicity which  always  characterizes  his  lan- 
guage, said:  "I  do  not  want  it  any  more  than 
I  did  the  first.  I  would  not  write  or  utter  a 
word  to  change  the  will  of  the  people  in  ex- 
pressing and  having  their  choice." 

This  language  has  been  made  the  text  for 
countless  attacks  upon  tbe  President.  He 
has  been  represented  by  the  Democratic  and 
so-called  Independent  press,  as  a  man  of 
inordinate  ambition,  who  sought  his  first 
nomination,  and  obtained  his  second,  through 
the  power  and  influence  of  his  high  military 
position.  These  journals  refuse  to  accept  his 
letter  as  declaratory  of  his  intention  to  retire 
to  private  life,  and  insist  that  he  is  as  am- 
bitious to  serve  a  third  term  as  he  was  to 
serve  the  first.  We  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  these  journals  a  letter  written 
by  General  Grant  in  1864,  at  a  time 
when  personal  ambition,  if  it  had  been  a 
controlling  element  of  his  nature,  would 
have  shown  itself. 


The  tone  of  the  letter  is  one  of  exalted  pa- 
triotism, and  in  the  light  of  his  recent  utter- 
ances, affords  a  key  to  the  President's  true 
character.  He  never  desired  a  first  term. 
He  accepted  it  as  he  did  the  second,  through 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  As  he  said 
in  his  recent  letter,  "  I  was  made  to  believe 
that  the  public  good  called  me  to  make  the 
sacrifice." 

We  present  the  following  letter,  because 
it  gives  us  a  better  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  President,  than  we  could  possibly  ob- 
tain from  a  document  intended  for  the  public 
eye.  Its  pointed  allusions  to  the  Presidency 
will  make  it  acceptable  at  this  time  : 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  January  20,  1864. 
Hon.  I.  N.  Morris: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  29th  of 
December  I  did  not  receive  until  two  days 
ago.  I  receive  many  such,  but  do  not  an- 
swer. Yours,  however,  is  written  in  such  a 
kindly  spirit,  and  as  you  ask  for  answer  con- 
fidentially, I  will  not  withhold  it.  Allow  me 
to  say,  however,  that  I  am  not  a  politician, 
never  was,  and  hope  never  to  be,  and  could 
not  write  a  political  letter.  My  only  desire 
is  to  serve  the  country' in  her  present  trials. 
To  do  this  efficiently  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  army  and  the  people.  I 
know  no  way  to  better  secure  this  end  than 
by  a  faithful  performance  of  my  duties.  So 
long  as  I  hold  my  present  position,  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  have  the  right  to  criticize  the 
policy  or  orders  of  those  above  me,  or  to  give 
utterance  to  views  of  my  own  except  to  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  through  the  Gen- 
eral-in  Chief  of  the  army.  In  this  respect  I 
know  I  have  proven  myself  a  "good  soldier." 

In  your  letter  you  say  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  be  the  next  President.  This  is  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  I  desire.  I  would  re- 
gard such  a  consummation  as  being  highly 
unfortunate  for  myself,  if  not  for  the  country. 
Through  Providence  I  have  attained  to  more 
than  I  ever  hoped,  and  with  the  position  I 
hold  in  the  regular  army,  if  allowed  to  retain 
it,  will  be  more  than  satisfied.  I  certainly 
shall  never  shape  a  sentiment,  or  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought,  with  the  view  of  being  a 
candidate  for  office.  I  scarcely  know  the  in- 
ducements which  could  be  held  out  to  me  to 
accept  office,  and  unhesitatingly  say  that  I 
infinitely  prefer  my  present  position  to  that 
of  any  civil  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

This  is  a  private  letter  to  you,  not  intend- 
ed for  others  to  see  or  read,  because  I  want 
to  avoid  being  heard  from  by  the  public,  ex- 
cept through  acts  in  the  performance  of  my 
legitimate  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully, 
vour  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant. 
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The  Southern  people  feel  the  wants  of  the 
South,  which  visitors  from  the  North,  ob- 
serve with  pain,  because  they  hot  only  see 
that  there  are  wants,  hut  see  also  the  way  by 
which  they  may  be  supplied.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  war  was  the  permanent  intro- 
duction of  free  labor ;  and  had  the  wise 
counsels  of  the  Republican  party  been  lis- 
tened to,  the  South  long  since  would  have 
adapted  itself  to  the  new  condition.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  South  to  continue  in  the 
old  habits  and  ways  either  of  thought  or  of 
life,  as  if  no  radical  change  had  been  effected. 
The  new  foundations  of  industry  were  de- 
signed to  uproot  the  blighting  and  sluggish 
system  of  bondage,  which  bound  the  white 
man,  while  it  existed,  as  firmly  as  the  negro, 
though  with  different  fetters.  Shall  the 
black  man  only  derive  advantage  from  free- 
dom, while  the  white  man,  assuming  to  have 
greater  intelligence,  persistently  refuses  to 
better  himself,  by  clinging  to  the  old  order, 
and  thrusting  back  every  hand  held  out  to 
help  him  to  be  prosperous  ?  The  South  to- 
day is  a  marvel  of  prosperity,  compared  with 
what  it  was  at  any  period  when  it  was  de- 
pendent upon  slave  labor,  in  proof  of  which 
we  give  the  following  fact : 

The  Louisiana  sugar  planters  are  now 
more  prosperous  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war.  The  yield  for  1874  was  240,000  hogs- 
heads against  103,000  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  crop  was  made  very  economically 
and  commanded  fair  prices. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  States  and 
other  industries.  And  the  South  might  be 
more  prosperous  if  it  would  only  adopt  the 
course  of  men  of  enterprise  and  business 
capacity. 

It  is  folly  to  complain  of  what  Southern  men 
will  make  no  effort  to  remedy.  Do  they  want 
the  yeoman  to  immigrate  or  the  manufac- 
turing class  ?  They  must  make  the  South 
inviting  and  pleasant  as  a  residence  to  per- 
sons who  may  please  themselves  in  selecting 
their  location,  and  who  will  naturally  locate 
only  where  affairs  are  most  pleasing.  Do 
they  want  capital  ?  They  must  make  every 
foot  of  the  South  safe  for  money,  person  and 
life,  if  this  desire  is  to  be  granted.     Moneyed 


men  are  not  apt  to  invest  where  their  money 
only  is  the  object  of  respect.  They  claim  to 
deserve  respect  ;  and  would  prefer  to  respect 
the  men  who  need  their  help  rather  than  ex- 
pose themselves  to  cavil,  and  abuse,  and 
neglect.  And  they  are  not  disposed  to  an- 
ticipate a  contest  if  they  desired  to  with- 
draw the  money  they  had  invested.  It  may 
as  well  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  cap- 
ital will  not  go  where  there  is  danger  and 
contention,  and  where  there  is  the  smallest 
chance  of  political  disturbance  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  political  rights.  Yeoman  and  work- 
man, with  means  and  skill  are  also  supremely 
indifferent  to  the  wants  of  the  South  so  long 
as  the  South  disregards  the  yeoman's  wants, 
which  are  peace  and  freedom,  security  and 
evenhanded  justice  between  man  and  man.  ■ 
What  the  South  appeared  to  want  in  the 
view  of  Judge  Kelly,  he  has  made  known  to 
the  people.     He  says  : 

"What  is  required  to  regenerate  the  South 
is  subsoil  plows,  phosphates,  agricultural 
implements  generally,  a  large  increase  of 
horses,  mules,  and  horned  cattle,  a  steadily 
increasing  supply  of  steam  engines  and  ma- 
chinery, and  such  manufacturing  machinery 
as  can  be  moved  by  water  power.  These, 
with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  cash 
capital,  and  a  few  earnest  men  to  teach  their 
use  and  value,  would,  in  a  few  years,  make 
the  South  bloom  like  a  garden,  and  develop 
a  population  as  loyal  as  that  of  any  Northern 
State  during  the  war.  The  interests  of 
Northern  capitalists  require  them  to  supply 
these  potent  agents  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day." 

In  this  we  agree  with  Judge  Kelly.  And 
we  also  agree  with  Judge  Kelley  that  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party  are  the 
only  principles  that  can  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South.  The  present  prosperity 
commenced  from  adherence  to  them;  and  it 
follows  that  any  increase  must  be  built  upon 
the  same  ground.  We  hope  the  men  of  the 
South  will  hasten  the  time  when  its  political 
and  social  condition  will  be  so  inviting  that 
both  capital  and  immigration  will  pass  into 
it,  and  raise  up  industrious,  upright  and  in- 
telligent States  which  shall  strengthen  and 
dignify  the  Nation  by  adding  to  its  mental 
and  material  wealth. 
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NATIONAL. 

.  .  .  While  Europe  has  he  en  agitated  by 
the  fast  flying  rumors  of  coming  war,  in  the 
United  States,  nothing  but  peaceful  relations 
and  conditions  are  known  to  exist.  The 
month  of  June  has  been  especially  free  from 
disturbing  or  exciting  rumor,  or  incident,  so 
far  as  the  Nation  itself  is  concerned.  In 
government,  politics,  civic  or  material  affairs 
nothing  has  transpired  to  mar  the  "sweet 
serenity"    of  these  summer  days. 

...  At  the  National  Capital,  the  chief  topic 
of  interest  has  been  the  recent  Sioux  confer- 
ence, and  the  return  of  the  Indian  delega- 
gations  to  their  homes  in  Dakota,  in  a  state 
of  apparent  dissatisfaction.  It  is  worth 
while  making  a  statement  derived  from  of- 
ficial sources  of  the  number  of  the  Sioux  na- 
tion, and  their  relations  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  to  the  particular  mat- 
ters under  consideration. 

According  to  the  last  report  on  Indian  af- 
fairs, the  Sioux  embraces  more  than  one  half 
of  the  Indians  who  are  reported  as  "  wild  and 
scarcely  tractable  to  any  extent,"  beyond 
receiving  the  bounty  of  the  government. 
The  enumeration  of  this  class  is  98,103,  of 
whom  all  but  about  23,000  roam  through  the 
northwest  territories.  The  wild  Sioux  are 
set  down  at  43,663;  their  total  being  esti- 
mated at  53,000  persons.  Of  the  partially 
civilized  Sioux  there  are  4,622,  and  of  those 
who  have  wholly  renounced  a  nomadic  life 
and  are  settled  as  farmers',  there  are  2,78  >. 
Six  years  ago  the  government  and  the 
country  might-well  have  feared  an  outbreak 
among  the  Sioux,  growing  from  such  differ- 
ences as  now  exists,  but  as  the  Commissioner 
says  in  his  last  annual  report: 

"The  feeding  process,  has  so  far  taken  the 
fight  out  of  them  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  portion  of  the  more  war-like  non-treaty 
bands  to  prevail  upon  their  brethren,  who 
have  been  sitting  down  at  the  agencies  along 
the  Missouri  River,  to  risk  tin;  loss  of  their 
coffee,  sugar,  and  beef  in  exchange  for  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  a  campaign  against 
soldiers." 

\l>- d  Cloud  comprehends   the   character  of 

id  said    recently  in  Washing- 
to  a  former  member  of  the  United  States 


Senate,  "that  if  the  government  would  stop 
issuing  beef,  he  would  take  care  of  him- 
self." 

There  is  a  general  misapprehension  oi  the 
reasons  for  holding  a  conference  with  Red 
Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail,  with  their  associate 
chiefs  at  Washington.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  several  disturbing  questions  to 
settle  ;  among  them  being  the  location  of  the 
agencies,  which  are  now  outside  the  reserva- 
tions assigned  to  such  tribes  as  recognize  the 
chieftianships  of  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail. 
Other  and  more  troublesome  matters  relate 
to    the    northern    boundary    of    Nebraska, 

which  the  Brule  Sioux  declare  to  be  wrong- 
I  c 

I  fully  run  through  their    villages,  to    certain 

unceded  territory  in  Nebraska,  which  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Niobrara  river. 
also  as  to  similar  territory  in  Wyoming,  and 
the  right  to  hunt  on  the,  Northern  or  Republi- 
can fork  of  the  Kansas  River.  This  valley 
is  being  gradually  settled  by  persons  en- 
gaged principally  in  raising  sheep  and  cat- 
tle. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  famous 
English  colony  of  "Victoria,"  embracing  a 
whole  county  of  Kansas,  is  located  on  the 
Republican.  This  stream  makes  a  north- 
western course  from  its  junction  with  the 
Smoky  Hill  and  Kansas,  near  Fort  Riley,  in 
the  latter  state,  and  quite  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  upper  valley  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  Nebraska.  A  glance  at  a  map 
will  show  how  dangerous  is  this  liberty  to 
hunt,  in  a  region  which  is  becoming  thickly 
settled  and  where  the  growing  scarcity  of 
buffalo  with  the  increase  of  fine  stock,  must 
be  a  constant  temptation  to  the  rude  young 
braves,  who  make  up  the  Sioux  hunting- 
parties. 

The  government  is  desirous  of  inducing 
the  Indians  to  cede  this  disputed  right  and 
also  the  territory  in  Nebraska,  lying  north 
of  the  Niobrara  river.  Twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  were  appropriated  by  Congress  at  its 
la.it  session  for  payment  of  such  cession.  Be- 
sides this  practical  result,  the  Black  Hills 
and  their  cession  was  of  course  discussed. 
The  Indian  Bureau  had  no  expectation  of 
doing  more  than  impressing  upon  the  chiefs 
the  danger  of  collision  and  the  necessity  of 
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making  some  permanent  provision  for  their 
own  future. 

The  result  is  believed  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
quite  favorable.  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted 
Tail  have  both  agreed  to  use  their  influence 
in  obtaining  an  agreement  for  the  cession  of 
the  disputed  hunting  right  on  the  Republi- 
can, To  that  end  the  Executive  has  prom- 
ised his  influence  with  Congress  to  procure 
an  additional  $25,000  for  the  Indians.  It  is 
expected  that  t1"  e  result  of  the  conference  at 
the  agency  will  be  favorable. 

With  regard  to  the  cession  of  the  Black 
Hills  region,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may 
be  found  to  be  auriferous  a  grand  council  is 
to  be  held  between  a  commission  represent- 
ing the  government  and  the  several  chiefs  of 
the  Sioux  tribes  that  are  interested.  This 
council  will  represent  more  Indians  than 
have  ever  before  been  in  conference  with  the 
white  people  at  one  time.  The  endeavor 
will  be,  on  our  part,  to  procure  from  the  In- 
dians— 

First.  A  relinquishment  of  all  right  in 
the  unceded  lands  in  Nebraska,  lying  north 
of  the  Niobrara  river.  The  right  of  these 
Indians  thereto,  is  a  disputed  matter,  but 
the  government  is  ready  to  come  to  any  fair 
settlement  with  them. 

Second.  To  procure  the  settlement  of  a 
similar  question  in  Wyoming.  No  dispute 
exists  as  to  the  Dakota  reservation.  Its 
boundaries  are  defined.  But  east  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  is  a  territory  which  is  re- 
garded as  unceded  by  the  government.  The 
Indians,  however,  lay  claim  to  it,  as  secured 
by  the  treaty  of  1868.  The  commissioners 
are  to  secure  the  right  of  way  for  a  govern- 
ment road,  running  through  it,  to  definitely 
determine  its  future  relations,  obtaining  re- 
linquishments of  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  included 
in  the  Wyoming  reservation. 

Third.  To  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of 
so  much  of  the  Black  Hills  as  may  be  found 
containing  gold. 

The  Commission  will  also  urge  upon  the 
Indians  with  such  force  as  they  can  the  pro- 
priety of  considering  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, that  they  arrange  for  a  removal 
to    the  Indian  Territory,  south    of  Kansas, 


where  they  will  have  permanent  homes, 
while  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  ter- 
ritory in  the  northwest,  will  insure  their 
comfort.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive had  no  right  to  make  such  a  p? offer, 
as  the  territory  belongs  to  other  Indians.  In 
reply  to  this  it  should  be  borne- in  mind  that 
by  treaties  made  in  1866,  the  civilized  In- 
dians, Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  etc., 
cedid  a  large  area  for  the  express  purpose 
of  settling  other  Indians  thereon,  with  the 
view  of  making  an  Indian  state  at  some  not 
distant  day.  A  large  number  have  been 
gathered  there,  and  others  are  being  re- 
moved to  that  region. 

The  Sioux  council  is  being  watched  with 
the  greatest  interest.  In  the  meanwhile  all 
proper  precautions  are  being  taken  to 
promptly  check  any  turbulence  at  the  out- 
set. 

.  .  .  The  Treasury  Department  and  that  of 
Justice  are  actively  pushing  forward  the 
work  of  destroying  the  whisky  ring,  its 
aiders  and  abettors,  private  or  official.  So 
with  the  smuggling  propensities,  so  common 
among  a  large  number  of  importers.  It  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  there  will  not  be  the 
slightest  cessation  in  this  good  work  ;  that 
the  utmost  harmony  exists  in  all  branches 
of  the  government,  and  that  offenders  will  be 
brought  to  bay.  It  is  worth  while  observing 
here  that  the  comments  of  the  opposition 
press  all  point  severely  to  official  offenders, 
and  them  alone.  While  it  is  perfectly  just 
and  right  to  condemn  them  severely,  it  is 
manifestly  unjust  to  have  no  word  of  criti- 
cism for  the  clever  and  cunning  rogues  in 
business,  who  have  devised  the  schemes  of 
fraud  now  being  unearthed,  and  who 
tempted  with  lavish  bribes,  federal  officials 
to  assist  in  the  plundering.  The  arrest  of 
ex-supervisor  John  McDonald,  of  St.  Louis, 
is  a  proof  of  the  earnestness  which  animates 
Secretary  Bristow's  course. 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATIONS. 

.  .  .  The  noteworthy  event  of  the  month  has 
been  the  magnificent  celebration,  at  Boston, 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
"Battle  of  Bunker  Hill."  The  daily  press 
lias  given  full  details  of  the  patriotic  out- 
pouring on  that  occasion,  and  of  the  superb 
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hospitality  accorded  to  visitors.  It  is  in 
somewhat  striking  contrast  to  that  shown 
to  the  Presidential  party  at  the  Concord  and 
Lexington  celebrations  and  the  discourteous 
conduct  of  the  Boston  press  in  publishing 
the  bills  incurred  by  the  State  in  support  of 
its  hospitality.  There  is  a  mean  little  yankee 
trick  hidden  under  the  bills  referred  to. 
Among  the  items  is  one  of  over  four  hundred 
dollars  for  "wines  and  cigars."  This  is 
being  widely  published  as  a  proof  of  bad 
habits  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
guests  of  the  19th  of  April.  The  truth  is 
that  by  far  the  smallest  portion  of  those  ar- 
ticles are  justly  chargeable  to  the  presiden- 
tial party.  There  was  a  legislative  committee, 
of  seven  or  nine  'members,  who  were  accom- 
panied by  a  sergeant-at-arms,  and  several 
deputies.  Several  members  of  Governor 
Gaston's  staff  were  in  constant  attendance. 
Of  course,  these  gentlemen  all  had  many 
visitors,  who  desired  to  be  presented  to  the 
President,  or  members  of  the  Cabinet,  there 
present.  How  convenient  to  offer  them  wine 
and  cigars,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
cover  that,  by  having  all  charged  to  the 
Presidential  party.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  Revere  House  bill,  no  charge  is  made 
for  any  one  of  the  score  or  more  of  state  at- 
tendants, committee-men,  etc.,  except  $4  50 
per  day  for  the  board  of  each.  Is  it  suppos- 
able,  for  a  moment,  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  such  persons,  when  junk- 
etting  at  the  public  expense,  that  they  were 
so  economical,  as  the  bills  indicate  ?  Not  a 
whit.  They,  and  their  friends,  indulged  to 
their  heart's  content,  and  had  the  same 
charged  to  the  President's  bill.  The  Bunker 
Hill  visitors  were  doubtless  more  courteously 
dealt  with. 

Putting  all  this  aside,  the  country  may 
well  be  congratulated  at  such  scenes  as  Bos- 
ton has  recently  witnessed.  It  makes  little 
difference  to  us,  whether  Putnam,  Gridley, 
or  Prescott,  had  chief  command  on  that 
memorable  17th  of  June.  1775  ;  whether  the 
engagement  there  fought  was  on  "Bunker's" 
or  "Breed's"  Hill,  or  even  whether  it  was 
or  not,  in  the  technical  military  sense,  a 
victory  for  the  British  and  a  defeat  for  the 
Provincials  ;  we  know  now  that  its  results 
were    and    are    glorious,    and    that    out    of 


such  heroic  endeavors,,  as  those  displayed 
by  the  rude  volunteers,  behind  their  ruder 
works  in  Charlestown,  a  great  nation  has 
sprung,  whose  noblest  reward  is  that  the  sun 
looks  down  on  a  free  people,  and  that  within 
the  ample  folds  of  the  Union,  enlarged  from 
the  struggling  array  of  the  Atlantic  colonies 
to  the  majestic  proportions  of  a  continent, 
while  freedom  reigns,  and  no  slave  breathes, 
and  equity  is  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  Nation, 
and  will,  ere  long,  be  that  of  every  Common- 
wealth within  its  borders. 

POLITICAL STATE    CONVENTIONS. 

...  A  number  of  State  nominating  con- 
ventions have  been  held  during  the  past 
month.  A  large  portion  were  republican  in 
character,  though  two  were  democratic  and 
others  belong  to  those  that  "hang  on  the 
verge"  of  "healthy  organizations."  Ohio 
republicans  led  off  by  a  large  and  harmonious 
convention  at  Columbus,  on  the  2d  of  June. 
This  body  did  good  work.  Their  nominations 
were  excellent,  and  the  platform  adopted  was 
noticeable  for  a  direct  simplicity  and  terse- 
ness of  expression,  unusual  in  such  docu- 
ments. It  was  outspoken  against  a  third 
term  nomination  ;  against  a  division  of  the 
public  school  fund  among  religious  bodies, 
and  in  opposition  to  patent  monopolies.  The 
California  republican  convention,  which  met 
on  the  10th  of  June,  was  equally  as  out- 
spoken on  the  "third  term"  and  "school" 
questions,  and  presented  in  its  nominations 
and  declarations  relating  to  railroad  monopo- 
lies, the  boldest  platform  on  the  Grangers  or 
producers  side,  yet  adopted.  Mr.  Phelps, 
the  nominee  for  Governor,  is  a  leading 
Granger.  The  State  Republican  Convention, 
of  Maine,  met  on  the  14th  of  the  month,  and  i 
General  Selden  Conner  was  placed  in  nomi- 
nation as  Governor. 

The  platform  adopted  declares  that  the 
Union  of  the  States  must  be  maintained  at 
all  hazards  ;  that  the  Government  is  that  of 
the  Nation,  not  of  a  Confederacy  ;  local  self- 
government,  in  matters  purely  local,  must 
be  adhered  to  ;  that  there  can  be  no  legiti- 
mate conflict  between  the  powers  of  the  Na- 
tion and  any  State ;  that  a  sound  currency, 
based  on  coin,  and  redeemable  in  coin,  is 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  ;  that 
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the  most  kindly  and  fraternal  relations  should 
be  cultivated  between  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  Iowa  Republican  convention  met  at 
Des  Moines  on  the  30th. 

The  Democratic  conventions  were — Ohio, 
at  Columbus,  on  the  17th  ;  Maryland,  at  Bal- 
timore, on  the  21st ;  Maine,  at  Portland,  on 
the  22d,  and  that  of  California,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  29th. 

A  "  People's  Independent' '  convention  was 
called  at  San  Francisco  on  the  22d. 

.  .  .  Among  other  bodies  which  have  been 
in  session  is  the  New  York  Liberal  State  Com- 
mittee, at  Albany,  June  10th,  which  called 
a  State  Convention  for  the  1st  of  August  next. 
Resolutions  favoring  union  with  the  democ- 
racy and  republicans  were  not  adopted.  One 
of  the  speakers  said  the  result  of  liberalism 
in  Missouri  when  Carl  Schurz  was  laid  aside 
for  a  rebel  general,  ought  to  teach  liberals  a 
wholesome  lesson.  Another  said  he  was  op- 
posed to  grantism  on  the  one  hand  and  bour- 
bonism  on  the  other.  The  family  is  not  very 
happy  and  will  probably  dissolve,  each  mem- 
ber taking  his  place  under  the  banner  which 
pleases  him  best.  The  dissatisfaction  mani- 
fested is  seen  wherever  there  is  a  corporal's 
guard  of  liberals. 

A  most  striking  proof  of  this  is  in  a  letter 
from  CoLmel  William  Grosvenor,  of  St.  Louis, 
to  the  New  York  Tribune,  published  in  its  is- 
sue of  June  8th.  Grosvenor  was  the  organ- 
izing brain  of  the  Greeley  and  revenue  re- 
form bolt  of  1872,  and  what  he  says  is  worth 
heeding.     He  says  : 

"On  the  streets  here  to-day  one  cannot  find 
an  independent  voter  nor  a  German  of  either 
party,  unless  he  is  an  extreme  Catholic,  who 
has  not  a  set  purpose  to  overthrow  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  Possibly  events  may  change 
that  feeling  ;  but  to-day  it  exists,  and  its 
causes  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  will  be  felt 
elsewhere."  Again,  "  in  Illinois,  men  whose 
names  are  known  all  over  the  land  share  the 
same  feeling.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  German  Independents." 

OTHER    CONVENTIONS. 

.  .  .  The  Prohibitionists  Convention  con- 
vened at  Des  Moines, Iowa, on  the  20th  ult., the 
day  before  the  republicans.     The  purpose  of 


the  Convention  was  to  take  political  action 
either  by  joining  with  one  of  the  organized 
parties,  or  to  form  a  new  prohibitory  party. 
A  National  Temperance  Convention  was  also 
held  in  Chicago,  which  decided  against  form- 
ing a  National  party,  but  recommended  polit- 
ical action  in  the  states,  as  occasion  offered. 
A  State  Temperance  Convention  for  Indiana 
assembled  at  Indianopolis,  June  8th,  in  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  asking  Congress  to 
appoint  a  national  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  effects  of  the  alcoholic 
liquor  traffic  upon  pauperism,  crime,  revenue, 
taxation,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country. 

2.  To  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
such  beverages  in  the  District  of  Calumbia 
and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  prohibit  the  importation  of  alcoholic 
liquors  from  foreign  countries. 

4.  To  require  total  abstinence  from  all  such 
beverages  on  the  part  of  officials  and  subor- 
dinates in  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States. 

It  did  not  resolve  on  seperate  political  ac- 
tion at  this  time. 

IN    COMMENT. 

.  .  . '  It  may  be  stated  with  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  pending  campaign  will  be 
conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  spirit,  as 
each  recognizes  its  importance  in  connection 
with  the  presidential  year.  During  the  cur- 
rent months,  republican  conventions  will  be 
held  in  Wisconsin  on  the  7th,  and  in  Minne- 
sota on  the  28th  instants.-  At  both  full 
state  tickets  are  to  be  nominated. 

.  .  .  The  National  Head-quarters  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished at  the  national  capital  since  the  order 
was  formed,  are  to  be  removed  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  will  be 
found  to  be  a  mistake,  and  one  evidence  of 
this  is  to  be  seen  in  statements  made  by  the 
grand  secretary,  who  has  recently  published 
a  volume  on  the  order.  Mr.  Kelley  complains 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  supineness  of 
his  Washington  associates  on  the  executive 
committee,  and  says  in  substance  and  fre- 
quently that  the  people  look  with  eagerness 
and  authority  to  Washington  for  information. 
The   popular    instinct   easily    seizes  upon   a 
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salient  fact  in  regard  to  the  federal  district. 
That  is.  that  it  is  the  one  center  or  city  in 
the  country  which  is  given  over  to  national 
questions  and  influences-  All  other  of  our 
great  cities  and  centers  are  swayed  by  their 
dominating  local  or  sectional  influence.  New 
York  is  wholly  commercial.  Boston  is  New 
England  and  necessarily  provincial — though 
it  is  a  fine  type.  Philadelphia  is  pre-emi- 
nently Pennsyivanian  and  not  national.  Chic- 
ago and  St.  Louis  are  western,  of  the  Lakes 
and  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  true  their  out- 
look is  continental,  but  even  then  it  is  ex- 
clusive. So  with  Cincinnati,  though  it  may 
fairly  be  said  for  the  Queen  city  that  it  is 
nearer  national  in  its  central  and  unifying 
position  than  the  others.  No  southern  city 
can  be,  for  years  to  come,  anything  but  sec- 
tional in  its  public  expression.  The  Grangers 
have  then  deliberately  placed  themselves  out- 
side non-partizan  influences  and  will  pass 
under  those  of  a  sectional  character.  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  we  doubt  it  anywhere  else 
than  in  Washington^'  they  can  be  as  free  from 
direct  political  and  trading  impressions.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  stupendous  effort 
to  enlarge  the  order  in  the  south,  and  the 
number  of  granges  there  are  nearly  as  many 
as  in  the  western  states,  the  Louisville  lo- 
cation must  tend  to  place  the  Patrons  under 
southern  interests.  It  is  perhaps  a  fear  with- 
out reason,  but  it  exists,  nevertheless — that 
this  removal  will  be  followed  by  a  marked 
growth  of  certain  political  forces  within  the 
graft ges.  If  so,  the  days  of  the  great  order- 
are  numbered. 

.  .  .  Ex-Secretary  McCulloch  has  written 
another  interesting  letter  from  London.  He 
speaks  of  th%  causes  which  led  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  American  credit  abroad.  The  prin- 
cipal cans.-  has  been  the  failure  of  the  States 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  their  bonds  and 
the  interest  thereon  in  gold.  These  bonds 
were  negotiated  upon  a  gold  basis,  with  the 
understanding  that  both  principal  and  inte- 
rest should  be  payable  in  coin.  The  States 
have  been  unable  to  live  up  to  their  part  of 
the  contract,  have  paid  in  greenbacks  instead 
of  ur"ld,  and  have  made  no  effort  since  the 
of  tin'  war  to  fullill  their  original  obli- 
gations. This  has  entailed  great  loss  upon 
European  investors,  and  caused  them  to  look, 


with  suspicion  on  bonds  based  upon  the  credit 
of  the  States.  Not  fully  understanding  the 
complex  system  which  makes  the  nation 
supreme  in  the  exercise  of  certain  functions, 
while  it  leaves  the  States  sovereign  in  the 
exercise  of  other  functions,  the  prejudice 
against  investing  in  State  securities  operates 
in  a  measure,  against  those  of  the  nation. 
For  this  reason,  our  national  credit  abroad  is 

|  not  as  high  as  it  should  be.  According  to  Mr. 
McCulloch.  an   early    resumption    of    specie 

!  payments  by  the  States  and  the  nation  would 

;  restore    European    confidence    in    our    home 

j  securities 

.  .  .  The  Missouri  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion now  in  session  at  Jefferson  City,  in  that 
State,  under  the  presidency  of  Waldo  P.  John- 
son, one  of  the  most  pronounced  of  confederate 
politicians,  came  within  one  vote  on  the  6th 
of  June,  of  striking  a  deadly  blow  to  the 
public  school  system.  The  report  on  execu- 
tive and  ministerial  departments  was  under 
consideration,  and  a  motion  was  made  by  a 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Cooper  county,  to  strike  out 
the  words  ''Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction," under  the  plea  that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  be  allowed  to  decide  whether 
such  an  officer  was  necessary  or  not.  After 
warm  debate  the  vote  was  28  to  29  ;  defeating 
the  motion.  The  convention  is  largely  dem- 
ocratic— with  strong  confederate  proclivities.  • 
The  attempt  is  in  accord  with  a  general 
policy. 

.  .  .  The  Alabama  Legislature  refused  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  decennial  census 
provided  for  under  the  present  as  well  as 
former  constitutions.  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority were  more  anxious  to  convene  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  used  the  money 
needed  for  the  census-taking  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  was  done  avowedly  after  discus- 
J  sion.  The  last  census  taken  by  that  State 
was  in  1865-6,  after  the  civil  war  had 
ceased.  It  showed  that  Alabama  had  de- 
creased in  population  by  about  27,000  per- 
sons— mostly  males.  Of  these  about  13,000 
were  white  and  the  remainder  colored.  The 
relative  decrease  was  larger,  because  the 
increase  for  five  years  was  also  swallowed 
by  the  war  losses.  The  only  states  taking  a 
decennial  census  are  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island. 
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THE     EXECUTIVE. 
the  president's  letter  on  the  third  term. 
Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  29, 1875. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  short  time  subsequent  to  the 
Presidential  election  of  1872,  the  press,  a  por- 
tion of  it  hostile  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
particularly  so  to  the  Administration,  started 
the  cry  of  '  Csesarism ' '  and  "the  third  term, ' ' 
calling  lustily  for  me  to  define  my  position  on 
the  latter  subject.  I  believed  it  to  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  office,  which  I  have  been 
twice  called  upon  to  fill,  to  answer  such  a 
question  before  the  subject  should  be  pre- 
sented by  competent  authority  to  make  a 
nomination,  or  by  a  body  of  such  dignity  and 
authority  as  not  to  make  a  reply  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  ridicule.  In  fact,  I  have  been  sur- 
prised that  so  many  sensible  persons  in  the 
Republican  party  should  permit  their  enemy 
to  force  upon  them  and  their  party  an  issue 
which  cannot  add  strength  to  the  party,  no 
matter  how  met.  But  a  body  of  the  dignity 
and  party  authority  of  a  convention  to  make 
nominations  for  the  State  officers  of  the  second 
State  in  the  Union,  having  considered  this 
question,  I  deem  it  not  improper  that  I  should 
speak. 

In  the  first  place,  I  never  sought  the  office 
for  a  second,  nor  even  for  a  first  nomination. 
To  the  first  I  was  called  from  a  life  position  — 
one  created  by  Congress  expressly  for  me  for 
supposed  services  rendered  to  the  Republic. 
The  position  vacated  I  liked.  It  would  have 
been  most  agreeable  to  me  to  have  retained 
it  until  such  time  as  Congress  might  have 
consented  to  my  retirement,  with  the  rank 
and  a  portion  of  the  emoluments  which  Iso 
much  needed,  to  a  home  where  the  balance 
of  my  days  might  be  spent  in  peace  and  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  quiet,  relieved  from 
the  cares  which  have  oppressed  me  so  con- 
stantly now  for  fourteen  years.  But  I  was 
made  to  believe  that  the  public  good  called 
me  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Without  seeking 
the  office  for  the  second  term,  the  nomination 
was  tendered  to  me  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  delegates  of  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
selected  by  the  Republicans  of  each  to  repre- 
sent their  whole  number,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  nomination.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was  not  pleased  at  this,  and  at  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  which  their  action 
received  at  the  election  following.  Bat  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  the  sacrifices  ex- 
cept that  of  comfort  had  been  made  in  accept- 
ing the  first  term.  Then,  too,  such  a  fire  of 
personal  abuse  and  slander  had  been  kept  up 
for  four  years,  notwithstanding  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  my  duties  to  the  best  of 


my  understanding,  though  I  admit,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  many  times  sub- 
ject to  fair  criticism,  that  an  endorsement 
from  the  people,  who  alone  govern  republics, 
was  a  gratification  that-  it  is  only  human  to 
have  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

Now  for  the  third  term  :  I  do  do  not  want 
it  any  more  than  I  did  the  first.  I  would  not 
write  or  utter  a  word  to  change  the  will  of  the 
people  in  expressing  and  having  their  choice. 
The  question  of  the  number  of  terms  allowed 
to  any  one  Executive  can  only  come  up  fairly 
in  the  shape  of  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution  —  a  shape  in  which  all  political 
parties  can  participate  — fixing  the  length  of 
time  or  the  number  of  terms  for  which  any 
one  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of 
President.  Until  such  an  amendment  is  ad- 
opted, the  people  cannot  be  restricted  in  their 
choice  by  resolution  further  than  they  are 
now  restricted  as  to  age,  nativity,  etc.  It  may 
happen  in  the  future  history  of  the  country 
that  to  change  an  Executive,  because  he  has 
been  eight  years  in  office,  will  prove  unfortu- 
nate if  not  disastrous.  The  idea  that  any 
man  could  elect  himself  President,  or  even 
re-nominate  himself,  is  preposterous.  It  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  intelligence  and  pariotism 
of  the  people  to  suppose  such  a  thing  possi- 
ble. Any  man  can  destroy  his  chances  for 
the  office,  but  no  one  can  force  an  election, 
or  even  a  nomination. 

To  recapitulate  :  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever 
been,  a  candidate  for  a  re-nomination.  I 
would  not  accept  a  nomination  if  it  were 
tendered.,  unless  it  should  come  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  make  it  an  imperative 
duty  —  circumstances  not  likely  to  arise. 

I  congratulate  the  convention  over  which 
you  presided  for  the  harmony  which  pre- 
vailed, and  for  the  excellent  ticket  put  in  the 
field,  and  which  I  hope  may  be  triumphantly 
elected.  With ^great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant. 

[Signed]  U.  S/  GRANT. 

To  General  Harry  White,  President  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican  State  Convention. 

STATE    DEPARTMENT. 
COUNSEL    RECOGNIZED. 

Julius  Webster  has  been  recognized  by  the 
President  as  vice  consul  of  Russia  for  the 
port  of  Mobile. 

DUTIES    ABEOG  VTi'n. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  received 
from  the  Department  of  State  official  infor- 
mation that  by  a  decree  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  all  foreign  money  (coin) 
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heretofore  paying  the  regular  export  duty  of 
five  per  cent,  on  silver,  and  one  half  per  cent. 
on  gold  is  declared  free  from  export  duty. 
The  export  duty  on  Mexican  money  (coin) 
remains  without  modification. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 

REVENUES  AND  FINANCES. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  internal  Revenue 
receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  ag- 
gregate $109,500,000. 

THE    ROBBERY. 

No  arrests  have  yet  heen  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Treasury  rohhery  of  $47,500. 

BONDS  CALLED  IN. 

The  following  call  for  coupon  "bonds  was 
issued  by  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Connant  on  the  2d  of  June: 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  principal 
and  accrued  interest  of  the  bonds  hereinbe- 
low  designated,  known  as  '5-20  bonds,'  will 
be  paid  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  and  after  the 
1st  day  of  September,  1875,  and  that  the  in- 
terest on  fcaid  bonds  will  cease  on  that  day. 
That  is  to  say,  coupon  bonds,  known  as  the 
fourth  series,  act  of  February  25,  1862,  dated 
May  1st,  1862,  as  follows:  '$50— No.  20,301 
to  No.  21,000;  $100— No.  51.601  to  No.  59,100; 
8500— No.  27,501  to  No.  31,900;  $1.000— No. 
80,651  to  No.  91,500,  all  inclusive.  The 
amount  outstanding  (embraced  in  the  num- 
bers above)  is  $10,000,000.  United  States 
securities,  forwarded  for  redemption,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  loan  division  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office." 

AMENDED  CENTENNIAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  circular,  amending  regula- 
tions of  October  3,  1874,  governing  the  free 
importation  of  goods  for  the  Centennial  ex- 
hibition, has  been  issued: 

Article  4  of  "Regulations  governing  the 
free  importation  of  goods  for  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1876,  at  Philadelphia," 
(Printed  Decisions,  2192,)  is  hereby  so 
amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Fourth.  All  goods  arriving  so  marked 
and  represented  will,  without  examination, 
be  forwarded  from" the  port  of  arrival  by 
bonded  line  of  transportation  to  Philadelphia; 
there  to  be  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the 
collector  at  that  port. 

B.  II .  Bristow,  Secretary. 


ILLICIT  STILLS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Collector  Carpenter,  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
has  just  returned  from  a  raid  upon  illicit  dis- 
tilling. He  was  accompanied  with  ten 
United  States  soldiers,  mounted,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  John  Anderson,  United 
States  Army,  and  two  deputies.  The  party 
destroyed  eleven  distilleries,  took  into  cus- 
tody five  prisoners  and  a  large  quantity  of 
spirits.  The  trip  created  something  of  a 
panic  amongst'  the  violaters  of  the  law  in  that 
region. 

THE  NEW  COLLECTOR  AT  CHICAGO. 

General  J.  D.  Webster,  just  appointed 
collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Chicago,  was 
General  Grant's  chief  of  artillery  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  afterwards 
chief  of  staff  to  Sherman.  General  Webster 
is  an  editor  by  profession.  It  was  he  who 
originally  established  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
General  Webster  ranks  with  the  first  men  of 
Chicago.     He  commands    universal    respect. 

SEIZURE  OF  STEAMERS. 

The  following  circular  relative  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  steam  vessels  has  been  promulgated: 
Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  31st,  1875. 

It  has  recently  been  decided  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Miehigan  that,  before  the  commencement 
in  Court  of  proceedings  in  cases  of  prosecu- 
tion of  steam  vessels  for  non-compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
inspection  and  equipment  of  such  vessels, 
there  should  be  a  seizure  by  a  government 
officer.  Collectors  and  other  chief  officers  of 
the  customs,  therefore,  are  instructed,  under 
sections  4,462  and  4.496  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, to  seize  vessels  in  case  they  have  be- 
come liable  to  seizure  or  forfeiture  for  any 
violation  of  the  laws  aforesaid,  and  if  the 
penalty  or  fine  incurred,  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  proper  officer.  It  is  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  prior  to  seizure,  in  cases  where  it 
is  practicable,  a  report  shall  be  made  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case,  with 
the  names  of  witnesses,  and  the  provisions 
of  law  alleged  to  be  violated,  to  the  proper 
United  States  Attorney,  to  the  end  that  his 
opinion  may  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion required. 

Charles  F.  Conant, 

Acting  Secretary. 

FOG  BELLS. 

The  Light-house  Board  gives  notice  that 
on  and  after  the  20th  of  May  there  will  be 
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sounded  during  thick  and  foggy  weather,  at 
Horn  Island  light-station,  a  fog-hell,  struck 
by  machinery,  giving  one  blow  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  seconds.  The  bell  is  located  on 
the  east  gallery  of  the  light-house.  Notice 
is  also  given  that,  during  thick  and  foggy 
weather,  there  will  he  sounded,  at  Head  of 
passes  light-station,  a  fog-hell,  struck  by  ma- 
chinery, giving  two  blows  and  one  blow  at 
alternate  intervals  of  ten  and  twenty  sec- 
onds. The  bell  tower  is  located  immediately 
in  front  of  the  light-house. 

INTERIOR     DEPARTMENT. 

GOVERNORS  APPOINTED. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  issued 
appointments  to  Governor  Aptell,  of  Utah, 
to  be  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  vice  Giddings, 
deceased;  also  George  W.  Emery,  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah,  vice  Aptell,  appointed  to  New 
Mexico. 

THE  SIOtTX  COMMISSION. 

The  following  is  the  Sioux  commission  as 
completed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
William  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa;  Bishop  E.  R_ 
Ames,  Maryland;  F.  W.  Palmer,  Illinois; 
Brigadier  General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  U.  S.  A., 
Allen  Comingo,  Missouri;  Rev.  S.  D.  Hinman, 
Dacota  ;  G.  P.  Beauvais,  Missouri  ;  and  Gen. 
A.  G.  Lawrence,  R.  I.  John  S.  Collins,  post 
trader  of  Fort  Laramie,  is  appointed  secretary 
to  the  commission.  The  salary  of  the  com- 
missioners will  be  eight  dollars  per  day  and 
expenses. 

PENSION  BOARD  OF    APPEALS. 

The  following  is  the  board  of  appeals  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
whose  duties,  as  was  recently  stated,  are  to 
examine  cases  reported  rejected,  and  to  con- 
sider cases  where  differences  of  opinion  exist 
between  the  examiners  and  reviewers,  &c: 
Joseph  Lockey,  deputy'commissioner,  chair- 
man; J.  L.  Penniman,  George  Ewing,  E.  M. 
Dawson  and  J.  B,  J.  Ryan.  Dr.  N.  F.  Gra- 
ham is  appointed  medical  adviser  of  the 
board. 

WAR    DEPARTMENT. 

IMPROVED  CONDITION  OF  THE  ARMY. 

By  a  statement  from  the  Adjutant  Gener- 
als office,  it  appears  that  the  desertions  from 


the  army,  since  the  1st  of  July  last  have  di- 
minished more  than  one  half  in  comparison 
with  those  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1874,  and  the  number  of  re-enlistments  have 
averaged  three  times  as  many  during  the 
same  period.  The  desertions  have  averaged 
38;]  per  month  during  the  first  named  period 
and  172  per  month  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1874,  and  have  averaged  178  per 
month  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  These 
statistics  show  that  the  tone  and  condition 
of  the  army  is  elevated,  and  speak  well  for 
the  management  of  the  army  by  the  War 
Department.  This  increasing  contentment 
indicates  kind,  methodical  and  considerate 
treatment  of  the  enlisted  men  by  the  officers, 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  enlightened  legisla- 
tion in  1872,  looking  to  a  gradual  increase  of 
pay,  rewarding  length  of  service  and  faith- 
ful service,  encouraging  re-enlistments  and 
providing  for  a  system  of  deposits,  which 
are  forfeited  by  desertion.  But"  Congress 
appropriated  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  less 
than  the  War  Department  estimated  by  $90,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  ,.0,  1875, 
and  there  is  a  threatened  deficiency,  so  that 
(as  set  forth  in  an  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment) officers  and  men  may  be  able  to  re- 
ceive only  one  half  or  two-thirds  pay  for  the 
month  of  June,  and  they  may  be  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  same  until  a  deficiency  bill  is 
passed  by  the  next  Congress. 


NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 

BOARD    OF    EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  of  Naval  Officers  to  examine  offi- 
cers for  promotion  and  retirement,  of  which 
Commodore  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson  is  President, 
resumed  its  session  at  the  Navy  Department 
on  the  15th  June. 

The  following  officers  have  been  ordered  to 
report  to  the  Board  for  examination  :  Com- 
manders John  Irwin,  A.  E.  K.  Benham  and  E. 
P.  Ryan;  Masters  A.  Ross,  II.  L.  Tremain, 
J.  C.  Wilson,  W.  S.  W.  Ruchenberger  ;  En- 
signs G.  F.  W.  Holman,  T.  G.  Salter  and  P. 
D.  Bolles.  A  number  of  officers  of  the  Lan- 
caster, Kansas  and  Alert  with  several  now  on 
coast  survey  duty,  will  be  ordered  for  exam- 
ination during  the  summer. 
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DEPARTMENT   OP   JUSTICE. 

INVESTIGATING    UNITED    STATES   MARSHAL'S    AC- 
COUNTS. 

It  is  said  that  Attorney  General  Pierrepont 
has  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  into 
the  accounts  of  United  States  Marshals  and 
Deputy  Marshals  for  the  past  year,  with  a 
view  of  calling  upon  certain  officers  in  the 
-  Lthern  States  for  an  explanation  of  what 
i?  deemed  most  exorbitant  charges  in  the  way 
of  witness  fees. 

3      -    .      ANIZATION    OF   THE  DEPARTMENT    OF    JUS- 
TICE. 

By  order  of  Attorney  General  Pierrepont, 
on  the  first  day  of  June,  bureaus  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Solicitor  General 
were  organized  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  follows  : 

Bureau  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Bureau  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  ;  Bureau  of  Legal  Inves- 
tigations ;  Bureau  of  Official  Correspondence  ; 
Bureau  of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Law. 

A  chief  of  each  Bureau,  with  assistants,  was 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  and 
specific  duties  assigned  ;  but  in  furtherance 
of  the  public  service,  whenever  one  bureau 
is  overburdened,  calls  may  be  made  upon  a 
■an  less  burdened  for  assistance.  No 
vacation  or  absence  from  the  duties  of  the 
Department  can  be  permitted  except  on  leave, 
specifying  the  date  and  length  of  the  absence. 
Whenever  any  one  in  tbis  Department  is 
about  to  be  absent  on  leave  he  must  register 
in  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Chief  Clerk  the  addiess 
where  a  dispatch  can  reach  him.  Permission 
to  go  beyond  the  United  States  will  not  be 
given  under  any  circumstances. 

AGRICULTURAL    DEPART MEMTT. 

COTTON  CROP' REPORT. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  cot- 
ton report  for  June,  states  that  the  threat- 
ened redaction  in  area  has  not  taken  place, 
nor  has  the  reduced  area  of  last  year  been 
much  enlarged.  The  reported  increase  is 
j-een  one  and  two  per  cent.  The  compar- 
ison with  last  year  is  as  follows  :  North  Car- 
olina, 102;  South  Carolina,  10G  ;  Georgia, 
Flori  labama,  104;  Mississippi,  102  ; 

Louisiana.  101  ;  Texas,  108  ;  Arkansas,  101  : 
Tenness     .     - 


The  report  of  condition  is  the  most  favor- 
able in  the  past  five  seasons  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  1872.  The  order  of  proced- 
ure in  this  respect  is  1872,  1S75.  1873,  1871, 
1S74.  Though  planting  was  late,  and  the 
soil  generally  too  wet  and  cold  for  rapid  ger- 
mination, the  stand  is  comparatively  good, 
and  recent  weather  has  been  more  favorable 
to  rapid  growth.  The  crop  is  unusually 
clean.  The  comparison  with  a  crop  of  full 
vitality  and  normal  growth,  'in  all  respects, 
is,  for  the  present  month,  as  follows  :  North 
Carolina,  92 ;  South  Carolina,  97  :  Georgia, 
91;  Florida,  94;  Alabama,  101;  Mississippi, 
100  ;  Louisiana,  95  ;  Texas,  98  ;  Arkansas, 
90  ;  Tennessee,  99. 

COURT    OP    ALABAMA    CLAIMS. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  DURATION  OF  THE  COURT  EX- 
TENDED. 

The  President  has  made  proclamation  re- 
citing the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, creating  the  Court  of  Commissioners 
of  Alabama  Claims,  which  provides  condi- 
tionally for  an  extension  of  the  functions  of 
said  court  beyond  the  period  of  their  original 
expiration  and  ordering  as  follows  : 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
versed  in  me  by  the  provisions  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  do 
hereby  extend  the  time  of  the  duration  of 
said  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama 
Claims  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the 
22d  day  of  July.  A.  D.  1875.  In  testimony 
whereof,  I  hare  hereunto  signed  my  name 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
affixed." 


. 


Quite  recently  the  United  States  District 
Court  convicted  some  democratic  county  of- 
ficials of  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  in  Alabama, 
on  account  of  their  having  refused  to  count 
the  votes  of  over  1,200  colored  republicans. 
The  law  provides  for  two  separate  ballots  and 
polling  jdaces  for  colored  and  white  voters. 
The  sheriff,  an  independent  democrat,  de- 
sired two  polling  places,  as  usual.  The 
County  Commissioners  opposed  this,  and  re- 
fused to  appoint  election  inspectcrs.  The 
people  did  it  under  ihe  law  on  the  day  of 
election.  Their  votes  were  then  uncounted. 
The  court  ruled  and  the  jury  decided  that 
the  defendants  were  guilty  of  a  conspiracy. 
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THE    REPUBLIC, 

A  Political  Science  Monthly  Magazine. 


The  fifth  volume  of  The  Republic  commenced  in  July.  1875. 

As  in  the  past  the  highest  ambition  of  its  publishers  will  be  to  render  The  Republic  a 
reliable  medium  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Republican  government — 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal.  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  justly  claimed  that 
; :  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened."  The  object  of  The  Republic  writers  is 
not  only  to  educate  the  people — and  especially  our  young  men  who  are  now  stepping  upon 
the  stage  of  public  life — in  the  principles  of  political  science,  but  to  impress  upon  every 
official  conscience  the  sacred  obligation  of  fidelity  to  the  public  interests.  It  was  Benjamin 
Rush  who  uttered  the  great  truth  that  "nothing  can  be  politically  right  that  is  morally 
tvrong,"  and  he,  too.  pronounced  the  equally  logical  axiom  that  "virtue  is  the  soul  of  the 
republic."  It  will  be  the  duty  and  aim  of  The  Republic  to  inculcate  these  and  similar 
truths,  to  commend  integrity  and  fidelity,  to  sustain  patriotic  statesmen  in  all  laudable 
efforts,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  principles  of  good  government  ;  and  in  this  way  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  the  national  prosperity,  virtue  and  power. 

The  Republic  will  continue  to  chronicle  faithfully  the  current  action  of  the  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Government,  to  comment  impartially  upon 
the  acts  of  public  men, and  to  do  what  may  be  done  within  its  sphere  to  inform  the  people 
and  improve  the  Government. 

The  fifth  volume  of  -The  Republic  will  be  printed  from  a  new  and  handsome  type. 
Other  important  improvements  will  be  introduced  in  the  variety,  arrangement,  and  make- 
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The  Republican  party,  as  a  political  organ- 
ization, dates  its  history  from  1856.  It  came 
into  power  March.  4,  1861,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  it  has  been  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  national  affairs. 

Has  it  been  faithful  to  its  trust  ?  This  ques- 
tion has  been  passed  upon  by  the  people 
three  times  since  1S61.  First,  in  1864,  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election  ;  second,  in  1868, 
at  the  election  of  General  Grant ;  third,  in 
1872,  when  the  people  returned  the  present 
incumbent  by  the  largest  popular  majority 
ever  given  to  a  President.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  up  to  1872,  at  least,  the  people 
had  an  abiding  faith  in  Republicanism,  and 
by  their  votes  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
the  party  had  been  faithful  to  its  trust.  Has 
it  done  anything  since  the  last  popular  en- 
dorsement, to  forfeit  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  American  people  ?  We  think  not, 
for  we  believe  its  public  services  have  been 
as  faithfully  performed  since  1872,  as  they 
were  before.  If  it  has  made  mistakes,  it  has 
been  quick  to  correct  them — and  in  this  it 
has  shown  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  a  nation  that  has  entrusted  it  with  power 
for  the  past  fourteen  years.  This  prompt  re- 
flection of  the  popular  will  has  been  a  lead- 
ing trait  in  the  character  of  Republicanism. 
All  its  public  measures  have  been  based 
upon  public  wants,  and  to  discover  these 
wants,  and  to  administer  to  them,  have  been 
the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the  party. 

As  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  political  cam- 
paign whose  issues  are  to  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1876,  it 
is  well  to  briefly  review  the  past  history  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  to  again  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "  has  it  been  faithful  to  its  trust  ?" 


The  trust  confided  to  its  care  in  1861,  was 
the  nation  itself.  Never  was  a  more  sacred 
trust  given  to  a  party  to  keep,  and  never 
has  one  been  guarded  with  equal  fidelity,  or 
with  more  religious  care. 

To  this  fidelity  and  this  care  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  indebted  for  the  Gov- 
ernment they  now  enjoy.  It  must  ever  re- 
main as  a  recognized  fact  worthy  of  historic 
preservation,  that  the  Republican  party  took 
up  the  theory  of  self-government  and  made 
it  a  grand  success,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Democracy  proclaimed  it  a  failure. 

Democracy  h'ad  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
saving  the  Union,  had  announced  its  wil- 
lingness to  see  its  bonds  severed,  had  pro- 
claimed its  determination  to  make  no  efforts 
to  stay  the  tide  that  was  sweeping  the  na- 
tion to  certain  destruction,  when  the  loyal 
people  called  the  Ptepiiblican  party  into 
power  and  gave  into  its  hands  a  trust  which 
Democracy  was  about  to  betray. 

A  nation  without  credit  at'  home  and 
abroad,  its  treasury  nearly  bankrupt,  its  cur- 
rency insecure,  its  navy  scattered,  its  army 
small  and  demoralized,  its  authority  repudi- 
ated and  defied  in  eleven  States,  its  Southern 
forts  and  arsenals  in  the  hands  of  insurgents, 
a  powerful  political  party  which  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  disas- 
trous state  of  affairs — holding  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  prevent  unity  of  action,  was  a  fair 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  trust  when 
Republicans  came  into  power. 

It  was  a  moment  of  extreme  peril  to  the 
nation — the  darkest  period  in  its  history. 
True,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  loyal  millions 
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as  they  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Union, 
lightened  up  this  period  of  gloom,  but  the 
actual  danger  which  beset  the  Union  was 
greater  than  any  before  encountered.  The 
South  was  in  open  rebellion  and  the  North 
was  divided  in  sentiment.  The  Democratic 
party  maintained  its  organization,  and  used 
it  to  encourage  the  South  and  to  discourage 
the  efforts  of  the  North.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles,  the  Repub- 
lican party  followed  the  dictates  of  loyalty 
and  justice,  and  turned  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left  until  the  rebellion  was  crushed, 
and  the  Union  saved.  Therefore,  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  to  its  wisdom  and  fidelity, 
its  patriotism  and  courage,  the  people  owe 
the  existence  of  the  Union.  If  it  had  no 
other  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  nation 
than  this  one  of  preserving  its  nationality, 
it  should  outweigh  all  the  claims  of  Democ- 
racy, and  entitle  it  to  the  confidence  and 
support  of  every  loyal  American  citizen. 

But  it  has  other  claims.  It  has  not  only 
organized  the  means  for  saving  the  nation, 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  rebellion  of  mod- 
ern times,  but  it  has,  by  the  operation  of 
wise  laws  and  a  liberal  policy,  developed  a 
growth  of  material  prosperity  rarely  equalled 
in  the  history  of  nations. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  advancement 
made  during  a  single  decade  of  Republican 
ascendency,  let  us  briefly  compare  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  in  1860,  with  its  con- 
dition in  1870,  as  shown  by  the  9th  census  : 

INCREASE    IN    POPULATION. 

In  1860  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was,  according  to  the  census,  31,1S3,744. 
Including  Territories,  31,443,321.  According 
to  the  census  of  1870,  the  population  was 
38,115,641.  Including  Territories,  38,558,- 
371.     The  following  table  shows  the  popula- 


tion of  each  division,  and   the  gain  in  ten 
years  : 


POPULATION. 

STATES. 

1860. 

1870. 

3,487,924 
10,158,729 
12,936,930 

10^08,379 
693,661 

442,73c 

GAIN. 

Eastern.  ... 

Middle 

Western  ... 
Southern... 

Pacific 

Territories 

3,135.583 

3,258,-50 

9,091,879 

10,259,016 

439,316 

259,5(7 

352,641 
1,900,479 
3,875,051 
549,381 
254,345 
183,153 

Total 

31,443,321 

38,558,371 

7,115,050 

The  percentage  of  increase,  from  1860  to 
1870,  was  somewhat  smaller  than  that  shown 
between  1850  and  1860.  This  can  be  readily 
accounted  for  by  causes  directly  traceable 
to  the  war.  The  Surgeon  General  United 
States  Army  fixes  the  losses  of  the  Union 
armies,  by  death,  at  304,00  <  —  by  discharge, 
285.000.  The  Confederate  losses  are  estima- 
ted at  3  "0,000.  Add  to  this  the  large  number, 
on  both  sides,  who  died  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  from  causes  chargeable  to  the  service, 
and  we  have  not  les  than  1,000,  ■  i00  of  the  de- 
crease accounted  for.  The  loss  of  so  large  a 
number  of  able-bodied  men  would  necessarily 
affect  the  ratio  of  births  during  the  decade. 
Therefore,  the  difference  between  the  estima- 
ted population  for  1870  —  41., 609, 000  —  and 
the  actual  count — 3  -(,558,3,71 — may  be  prop- 
erly attributed  to  the  rebellion,  and  causes 
directly  chargeable  to  it.  Yet,  despite  these 
unfavorable  causes,  which  retarded  the  natu- 
ral growth  of  the  nation,  the  close  of  the 
first  decade  of  Republican  administration 
finds  the  nation  with  a  substantial  increase  of 
over  seven  millions.  The  increase  up  to  the 
present  time,  may  safely  be  assumed  to  reach 
not  less  than  11,500,000,  making  the  present 
population  about  42,000,000. 

INCREASE  IN  PRODUCTS  OP  MANUFACTURES. 

The  substantial  growth  in  the  products  of 
manufactures  from  i860  to  1870,  illustrate  the 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  nation.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  increase  of  products  of 
manufactures  to  June  30,  1874,  would  be  up- 
ward of  $3,000,000,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  increase  from  1860  to  1870  : 


STATES. 

PRODUCTS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

INCREASE. 

1850 

1870. 

Eastern  States 

$168,599,287 

796,926,-,  90 

346,675,290 

193,462,521 

71,220,989 

$1,009,116,772 
1,783,813,923 

1,072, 933,:;58 

253,618,436 
89,342,482 

$540,517,485 

'  986,887,633 

726,258,068 

60,155,915 

18,112,493 

Middle  States 

Western  States 

Southern  States 

Pacific  States 

Total  

$1,876,893,377 

$1,208,82.4,971 

$2,3.J,931,594 
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GROWTH    IN    TRUE    WEALTH. 

The  increase  of  tlie  true  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion for  the  same  time,  will  better  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  Government  which, 
in  a  large  measure,  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  it  about.  This  increase  shows 
the  wonderful  growth  of  the  nation  under  a 
single  decade   of  Republican  rule,  and  dis- 


poses of  the  charge  so  often  made  by  Democ- 
racy, that  Republicanism  has  impoverished 
the  country.  No  better  evidence  can  be 
found  of  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption  than 
that  contained  in  the  impartial  returns  of  the 
ninth  census.  From  this  we  tabulate  the 
following  : 


TRUE    WEALTH. 

STATES. 

1860. 

1870. 

INCREASE. 

Eastern 

Middle 

Western 

$1,863,848,765 

4,150,920,784 

3,966,735,75  5 

5,868,2  9,219 

23  ;, 80  .,250 

73,09  J,297 

$4,039,875,247 

12,181,738,740 

9.536,45.5,603 

3,343,007,-' 89 

721,459,961 

245,983,367- 

$2,176,0-26,482 
8,030,817, 95(5 
5,569,717,850 

Southern 

2.525, 201, 6.,  0* 

Pacific 

Territories    

484,654,711 

172,8S7,070 

Total 

$16,159,616,068 

$30,068,5  18,507  ,  $13,908,902, 4a9 

I 

*  Decrease.    Value  of  slaves  included  in  I860. 


will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the 
vealth  of  every  section,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Southern,  has  increased  in  a 
marvelous  degree* — the  total  increase  being 
nearly  $14,000,000,000.  The  loss  of  slave 
property,  the  value  of  which  was  included 
in  the  census  of  1860,  partially  accounts 
for  the  apparent  decrease  of  the  true  wealth 
of  the  Southern  States.     To  this  should  be 


added  the  general  depreciation  of  real  estate, 
which  has  taken  place  in  every  Southern 
State  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

ASSESSED    VALUATION    OF  REAL    ESTATE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  in 
the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the 
the  Southern  States,  from  1860  to  1870  : 


SOUTHERN    STATES. 


^Virginia 

North   Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama , 

Mississippi 

Louisiana , 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Arkansas , 

Texas , 

Total 


ASSESSED     VALUATION      OF     REAL      | 

ESTATE. 

DECREASE    IN    REAL 

ESTATE. 

1860. 

1870 

$417,952,2^8 

$279,116,017 

$138,836,211 

11'!, 366,573 

83.322,012 

33,044,561 

129,772,684 

119,494,675 

10,^78,009 

179,801,441 

143,9  8,216 

35,85  ,225 

21,722,810 

20,197,691 

1,525,119 

155,034,089 

117,223,  43 

37,8  1,046 

157,836,737 

118,"  78,460 

39,558,277 

280,704,988- 

191,343,376 

89,361,612 

277,925, 014 

311,479,694 

33,554,640f 

219, 991, ISO 

225,035,375 

3,044,  !95f 

03,254,740 

63,10  >,  304 

152,436 

112,476,013 

97,18!*, 568 

15,289,445 

$2,132,838,537 

$1,767,727,431 

$365,111,106 

West  Virginia  not  included  in  1870.    t  Increase. 
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The  great  falling  off  in  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  real  estate  in  the  Southern  States  as 
indicated  in  the  table  given,  is  due,  not  so 
much  to  the  destruction  which  attended  the 
war,  as  it  is  to  the  bitter  political  prejudices 
held  since  its  close  by  the  property-owners 
of  the  South  against  Northern  capitalists, 
especially  those  who  favor  the  Republican 
party.  These  prejudices  have  been  so 
marked,  that  Northern  men,  with  money  to 
invest,  have  sought  other  and  safer  channels 
for  their  investments.  Had  the  South  laid 
aside  its  political  hatred  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to 
Northern  men;  skill,  industry  and  wealth 
would  have  poured  into  its  States,  and  ere 
this,  restored  to  it  the  prosperity  which  it  lost 
by  the  rebellion.  Numerically,  Republican- 
ism has  been  stronger  in  certain  Southern 
States  than  Democracy,    but  the  latter  has 


controlled  the  property  and  moneyed  inter- 
est, and  thus  checked  the  growth  which 
would  otherwise  have  followed  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Republicanism.  No  political  party, 
however  pure,  can  of  itself  restore  prosperity 
to  a  people  who  combine  the  money  power. 
against  it.  A  cordial  relation  must  exist 
between  the  party  in  power  and  the  busi- 
ness elements  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  be- 
fore true  prosperity  can  be  attained,  and  if 
the  South  had  long  since  recognized  this 
truth,  to-day  her  real  estate  would  have 
shown  as  large  an  increase  in  value  as  that 
of  other  sections. 

In  order  to  show  the  increase  in  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  real  estate  in  those 
States  where  the  Republican  party  has  had 
the  active  sympathy  of  business  men.  and 
property  owners,  we  present  the  following 
table,  collated  from  the  last  census  : 


Assessed  Valuation  of  Real  Estate. 

1860. 

1870.     v 

INCREASE. 

Maine 

$  86,717,716 
59,638,346 
65,639,973 

475,413,165 

83.778,2:4 
191,478,842 

$134,580,157 

85,231,288 

80,993,100 

901,037.841 

132,876,581 

204,110,509 

$47,862,441 
25,592.942 

Vermont 

15,353,127 
425,624,676 

Rhode  Island 

49,098,377 

12,631,667 

Total  ., 

$962,666,246 

$1,538,829,476 

$576,163,230 

■  MIDDLE    STATES. 

$1,069,658,080 
151,161,942 

561,192,980 
26.213,803 
65,341,438 

$1,532,720,907 

448,832,127 

1,071,680,934 

48,744,783 
286,910,332  ■ 

$463,062,827 
297,670,185 
510,487,954 

22,470,980 
221,568,894 

New  Jersev 

Pennsylvania  

Maryland 

Total 

$1,873,628,243 

$3,388,889,083 

$1,515,260,840 

WESTERN    STATES. 

Ohio 

Michigan 

$687,518,121 
123,605,084 
291,829,992 
287.219,940 
148,238,766 

25,291,771 
149,433,423 
153,450.577 

16,088,602 
5,732,145 

$707,846,836 

224,663,667 

460,120,974 

348,433,906 

252,322,107 

62,079,587 

226,610,638 

418,527,535 

65,499,365 

38,365,999 

$20,328,715 

1  11,058,583 

168,290,982 

61,213,966 

104,083,341 

36,787,816 

77  177  215 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota i 

Iowa 

Missouri 

265,076,958 
49,410.763 
32,633,854 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Total  

$1,888,408,421 

.$2,804,470,614     i 

$916,062,193 
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Assessed  Valuation  of  Real  Estate. 

1860. 

1870. 

INCREASE. 

California 

Oregon 

*Nevada 

$66,906,631 
6,279,602 

$176,527,160 
17,674,202 

$109,620,529 
11,394,600 

Total  

$73,186,233 

$194,201,362 

$121,015,129. 

Grand  total..., 

$4,797,889,143 

$7,926,390,535 

$3,128,501,392 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  1870,  $14,594,722. 


The  above  table  indicates  an  aggregate  in- 
crease in  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate 
in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  Western  and  Pacific 
States,  during  the  first  decade  of  Republican 
rule,  of  $3,128,501,392,  while  the  Southern 
States,  during  the  same  period,  show  a  de- 
crease in  the  .assessed  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate, amounting  to  $365,111,106. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  has  not  the 
Republican  party  advanced  the  material  in- 
terests of  those  States  in  the  South  where  it 
has  had  control  ?  The  answer  is,  because  it 
has  met  the  organized  opposition  of  the  in- 
telligent,, wealthy  and  business  elements  of 
those  States.  Its  control  has  been  the  con- 
trol of  a  majority,  cut  off  by  deep-rooted 
prejudice  from  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
an  influential  minority.  Thus,  insurmount- 
able obstacles  have  been  placed  in  its  way. 
Its  efforts  to  build  up  have  been  met  by 
counter  efforts  to  tear  down,  and  this  conflict 
carried  on  through  a  series  of  years,  has 
borne  its  natural  results,  the  paralyzation 
of  industry  and  the  stoppage  of  growth.  At 
the  North,  active  party  opposition  against  a 
State  administration  ceases  when  the  ballot 
announces  the  people's  choice.  At  the  South 
the  opposition  of  Democracy  is  intensified 
by  the  elevation  of  Republican  officials.  The 
choice  of  the  people  is  disregarded,  the  mi- 
nority refuse  to  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
decree  of  the  ballot  box,  and  thus  the  ad3 
ministration  of  government  lacks  that  co- 
operation of  effort  on  the  part  of  all  classes 
essential  to  a  complete  development  of  State 
interests.  If  one-half  the  talent  and  energy 
shown  by  Southern  Democracy  in  obstruct- 
ing the  administration  of  Republican  gov- 
ernments had  been  used  to  assist  officials  in 


exercising  their  legitimate  functions,  the 
close  of  the  last  decade  would  have  revealed 
an  increase  instead  of  decrease  in  Southern 
wealth. 

The  South  has  many  natural  advantages, 
which,  if  properly  used,  would  make  it  an 
attractive  field  for  enterprise  and  wealth.  Its 
climate,  mineral  resources,  water-power,  ag- 
ricultural privileges,  fine  harbors  and  mag- 
nificent rivers,  ought  to  have  largely  in- 
creased its  population  and  trebled  its  wealth 
in  ten  years.  Why  has  it  failed  to  advance? 
Why  has  it  fallen  behind  ?  The  reason  may 
be  found  in  the  narrow  political  prejudices 
which  have  created  a  policy  of  exclusiveness 
that  has  shut  her  gates  against  the  enter- 
prising men  of  the  world.  In  still  clinging 
to  a  political  party  that  once  led  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  the  property  owners  of  the 
South  are  committing  an  act  of  suicidal  folly. 
By  ignoring  the  party  of  freedom  and  pro- 
gress, which  has  advanced  by  its  wisdom 
and  energy  other  sections  of  the  country, 
the  South  is  putting  off  the  day  of  prosper- 
ity. If  she  would  keep  pace  with  the  North, 
she  must  imitate  the  political  freedom  which 
the  latter  enjoys,  and  break  down,  of  her 
own  accord,  those  barriers  which  pride  and 
prejudice  have  raised  against  the  principles 
of  Republicanism.  By  the  adoption  of  these 
principles  the  South  will  close  the  present 
decade  with'  a  degree  of  prosperity  beyond 
her  hopes.  The  surplus  wealth  of  the  North 
will  pour  in  upon  her  ;  hardy  immigrants 
will  possess  her  now  idle  lands  ;  mills  and 
factories  will  line  her  water-courses  ;  ship- 
ping will  crowd  her  seaports  ;  and  she  will 
become  what  nature  seems  to  have  intended 
her  to  be — the  very  garden  spot  of  America. 
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To  bury  her  prejudices,  turn  ber  back  on 
Democracy,  and  welcome  Republicanism, 
would  be  to  ber  the  beginning  of  a  glorious 
era. 

FINANCIAL    RESPONSIBILITIES     OF     THE    GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Tbe  financial  operations  of  tbe  Government 
since  IS 61.  illustrate  in  a  marked  degree  tbe 
wonderful  resources  of  tbe  nation,  and  tbe 
integrity  of  tbe  party  tbat  bas  been  responsi- 
ble for  tbe  administration  of  public  affairs. 
Tbe  armed  rebellion  of  eleven  States  whicb 
confronted  tbe  Republican  party  wben  it 
assumed  control,  necessitated  extraordinary 
expenses  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Government,  and 
to  meet  tbese  expenses,  tbe  collection  of  ex- 
traordinary revenues.  There  was  no  alter- 
native but  heavy  expenditures  and  great  sac- 
rifices, or  universal  bankruptcy  and  national 
extinction.  True,  the  full  force  of  the  ter- 
rible strain  to  be  borne  was  unknown  in 
1861,  but  the  party  in  power  never  weighed 
the  value  of  the  Union  in  the  scale  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Its  preservation  was  cheap 
at  any  price  of  treasure  or  blood.  It  was 
priceless,  not  only  to  the  generation  which 
undertook  its  salvation,  but  to  the  countless 
generations  which  were  to  follow.  Its  de- 
fence and  preservation  were  sacred  duties, 
which  no  loyal  citizen  could  overlook.  Free- 
dom, humanity,  intelligence,  all  depended 
upon  the  issue  ;  and  with  its  successful  ter- 
mination, each  of  these  elements  of  human 
civilization  became  more  deeply  rooted  in 
American  soil. 

We  have  already  shown  the  material  pros- 
perity which  the  Union  has  developed.  This 
far  outweighs  the  money  expenditures  made 
necessary  by  four  years  of  war.  The  com- 
pensation for  the  bloodshed  cannot  be  found 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  elevation  of  the 
human  race,  the  extinction  of  human  bond- 
age, the  erection  of  free  States  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  future  preservation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  which  would 
be  sacrificed  in  the  defence  of  separate  na- 
tionalities— are  among  the  legitimate  fruits 
which  will  spring  up  from  the  graves  of  the 
Union  defenders. 

The  value  of  the  work  being  conceded,  let 
us  look  at  the  means  made  necessarv  to  ac- 


complish it  ;  the  revenues  and  expenditure 
of  the  nation  during  its  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. 

A  careful  estimate,  made  in  1872,  of  the 
expenses  incurred  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1871,  showed  that  the  expenditures 
growing  out  of  the  war — such  as  pensions, 
interest,  premiums,  claims,  collection  of  the 
internal  revenue,  additional  cost  of  army  and 
navy,  payments  for  illegal  captures,  suppres- 
sion of  disturbances  in  the  Southern  States — 
amounted.to  $214,642,081.03.  This  amount, 
deducted  from  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
Nation,  $292,177,188.25,  left  $77,535,107.22 
as  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  1871  on  a  peace  basis.  Reduced  to  a 
gold  basis — the  average  price  of  gold  during 
1871  being  112.3— it  was  $59,042,838.13. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Nation  for  the  year 
ended  June-  30,  1860,  were  $61,402,408.64. 
The  population  of  the  United.  States  January 
1,  1860,  was  31,030,750.  The  population 
January  1,  1871,  was  38,911,616.  This 
would  make  the  expenditures  per  capita  in 
1860,  $1.98,  and  in  1871,  $1.77.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  result  of  this  calcjalation  as  a  fair 
average  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  admin- 
istration, or  those  which  exclude  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  growing  out  of,  and  justly 
chargeable  to  the  rebellion,  we  shall  have  for 
the  fourteen  years  prior  to  June  30,  1874, 
$966,599,733.82  ordinary  expenses,  instead 
oi  $6,465,897,922.84,  the  actual  amount  re- 
quired for  those  extraordinary  expenditures 
growing  out  of  the  war.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  items,  represents  the  financial 
sacrifice  made  by  the  nation  to  defend  the 
Union,  and  to  resist  the  fatal  doctrine  of 
State  Rights  as  preached  by  Calhoun,  fought 
for  by  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  prac- 
tically maintained  by  the  Democratic  party 
of  to-day. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  revenue 
of  the  Government  from  1789  to  1860,  and 
from  186 » to  1874  ;  also,  the  net  expenditures 
of  the  Government  during  the  same  periods  : 

NET    REVENUE    OF    THE   GOVERNMENT,   INCLUDING 
PREMIUMS  AND   INTEREST   RECEIVED. 

From    March   4,  1789,   to 

June  30,  1860  $1,806,354,650.53 

From  June   30,  1860,  to 

June  30,  1874 4,437,187,765.12 

Total $6,243,542,415.65 
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NET    EXPENDITURES,    INCLUDING    PAYMENTS    FOR 
PREMIUMS  AND  INTEREST. 

From  March  4.   1789.  to 

June  30,  18(30 SI. 731, 734,673.72 

From  June    30,    1860.  to 

June  30,1874 6,465,897.922.84 

Total $8,197,632,596.56 

ITEMS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

From  March  4,  1789,  to  June  30,  1860. 

War    §552,534,462.79 

Navy  347,733,0  3.83 

Indians 84,091,969.79 

Pensions 79.713,465.20 

Miscellaneous* 465,237,077.08 

Premiums 5,834,626.94 

Interest 196,590,068.09 

Net  expenditures 1,731.734,673.72 

From  June  30,  1860,  to  June  30,  1874. 

War $3,534,163,574.37 

Navy 563,626,987.74 

Indians ." 67,657,496.77 

Pensions    .' 262,814,830.28 

Miscellaneous 672,854,238.57 

Premiums  59,738,167.73 

Interest 1,305,042,627.38 

Net  expenditures 6,465,897,922.84 

Net  expenditures,  from 
March  4,  1789,  to  June 
30,  1874 $S,197,632;59o.56 


The  tables  submitted  show,  at  a  glance, 
the  extraordinary  expenditures  directly  due 
to  the  rebellion.  The  work  required  of  the 
army  and  the  magnitude  of  military  opera- 
tions, can  only  be  realized  by  a  comparison 
of  the  expenditures.  The  army  expendi- 
tures for  the  years  1862.  '63,  '64,  and  1865. 
amounted  to  $2,713,569,422.83,  or  nearly 
five  times  as  much  as  the  entire  army  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  from  1789  to  1860, 
a  period  of  seventy-one  years.  The  army 
expenditures  of  a  single  year,  1815 — the 
close  of  the  war — were  $1,030,690,400.06.  or 
within  a  fraction  of  $3,000,000  for  every  day 
in  the  year. 

The  nation  has  been  required  to  pay  for 
the  item  of  interest  alone  during  the  past 
fourteen  years,  .*1,305, 042, 627.38,  as  against 
196,590,068.09,  the  amount  paid  from  1789, 

*Inchv1cs  C'vil  Service  Foreign  Relations,  Light- 
house and  Public  Buildings  expenditures,  aud  the 
cos;  of  collecting  the  lutern.tl  revenues. 


to  1860,  or  more  than  six  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  the  entire  amount  of  interest  paid 
by  the  Government  for  seventy-one  years. 
The  pension  payments,  also  directly  charge- 
able to  the  rebellion,  show  that  $"262,814,- 
830.28  have  been  paid  out,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  entire  pension  payments  of 
the  Government  for  the  seventy-one  years 
prior  to  186.0. 

If  a  party  is  to  be  judged  by  the  weight 
of  its  responsibilities,  then  the  Republican 
party  in  its  administration  of  public  affairs 
cannot  fail  to  invoke  the  favorable  judgment 
of  impartial  minds.  It  has  borne  a  strain 
which  laid  upon  weaker  shoulders,  might 
well  have  destroyed  a  Government.  The 
magnitude  of  its  labors  can  only  be  meas- 
ured by  their  priceless  results,  and  these 
will  grow  in  value  as  generation  follows  gen- 
eration. 

It*  the  expenditures  shown  are  without 
parallel  in  our  history,  so  the  means  em- 
ployed, the  honesty  and  energy  displayed, 
the  statesmanship  which  created  the  systems 
necessary  to  carry  the  Government  through 
the  most  active  period  of  its  existence,  must 
be  regarded  as  without  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations. 

The  wisdom  and  sagacity  which  developed 
the  internal  revenue  system,  and  our  present 
currency  system,  should  entitle  the  Re- 
publican party  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
country.  The  first  made  possible  the  im- 
mense revenues  necessary  to  prosecute  the 
war  to  a  successful  issue.  The  latter  made 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  uniform  through- 
out the  country,  provided  a  safe  currency  of 
equal  value  in  all  the  States,  protected  in- 
dustry, by  removing  its  earnings  from  the 
possibility  of  loss  through  State  bank  fail- 
ures, and  commanded  the  active  support  of 
the  moneyed  interests  of  the  States  by  mak- 
ing the  security  of  those  interests  dependent 
upon  the  integrity  and  credit  of  the  nation. 

The  present  system  of  internal  revenue 
was  created  to  meet  the  wants  growing  out 
of  an  emergency.  Through  its  operation 
those  wants  were  supplied  promptly,  regu- 
larly, and  without  shock  or  injury  to  the  bus- 
iness of  the  country.  So  efficiently  was 
the  system  organized,  so  equalized  were  the 
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taxes,  levied  under  it,  so  cheerfully  were 
they  responded  to  by  a  loyal  people,  that  the 
future  historian,  when  he  looks  for  the  evi- 
dence of  those  burdens  which  oppress  a  peo- 
ple during  the  prosecution  of  a  great  war. 
will  fail  to  discover  that  the  payment  of  these 
countless  millions  was  regarded  as  .oppres- 
sive, or  checked  for  a  moment  the  growth  of 
a  nation's  prosperity. 

To  show  the  amount  collected  under  the 
internal  revenue  system,  and  by  direct  tax, 
since  1861  to  1874,  we  submit  the  following  : 


Year, 


1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 


Total . 


Inu  rnal  Reve 
nue. 


837.640,787 
109,741,134. 
209,464.215. 
309,226,813. 
263.027,537. 
191,087,58). 
158,356.460. 
184,899,756. 
143,098,153, 
130,642,177. 
113,729,314, 
102.409,784 


Direct  tax. 


51,795,331.73 

1,485,103.61 

475,648.96 

1,2  0,573.0 

1,974,754.12 

4,200,233.70 

1,788,145.85 

765,685.61 

229,102.88 

580,355.37 


During  the  war  period,  from  June  30, 
1861,  to  June  30,  1865,  the  net  expenditures 
of  the  Government  far  exceeded  the  net  ordi- 
nary revenue.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  five  years  named  : 


Year. 


1861... 
1862.... 
1863... 
18 '4.... 
1865.... 

Total.. 


Receipts. 


$11,476,299.49 
51,919,261.09 
112,094,945.51 
24 1,41 2,9  1.20 
3.2,031,158.19 


Expenditures. 


$62,616,055.78 
456,379,896.81 
694,004,575.56 
811,283,679.14 
1,217,704,199.28 


8770,934,635  48      $3,241,988,406.57 


*315, 254.51 


1,956,323,725.30 


14,810,189.37 


The  other  principle  source  of  revenue  to 
meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Government, 
was  the  customs  revenue.  From  this  source 
the  following  amounts  were  collected  from 
1861  to  1874,  inclusive  : 


Year. 

Customs   Revenue. 

1861 

$39,582,1-25.64 
49,05  5,397.62 

(9.059,642:40 

102,316.152.99 

84,'.'28,260.60 

1862 -. 

1863  

1864 

1865  

1866 

179,046,651.58 
176,417,810.88 
1 64,464,5'  9.56 

1867 

1868 

186  I 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

180,048,426.63 
194,538,374.44 
206,270,408.05 
216.370,286.77 
188,089,522.70 
163,103,833.69 

Total 

$2,013,292,493.55 

To  the  above  receipts  should  be  added 
$33,561,924.24  received  as.premiums,  and  to 
the  expenditures  should  be  added  $176,034,- 
714.75  paid  for  interest,  and  $1,717,900.11 
paid  as  premiums,  making  the  total  net  re- 
ceipts for  the  five  years  named  $S  )4,496,- 
559.72,  and  the  total  net  expenditures  for 
the  same  time,  $3,419,741,021.43,  or  more 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  the  receipts. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  expenditures 
exceeded  the  receipts  during  the  five  years 
of  war,  $2,615,2  ■! 4.461. 71. 

To  meet  this  excess,  the  nation  was  forced 
to  look  outside  of  its  ordinary  revenues,  and 
the  amount  needed  was  provided  by  its  loans 
and  Treasury  notes.  These  loans  make  up 
the  bulk  of  our  present  National  debt.  The 
|  following  shows  the  yearly  payment  for  in- 
terest from  1861  to  1874  : 


*  Bal:  nces  due  in  1871.  collected  in  1872  and  1873, 
and  covered  lntu  the  U.  S.  Treasury  in  the  latter 
year. 


YEAR. 

INTEREST. 

1861 

1862  

$4,034,157.30 
13,190,344.84 
24,729,700.62 
53,685,421.69 
77,395,090.30 
133.067,624.91 

1863  

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

143,781,591.91 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

140,424,045.71 
130,694,242,80 
129,235.498.00 
125.576,565.93 
117,357,839.72 
104,750.688.44 
107,119,815.21 

Total 

$1,305,042,627.38 
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receipts  from  all  sources  from  june  30, 
1861,  to  june  30',  1874,  inclusive. 


Customs   

Internal  Revenue. 

Direct  Tax 

Public  Lands 

Miscellaneous  

Premiums  

Total 


$2,01 3,29 ?,493.55 

1,956.323,725.30 

14,810,189.37 

23,022,636.56 

237,108,498.2 

192,590,748.36 


$4,437,14S,291.39 


OFFICIAL    INTEGRITY,    REDUCTION     OF     DEBT,    &C. 

Yet,  with  these  immense  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, made  necessary  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Democratic  slaveholders'  rebel- 
lion, the  records  show  a  degree  of  official 
integrity  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  governments.  Vice  President  Wilson,  in 
1872,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  said  : 

"During  the  war  we  paid,  through  the 
Paymaster's  Department  of  the  Army,  more 
than  a  thousand  million  dollars.  That  money 
was  paid  sometimes  when  troops  were  on 
their  march,  sometimes  when  they  were  un- 
der fire,  and  we  lost  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  Never,  in  the  history  of  the 
human  family,  was  there  any  higher  evi- 
dence of  integrity.  In  the  war  of  1812,  in 
paying  out  the  little  money  we  paid  during 
that  war,  we  lost  about  two  million  dollars. 
Since  Gen.  Spinner  entered  upon  his  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  $55,000,000,- 
000  have  passed  through  his  office,  counted 
by  from  three  to  four  hundred  men  and  wo- 
men. We  have  lost  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  these  eleven  years,  while 
$55,000,000,000  have  gone  through  the  office. 

"  There  has  been  collected  under  General 
Grant's  administration,  in  three  years,  nearly 
twelve  hundred  million  dollars  —  nearly  four 
hundred  millions  a  year;  there  has  been 
paid  out  nearly  a  thousand  million  dollars  — 
making  about  twenty-one  hundred  million 
dollars.  We  have  lost  out  of  this  immense 
sum,  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  million  and  a  quarter  —  less  than  a 
fifteenth  part  of  one  per  centum! 

"We  have  paid  out,  during  these  three 
years,  ninety  million  dollars,  in  pensions, 
and  we  have  had  five  defalcations,  all  of  them 
soldiers,  and  four  of  them  shed  their  blood 
for  their  country.  But  the  Government  has 
not  lost  a  dollar,  for  the  agents  made  good 
their  accounts,  or  their  bondsmen  did  it  for 
them." 

These  remarks  are  as  applicable  to-day  as 
when  they  were  uttered.  The  same  honesty 
and  economy  which  characterized  the  Presi" 


dent's  first  term  have  distinguished,  in  even 
a  greater  degree,  the  first  half  of  his  second 
term. 

A  very  careful  calculation  of  losses  sus- 
tained was  embodied  in  an  official  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1872.  As 
equal  honesty  has  been  practiced  in  all  the 
departments  since  the  date  of  this  letter,  it 
may  be  safely  taken  as  a  basis  for  present  cal- 
culations. According  to  this  letter,  the  per 
cent,  of  losses  to  the  Government  in  the  col- 
lection of  internal  revenue  since  March  3, 
1869,  was  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  collected,  or  less  than 
two  dollars  in  ten  thousand. 

In  the  collection  of  the  customs  for  the 
same  time  the  loss  was  $28,000,  out  of  $553,- 
000,000,  or  the  one-hundreth  part  of  one  per 
cent.,  or  less  than  five  dollars  in  every  one 
hundred  thousand. 

The  loss  to  depositors,  through  our  National 
banking  system,  was  the  one-hundredth  and 
eighty-sixth  part  of  one  per  cent.  —  equiva- 
lenf  to  five  dollars  and  three-eighths  in  every 
one  hundred  thousand. 

The  money  entries  on  the  books  of  the 
United  States  Treasurer,  covering  time  from 
June  30, 1861 ,  to  January  9,  1872,  showed  the 
immense  sum  of  $55,000,000,000,  and  out  of 
this  vast  amount  the  loss  was  about  $55,000, 
or  less  than  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  one 
per  cent.,  or  one  dollar  in  one  million  of 
money  transactions. 

With  this  exhibit  of  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  the  Republican  party, and  the  official 
integrity  which  has  characterized  its  public 
servants,  are  we  nut  justified  in  saying  that 
no  just  comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
the  party  now  in  power  and  those  which  have 
preceded  it  ?  To  determine  its  merits, and  do 
full  justice  to  its  great  services  to  the  Re- 
public, Ave  have  but  to  weigh  its  acts  and  its 
responsibilities. with  the  combined  acts  of  all 
the  administrations,  from  Washington  down. 
Even  then,  we  can  obtain  but  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  its  labors, 
and  of  tin?  power  of  its  influence  on  the  civil- 
ization of  the  world. 

The  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts, 
or  that    which    far    exceeded    the    ordinary 
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revenues,  and  which  were  met  by  pledges 
of  public  faith,  ceased  with  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  public  debt  had  reached  its 
highest  point  in  1866,  being  at  that  time, 
June  30,  $2,773,236,173.69.  Since  then  the 
revenus  of  the  nation  have  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditures, leaving  a  balance  each  year  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  From 
June  30,  1866,  to  June  30,  1874,  the  public 
debt  has  been  reduced  8580,305,705.26.  This 
reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  re- 
duced taxation.  Under  the  acts  of  Congress 
dated  July  13,  1886,  March  2,  1867,  Feb.  3, 
1868,  March  1  and  July  20,  1888,  July  14, 
1870,  May  1  and  June  6,  1872— the  Internal 
Revenue  taxation  has  been  reduced  from  its 
highest  point,  in  1866,  $309,226,813.42,  to 
$102,409,784.90,  June  30,  1874.  In  this  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt,  and  this  descend- 
ing scale  of  taxation,  we  have  at  a  single 
glance  the  policy  of  the  administration  to 
maintain  the  public  credit,  and  at  the  same 
time  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show,  by  the  state- 
ments submitted,  the  magnitude  of  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  Government  daring 
fourteen  years  of  Republican  rule.  They  may 
safely  be  held  up,  as  being  without  a  par- 
allel in  our  history,  if  not  in  the  history 
of  nations.  To  carry  on  these  operations 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  a 
single  citizen,  or  without  oppressing  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  country,  has  re- 
quired the  highest  degree  of  administrative 
and  legislative  talent,  and  the  highest  order 
of  executive  integrity.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  heavy  financial  responsi- 
bilities were  forced  upon  the  country  by 
treasonable  Democracy,  and  that  the  part 
performed  by  the  Republican  party  was  sim- 
ply the  execution  of  an  imperative  duty 
which  it  owed  to  the  Union,  to  freedom,  to 
humanity  and  to  the  world's  civilization. 

If  we  would  realize  the  cost  of  this  treas- 
onable Democracy,  we  must  go  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  each  year,  and  sum  up  those 
which  are  directly  chargeable  to  the  Demo- 
cratic slaveholders'  rebellion.  They  would 
not  only  wipe  out  our  present  national  debt, 
but  restore   an   equal  amount  to  those  who 


were  forced  to  bear  the  financial  burdens  of 
the  conflict. 

With  these  figures  before  us,  with  a  clear 
remembrance  of  those  terrible  years  of  sac- 
rifice and  suffering,  when  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  centered  in  the  courage  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  Republican  party,  with  at-  least 
$;50,000,0)0  of  yearly  expenditures  to  re- 
mind us  of  a  party  that  betrayed  the  nation, 
and  with  a  burdensome  public  debt,  which  a 
loyal  people  are  nobly  bearing — who  that 
loves  his  country,  or  wishes  to  see  it  con- 
tinue in  the  path  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
can  give  his  vote  or  influence  to  the  support 
of  a  party  that  stands  to-day  as  responsible 
for  the  rebellion,  as  it  did  when  its  recog- 
nized head,  James  Buchanan,  folded  his 
arms  and  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  official 
encouragement,  by  the  admission  that  he  had 
no  power  to  coerce. 

OUR    XATIOXAL    CURRENCY    SYSTEM. 

We  have  shown  the  immense  financial  ope- 
rations of  the  Government  during  the  four- 
teen years  ending  June  30,  1874.  To  those 
measures  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  our 
present  national  currency  the  success  of  these 
operations  is  largely  due.  Under  the  old  State 
banking  system,  financial  embarrassments 
would  have  attended  the  collection  of  the 
taxes,  irredeemable  paper  money  would  have 
become  nearly  worthless,  gold  needed  for 
custom  duties,  and  for  the  paymeut  of  inter- 
est- on  our  bonds  would  have  become  exor- 
bitantly high,  the  credit  of  States  and  indi- 
viduals would  have  been  destroyed,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war,  even  if  such  a  close 
had  been  possible,  universal  bankruptcy 
would  have  stared  us  in  the  face. 

Therefore  to  the  adoption  of  our  present 
national  currency,  the  nation  is  largely  in- 
debted for  the  success  of  its  financial  opera- 
tions. It  gave  to  the  country  a  currency  of 
uniform  value ;  it  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
nation  for  the  security  of  the  circulating 
medium  ;  it  removed  the  possibility  of  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  bill  holder,  by  making  the 
Government  the  redemption  agent;  it  united 
the  moneyed  interests  of  the  country  with 
the  effort^  of  the  government  to  maintain  its 
existence,  by  making  the  currency,  and 
through  this  prosperity,  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  credit  and  integrity  of  the  nation. 
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This  national  currency  system  operated  as 
a  strong  bond  of  union,  holding  the  States  to 
the  Government,  upon  which  they  depended 
for  financial  prosperity.  It  placed  the  states 
in  the  attitude  of  creditors,  largely  interested 
in  maintaining  the  solvency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  this  system  of  currency,  due  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Republican  legislation,  the  people  are 
indebted  for  that  harmony  which  existed  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Government,  and 
for  that  marvelous  prosperity,  which  devel- 
oped itself  in  the  midst  of  a  devastating 
war,  and  which  has  practically  continued  un- 
checked up  to  the  present  time. 

Under  the  old  State  banking  system,  every 
financial  disturbance  entailed  heavy  losses  on 
holders  of  bills,  while  panics  like  those  of 
1837  and  1857  wrecked  hundreds  of  banks 
and  entailed  hardships  upon  thousands  of 
individuals  holding  their  notes.  Under  the 
present  national  system,  these  losses,  which 
generally  fell  upon  the  workingmen,  are  im- 
possible. A  bank  may  be  badly  managed;  it 
may  fail  ;  yet,  its  notes,  being  secured  by  a 
deposit  of  United  States  bonds,  are  as  vain  - 
able  as  the  notes  of  the  best  managed  bank 
in  the  country.  They  continue  to  circulate, 
or  if  the  holder  desires  it,  they  may  be  re- 
deemed by  the  United  States.     Thus  the  cir- 


culating notes,  under  the  present  system, 
may  be  considered  absolutely  safe.  Not  a 
dollar  has  been  lost  by  the  holder  on  the  bill 
of  a  broken  national  bank  since  the  organi- 
zation of. the  system.  All  that  is  now  needed 
to  make  the  national  currency  system  as 
perfect  as  any  ever  devised  by  human  wis- 
dom, is,  the  redemption  of  its  notes  in  coin 
or  its  equivalent.  If  hostile  legislation  does 
not  interfere  to  change  or  cripple  the  present 
plans  of  Republican  administration,  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  will  be  soon 
brought  about  without  shock  or  detriment 
to  business  interests. 

The  Republican  party  is  pledged  to  the 
eventual  redemption  of  every  Government 
obligation,  in  gold.  It  has  never  failed  to 
make  good  its  pledges,  and  this  one  will  be 
kept  with  sacred  fidelity,  if  the  people  con- 
tinue through  the  future  the  same  noble  con- 
fidence which  has  upheld  the  party  m  the 
past. 

As  a  comparison  of  the  old  system  and  the 
present  one  may  be  of  value,  we  present  the 
following  statement,  exhibiting  by  sections 
the  bank  circulation,  the  amount  per  en  pita, 
and  the  ratio  of  circulation  to  wealth  and  to 
capital,  in  1862  (State  bank  system),  and  in 
1874  • 
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Eastern  States 

$65,516,155 

$109,705,018 

$20.90 

$31.45 

3.5 

2.7 

51.7 

67.4 

Middle  States  

82,372  "91 

123,052,872 

9.97 

12.66 

2.0 

1.0 

53.1 

64.2 

Southern  States  

71,098,408 

36,895,704 

6.17 

2.81 

1.1 

0.7 

66.3 

79.5 

Western  States 

19,684,564 

77,174,850 

2.49 

6.86 

0.6 

0.9 

125.4 

80.8 

Pacific     States     and 

Territories 

1,962,708 

2.00 

0.1 

79.3 

Total  of  States  and 

Territories 

$238,671,210 

$348,791,152 

$7.59 

$9.04 

1.5 

1.1 

58.9 

69.9 

*  National  Ivmk  notes,  June  3fl,  1875.  4351.869,008:  oH  <lema»-1  and  legal  ten'er  notes,  $375  841,687  50;  frac- 
tional currency,  $42,120,424.19;    tot>l  paper  curr-  ncy.  $709. Sid,  119.19.     Total  circulation  pe«  capita,  $18.33. 


A  comparative  table,  exhibiting  the  above 
by  States,  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  for  1874.  In 
speaking  i>f  the  relative   value   of  the  legal 


tender  note,  and  the  national  bank  note,  the 
Comptroller  says,  in  his  report  : 

"The    amount   of  legal   tender  notes  au- 
thorized is  $382,000,000;  the  amount  of  na- 
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tional  bank  notes,  $354,00  ),0  »0.  The  amounts 
of  legal  tender  notes,  under  the  act  of  June 
20,  1874,  cannot  be  reduced,  but  must  re- 
main continually  in  circulation  ;  the  amount 
of  national  ba-.k  notes,  however,  maybe  re- 
duced at  the  pleasure  of  the  banks.  If  the 
value  of  the  piper  dollar  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  such  money  in  circulation, 
then  the  national  bank  note  is  more  valua- 
ble than  the  legal  tender  note.  The  national 
bank  notes  outstanding  are  secured  by  a 
deposit  of  more  than  $385,00  ',000  of  United 
States  bonds,  which  are  at  a  premium  of 
more  than  12  per  cent. 

"  If  the  United  States  bonds  be  not  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  pay  the  notes,  the  capital 
and  surplus  of  the  banks,  amounting  to 
8622,000,000,  as  well  as  their  entire  assets, 
are  available  for  that  purpose.  The  stock- 
holders are  individually  liable  for  the  full 
amount  of  their  stock,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  invested  in  such  shares.  And  the 
United  States  guarantees  the  final  payment 
of  the  notes.  There  are,  then,  absolute 
assets  for  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  national  bank  notes  outstanding,  avail- 
able for  the  redemption  of  these  notes,  and 
in  addition,  the  contingent  liability  of  the 
shareholders,  and  the  guarantee  of  their  final 
payment  by  the  United  States." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  currency  is 
safe  not  only  in  times  qf  business  prosperity, 
but  in  the  midst  of  financial  panics.  Founded 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Government,  nothing 
but  the  loss  of  public  credit  could  affect  ma- 
terially the  value  of  our  currency.  To  main- 
tain this  credit,  to  strengthen  it  at  home 
and  abroad,  has  been  the  object  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Under  its  wise  management 
our  national  credit  has  steadily  improved. 
Our  securities  are  sought  for  as  among  the 
best  and  safest  in  the  world,  and  if  the  party 
whose  administration  has  brought  about  so 
favorable  a  result  is  continued  in  power,  we 
may  confidently  look  forward  to  the  .refund- 
ing of  our  national  debt  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, thus  in  this  single  item  saving  annu- 
ally millions  of  dollars  to  the  Government. 
We  appeal  to  true  citizens  everywhere,  to* 
all  who  desire  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  to  all  who  appreciate  a  good  currency, 
that  is  gradually  approaching  a  gold  basis, 
to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in 
maintaining  public  faith,  to  lay  aside  petty 
prejudices  and  local  issues,  and  earnestly 
support  the  party  that  has  rendered  noble 
service  to  the  Republic.    Its  overthrow  means 


the  loss  of  public  credit,  the  paralyzation  of 
business  enterprise,  the  depreciation  of  na- 
tional securities,  and  eventually  a  repudia- 
tion of  national  obligations. 

A    SUMMARY    OF    ACHIEVEMENTS. 

To  do  justice  to  a  review  of  Republican 
achievements  would  fill  a  volume.  A  brief 
summary  will  be  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the 
statements  already  made. 

During  the  period  of  Republican  ascend- 
ency, we  have  seen  the  nation  increase  in 
population  from  1860  to  1870,  7,115,050. 
with  an  estimated  increase,  up  to  the  present 
time,  of  11,500,0  0.  We  have  seen  an  in- 
crease of  the  products  of  manufactures  dur- 
ing the  same  time  of  $2,231,93!  ,594,.  with  a 
probable  increase,  up  to  this  time,  of  over 
$3,0)0,000,000.  We  have  seen  an  increase 
in  the  true  wealth  of  the  Northern  States, 
up  to  1870,  $13,9)8,902,43),  which  to-day 
may  be  estimated  at  $20,000,000,00  I.  We 
have  seen  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate increase'  in  ten  years  $3,128,501,392, 
which,  at  the  present  time,  would  make  it 
over  $4,000,000,000.  We  have  seen  the  Gov- 
ernment successfully  conducting  financial 
operations  of  great  magnitude,  and  improv- 
ing its  credit,  while  meeting  obligations 
which  bore  heavily  upon  its  resources.  We 
have  seen  a  defective  State  currency  system, 
supplanted  by  one  of  a  national  character, 
safe,  sound  and  effective,  and  destined  to 
become,  at  no  distant  day,  the  most  perfect 
currency  system  ever  devised  by  man.  Yet 
these  items  of  growth  and  improvements,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  t]iat  could  be  pre- 
sented if  time  permitted. 

The  homestead  acts  ;  the  building  of  the 
Pacific  railroad;  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
amendments,  and  the  legislation  necessary 
to  enforce  their  provisions  ;  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  ;  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  Claims,  and  the  vexed  San 
Juan  boundary  ;  establishment  of  life-sav- 
ing stations  ;  protection  to  immigrants  ; 
encouragement  of  labor ;  advancement  of 
science  and  education  ;  and  above  all,  the 
crowning  work  of  the  century —the  abolition 
of  human  slavery — are  items  in  the  long  list 
of  Republican  triumphs,  which  will  insure 
the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  ever  command 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 
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This  is  the  party  now  in  jeopardy  —  the 
party  whose  existence  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  life  of  the  nation,  that  to  destroy  the  one 
is  to  permanently  injure  the  other. 

Is  a  party  record,  so  glorious  and  praise- 
worthy, to  be  destroyed  by  the  breath  of 
slander,  or  blotted  out  from  the  hearts  of  a 
grateful  people,  by  the  efforts  of  partizan 
malice  ?  Is  a  party  that  has  given  such 
transcendent  evidence  of  its  ability  to  gov- 
ern wisely,  and  justly,  and  honestly,  the  af- 
fairs of  a  great  nation,  to  be  laid  aside,  just 
as  the  fru.ts  of  its  noble  labors'  are  ripening 


to  the  touch  ?  No  !  We  speak  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  are  not  ungrateful,  who 
still  bear  in  remembrance  the  services  of  the 
past,  who  are  yet  unwilling  to  trust  a  country 
saved  by  loyal  blood  and  treasure  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  encouraged  its  destruc- 
tion— when  we  say  that  despite  the  efforts  of 
Democracy,  and  the  schemes  of  bad  men, 
the  Republican  party  will  still  be  supported 
by  the  loyal  element  of  the  country  as  the 
only  party  that  has  been  faithful  to  its  trust, 
and  that  is  able  to  protect  the  nation's  honor, 
while  advancing  the  nation's  prosperity. 


THE   FRENCH   REPUBLIC— ITS   NEW   CONSTITUTION  AND 

THE  GUARANTEES. 

The  struggle  between  Imperialism,  Mon 
archy,  and  the  Republic  had  continued  for 
over  four  years,  from  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace,  and  the  removal  of  the 
National  Assembly,  so-called,  from  Bordeaux 
to  Versailles.  That  assembly,  elected  to 
close  the  war  between  Germany  and  France, 
refused  under  the  reaction  created  by  the 
Commune  rebellion,  to  give  place  to  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  succeeded  in  making 
itself  the  government  of  France,  for  the  time 
being.  At  the  begining  of  this  provisional 
period,  the  reactionaries  had  a  clear  majority 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred.  When, 
however,  it  came  to.  be  a  question  of  who 
should  reap  the  results,  the  majority  di- 
vided, and  the  Legitimatists,  the  Orleanists 
and  Imperialists,  could  not  be  induced  to 
agree  on  an  executive  or  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  first  and  third  of  these  factions 
determined  to  accept  theComte  de  Chambord 
as  Henri  V.,  but  that  logical  acceptor  of  the 
"right  divine  of  kings,"  refused  to  "  con- 
quer his  prejudices  "  to  constitutional  guaran- 
tees or  a  national  nag,  the  tricolor,  under 
which  his  family  had  been  driven  out  of 
France.  These  parties  combined  to  defeat 
Thiers  and  substitute  McMahon,  but  could 
go  no  further. 

On  the  other  hand  time  has  been  the  most 
efficient  ally  of  the  Republicans.  It  has 
soothed  away  their  own  differences;  healed  the 
sore  partizanship,  which  is  the  curse  of  all 
political   leadership   in   France,   and  finally 


M.  Laboulaye,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirty  in  the  Versailles  Assembly,  who 
were  charged  with  the  consideration  of  all 
measures  relating  to  organic  laws,  declared 
that  the  French  Republicans  of  all  shades, 
accepted  the  compromise  measures  finally 
adopted,  "through  the  love  of  country,  in 
order  to  obey  that  requirement  of  peace  and 
union,  which  is  the  'desire  of  a  people  ex- 
hausted by  war  and  tried  by  revolutions." 
The  speaker,  a  leader  of  the  left  centre  or 
moderates  of  his  party,  did  not  make  too 
large  a  claim  on  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  mankind  for  those  who  acted  with  him,  in 
the  •  foregoing  declaration.  History  holds 
within  its  ample  folds,  few  events  more 
worthy  of  praise,  than  those  which  have  in 
the  main  marked  the  advent  of  the  present 
Parliamentary  Republic  of  France.  That 
praise  is  due  to  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Republican  party,  which,  under  the  leader- 
ship on  the  one  side,  of  Thiers,  Grevy,  and 
other  converted  Constitutional  Monarchists, 
and  of  Leon,  Gambetta,  Laboulaye,  Jules 
Simon,  Emanuel  Arago  and  others  who  have 
always  been  Republican  in  politics,  have 
kept  steadily  in  view  the  establishment  of 
that  form  of  Goverment,  which,  as  M.  Thiers 
so  tersely  put  it — "divides  France  the 
least." 

The  constitutional  bills  under  which  the  Re- 
public in  name  has  been  definitely  established 
were  adopted  in  a  full  Assembly  by  a  ma- 
jority of  174,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1875. 
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brought  nearly  all  divisions  under  the  ac- 
knowledged leadership  of  Thiers  and  Garn- 
betta.  No  man  ever  gave  another  more  loyal 
service  than  the  fiery  and  impetuous  Republi- 
can orator  has  accorded  the  astute  and  vete- 
ran statesman,  who,  loving  the  country  more 
than  his  own  opinions,  assumed  the  functions 
of  Republican  leadership  with  the  same  earn- 
estness that  he  served  King  Louis  Phillippe 
and  opposed  Napoleon  III. 

In  the  four  years  of  struggle,  many  mem- 
bers who  sat  on  the  Right  or  Right  Centre 
benches  have  died.  In  the  vacancies  created 
by  death  or  other  means,  amounting  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  Republicans  have 
gained  largely  on  the  popular  vote,  carrying 
at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the 
elections.  They  have  also  received  acces- 
sions from  other  parties. 

It  became  evident  from  all  these  facts  that 
the  Republic  represented  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  People  of  France.  As  this  be- 
came more  apparent  daily,  the  Republican 
policy  shitted.  The  Left,  while  still  deny- 
ing the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  make  a 
definite  Constitution,  accepted  such  procla- 
mation of  the  Republic  as  is  involved  in  the 
laws  now  adopted,  and  stand  ready  to  go  to 
the  country  when  the  Assembly  is  dissolved. 

Under  the  organic  laws  adopted  last  Feb- 
ruary, working  details  of  which  are  now 
being  discussed,  the  Government  of  France 
presents  the  following  features  : 

1.  A  distinct  acceptance  of  the  Republic 
as  the  future  government  of  France. 

2.  A  National  Assembly  to  consist  of 
two  Chambers — Senate  and  Deputies,  the 
latter  of  which  is  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  for  three  years,  unless  dissolved  by 
the  President,  the  Senate  concurring.  A 
Deputy  must  be  a  Frenchman,  without  civil 
disability,  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  dis- 
solved, a  new  election  must  be  ordered  with- 
in three  months  thereafter. 

3.  The  Senate  is  to  consist  of  three  hun- 
dred members,  to  be  chosen  in  the  following 
manner:  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  by 
the  departments  and  colonies,  and  seventy- 
five  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  term 
of  service  for  Senators  is  to  be  for  nine  years, 
after   the   first    Senate    has    adjusted   itself 


thereto,  which  will  be  done  by  selecting  one 
hundred  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
the  same  number  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  nine  years. 
The  qualifications  for  Senator  are  French 
citizenship,  without  any  disability;  age  to  be 
forty  years  and  upwards. 

The  Senate  is  to  be  elected,  (except  those 
selected  by  the  Deputies,)  by  an  electoral 
college  in  each  department  and  colony 
chosen  in  the  following  manner:  the  Depu- 
ties representing  the  department;  the  Con- 
sul-General and  district  (arrondisement) 
councils,  (bodies  of  an  administrative  char- 
acter chosen  by  the  popular  vote  and  not 
heretofore  charged  with  any  direct  political 
functions;)  and  by  delegates  from  each  com- 
mune (or  municipal  township,)  in  the  de- 
partment— said  delegates  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  electors,  by  the  Commune  coun- 
cil. In  this  way  the  bodies  charged  with 
the  election  of  Senators  will  become  provin- 
cial assemblies,  and  skillfully  handled,  must 
hereafter  exercise  a  great  influence  in  na- 
tional affairs. 

The  department  of  the  Seine  and  Nord,(in 
which  Paris  and  Havre  are  situated,)  are 
to  have  five  Senators  each.  Six  others,  one 
near  Paris,  and  in  which  are  Calais,  Lyons, 
Marsailles,  and  other  principal  cities,  will 
have  four  each.  Twenty-seven  others  will 
have  three  each  ;  the  others  two  each,  and 
the  colonies  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Re- 
union, and  the  French  Indies  (Cochin  China, 
etc.,)  are  to  have  one  each.  There  are  in 
all  130  departments.  Gambetta  has  de- 
clared that  the  introduction  of  the  Commune 
delegates  as  an  agency  in  the  election  of 
Senators,  is  practically  the  most  Democratic 
measure  yet  adopted  in  France. 

The  electoral  college,  so-called,  will  vote 
the  whole  list  of  its  nominees,  no  Senator  to 
be  declared  elected  without  a  clear  majority 
of  the  votes  cast.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  to  choose  its  seventy-five  Senators  by  bal- 
lot. The  Senate  must  be  elected  one  month 
before  the  present  assembly  dissolves,  and  to 
assemble  for  organization  on  the  day  of  that 
dissolution. 

4.  The  two  Chambers  are  to  constitute 
the  National  Assemblv. 
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This  body  elects  the  Chief  Executive,  or 
President ;  votes  supplies,  declares  war  .or 
peace,  and  provides  by  law  for  the  general 
operations  of  the  government. 

5th.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
President,  to  be  elected  for  seven  years,  and 
to  be  twice  eligible  for  re-election.  The 
President  is  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  ;  has  the  right  of 
pardon,  but  not  of  veto.  Ministers  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  executive,  who,  however, 
is  liable  to  impeachment.  He  makes  all  ap- 
pointments, civil  and  military.  Treaties  to  be 
negotiated  by  the  Executive,  but  are  not 
ratified  until  approved  by  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  or- 
ganic laws  under  which  the  government  of 
France  is  now  being  organized.  The  right 
to  declare  war  and  make  peace  was  first 
claimed  for  the  executive,  but  has  been  set- 
tled as  stated.  The  chief  topic  still  under 
discussion  is  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Dep- 
uties shall  be  elected- — whether  by  general 
lists  in  each  department  or  by  seperate  dis- 
tricts. These  are  termed  respectively  scru- 
tin  d'hste  and  scrntin  d' 'ar rondo, emsnt. 

The  Republicans  and  Legitimates  in  the 
present  assembly  support  the  first  named 
method,  and  the  Napoleonists  and  Orleanists 
the  second.  The  reasons  are  obvious  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  French  poli- 
tics. The  administration  or  executive  has 
so  much  influence,  by  reason  of  its  numer- 
ous appointments,  that  its  influence  and 
those  favoring  local  celebreties,  will  be 
most  successfully  exerted  under  the  district 
method  ;  while  by  the  general  lists,  the 
great  parties  and  public  men  of  national 
character  will  carry  far  more  weight. 

It  is  probable  that  the  parties  of  the  Right 
and  Left  will  succeed  against  those  of  the 
Centres  and  the  Buffet  ministry  ;  while  at 
the  polls  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but 
that  a  Republican  victory  will  be  obtained. 
Probably  a  working  majority  in  the  new 
assembly  will  crown  their  sagacious  and  per- 
sistent patriotism.  When  this  question  of 
voting  by  departments  or  arrondisements 
is  settled,  there  will  be  little  left  for  the 
assembly  at  Versailles  to  do  but  to  prepare 
for  its  own  dissolution. 


A  small  body  of  the  extreme  Left,  headed 
by  Louis  Blanc,  are,  however,  in  partial  hos- 
tility to  the  policy  of  conciliation,  supported 
by  M.  Grambetta.  In  a  recent  speech,  M. 
Blanc  declares  that  the  policy  of  Grambetta 
was  really  voted  ' '  a  non-hereditary  monarchy 
in  a  country  where  for  a  century  no  being 
has  bequeathed  his  throne  to  his  son."  The 
historical  correctness  of  the  statement  ought 
to  have  taught  M.  Blanc  that  he  exaggerates 
the  danger  arising  from  the  considerable 
powers  now  intrusted  to  the  French  execu- 
tive. The  Radical  orator  holds  the  exist- 
ing government  to  be  "  only  that  of  a  Mon- 
archy, and  not  that  of  a  Republic.  The  Pres- 
ident summons  and  dismisses  the  ministers 
like  a  king.  He  appoints  all  public  officials 
like  a  king.  He  can  command  armies  ;  he 
can  be  re-elected  twice,  and  govern  for  twen- 
ty-one years." 

M.  G-ambetta's  polic}r,  as  indicated  by 
his  speeches  and  the  paper  which  repre- 
sents him,  is  very  clear  and  distinct.  He 
sees  plainly  that  the  old  order  is  on  the  de- 
fensive ;  that  the  new  or  Democratic  forces 
are  advancing  and  aggressive,  but  that  the 
power  of  resistance  in  the  first  is  ample 
enough  (and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some 
time  to  come)  to  hinder  any  too  rapid  devel- 
opment, or  crush  any  rash  effort  to  achieve 
to-day  what  could  only  be  fairly  and  fully 
secured  to-morrow.  The  ex-Dictator  com- 
prehends that  to  establish  a  Republic  se- 
curely there  must  be  Republicans,  and  while 
there  can  be  little  doubt  to  any  impartial 
observers  that  a  majority  have  ranged  itself 
on  that  side,  yet  it  is  equally  as  evident  that 
the  large  minority  have  the  wealth,  patron- 
age, with  both  culture  and  ignorance,  and 
prestige  of  centuried  rule  behind  them.  A 
long  breathing  spell  is  wanted  for  intelligent 
apprehension  of  Republican  ideas,  and  for 
their  peaceful  formulation  into  laws  and 
habits  and  administration  thereof. 


"A  Repudiated  Debt  Currency  in  unlim- 
ited quantities,"  say  the  Ohio  Democrats. 
"A  sound  currency  of  coin  or  its  equivalent," 
say  the  Maine  Democrats.  "A  tariff  Cor  rev- 
enue," say  the  Ohio  Democrats.  "A  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  say  the  Maine  Democrats. 
And  yet  the  Ohio  and  Maine  Democrats  call 
themselves  by  the  same  name,  and  profess  to 
belong  to  the  same  political  church. 
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The  necessity  which  caused  the  issue  of  a 
paper-  currency  to  meet  the  exceptional 
wants  of  the  war,  caused  also  a  great  increase 
in  private  and  national  expenditure  hy  dis- 
turbing values,  and  by  driving  out  of  circu- 
lation the  world's  currency — gold  and  silver. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Republican 
statesmen  who  prepared  the  bill  governing 
the  issue  of  currency,  were  well  aware  of  the 
effect  it  would  have  ;  and  they  constantly 
kept  in  mind  the  time  when  paper  should  be 
of  equal  value  with  gold.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  subject  of  National 
finance  is  scientifically  understood  by  all  who 
are  sent  as  representatives  to  Congress.  And 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  circum- 
stances might  arise  in  which  the  solution  of 
a  difficulty  was  said  to  lie  in  tbe  issue  of 
more  greenbacks,  or  in  allowing  the  issue 
already  out  to  remain  undisturbed.  Such 
persons,  especially  if  they  represented  com- 
munities who  had  suffered  from  financial 
pressure  from  any  cause,  were  inclined  to 
throw  their  influence  in  the  direction  of  the 
issue  of  more  ruirrency,  and  of  putting  further 
off  the  period  of  return  to  specie  payments. 
Bat  in  view  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  it  required  continuous 
labor  to  provide  for  a  judicious  contraction 
of  the  volume  of  greenbacks  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  specie  resumption,  and  for  a  re- 
duction from  ruling  prices. 

The  difference  of  opinoin  thus  existing  has 
caused  delay  on  various  occasions,  and  led  to 
iiuctua  ions  which  have  raised  or  depressed 
values.  It  has  certainly  interfered  with  the 
approximation  of  paper  with  gold,  and  pre- 
vented gold  and  silver  from  being  accessible 
to  persons  who  desired  that  greenbacks  might 
be  convertible  at  will.  While  the  country 
has  so  large  an  amount  of  paper  currency  in 
circulation,  a  people  so  disposed  to  speculate 
as  ours,  will  do  so  regardless  of  its  effects. 
And  had  no  measures  been  passed  to  redeem 
a  given  amount  of  greenbacks,  and  to  with- 
draw and  cancel  them,  that  they  might  never 
again  be  issued,  a  panic  might  always  be 
threatened  by  men  who  thrive  on  the  destruc- 
tion   of   others.     To    guard    against    panics, 


therefore,  and  to  restore  the  circulation  to  its 
normal  condition,  preparatory  to  still  further 
reduction,  inflation  in  the  future  is  absolutely 
forbidden. 

When  there  is  a,  redundant  supply  in  the 
market  of  any  commodity,  it  is  always  cheap, 
no  matter  what  the  commodity  is.  And  if 
there  is  a  redundant  supply  of  paper  money 
in  circulation  beyond  the  demands  of  business, 
it  is  always  depreciated,  because  gold  goes 
up.  The  greenback,  therefore,  buys  less 
than  it  would  if  there  was  less  difference  be- 
tween its  face  value  than  its  quoted  value  in 
gold.  To  inflate,  the  currency  would  bring 
upon  the  people  the  reverse  of  what  was  ex- 
pected from  it.  Prices  would  rise  ;  and  with 
the  rise  in  price,  men  of  fixed  incomes  derived 
from  labor,  would  find  that  they  could  not 
obtain  from  their  labor  the  necessities  and 
comforts  they  formerly,  received  when  gold 
was  low.  As  an  evidence  how  inflation  ran 
up  prices,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  any  period 
when  the  volume  of  the  currency  was  in- 
creased. Then,  the  stationary  incomes  which 
did  not  increase,  and  on  which  families  had 
lived  in  economical  respectability,  were  felt 
to  be  inadequate  unless  the  expenses  were, 
diminished  in  the  ratio  of  increased  cost. 
This  was  the  experience  in  thousands  of 
cases  ;  and  heads  of  families  who  had  silently 
borne  the  pressure  of  the  times  in  the  hope 
of  better  days  coming,  looked  around  with 
sorrow  on  the  fact. 

Had  Mr.  Bristow,  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  administration  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  1 866,  which  provided  that 
$10,000,000  of  United  States  notes  or  green- 
backs might  be  retired  and  cancelled  within 
six  months  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 
under  which  $44,000,000  were  retired  by  Mr. 
McCulloch  when  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were  suspended  by  the  act  of  February  4, 
1868.  we  do  not  think  that  he  would 
have  sanctioned  the  reissue  of  any  part  of  the 
44,000,'000.  At  all  events,  he  is  decidedly 
against  inflation  in  any  form.  And  we  find 
that  he  has  directed  the  retirement  and  de- 
struction of  $1,292,420  in  legal  tenders,  being 
eighty  per  cent  of  new  national  bank  circula- 
tion issued  during  the  present  month. 
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There  are  some  things  in  the  history  of  the 
past,  which  show  how  little  the  country  has 
been  indebted  to  the  Democratic  party  for  its 
progress  and  development  of  the  higher  in- 
stincts of  our  nature.     But  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  noble  actions  having  been  per- 
formed   by  individuals   or  by  communities, 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  by  the  sea- 
shore, who  sought  to  save  life  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  and  frequently  with  pleasing  suc- 
cess.    Their  inspiration,    however,    was  not 
obtained  from  the  Democratic  party.     That 
party  was  in  power  for  many  years,  and  only 
relinquished  it  when  Mr.  Lincoln   assumed 
the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate.     The  quarter 
of  a  century  immediately  preceding  the  war, 
was    a  most  eventful  period   in    our  annals. 
Steam,  and  railroad  and  telegraph  came  into 
common  use.     The  world  beyond  took  gigan- 
tic strides,  which  were   followed  by  men  of 
energy  with  us.     But  the  Democratic  party 
was  too  dull  to  be  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
progress.     The    opportunity  was   presented, 
but  it  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  National 
advancement  had  no   charms   for  the  unter- 
rified.     To    confront  the  known  dangers   of 
navigating  our  own  waters,    and  to  plan  the 
means  of  rescue,  was  an  occupation  too  fiat, 
stale  and  unprofitable  to  be  worth  Democratic 
attention  ;    for   the  highest  ambition  of  the 
Democratic  party,  then  as  now,  was  to  yield, 
with  proud   satisfaction,   the   control   of  the 
country,    to    the   threats   of  the   enemies   of 
liberty,    and  to  shape  its   legislation  in  the 
interest  of  their  patrons.     In   consequence, 
there  were  but  few   inter-State  amenities  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  North  ;  few  efforts 
were  made  to  build  up  that  humane  senti- 
ment   which   should  mark  the  nobility  of  a 
free  and  intelligent  people  ;  and  fewer  efforts 
still  were  made  to   carry   out  those  broader 
views  of  duty  which  spring  so  naturally  from 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
governed  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  which  continue  to  govern  in  its  dealings 
with  the  affairs  of  men.     Fierce  political  con- 
flict was,  however,  softened   by  discussions 
of  the  claims  of  humanity  exposed  to   suffer- 
ing and  peril.     One  of  these  discussions  led 
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to  the  consideration  of  what  should  be  done 
to  lessen  the  dangers  of  our  coast  navigation 
and  to  save  life  and  property  from  shipwreck. 
And  from  this  arose  the  Life  Saving  Service, 
which  is  allied  to  the  Revenue  Marine. 

REVENUE    MARINE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872,  the  Rev- 
enue Marine  consisted  of  twenty-five  steam- 
vessels,  (including  two  steam-launches)  >. 
and  ten  sailing  vessels,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  steamers  upon  the  lakes, 
whose  services  were  not  required,  were  in 
commission  and  distributed  along  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts,  and  upon  the  lakes. 

The  vessels  of  the  Revenue  Marine,  patrol 
our  waters  chiefly  to  protect  the  public  reve- 
nue against  smuggling,  and  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  mariners  and  vessels  in  distress.  As 
illustrating  the  great  improvement  which  has 
been  made  in  the  service  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  following  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  service  rendered  by  revenue 
vessels  (exclusive  of  those  of  a  special  nature, 
which  cannot  be  easily  ascertained),  for  each 
year  from  1860  to  1870,  inclusive,  with  those 
rendered  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  state- 
ment is  made  by  calendar  years,  because  the 
information  happens  to  be  more  easily  ob- 
tainable in  that  form  : 


Years. 


1860 

186;.  ... 
IS  .2.    ... 

1863 

18  5  i 

1865.... 
1 856.... 
1867.... 
1868.... 
1869.... 
1870.... 

Total. 


Average  pr  yea 

Fi«cal  vr  cut]  i 

June' 30, 1872 


„ 

—  ./ 

OtJ 

G) 

3J  .- 

%   ">- 

<~ 

fj  c 

88 

96 

129 

111 

134 

143 

117 

ll-i 

61 

103 

116 

90 

143 

133 

126 

154 

10H 

83 

li)!i 

79 

175 

149 

1 ,  306 

1,259 

li'. 

114 

211' 

1,594 

112  933 

15'),. 174 
147,  455 
174, 111 
99,  320 
126,552 
192,597 
192,313 
155  910 
156,910 
105. 903 

1   623,590 


J  47, 51)9 
166,098' 


,  095 
,991 

I  386 

373 

607 

S50 

,'923 

,927 

,  386 


144,053 


13,098 
24,932 


20 
23 
19 

:; 

33 

11 
25 
25 
18 
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It  is  proper  to  say  that  1,101  of  the  1,594 
vessels  seized  or  reported  for  the  violation  of 
revenue  law   in  the  last  fiscal  year  were  re- 
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turned  by  the  Jasmine  and  Uno,  the  two 
New  York  harbor-boats,  which,  until  last 
year,  made  no  returns ;  but  leaving  this 
number  out  of  the  account,  there  remain  493, 
being  more  than  three  times  the  number 
seized  and  reported  in  any  previous  year, 
and  more  than  four  times  the  average. 

The  reports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year,  1873,  indicate  great  improvement 
even  over  the  last.  They  give  the  number 
of  vessels  assisted  in  distress  during  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September,  as 
63  ;  the  number  seized  or  reported  for  viola- 
tion of  law,  539  ;  the  number  of  miles  sailed, 
57,880  ;  the  number  of  vessels  boarded  and 
examined,  10,892;  and  the  number  of  lives 
saved,   77. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  were  $930,249.81,  being  $190,- 
776.62  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year, 
and  8127,389.19  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated. 

Since  1864  the  expenses  of  sustaining  the 
service  have  been  a^s  follows  : 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended — 

June  30,1865.... $1,229,434.04 

June  30,1866 1,777,230.70 

June  30,  1867 1,167,125.41 

June  30,  1868  1,293,661.67 

June  30,  1869  1,185,702.26 

June  30,1870 1,133,670.15 

June  30,  lb71    1,121,026.43 

June  30,.1872 930,249.81 

Previous  to  1864  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  cannot  well  be 
ascertained,  the  accounts  not  having  been 
kept  separate  from  the  general  expenses  of 
collecting  the  revenue. 

Although  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  expenses  from  year  to  year  since  1868,  as 
shown  by  the  above  statement,  the  difference 
between  those  of  the  last  year  and  the  preced- 
ing one  considerably  exceeds  the  reduction 
of  all  the  intervening  years. 

The  increased  efficiency  and  decreased  cost 
above  shown  are  principally  due  to  carrying 
into  effect,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  commission  con- 
vened in  1869,  and  whose  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  May  20,  1870,  and  to  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  revised  regulations 
promulgated  August  1,   1871,  which  has  ef- 


fected   a   thorough    re-organization    of    the 
service. 

The  services  rendered  during  the  fiscal 
years  of  1872 — 1874,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 
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The  expenses  of  the  Revenue  Marine  for 
the  two  fiscal  years  ended — 

June  30,  1873,  were  $995,308.88 

June  30,  1874,  .  "    903,601.83 

This  exhibits  a  reduction  of  $94,707.05, 
notwithstanding  the  last  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  states  that  the  number 
of  vessels  now  in  commission  is  thirty- four, 
of  which  thirty  are  steamers  and  four  sailing 
vessels.  They  are  so  distributed  as  to  em- 
brace in  their  cruising  grounds  the  entire' 
coast  of  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
afford'r  jasonable  protection  against  the  smug- 
gling of  goods  into  the  country  by  the  cargo. 
For  the  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast  alluded 
to,  a  vessel  was  authorized  to  be  built  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  and  plans  and  spe- 
cifications for  her  construction  are  now  in 
preparation. 

THE  LIFE  SAVING  SERVICE. 

In  1848,  Hon.  William  A.  Newell,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
New  Jersey,  called  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  practicability  and  duty  of 
providing  means  for  affording  relief  to  ves- 
sels navigating  the  dangerous  coast  of  his 
State,  and  advocated  the  establishment  of 
station  houses  at  suitable  intervals,  to  be 
furnished  wiih  surf  boais  and  other  appli- 
ances adapted  to  the  purpose  of  rendering 
assistance  to  vessels  cast  ashore  by  stress  of 
weather.  Congress  at  that  session  made  an  ap- 
priatio  1  of  $10,000  "  fur  providing  surf-boats, 
rockets,  carronades,  and  other  necessary  ap- 
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paratus  for  the  better  preservation  of  life  an  1 
property  from  shipwreck  on  the  coast  lying 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  L:ttle  E<£g  Har- 
bor, ' '  and  in  subsequent  years  it  extended 
the  stations  and  equipment  to  other  States, 
and  doubled  the  first  appropriation.  But  it 
must  be  said  that  during  the  twenty-two 
years  inter  venng  between  the  beginning  of 
the  Life  S  iving  Service  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year  of  1871,  compa  atively 
little  had  been  expended  in  its  support,  yet 
the  instances  are  rare  in  which  so  small  an 
expenditui  e  was  productive  of  so  vast  an 
amount  of  good.  Al  hough  no  official  record 
of  disasters  was  kept  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Superintendents  in  1855,  and  the 
reports  made  to  the  Department  since  have 
not  been  regular  or  compl  te,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  4,1(53  lives  were  rescued,  and  that 
$7Li,000  worth  of  property  was  s  .ved  through 
the  instrument  dity  of  this  service.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  figures  would 
be  largely  increased  ii  accurate  statistics 
could  be  obtained.  The  total  amount  of 
mo  ey  expended  in  the  support  of  the  ser- 
vice is  less  than  $280,000. 

The  occurrence  of  several  fatal  disasters 
in  the  winter  of  1870-71  made  it  apparent 
that  the  service  was  no  in  the  effective  con- 
dition that  it  should  be,  and  Congress,  by 
act  approved  April  20,  1871  made  an  appro- 
priation ■  f  $200,000,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creas'ng  its  efficie  cy,  to  b J  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pr  visions  of  the  act  of 
December  14,  1854,  and  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  employ  crews  of  ex- 
perienced surfmen  at  such  stations  and  tor 
such  periods  as  hemi^ht  deem  necessary  and 
proper. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  actual, 
state  of  affairs,  the  Department  availed  itself 
of  the  experience  of  an  officer,  and  directed 
him  to  visit  both  coasts,  and  carefully  exam- 
ine every  sta  ion  and  report  its  condition,  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  service  generally. 

The  duty  was  thoroughly  performed,  and 
the  report  of  the  officer  was  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  in  respons  •  to  a  resolution  of  that 
body,  January  22,  1872.  He  found  that 
most  of  the  stations  were  too  remote  from 
each  other  ;  that  i he  hous  s  were  dilapidated 
and  needed  repairs  and  enlargement.     There 


was  evidence  also  of  neglect  and  misuse. 
The  apparatus  was  rusty  for  want  of  care, 
and  some  of  it  ruined  by  the  depredations  of 
vermin  and  malicious  persons.  Many  of  the 
most  necessary  articles  were  wanting,  and  at 
no  station  was  the  outfit  complete.  At  some 
of  the  stations  where  crews  were  employed 
in  the  winter  months,  such  indispensable 
articles  as  powder,  rockets,  shot  lines, 
shovels,  &c,  were  iot  to  be  found.  At  other 
stations  not  a  portable  article  was  left. 
Some  of  the  ke  pers  were  too  old  for  active 
service,  others  lived  too  far  from  their  sta- 
tions, and  few  of  them  were  really  comp  tent 
f  r  their  positions.  Politics  had  had  more 
influence  in  their  appointment  than  qualifi- 
cation for  the  duties  required  of  them.  Even 
in  the  selection  of  crews  for  the  stations  where 
they  were  employed,  fitness  was  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  employment  of  paid 
crews  at  alternate  stations  had  provided 
crews  where  they  were  comparatively  little 
needed,  while  it  had  left  others,  where  reg- 
ular crews  were  most  necessary,  to  rely  upon 
such  aid  as  might  be  volunteered.  It  had 
also  excited  discontent  among  those  who  had 
habitually  volunteered  their  services  at  the 
intervening  stations,  and  a  feeling  that  an 
unjust  discrimination  was  made  against 
them. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  officer's  report,  the 
proper  measures  were  taken  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  service;  and  to  place  it  upon  a 
better  footing.  Inefficient  officers  were  re- 
moved and  suitable  persons  appointed  in 
their  places.  Instructions  were  given  that 
the  strictest  regard  should  be  had  to  exper- 
ience and  qualification  as  surfmen  in  the  se- 
lection of  crews,  and  that  proper  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  houses  and  apparatus.  Spe- 
cific directions  were  forwarded  to  the  Super- 
intendent for  the  keeping  of  suitable  records 
and  making  reports  to  the  Departments,  and 
a  journal  was  furnished  the  keeper  of  every 
station  in  which  he  was  required  to  make 
entries  of  all  pertinent  facts.  Steps  were 
also  taken  to  effect  a  thorough  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  service,  and  to  prepare  a  suitable 
set  of  regulations  for  its  government. 

During  the  fall  of  1871,  thirteen  new  houses 
were  erected  on  the  New  Jersey  coast;  six, 
on  the  Long  Island  coast  ;  the  old  houses  on 
that  coast,  east  of  Fire  Island,  having  been 
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already  repaired  and  enlarged,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  several  new  houses  contracted  for. 
In  1872,  there  were  30  Life  Saving  Stations 
on  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  and  40  on  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey  ;  9  on  Cape  Cod  ;  1  on 
Black  Island;  and  1  on  Narragansett  Pier  ;  — 
81  stations  in  all.  And  the  following  shows 
the  service  rendered : 

SUMMARY. 

Number  of  wrecks  22 

Value  of  vessels  wrecked $227,300 

Value  of  cargoes  (as  far  as  reported)  $2-4,800 

Amount  of  property  saved $289,750 

Amount  of  property  lost $208,344 

Number  of  lives  saved 206 

In  1873,  the  Life  Saving  Service  comprised 
eighty-one  stations,  whjch  are  located  upon 
the  coasts  of  Cape  Cod,  Rhode  Island,  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  are  divided  into 
three  districts — the  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  from 
Race  Point  to  Monomoy,  forming  the  first  ; 
the  coasts  of  Rhode  Island  and  Long  Island, 
from  Narragansett  pier  to  Coney  Island,  the 
second  ;  and  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May  the  third. 

The  number  of  wrecks  which  have  occur- 
red since  the  last  report,  upon  coasts  where 
stations  were  in  operation,  as  shown  by  the 
wreck  reports  of  the  keepers  of  stations,  is 
as  follows  : 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3. 


Total  number  of  wrecks , 


No.  of  lives  imperilled 

No.  of  lives  saved 

No.  of  lives  lost 

No.  of   shipwrecked   persons 

tered  in  station-houses 

No.  of   days'  shelter  afforded. 

Property  imperilled 

Property  saved 


shel- 


32 

235 
234 

1 

33 
77 
$832,230 
581,2  4 
Property  lost 226,029 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  service  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873,  exclus- 
ive    of  the    amount   expended   in  the  con- 
struction and  establishment  of  new  stations, 
-7,893.83. 

Congress    also  appropriated  $100,000  "for 

establishment  of  new  life-saving  stations 

i   the    coast  of  the  United  States,"  and 

contracts  were  made    for  the  construction  of 


twenty-one   new   stations,  at   the   following 
points  : 

On  the  coast  of  Maine  : 

West   Quoddy    Head,     (near    Carrying 
Point  Cove.) 

Cross  Island,  (Machias  Bay.) 
Browney's  Island  (near  Jonesport.) 
Whitehead  Island,  (Penobscot  Bay.) 
The  Pool,  (Saco  Bay.) 
On  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  : 

Rye  Beach  (near  Straw's  Point.) 
On  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  : 
Plum  Island,  (Sandy  Beach.) 
Davis'  Neck,  (Ipswich  Bay.) 
Grurnett  Point,  (near  light-house.) 
Manomet. 

"Surf  Side,"  (south  side  of  Nantucket.) 
On  the  coast  of  Virginia  : 

Cape  Henry. 
On  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  : 
Dan  Neck  Mills. 
False  Cape. 
Jones'  Hill, 
Caffrey's  Inlet. 
Kitty  Hawk's  Beach. 
Nag's  Head. 
Trent  Woods. 
Chicamacomico. 
Little  Kinnakeet. 
Under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1873,  which  ap- 
priated  $30,000  for  the   purpose,  the   Storm 
Signal  system  of  the  Signal  Service  has  been 
connected  with  the  Life  Saving  Service  at  sev- 
eral of  the  stations  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
and  through  it,  the  Treasury  Department  is 
placed  in  direct  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  stations  at  Sandy  Hook,  Monmouth 
Beach,     Squan,     Barnegat,     Atlantic     City, 
Peck's  Beach  and  Cape  May  ;  and  the  system 
will  be  extended  to  the  stations  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast. 

In  order  still  further  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Life  Saving  Service,  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  service,  based  upon 
the  several  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
subject,  were  promulgated,  which  effected  a 
complete  organization  of  the  service,  and 
which,  with  such  changes  as  its  growth  will 
compel,  it  is  believed,  will  be  adequate  to  its 
proper  and  efficient  government.  They  di- 
vide the  stations  into  convenient  districts, 
each  to  be  cared  for  by  a  superintendent,  and 
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provide  for  an  appropriate  supervision  of 
them  all  by  an  inspector.  They  specify  the 
duties  of  each  person  connected  with  the 
service,  and  provide  for  the  proper  care  of 
all  the  stations  and  their  appurtenances. 
They  include  a  simple,  hut  ample  code  of  sig- 
nals, devised  by  the  inspector,  for  intercom- 
munication between  the  stations  ;  instruc- 
tions and  drill  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus  ; 
hints  as  to  the  management  of  boats  ;  in- 
structions for  saving  drowning  persons  by 
swimming  to  their  relief,  and  directions  for 
restoring  the  apparently  drowned. 

The  last  report  of  the  Life  Saving  Service 
embraces  the  fiscal  year  of  1874,  and  shows 
that  twenty-two  new  stations  were  estab- 
lished, as  follows  :  Five  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
one  on  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire,  five  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 'one  on  the  coast 
of  Rhode  Island,  three  on  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  seven  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina. They  are  completely  equipped  and 
manned.  Contract  has  been  entered  into  for 
the  construction  of  six  stations  on  the  coast 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  between  Cape 
Henlopen  and  Cape  Charles,  under  authority 
of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  .and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  the  erection  of  two 
other  stations  between  these  capes,  on  the 
coast  of  Delaware,  as  soon  as  possession  of 
the  sites  selected  for  them,  which  are  the 
property  of  the  State,  can  be  obtained.  The 
act  of  June  23,  1874,  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $342,304.44  to  carry  out  the  act  above 
cited. 

When  these  stations  are  completed  and  put 
in  operation,  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Quoddy 
Head  to  Cape  Hatteras,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  vicinity  of  Point  Judith,  will 
be  well  protected.  South  of  Cape  Hatteras 
nothing  is  needed,  except  the  houses  of 
refuge  provided  for  by  the  act  above  referred 
to. 

The  one  hundred  and  four  stations  located 
in  the  five  districts,  designated  as  the  Maine 
district,  the  Cape  Cod  district,  Fhode  Island 
and  Long  Island  district,  the  New  Jersey  dis- 
trict, and  the  Virginia  arid  North  Carolina 
district,  embrace  the  most  dangerous  portions 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  From  the  reports  of 
the  Superintendents  it  appears    that  during 


the  season  of  1873-4  forty-eight  vessels, 
valued,  with  their  cargoes,  at  $2,331,606, 
and  having  on  board  1,106  persons,  were 
driven  on  these  shores.  In  twenty-nine  in- 
stances the  life-saving  apparatus  was  called 
into  requisition,  and  303  persons  were  rescued 
by  it.  Of  the  amount  of  property  j  eopardized 
only  $457,282  was  lost,  and  the  number  of 
lives  lost  was  but  two.  Both  of  these  were 
caused  by  the  falling  of  the  mast  of  a  vessel 
when  she  struck — a  case  in  which,  of  course, 
life  saving  appliances  were  not  available. 
The  number  of  days'  shelter  afforded  ship- 
wrecked persons  at  the  stations  was  494. 

The  Life  Saving  Service  had  been  in  oper- 
ation under  the  present  system  three  years 
on  the  coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
and  two  years  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
statistics  of  disasters  upon  these  coasts  dur- 
ing that  time  are  reported  as  follows  : 

Wrecks 102 

Lives  imperilled 1,607 

Lives    saved 1,604 

Lives  lost 3 

Shipwrecked     persons    sheltered 

and  succored  at  stations 149 

Days'  shelter  afforded 571 

Propertv  imperilled $3,685,936 

Property   saved  2,758,281 

Property  lost 927,655 

Almost  all  the  disasters  which  occur  upon 
these  coasts  are  from  the  stranding  of  vessels, 
and  it  is  against  death  and  loss  of  property 
resulting  from  this  class  of  disasters  that  the 
Life  Saving  Service,  as  thereon  established, 
i  designed  to  afford  protection.  The  success 
of  the  system,  which  the  foregoing  statistics 
imply,  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  equal  measure 
of  success  will  be  attained  upon  the  lakes, 
where  the  causes  and  character  of  a  larjie 
proportion  of  the  disasters  are  of  a  different 
nature.  That  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  extension  of  the  service  there,  however, 
will  amply  justify  the  expense  involved,  can- 
not be  doubted. 

Reports  and  statistics  of  shipping  disasters 
are  required  to  be  collected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874  ;  and  cer- 
tain statistics  have  been  gathered.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  wrecks  and  disasters 
which  show  a  sad  loss  of  human  life  : 
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Summary  of  wrecks  and  casualties  on  and  near 
the  coasts  and  on  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  3fc; 
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With  the  proof  thus  presented  of  the 
necessity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Life  Saving 
Service,  its  gradual  extension  will  be  justified 
to  all  parts  of  the  dangerous  coasts  of  the 
United  States  frequented  by  vessels  either 
domestic  or  foreign.  The  appropriations  of  a 
Republican  Congress  infused  life  and  vigor 
into  a  service  which  had  been  allowed  to  lan- 
guish for  lack  of  sympathy,  and  -to  become 
almost  useless  from  incompetent  men,  insuf- 
ficient equipment,  and  decaying  station 
houses.  Its  present  condition  is  an  evidence 
that  the  Republican  party  fully  realizes  the 
wants,  in  this  respect,  of  a  great  maritime 
nation,  and  desires  to  supply  them  conscien- 
tiously. Our  Life  Saving  Service  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  country,  because  no  for- 
eign service  receives  assistance  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Even  the  Royal  National  Life 
Boat  Institution  of  England  is  a  private  asso- 
ciation, called  into  existence  by  the  bounty  j 
of  the  benevolent.  As  a  private  institution, 
it  has  rendered  great  service  ;  but  its  sub-  i 
scription  list  must  needs  be  limited  ;  which, 
limiting  the  number  of  stations,  must  leave  | 
many  points  on  the  dangerous  British  coast 
altogether  unprotected.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
compare  in  effectiveness  with  our  Life  Saving 
Service,  whose  numerous  stations  dot  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  men 
are  ever  on  the  watch,  day  and  night,  to  res- 
cue unfortunates  from  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
Nor  can  a  private  institution,  however  grand 
its  character  and  beneficent  its  working,  when 
supported  only  by  voluntary  contributions  — 
though  it  bask  under  the  patronage  of  Roy- 
alty—  compete  with  a*i  institution  national 


in  its  breadth,  supported  by  the  nation,  and 
regulated  with  all  the  precision  of  the  naval 
service ;  for  there  must  be  periods  when  its 
usefulness  is  crippled  by  the  fluctuation  of 
its  means. 

•The  aim  of  the  Republican  party  has  been 
to  place  this  country  at  the  head  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  has  done  this,  to  a 
great  extent ; '  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America  leads  the  van  in  many  things  which 
denote  the  enterprise  and  earnestness  of  our 
daily  life.  It  has  given  a  new  career  to  the 
Life  Saving  Service  by  enabling  it  to  respond 
to  the  national  desire  that  aid  should  be  ren- 
dered to  shipwrecked  mariners  at  widely  dis- 
tant places  of  danger  ;  and  property  rescued 
from  jeopardy  by  marine  disasters.  From 
the  success  achieved  in  the  past,  and  the 
present,  it  is  but  just  to  the'  Republican 
party  —  the  party  comprising  the  best  ele- 
ments in  the  nation  —  that  the  trust  reposed 
in  it  should  be  continued.  It  has  left  its  mark 
upon  the  age,  and  built  up  the  Republic  in 
grandeur  and  strength  ;  and  it  seems  but  the 
teaching  of  wisdom  that  the  Republican  party 
should  be  left  to  complete  its  plans  for  this 
important  service,  and  plant  its  stations, 
boats  and  crews  wherever  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity and  of  commerce  may  call  for  them. 

The  folly  and  danger  of  leaving  loaded  pis- 
tols within  the  reach  of  children  received  a 
sad  illustration  in  Cincinnati  on  Sunday.  A 
respectable  German  of  that  city,  who  had 
purchased  a  new  revolver  on  Saturday,  left 
it  lyi^g,  loaded,  on  the  mantle-piece  of  his 
room.  In  his  absence,  a  son,  fifteen  years 
old,  possessed  himself  of  the  pistol  and  began 
snapping  it —  "in  fun"  —  at  a  little  two-year 
old  brother.  In  a  moment  the  pistol  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  bullet  went  crashing  into 
the  baby's  forehead.  The  little  one  lived 
only  half  an  hour,  and  the  parent  survives 
to  mourn  his  carelessness. 


It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  provide  for  his 
family.  It  is  no  less  his  duty  to  provide  good 
government  for  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  This  he  cari  do  by  doing  his  duty  at 
the  primary  meeting  ind  at  the  ballot-box. 
Nominate  good  men,  and  then  do  your  best 
to  elect  them.  This  should  be  one  of  the 
highest  obligations  of  citizenship. 
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The  friends  of  Jefferson  Davis  are  very 
angry  because  General  Sherman,  in  his  Me- 
moirs, chooses,  when  giving  an  account  of  the 
.Johnston  surrender  to  mention  his  own  and 
the  general  suspicion  on  the  Union  side,  of 
the  Confederate  leaders  being  a  party  to  the 
plot  which  terminated  so  tragically  by  the 
assassination  of  Mr  Lincoln.  Southern  news- 
papers declaim  loudly  against  this  accusa- 
tion. They  are  wasting  a  large  amount  of 
fine  rhetoric  over  what  was  then  a  very 
natural  feeling.  Bat  Sherman  is  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  in  this  matter.  The  intent 
of  this  present  article  is  to  show  that  while 
claiming  to  defend  Mr  Davis  from  a  false 
accusation,  southern  editors  are  eagerly  en- 
deavoring to  do  more,  and  seek  to  use  it  as 
a  means  of  vindicating  the  public  policy  of 
the  Confederacy,  for  the  character  of  which 
their  President  must  have  been,  and  in  fact 
was,  in  a  very  large  degree,  personally  re- 
sponsible. Just  here,  then,  is  where  a  natu- 
ral and  historical  interest  is  developed,  in 
what  otherwise  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
noticing. 

The  Mobile  Daily  Register,  is  edited  by  a 
veteran  in  southern  affairs,  Mr  Forsyth,  and 
what  he  says  is  always  noteworthy.  In  an 
editorial  of  June  11th  it  quotes  Sherman's 
account  of  his  remarks  to  General  Johnston, 
when  informing  him  of  Mr  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation :  "I  told  him  I  could  not  believe  that 
he,  or  General  Lee,  or  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  could  possibly  be  privy  to  acts 
}f  assassination  ;  but  I  would  not  say  as  much  for 
Jejf  Davis,  George  Sanders,  and  men  of  that 
sxripe. 

The  Register  proceeds  to  argue  that  Sher- 
man had  no  right  then  or  now  to  say  this  ; 
th&t  Davis  was  a  reluctant  secessionist  ;  that 
he  made  union  speeches  in  the  canvass  of 
1860;  that  in  fact  he  was  behind  the  south  and 
not  in  advance.     It   then    says: 

"After  he  accepted  it  he  pleaded  for  the  laws 
and  usages  of  civilized  warfare  when  many  who 
are  now  high  in  the  regard  of  the  Northern 
people,  and  some  who  have  sold  their  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage,  were  in  favor  of 
raising  the  black  flag  and  consigning  all  alike, 
guilty  and  innocent, women  and  children,  to  a 
common  butchery.  It  was  the  iron  hand  of  Jeff- 


erson Davis  which  held  the  most  lvrrid  passions 
in  check  and  which  'prese  red  unsullied  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  Andr  iv.  While  there  are  some 
traits  of  his  character  which  we  did  not  like, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  career  which  any  hon- 
orable man  can  stamp  with  opprobinm.  It 
he  erred,  his  errors  were  a  love  of  the  cause 
which  the  people  had  committed  to  his  hands 
and  an  unconquerable  determination  to  lib- 
erate his  people.  When  Sherman  attempts 
to  degrade  Mr  Davis,  he  attempts  to  degrade 
the  whole  South.  We  do  not  intend  that 
thorns  shall  be  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the 
leader  while  flowers  are  bein  strewn  upon 
the  graves  of  those  who  chose  him  as  a  lea- 
der." 

The  italics  are  not  in  the  original.  They 
are  placed  there  so  as  to  emphasize  what  is 
claimed  with  what  will  be  said  herein. 

Contrary  to  the  assumptions  of  the  Register, 
history  will  finally  sum  up  the  career  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  in  a  very  different  manner, 
more  especially  in  this  matter  of  "civilized 
warfare."  One  fact  is  noticeable  in  scanning 
the  southern  annals  of  the  civil  war,  and 
that  is,  that  such  prominent  politicians  and 
officers  as  were  noted  during  the  continuance 
of  hostilities  for  ultra  language,  bitter  de- 
nunciations of  the  northern  people,  cruel 
treatment  of  prisoners  or  loud-mouthed  prop- 
ositions for  war  a-la-ouJrance,  were  in  every 
sense  the  chosen  friends  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
in  his  personal  and  public  position.  Every 
year  adds  to  the  evidence  that  the  men  who 
in  the  Confederate  Congress,  sought  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  war  was  one  amenable 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  civilization,  were 
those  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  confederate 
administration. 

In  military  affairs,  Early,  Hood,  Bragg, 
Forrest,  D.  H.  Hill,  Beauregard,  Hindman, 
and  many  others,  notorious  for  brutal  war- 
fare and  loud  denunciation,  were  the  favor- 
ites of  their  chief.  The  rebel  archives,  por- 
ions  of  which  have  been  published,  offer 
abundant  proof  of  the  direct  and  official  sym- 
pathy of  Jefferson  Davis  with  propositions 
for  raids  on  unarmed  territory,  like  that  of 
St  Albans  ;  with  the  efforts  made  to  organize 
a  systematic  plan  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  such 
regions  as  Western  Missouri,  East  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  elsewhere  ;  with  movements 
for   enlisting  Indians  and  exciting  the  hos- 
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tility  of  the  wild  tribes  on  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  the  central  territories  ;  and 
more  atrocious  than  these,  with  the  con- 
spiracies hatched  in  Canada  and  Richmond 
to  raise  riots  in  defenceless  cities,  to  burn 
hotels,  to  poison  the  water,  and  infect  the 
dwellings  with  contagious  diseases.  No  one 
has  yet  denied  the  authenticity  of  publica- 
tions made  in  1872,  from  the  rebel  archives, 
of  the  reports  made  by  C.  C.  Clay  jr.,  of  Ala- 
bama, Prof.  Holcombe  of  Virginia,  and  Jacob 
Thompson  of  Mississippi,  in  which  accounts 
are  given  from  Canada  to  the  Confederate  State 
Department,  on  the  subjects  alluded  to,  and 
others  of  the  same  general  character.  These 
papers  from  which  the  publications  were 
made,  bore  the  formal  marks  of  reception  by 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  their  reference  to  Mr. 
Davis,  and  his  approval  of  the  same.    • 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Union  prisoners  at  the  pens  of  An- 
dersonville,  Salisbury,  Belle  Isle,  Tyler,  and 
other  places.  It  has  never  been  seriously 
controverted  that  Greneral  Winder,  the  brutal 
officer  in  charge  of  captured  "  federels,  " 
was  the  direct  choice  of  Jefferson  Davis  for 
that  service,  or  that  he  was  steadily  sus- 
tained by  him  in  the  barbarous  policy  so 
thoroughly  pursued — of  systematically  keep- 
ing prisoners  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  so 
that  when  exchanged,  if  ever,  they  should  not 
be  in  a  fit  condition  to  do  more  service.  The 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Davis  can  be  found  to  re 
ports,  and  other  documents  setting  forth  these 
ideas  of  "  civilized  warfare.  "  A  or  will  it 
be  denied  that  Mr.  Davis  was  the  author  and 
promulgator  of  the  atrocious  announcement, 
that  colored  men  enlisted  as  soldiers  or 
sailors,  in  the  Union  forces,  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded, if  captured,  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
were  to  be  sent  into  slavery,  or  shot  on  sight, 
while  "no  quarter"  was  the  order  fulminated 
against  the  white  officers,  by  whom  they 
were  commanded.  Mr.  Davis  can  be  proven 
to  have  been  cognizant  or  approving  of  the 
execution  of  such  orders,  notably  at  Fort 
Wagner,  Fort  Pillow,  and  on  the  Steele- 
Banks  campaigns  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1864.  In  these  and 
other  movements,  where  colored  troops  were 
<  ngaged,  wounded  men  were  shot  in  the  field 
by  Confederate   soldiers,  acting   under    gen- 


eral orders,  emanating  from  Richmond,  while 
their  officers  were  slain  when  captured,  or  in 
a  few  instances  only  escaped  that  fate  by 
claiming  to  belong  to  white  regiments  known 
to  be  in  the  opposing  force. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  early  em- 
ployment of  Indians  by  the  Confederacy.  Al- 
bert Pike,  acting  under  the  direct  orders  of 
Davis,  appeared  in  the  Indian  Territory  as 
early  as  June,  1831,  and  as  Special  Confed- 
erate Cornmissiener,  commenced  the  work  of 
raising  an  Indian  division,  among  the  semi- 
civilized  peoples  living  there.  Two  compa- 
nies of  Choctaws  entered  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  July,  and  were  engaged  under 
Sterling  Price  at  the  battle  of  Wilsou's  Creek, 
or  Oak  Hills,  Missouri,  as  the  rebels  term  it, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1861.  It  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  scene  of  Nathaniel  Lyon's 
heroic  death.  Albert  Pike,  himself,  com- 
manded an  Indian  division  at  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge,  in  March  of  1882.  These  occur- 
rences were  long  before  Indians  were  en- 
listed in  the  Union  army — which  enlistments 
were  as  Home  Guards  to  defend  the  terri- 
tory from  which  Pike's  Indian  troops  had 
driven  them  at  first.  At  the  same  time  Pike 
was  engaged  in  compelling  the  Cherokees  to 
violate  their  treaties,  and  serve  unwillingly 
(a  majority  of  them  at  least)  on  the  Confed- 
erate side.  He  also  directed  the  resistance 
to  and  pursuit  of  the  loyal  Indians,  who  under 
the  Creek  Chief,  O-poth-le-ye-ho-lo,  finally 
fought  their  way  to  Kansas.  Long  before 
that  event  occurred,  however,  Albert  Pike, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  had  endeavored  to  incite  the  nomadie 
tribes  of  the  central  plains,  (the  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Cheyennes,  etc.,)  to  a  violation 
of  treaty  relations  and  the  assumption  of 
hostility  towards  the  United  States.  The 
British  have  always  been  condemned  by  Ms- 
torians,  for  uncivilized  warfare,  in  employ- 
ing Indians  and  inciting  them  to  hostilities 
against  the  Americans,  during  the  war  of  In- 
dependence. Under  the  influence  of  Pike  a 
council  was  held  during  the  later  summer 
of  1861,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Indian 
territory,  at  which  representatives  of  ihe  In- 
dians, from  as  far  north  as  Wyoming  and 
Dakota,  were  present,  and  every  induce- 
ment was  offered  to  bring  about  an  offensive 
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alliance  with  the  Confederacy.  The  Creek 
Chief  named,  and  others,  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  prevent  this,  but  the  effects  of  that 
and  subsequent  action  was  felt  throughout 
the  frontier  settlements,  during  the  entire 
war,  in  the  restless  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
who  had  come  to  believe  the  whites  pow- 
erless, bec.use  of  intestine  war.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  action  taken.  Jefferson  Davis 
commissioned  a  number  of  well-known  ami 
desperate  adventurers  to  proceed  to  such 
territories  as  Colorado,  .Utah,  Western  Kan- 
sas, etc.,  and  inaugurate  a  system  of  partisan 
war,  enlisting  Indians,  breaking  up  m.il 
communications  and  otberwise  to  harry  the 
unarmed  people  where  they  were  to  operate. 
Orders  and  commissions  wene  given  these  des- 
peradoes, who  were  captured  by  Union  forces 
in  the  early  .part  of  1864.  Of  the  same  charac- 
ter was  the  recognition  of  Quantrile,  Thomp- 
son, Anderson,  and  other  Missouri  guerrillas. 
It  has  not  been  denied  that  the  first  named, 
with  others,  received  commissions  from  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  as  officers  of  "partisan"  regi- 
ments he  authorized  to  be  formed  in  Mis- 
souri—  Quantrile  himself  taking  rank  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  So  much  for  the  ideas 
of  Jefferson  Davis  as  to  what  constituted 
"  civilized  warfare.  "  These  are  only  a  tithe 
of  the  facts  that  might  be    suggested. 

His  treatment  of  the  communities  and  per- 
sons within  the  borders  of  the  rebel  States, 
who  were  not  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
treason  he  led  and  directed,  constitutes  after 
all  the  foulest  blot  on  his  name.  The  cruel 
conscript  laws  were  the  product  of  Jefferson 
Davis's,  brain.  There  still  crueller  execution 
received  his  steadfast  approval.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  autocratic  temper  of  Mr. 
Davis  allowed  no  one  else  to  shape  the  salient 
features  of  Confederate  policy,  and  that  his 
personal  vanity  and  prejudices  led  him  to 
constant  and  personal  supervision  of  and  in- 
terference with  the  execution  and  manage- 
ment of  leading  details. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  Southern  people, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  disaffected,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  any  other  evidence  than 
that  of  public  men  of  the  South,  who  were  in 
unmistakable  sympathy  witn-the  rebellion. 

Albert  Pike,  still  living  and  practicing  law 
in  Washington,  "can  a  tale  unfold,  "  if  he 
chooses  to,  of  atro  ious  cruelty  and  tyranny 
exercised  in  Arkansas,  under  the  orders  of  a 


particular  favorite  of  Jefferson  Davis,  General 
Hindman,  shot,  after  the  war,  by  some 
person  unknown,  who,  it  was  reasonably  sup- 
posed, thus  took  revenge  for  preceding  cruel- 
ties. Pike  published  in  1893,  several  papers 
addressed  to'the  Confederate  government  and 
to  the  people  of  the  South,  setting  forth  in 
detail,  the  atrocious  tyrannies  perpetrated  by 
Hindman  and  denouncing  them  in  very  vig- 
orous language.  For  these  remonstrances, 
private  and  public,  Albert  Pike  was  driven 
from  the  Confederate  service  and  reliev  d  by 
Davis  himself  from  all  command  or  duty. 

What  was  true  of  Arkansas  was  true  of 
nearly  every  other  Southern  State.  Gover- 
nor Brown,  of  Georgia,  ranged  himself 
against  the  home  policy  of  Davis,  and  Gov- 
ernor Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  was  em- 
phatic in  his  denunciations  thereof.  The 
following  letter,  addressed  by  Governor 
Vance  to  J.  A.  Seddon,  then  rebel  Secretary 
of  War,  will  show  the  policy  of  Jefferson  Da- 
vis at  home  : 

State  of  NorHi  Carolina, 

Executive  Department.  * 
Raleigh,  Dec.  21,  1863. 
Hon.  James  A.  Seddon,  Secretary  of  War: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  evil  which  is  inflicting  great  distress 
upon  the  people  of  this  State,  and  contribu- 
ting largely  to  the  public  discontent.  I  al- 
lude to  illegal  seizures  of  property  and  other 
depredations  of  an  outrageous  character  by 
detached  bands  of  troops,  chiefly  caval  y. 
The  department,  I  am  sure,  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  this  evil.  It 
is  enough,  in  many  cases,  to  breed  a  rebel- 
lion in  a  loyal  county  against  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  has  actually  been  the  cause  of 
much  alienation  of  feeling  in  many  parts  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now 
to  give  instances,  and  call  for  punishment  of 
the  offenders — that  I  do  to  their  commanding 
officers — but  I  ask  if  some  order  or  regula- 
tion cannot  be  made  for  the  government  of 
troops  on  detached  service,  the  severe  and 
unflinching  executio  i  of  which  might  check 
this  stealing,  pilfering,  burning,  and  some- 
times murderous  conduct.  I  give  you  my 
word  that  in  North  Carolina  it  has  become  a 
grievance,  damnable  and  not  to  be  bo  ne  !  If 
God  Almighty  had  yet  in  store  another 
plague,  worse  than  all  others,  which  he  in- 
tended to  let  loose  on  the  Egyptians,  in  case 
Pharaoh  still  hardened  his  heart,  I  am  sure  it 
must  have  been  a  regiment  or  so  of  half-disci- 
plined Confederate  cavalry.  Had  they  been 
turned  loose  among  Pharaoh's  subjects,  with 
or  without  an    Impressment  law,  he    would 
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have  become  so  sensible  of  the  anger  of  God 
that  he  never  would  have  followed  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  to  the  Red  Sea  ! — no,  sir,  not 
one  inch  !  Cannot  officers  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks  lor  permitting  this  ?  Cannot  a  few  men 
be  shot  for  perpetrating  these  outrages  ?  Un- 
less something  can  be  done,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  some  sections  to  call  out  my  mi  itia 
and  levy  actual  war  against  them.  I  beg 
your  early  and  earnest  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. Very  respectfully  yours. 
*      (Signed,)  Z.  B.  Vance. 

The  rebel  commander  of  the  department, 
which  embraced  North  Carolina,  was  General 
D.  H.  Hill,  who  is  still  one  of  the  warmest  of 
the  friends  of  Jefferson  Davis,  as  well  as  an 
exceptionally  vituperative  assailant  of  all 
Northern  views  and  public  men. 

But  why  extend  the  indictment?  It  could  be 
done  almost  indefinitely.  The  facts  are  too 
recent  to  be  forgotten,  though  the  bitterness  of 
the  memories  they  evoke  have  so  far  faded  as 
to  arouse  no  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation, which  finds  lodgment  in  the  North- 
ern heart,  and  is  only  disturbed  or  veiled 
when,  as  in  this  case,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
falsify  history  and  torture  the  records.  The 
object  in  this  is  plain.  It's  explanation  is 
found  in  the  general  effort  now  making  in 
the  South  to  rehabilitate  the  old  secession  ab- 
stractionists and  State  sovereignty  politi- 
cians and  leaders,  under  whose  advice  that 
section  plunged  into  civil  war,  and  to  put 
them  forward  as  the  proper  representatives 
of  a  people  they  deceived,  and  over  whom 
they  ruled  with  cruel  vigor  during  the 
period  of  belligerant  authority. 

Much  is  now  said  about  the  fraternization 
of  the  citizen-soldiery  of  both  sections.  No 
heart  or  brain  that  holds  kindly  feelings  for 
its  fellow-men,  can  fail  to  rejoice  at  the  recent 
manifestations  of  this  spirit.  Yet,  it  be- 
hooves all  thoughtful  persons,  who  recognize 
the  essential  distinctions  that  were  the  ani- 
mating cause  of  the  civil  war,  to  lose  sight  of 
no  one  of  the  principles  on  which  the  nation 
will  be  founded,  if  it  is  to  remain  great,  pro- 
gressive and  undivided,  as  the  centennial 
anniversaries  call  into  recurring  decades. 
Above  all  must  there  be  more  and  constant 
watchfulness  of  the  southern  politicians. 
What  is  "bred  in  the  bones"  must  "come 
out   in  the  flesh,"  and  men  engaged  for  a 


generation  and  a  half  in  spinning  political 
theories  as  a  reason  for  liberticide  and  trea- 
son, are  not  likely  to  surrender  their  hopes, 
however  they  may  change  their  method  and 
curtail  their  ambition,  because  defeat  came 
in  the  field  of  war.  There  is  a  systematic 
movement  to  bring  out  the  old  leaders,  and 
the  gallant  men  they  once  betrayed  into  a 
losing  fight,  are  to  be  led  into  political  sup- 
port, by  the  appeal  to  "their  pride  which  is 
found  in  Forsyth's  declaration,  that  thorns 
must  not  "be  placed  on  the  brow  of  the 
leader,  while  flowers  are  being  strewn  on  the 
graves  of  those  who  followed." 

The  loyal  men  of  the  Union  who  were  in 
the  army  or  out  of  it,  have  no  animosities  to 
cherish  ;  no  revenge  to  serve.  They  were 
only  the  defenders  and  servants  of  an  as- 
sailed country.  To  them,  to-day,  Jefferson 
Davis  is  utterly  insignificant.  He  is  almost 
forgotten.  His  name  is  a  mere  echo,  but 
when  he  is  indecently  thrust  before  their 
notice,  memories  are'  stirred  and  in  be- 
half of  principles,  there  comes  the  ne- 
necessity  of  truthful  statement.  He  may 
represent  the  old  South.  His  acute  brain 
and  eloquent  tongue  ;  his  haughty  temper 
and  narrow  prejudices  ;  his  sectional  pride 
and  provincial  limitations  of  thought ;  his 
restless  vanity  and  ornate  courtesies  of  man- 
ner— the  veneer  of  a  bastard  aristocracy — 
and  his  bitter  personal  animosities,  as  well 
as  his  inordinate  self-pride,  are  all  personal 
exaggerations  of  a  prevailing  type  of  char- 
acter created  by  slavery  and  the  habit  of  ex- 
alting it  into  a  political  system.  The.  cruelty 
which  so  completely  marked  the  conduct  of 
his  administration,  military,  civil  and  local, 
also  found  in  him  a  logical  and  proper  ex- 
ponent. There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  North  to  prevent  the  eulogizing  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis.  It  could  not  do  it  if  it  would, 
but  when  it  is  done  so  systematically  as  at 
present  and  in  pursuance  of  an  evidently 
understood  design,  those  who  know  the  facts 
of  his  remarkable  career,  do  well  when  they 
recite  them,  not  to  adorn  a  tale,  but  to  point 
the  moral  of  continued  watchfulness.  The 
people  of  the  South  may  be  trusted.  That 
is  a  lesson  of  Republicanism.  But  their 
aspiring,  ambitious  and  faithful  leaders,  are 
to  be  avoided.  All  the  North  desires  is  "  to 
let  'em  alone." 
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A  majority  of  the  reports  that  come  from 
the  South  speak  more  favorably  of  the  re- 
vival of  industrious  efforts  and  interests. 
Northern  business  men,  politicians  and  jour- 
nalists, concur  in  the  chorus  which  the 
Southern  press  itself  has  raised.  This  last- 
named  fact  is  a  proof  that  the  break  in  the 
armor  of  sectional  prejudice  and  pride  has 
been  found,  and  that  there,  as  well  as  every- 
where, in  this  age,  it  is  in  the  region  of  the 
pocket.  It  has  been  evident  to  all  thoughtful 
observers  that  the  regeneration,  so  needed 
and  desired,  must  be  largely  aided  by  the 
results  of  material  reconstruction. 

Manifold  evidences  of  this  are  to  be  found 
on  every  hand.  The  letters  now  being  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald  and  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  one  an  "  independent  "  but  sen- 
sational newspaper,  and  the  other  an  "inde- 
pendent" Republican  journal,  faithful  to 
principles,  critical  of  persons  and  policies,  are 
worthy  of  study  in  this  connection.  Both  writ- 
ers have  traveled  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Georgia.  They  unite 
in  denouncing  the  corruption  of  "carpet-bag- 
ism,"  though  not  with  that  keen  discrimina- 
tion so  necessary  to  justice.  They  agree 
that  Democrats  are  no  more  honest  than  the 
Republicans  they  assail ;  and  both  unite  in 
showing  that  the  "  color-line  "  is  still  main- 
tained, with  more  or  less  ferocity  of  manifesta- 
tion, as  there  is  more  or  less  effective  resist- 
ance to  its  spirit. 

On  one  thing  these  writers  agree  most 
heartily,  and  that  is,  the  good  working  quali- 
ties of  the  colored  laborers,  and  the  wide- 
spread effort  that  is  now  making  to  insure  a 
crop  and  rebuild  the  waste  places.  It  is  also 
certain,  that  where  Democratic  success  has 
been  most  marked,  this  spirit  is  most  feeble 
and  spasmodic  ;  and  that  wherever,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ideas  of  Republican  equity  have 
successfully  fought  their  way  to  recognition, 
as  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  South  Caro- 
lina, there  the  greater  harmony  prevails  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  All  tin's  is 
in  the  line  ot  reconstruction.  It  has  been 
evident  from  the  first,  that  to  sustain  the  work  | 


of  political  regeneration  was  to  maintain  the 
results  of  our  victory,  and  gather,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  and  of  the  States  also,  the 
harvest  which  can  only  come  from  the  efforts 
of  free  labor.  Obstacles  were  in  the  way  ;  the 
old  structure  had  to  be  used,  rent  as  it  was 
from  foundation  to  roof;  our  various  fortunes 
had  to  be  sheltered  within  the  gaping  walls. 
The  old  temple  was  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the 
materials  that  were  there  before  had  to  be 
re-used.  The  stone  rejected  by  the  build- 
ers —  free  labor  —  has  become  the  corner- 
stone of  the  fair  fabric,  whose  superb  outlines 
begin  to  rise  before  our  vision  in  lines  of 
lofty  grace  and  with  proportions  of  fitting 
harmony. 

The  great  staples  appear  to  be  flourishing. 
Cotton  promises  exceedingly  well.  Texas 
sends  cheering  accounts,  as  to  increased  area 
and  promise  of  yield.  This  State  has  had  every 
opportunity  to  do  well.  Escaping  as  it  did 
the  ravages  of  the  civil  war,  and  benefitting, 
in  fact,  thereby  ;  being,  as  it  was,  the  store- 
house of  the  confederacy,  Texas  met  recon- 
struction with  a  bolder  front  than  other  States 
did.  A  public  domain  of  over  one  hundred 
million  acres  in  extent,  dedicated  by  a  Repub- 
lican Constitution,  (framed  and  fought  for  by 
the  men  and  votes  of  that  party)  to  the  uses 
of  the  free  schools  and  a  free  homestead,  has 
proved  its  most  inestimable  blessing.  Since 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies, 
Texas  has  added  about  300,000  to  its  popula- 
tion, while  as  to  property,  the  valuation,  in 
1870,  was  $159,052,542.  The  probability  is 
that  the  present  valuation  is  nearer  two 
hundred  millions.  It  has  been  the  chosen 
home  of  a  large  body  of  ex-confederate  soldi- 
ery, just  as  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sisippi,  with  adjacent  portions  of  Arkansas 
and  Alabama,  are  being  crowded  by  col- 
ored immigrants,  who  are  drawn  there  by  the 
better  land  and  the  fact  that  their  race  live 
in  numbers  sufficient  in  the  main  to  compel 
fairer  treatment  than  they  secure  in  other 
States.  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  with  Tennessee,  are  also  active  and 
prosperous.  A  wider  area  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. 
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The  New  York  World  insists  that  this 
is  the  result  of  greater  security  and  peace 
gained  by  the  defeat  of  radicalism.  But  why 
does  it  appear,  then,  by  all  accessible  state- 
ments, that  Republican  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi are  far  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
quartette  it  selects  ?  In  fact,  it  seems  that 
the  more  completely  a  State  has  passed  un- 
der Democratic  control,  the  less  assured  is 
its  prosperity.  In  proof  of  this,  let  any  one 
compare  the  accounts  that  are  given  by  such 
judges  as  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  of 
the  prosperous  condition  of  South  Carolina, 
with  that  of  the  Democratic  States  of  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina.  And  progress  is  also 
found  therein  ;  for  the  seed  sown  by  freedom 
will  spring  up  and  make  the  desert  bloom 
and  blossom  like  a  rose. 

What  the  Chicago  Tribune's  special  corres- 
pondent, "Harryth,"  says,  under  date  of 
Atlanta,  June  9,  is  worth  reading.  Some  ex- 
tracts are  reproduced  here  on  the  negro  citi- 
zens'   political  position.      "Harryth"  says: 

"The  Fifteenth  Amendment  it  is  that  in 
sures  the  defeat  of  '  white-lineism,'  which, 
when  probed  to  the  core,  is  found  to  be  but 
the  old  spirit  of  caste,  of  the  days  of  slavery. 
Then  whites  ruled  the  negro  by  divine  right, 
now  they  would  rule  him  by  virtue  of  their 
'intelligence  and  wealth,' — the  Democratic 
doctrine  that  ignorance  and  poverty  shall 
have  a  share  in  the  Government  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  intelligence  and 
wealth,  having  never  once  found  lodgment  in  j 
the  Georgian  mind.  *  *  *  * 

"There  is  no  sentimentalism  about  the 
negro  in  Georgia  politics,  and  not  a  particle 
of  genuine  humanitarianism  ;  and  the  result 
can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  a  slight  regard 
for  appearances,  and  a  powerful  regard  for 
negro  votes." 

On  educational  affairs  he  states,  that  though 
the  public  school  system  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
yet  last  year  there  were  2,223  white  and  699  ! 
colored  schools,  with  45.559  white  and  39,294 
colored  children  in  attendance.  The  census 
of  1870  shows  that  the  whites  numbered 
638,92fj  persons  and  the  colored  545,142,  or 
only  193,784  less.  The  disproportion  is  prob- 
ably now  somewhat  larger  than  then.  The 
whites  keep  the  matter  of  school  accommo- 
dation- at  a  greater  disparity  —  there  being 
about  25  white  children  at  each  school,  and 
58  colored  to  every  one  organized  for  their 


accommodation.     The  Chicago  Tribune- s  cor- 
respondent says  : 

"No  adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  system. 
For  the  education  of  a  population,  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  18,  of  218,733  whites,  and 
175,304  blacks,  the  only  revenue  appropria- 
ted is  $150,000  out  of  the  rental  of  the  Wes- 
tern and  Atlantic  Railroad  ;  the  receipts  from 
poll-tax  which  is  paid  by  about  one-third  of 
the  voting  population  ;  and  receipts  from 
show  licenses,  which  are  hardly  worth  reck- 
oning— the  total  net  available  fund  for  the 
current  year  being  estimated  at  8180.000. 
Last  year  there  were  no  schools  in  fourteen 
counties,  the  local  authorities  applying  the 
share  of  the  school  fund  assigned  those  coun- 
ties to  payment  of  the  school  debt  left  them 
by  the  Bullock  Administration.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  local  authorities  are  not 
empowered  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes, 
and  bills  to  give  them  such  power  have  thrice 
been  killed  in  the  Democratic  Legislature." 

The  position  of  labor,  under  the  conditions 
which  Democracy  creates,  are  graphically 
described  by  this  correspondent,  who  says 
that  in  a  journey  of  several  thousand  miles 
through  the  plantation  States  he  had  not, 
except  in  Arkansas,  seen  a  dozen  white  men 
at  work  in  the  fields.     He  declares  : 

"  The  condition  of  the  negro  in  Georgia  is, 
without  modification,  that  of  the  negro  in  any 
of  the  cotton  States  —  one  of  poverty,  only  a 
slight  remove  from  beggary,  and  what,  by  any 
other  class  of  American  workmen,  would  be 
esteemed  utter  destitution,  than  which  beg- 
gary could  scarce  be  worse.  The  negro  in 
Georgia  inhabits  the  same  wretched  hovels 
that,  in  ante-war  times,  were  the  slave-quar- 
ters. He  could  then  have  scarce  been  pos- 
sessed of  fewer  rags  wherewith  to  hide  his 
nakedness,  and  he  could  scarce  have  been 
more  hardly  worked  or  so  ill-requited  for  his 
labor.  The  common  outcry  about  his  idle- 
ness is  simply  the  excuse  that  occurs  to  a  peo- 
ple who  are  not  disposed  to  work,  and  hold 
that  to  do  so  would  reduce  them  to  (  a  level ' 
with  the  negro,  for  the  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  because  they  (the  white 
population),  as  a  body,  are  mere  idle  consu- 
mers. The  negroes  work  as  well  as  men 
could.  Not  only  do  the  men  work,  but  the 
women  and  children  as  well — perhaps  only 
because  they  have  to." 

No  white  laborer  would  live  in  their  con- 
dition. The  negro  is  a  "creature  of  less 
wants  than  any  white  man  in  the  Jnion." 
The  towns  in  Georgia  are  filled  by  idle  white 
persons  who  live  by  renting  land  on  shares 
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to  the  negroes,  as  in  former  days  they  lived 
by  hiring  out  their  bodies.  Industry  is  still 
condemned,  and  "  the  laborer"  is  "spoken 
about  as  men  North  -would  speak  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  is  regarded  very  much  as  live- 
stock is  at  the  North."  The  white  man  loafs 
while  he  has  land  to  rent,  or  runs  for  office 
to  eke  out  his  living.  The  most  productive 
lands  only  are  worked.  The  negroes  are 
inadequate  in  number  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  whole  area,  so  only  the  most  productive 
portions  are  selected.  Between  "25  and  40 
per  cent,  of  the  cleared  lands  are  waste  and 
uncultivated."  "  The  nigger  "  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  investing  his  labor  in  the  improve- 
ment of  subsequent  crops."  In  Georgia,  as 
elsewhere,  the  "question  of  labor"  is  what 
troubles.     Says  the  correspondent : 

"It  has  not  occurred  to  these  planters  that 
.-the  important  move  toward  the  solution  of 
this  vexed  question  would  be  made  when  they 
taught  their  sons  to  work.  But  the  fathers 
still  cherjsh  the  hope  of  continuing  as  the 
landed  afistoracy.  The  sons  are  crowded 
into  the  over-crowded  professions,  or  into 
'business,'  and  aspire  to  be  'planters,'  as 
were  the  fathers.  And  in  Georgia  (for  that 
matter  throughout  the  cotton  country),  a 
planter  is  a  man  who  never  himself  works, 
and  expects  to  grow  rich  off  the  work  of  the 
'niggers.'  " 

Still  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  there  is 
more  effort,  generally,  in  the  South  this  year. 
It  is  tlie  effort  born,  in  part,  of  a  distinct  reali- 
zation by  many  land  owners  and  employ- 
ers that  there  is  a  better  way  to  prosperity 
than  the  "  color-line  "  indicates,  and^  a  surer 
one  than  that  of  bitter  political  wrangling. 
The  negro  is  working  better  wherever  he  is 
treated  better.  The  testimony  is  general  that 
laborers  are  "working  well,  and  everything 
looks  remarkably  promising."  And  this 
testimony  is  far  more  emphatic  in  the  States 
where  Republican  influence  is  most  distinctly 
felt.  It  is  feeblest  where,  as  in  Georgia,  the 
Democratic  "abstractionists"  find  their  chief 
occupation  and  success  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  control  labor,  and  make  all 
men  vote  their  ticket. 

Governor  Davis,  of  Minnesota,informs  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  that  he 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
his  name  will  not  be  presented  to  the  con- 
vention. 


Rebels  is  Office. — With  every  disposition 

to  see  the  breach  healed  between  tht-  North 

and  the  South,  it  can  only  be  accomplished 

on  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  the  Union.     It 

is,  therefore,  with  feelings  akin  to  d:sgust, 

that  we  read  such  a  record  as  the  following, 

which  unfortunately  is  a  true  representation 

of  affairs  in  certain  localities  : 

"  Whenever  we  object  to  the  election  of 
rebels  to  the  principal  offices  of  the  country 
we  are  charged  with  a  desire  to  perpetuate 
the  enmities  which  grew  out  of  the  war.  Is 
it  only  on  condition  that  we  will  give  them 
all  the  offices,  that  the  rebels  consent  to  be 
friends  to  our  Government  ?  If  not,  why 
raise  such  a  sil  y  excuse  for  giving  the  pub- 
lic interests  into  the  ban  s  of  public  en- 
emies ?  " 

The  wealth  and  other  substantial  advan- 
tages conferred  upon  the  South  by  the  re- 
construction measures  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  advantages  yet  in  prospect, 
are  too  great  to  be  hazarded  by  regarding 
any  such  sentiment  as  the  above.  The  en 
mities  which  grew  out  of  the  war,  were 
caused  by  the  men  who  commenced  the  war. 
Until  the  opinions  and  habits  engendered  by 
the  peculiar  institution  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  men  of  acknowledged  loyalty  guide  the 
affairs  of  the  South,  there  cannot  be  peace. 
The  least  that  can  be  expected  is  the  subsi- 
dence of  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  regime, 
while  others,  who  have  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, are  working  for  the  common  good.  A 
time  will  come,  and  it  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  loyal  and  true  shall  be  recognized  as 
alone  worthy  of  public  confidence  ;  and  the 
men  who  act  the  part  of  public  enemies  shall 
be  passed  by.  The  latter  are  the  friends  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  are  doing  their  worst 
to  prolong  the  opposition  to  the  creation  of  a 
healthful  public  sentiment.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  Republican  party,  in  the 
execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the 
Nation,  will  do  its  utmost  to  protect  Southern 
interests,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  betrayed  them,  and  who  will 
betray  them  again,  if  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. And  the  same  may  be  said  of  na- 
tional interests,  and  of  the  occupants  of 
public  offices  ;  they  must  not  be  enemies, 
but  tried  and  approved  friends  of  the  people 
at  large. 
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Some  of  the  newspapers  in  the  South  are 
taking  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  looking 
abroad  upon  the  world,  they  have  discovered 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  the  efforts  of  all 
disposed  to  work  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Norfolk  Day- Book  urges  many  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  duties  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Virginia.  Among  oth- 
ers, and  with  a  view  to  recruit  our  strength, 
that  journal  says:  "Let  us  seek  recruits 
from  the  only  source  at  our  command,  the 
whites  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
show  them  that  the  road  to  promotion  is  open 
to  them  in  our  ranks.  There  are  thousands 
of  the  best  whites  in  the  South  constrained 
from  entering  our  party  because  the  line  of 
promotion  is  barred  against  them.  Let  us 
unbar  it  and  invite  them  to  enter.  Without 
them  we  can  have  no  success,  and  the  posi- 
tions, one  after  another,  are  passing  from  our 
control.  What  say  you,  fellow- Republi- 
cans ? ' ' 

We  believe  that  there  are  many  good  and 
earnest  men  in  the  South  who  deplore  the 
existing  contentions,  and  who  are  anxious  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things.  They  realize  the  vast  bene- 
fits which  have  already  accrued  from  the  re- 
construction measures  ;  and  they  heartily 
desire  the  ascendancy  of  the  Republican 
party,  that  those  measures  may  have  full 
scope  to  accomplish  the  good  designed. 
These  men  appreciate  the  new  condition  of 
affairs,  recognize  the  blessings  of  free  labor, 
and,  on  principle,  regard  the  colored  citizen 
as  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  se- 
cured to  him  under  the  Constitution.  If  they 
took  part  in  the  rebellion,  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  situation  ;  or,  if  they  are  citizens 
who  have  gone  to  the  South  from  other 
States,  their  lot  is  cast  there,  and  they  wish 
to  see  the  South  prosperous  and  happy. 

Citizens  of  this  character  cannot  help  being 
.in  sympathy  with  Republican  principles 
and  Republican  effort.  Moreover,  they  know 
that  no  other  principles  are  suited  to  restore 
the  South.  The  Democratic  party  is  respon- 
sible for  secession,  and  for  the  war  which 
followed  it.     The  rebel  leaders,  the  deceived 


by  that  party,  still  look  to  it  and  consider  it 
as  their  natural  ally.  That  party  is,  there- 
fore, incapacitated  by  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  to  build  up  what  it  was  willing  should 
be  destroyed.  And  did  the  men  who  influ- 
enced opinion  in  the  South  comprehend  their 
duty,  they  could  not  fail  to  remark  how  un- 
fitted the  Democratic  party  is  to  help  them. 

The  Republican  party  being  the  only  party 
that  can  lift  the  South  into  the  position  it 
should  occupy  in  the  Union,  and  which  has 
conferred  blessings  and  benefits  unknown  to 
that  people  beforej  desires  to  have  them  cut 
loose  from  the  past  and  rise  to  a  higher  plane 
of  civilization.  The  Republican  party  opens 
its  arms  in  welcome  to  all  men  who  are  willing 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  Democratic  party  from  continuing  to  dis- 
turb and  injure  the  South.  The  poor  whites 
by  education  and  elevation,  have  escaped  the 
trammels  of  that  party  which  oppressed 
while  it  used  them.  Others,  either  native  or 
emigrant,  understand  that  the  aim  of  the 
Republican  party  is  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  South,  as  a  part  of  it.  It 
does  not  matter  much  what  has  been  the 
hindrance  in  former  times  ;  if  they  will  now 
keep  step  with  the  party,  it  will  rejoice. 
There  is  a  great  deal  for  them  to  do,  and  a 
height  to  which  they  can  rise  by  joining  our 
ranks.  Union  is  strength  ;  and  in  the  union 
of  such  men  with  us,  no  barrier  can  prevent 
their  reaching  the  object  of  their  ambition. 
|  There  is  no  element  existing  in  the  South 
j  which  can  interfere  with  their  progress, either 
socially  or  politically.  Let  it  be  understood 
everywhere  that  the  Republican  party  invites 
co-operation  ;  and  all  who  feel  disposed  to 
labor  for  a  common  object  will  share  in  the 
common  welfare. 


The  city  of  New  York  has  entered  suit 
against  the  "  Ring  Thieves" — Tweed  &  Co. — 
for  more  than  $7,000,000.  This  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  the  plunder  stolen  from 
the  city  by  these  Democratic  leaders.  Democ- 
racy has  nearly  reduced  the  city  of  New  York 
to  bankruptcy.  Its  debt  now  amounts  to 
about  $160,000.  This  is  the  party  that  seeks 
to  control  the  nation. 
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It  speaks  well  for  the  intelligence  and  well 


being  of  the  country  that  there  are  men 
whose  political  morality  is  of  a  high  order, 
and  who  labor  diligently  to  erect  and  main- 
tain a  purer  standard.  As  a  class,  they  are 
conscientious  and  bold,  not  afraid  to  avow 
their  opinions,  and  determined,  above  all 
things,  not  to  tamper  with  their  principles. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  reformers  who 
seek  to  elevate  the  public,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  hope,  they  may  hare  conferred 
upon  the  people  a  great  benefit,  both  from 
their  precepts  and  .example.  Thus  the  advo- 
cates of  temperance  have  done  much  good. 
They  have  rescued  many  from  the  influence 
of  strong  drink  ;  they  have  sought  out  those 
who  were  about  to  fall  and  taken  them  by 
the  hand ;  and  they  have  strengthened 
weaker  minds  when  fainting  by  the  way  and 
ready  to  yield  to  temptation. 

All  honor  to  the  temperance  cause,  and  to 
the  good  and  kindly  men  who  uphold  it. 
But  all  philanthropists  have  to  guard  against 
an  excess  of  zeal,  which  may  tend  to  weaken 
by  exaggeration  and  defeat  for  the  want  of 
forces  which  might  be  attracted  to  their  side. 
Doubtless  a  large  amount  of  crime  is  attrib- 
utable to  drink,  and  certainly  a  large  amount 
of  domestic  unhappiness  ;  but  that  the  sor- 
rows and  crimes  of  humanity  are  to  be  traced 
alone  to  drink,  is  not  established  as  a  fact. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  point.  Granting 
that  there  is  widespread  suffering  and  evil  in 
society,  which  may  be  reached  and  lessened 
by  human  effort,  where,  in  all  the  history  of 
politics,  has  there  been  a  party  with  princi- 
ples so  fully  in  accord  with  the  best  senti- 
ment of  the  age,  as  the  Republican  party  ? 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  those  principles  have 
brought  into  the  party  the  best  men  in  the 
country — the  wisest,  the  most  philanthropic, 
the  most  desirious  of  doing  good  in  their 
generation.  If  this  be  true  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  is  it  not  the  friend  of  the  temper- 
ance cause?  Can  temperance  men  look  to 
any  other  party  to  aid  them?  Will  the 
Democracy  ?  The  Democratic  party  is  too 
deeply  allied  to  the  vices  of  men  to  sanction 
a  temperance  reformation,  or  even  to  tolerate 


the  men  whose  devotion  would  produce  it' 
And  the  third  party  of  Independents,  dis- 
contented and  at  variance  among  themselves, 
are  too  feeble  to  render  help. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  the  condition  of 
affairs  with  the  temperance  men,  good  and 
true  men  in  a  good  sense  ;  and  yet  they  have 
nominated  a  third  ticket  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  run  against  the  Republican  candidates  in 
the  field.  Does  this  manifest  a  zeal  accord- 
to  knowledge  ?  Is  it  the  zeal  of  wisdom — 
the  zeal  of  common  sense  ?  True  philan- 
thropy is  not  transcendental.  It  has  to  deal 
with  the  rough  and  rugged  realities  of  life  ; 
and  in  such  dealing  it  cannot  succeed  with- 
out outside  help.  The  third  resolution  of  the 
temperance  platform  makes  the  matter  quite 
clear:  "We  invite  all  persons,  whether 
total  abstainers  or  not,  who  recognize  the 
terrible  injuries  inflicted  by  the  liquor  traffic, 
to  unite  with  us  for  its  overthrow,  and  to  se- 
cure thereby  peace,  order  and  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property."  To  secure  peace, 
order,  and  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  is  a  noble  aim,  but  it  is  the  dis- 
tinct aim  of  the  Republican  party  ;  and  when 
the  country  shall  obtain  so  great  a  blessing 
it  will  be  found  to  be  the  work  of  Republicans. 
The  Republican  party  is  organizing  to  elect 
in  Ohio  a  Republican  Governor  next  fall,  and 
a  Republican  President  in  1876.  What  does 
wisdom  suggest  ?  Tho'ugh  temperance  is  a 
virtue— -an  ennobling  one — temperance  men 
know  that  as  a  party  they  cannot  stand  alone  ; 
that  whenever  they  attempt  it,  they  are  sure 
of  defeat ;  and  they  know  that  while  their 
defeat  has  been  assured,  they  have  endan- 
gered the  success  of  Republicans  in  conse- 
quence of  the  votes  which  would  have  been 
cast  for  them  being  practically  thrown  away 
in  a  cause,  however  estimable,  that  was  pre- 
destined in  its  doom. 

In  this  campaign,  the  issues  of  which  arc 
acknowledged  to  be  so  important,  let  the 
temperance  men  combine  their  strength  with 
that  of  Republicans  and  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  rescue  the  State  of  Ohio  from 
Democratic  rule.  With  all  the  divisions  of 
Republicans   healed^  with   a   hearty   frank- 
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Bess  of  mind  that  will  show  that  "bygones  are 
bygones,  and  that  the  men  of  Ohio  are  deter- 
mined that  the  Republican  party  shall  tri- 
umph, the  State  will  be  safe.'  This  is  all 
that  will  be  needed.  And  the  sorry  exhi- 
bition of  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  pretending 
to  represent  the  men  of  worth  and  intelli- 
gence, but  who  were  unfortunately  permitted 
to  lepresent  them  through  Republican  ree- 
lect, will  be  wiped  out,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  citizens  who  believe  in  public  honor 
and  honesty,  and  whose  integrity  will  restore 
the  State  to  its  true  position,  with  Governor 
Hayes 'at  its  head. 


Organize  for  Victory. — We  shall  have 
talking  enough  during  the  political  -cam- 
paign which  is  about  opening.  Fine  speeches, 
Strong  in  argument,  and  powerful  in  rhet- 
oric, will  be  delivered  from  the  platform 
and  stump.  The  charges  of  our  opponents 
will  be  met,  and  refuted  by  an  array  of 
facts.  The  record  of  the  Republican  party 
will  be  spread  before  the  people.  Intelli- 
gent listeners  will  be  convinced  that  a  sense 
of  duty  to  society,  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and 
personal  obligation  to  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation and  hunianity  calls  upon  them  to  ad- 
here to  the  Republican  party.  This  will  be 
the  province  of  speech  making.  The  field  is 
a  broad  and  inviting  one,  and  earnest  la- 
borers will  be  found  to  work  therein. 

But  talking,  alone,  will  not  bring  the  vic- 
tory we  desire  ;  organization,  thorough  and 
intelligent  organization  will.  To  establish 
this  should  be  the  object  of  every  speech. 
Republican  clubs  should  be  started  in  every 
village  and  town  in  the  country.  They 
should  be  made  attractive  ;  both  young  and 
old  should  be  invited  to  take  part ;  frequent 
meetings  should  be  held  ;  prominent  men 
should  be  invited  to  address  them  ;  in  a 
word,  they  should  be  so  organized  and  con- 
ducted as  to  weld  together  the  loyal  element 
of  the  community. 

Unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  action 
should  characterize  these  clubs.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  government  and  its  control  by 
those  who  have  shown  devotion  to  its  inter- 
ests, should  be  the  bonds  to  unite  the  mem- 
bers.    Local  disputes  should  be  avoided,  and 


all  discussions  on  local  issues,  tending  to  di- 
vide the  party,  should  be  carefully  excluded. 
The  work  in  hand — the  all  important  work — 
is  to  keep  Democracy  from  gaining  the  con- 
trol of  the  government.  Intelligent  Repub- 
licans, and  thoughtful  citizens,  know  what 
Democratic  control  means.  Our  opponents 
will  try  to  divide  our  strength  by  encoura- 
ging the  formation  of  third  parties.  Any 
movement  in  that  direction  should  be 
frowned  down  as  a  device  of  the  enemy. 

Having  formed  these  clubs,  and  got  them 
in  working  order,  a  system  of  canvassing 
should  be  adopted,  so  that  every  voter  in- 
clined to  support  the  Republican  party  shall 
be  known,  and  relied  upon,  when  the  day  of 
election  comes. 

Last  fall  a  number  of  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts were  lost  by  a  few  votes  while  hundreds 
of  sound  ones  remained  uncast.  This  must 
be  avoided  next  fall.  Every  willing  vote 
must  be  cast,  and  the  only  way  to  secure 
them  is,  to  have  the  '  canvass  so  thorough, 
and  the  work  so  complete,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  apathy  to  again  defeat  us. 

The  Republican  party  has  the  numerical 
strength  to  hold  the  government  by  a  large 
majority.  It  remains  with  Republicans  to 
say  whether  the  strength  shall  be  brought 
to  bear  to  save  the  nation  from  a  great  ca- 
lamity. If  our  friends  throughout  the 
country  will  go  to  work,  as  if  on  a  single  vote 
depended  the  issue,  we  shall  win  a  victory 
that  will  send  a  thrill  of  joy  around  the 
world. 


According  to  Ex-Secretary  McCulloch,  the 
actual  debt,   adjusted    and  not  adjusted,   at 
the  close  of  the  war  (1865),  or  rather  at  the 
|  disbanding  of  the  Federal  army,  was  not  less 
|  than  $3,000,000,000.     On  the' 1st  of  March 
I  last,  it  was  82,187, 315, 9S9,  the  reduction  in 
!  nine  and  a  half  years  having  been  8862,684,- 
j  011,  or  at  the  ra+e  of   over  $90,000,000  per 
j  annum.     Nothing  like  this,  and  nothing  at 
j  all  comparable  to  it,  illustrates  the  financial 
j  history  of  any  other    nation.     What   better 
j  proof  could  be  offered  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Republican  party  to  the  financial  responsi- 
bilities which  have  been  placed  upon  it,  than 
this  exhibit  of  what  it  has  done  to  reduce  the 
public  debt.       It  should    be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  great  reduction  has  been  made  in 
the   face  of  a   continued   policy  of  reduced 
taxation. 
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The  accompanying  taVes  will  enable  the 
reader  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  changes 
made,  by  the  latest  votes  polled  in  the  States 
that  are  to  vote  during  the  present  year,  ov<  r 
that  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  1872 — the  year 
of  the  last  Presidential  Election. 

In  the  States  wherein  elections  were  held 
in  1874,  Iowa  and  Ohio  voted  on  State  tick- 
ets for  Secretary  of  State,  and  Kentucky  for 
Clerk  of  Court  of  Appeals;  Maryland  for  Con- 
gressmen, North  Carolina  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  Minnesota  for  Chief 
Justice.  Maine,  Kansas,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  voted  on  full  State  tickets. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  Table  I.  that  there  are 
great  changes  in  Maryland  and  Kentucky, 
between  the  majorities  of  1872  and  those  of 
1S74.  This  change  is  in  the  main  due  to  a 
large  degree  of  dissatisfaction  existing  in 
1872,  among  Democrats  therein,  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Greeley. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  cause  of  some 
changes  at  the  last  election,  which  may  appear 
surprising  without  a  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  several  States.  Take  Massachu- 
setts for  instance.  Governor  Gaston's  elec- 
tion was  undoubtedljr  due  to  the  activity  of 
the  liquor  interest  in  his  behalf,  as  well  as 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  probably  the  most 
unobjectionable  and  popular  man  of  his  party 
in  that  State.  He  was  sent  to  the  Executive 
chair,  handicapped  by  a  Republican  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  Council  and  Legislature.  In 
New  York,  many  causes  tended  to  bring 
about  the  change,  which  resulted  in  placing 
that  State  in  the  hands  of  the  Democracy, — 
temporarily  it  is  hoped  and  believed.  The 
slandtrous  stories,  as  well  as  the  prejudices 
aroused  by  the  absurd  "third  term"  and 
"Cseserism"  follies,  had  direct  effect,  but  the 
chief  cause  was  in  the  abstention  from  the 
polls  of  at  least  4"), 000  Republican  votes, 
and  the  presence  of  a  Temperance  ticket 
which  polled  11,762  votes,  nearly  all  of 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  cast  for 
the  Republican  nominee. 

The  votes  of  Ohio  in  the  years  indicated, 
show  conclusively  that  the  result  in  1874  was 
not  obtained  by  Democratic  gains,  for  their 
total  fell  over  four  thousand  behind  what  the 
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party  cast  in  1872,  but  by  reason  of  Republi- 
can lukewarmness,  dissatisfaction  and  ab- 
stentions, and  that  too,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  a  good  proportion  of  the  German  Ameri- 
can votes  was  believed  to  be  cast  for  the 
Democratic  nominee,  besides  the  throwing 
away  of  2,045  votes  on  a  temperance  candi- 
date. The  Republican  vote  of  '74  is  60,646 
less  than  in  '72.  The  Democratic  vote  is 
5,907  less,  deducting  the  temperance  vote. 
The  total  direct  decrease  of  the  Ohio  opposi- 
tion vote  in  1874,  compared  with  the  same 
vote  in  1872  was  3,862.  So  it  is  evident  that 
a  total  of  64,518  votes  did  not  go  to  the  polls 
at  all  last  year.  The  vote  for  Governor  in 
1873  affords  some  instructive  lessons.  Wil- 
liam Allen  was  elected  by  the  minimum 
Democratic  vote  cast  in  six  years.  The  Re- 
publican vote  was  also  its  minimum  for  the 
same  period.  Thurrnan  ran  for  Governor  in 
1867,  and  wa<  defeated,  receiving  26, 000 more 
than  his  uncle,  the  present  Executive.  The 
maximum  vote  of  both  parties  during  the 
period  named  was  cast  in  1872.  The  Demo- 
crats ran  from  214,654  up  to  244,321.  The 
Republicans  have  ranged  from  213,837  to 
281,852— a  difference  of  68,015  for  them  and 
of  '29,667  in  the  opposite  party.  These 
figures  show  the  reserves  of  both  parties  and 
are  very  encouraging  to  Republicans.  A  full 
vote  will  elect  Hayes  by  at  least  30,0,0  ma- 
jority. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  decrease  of  the  Re- 
publican vote  last  year,  as  compared  with 
'72,  was  77,073.  The  increase  of  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  was  65,154.  The  decrease  of  the 
total  vote  was  but  7,270.  There  was  a  tem- 
perance vote  of  4.549,  which  will  probably 
be  cast  at  the  coming  election  in  the  same 
direction. 

It  will  be  seen  by  further  examination  of 
the  following  tables,  that  the  defeats  of  last 
year  were  not  the  result  of  Democratic  gains, 
but  of  Republican  abstentions.  The  total 
decrease  in  twelve  of  the  fourteen  States 
that  vote  on  State  tickets  during  the  present 
year  amounts  to  360,763  votes;  the  increase 
in  the  same  States  of  the  opposition  \ 
being  275.62!),  leaving  an  excess  of  85,934 
stay-at-home  Republicans.  The  excess  is 
really  greater,  for  when  the  increased  vote 
in  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  14,537,  is  added 
it  will  be  over  100,000,  or  nearly  two-iii'ths 
more  than  the  total  opposition  vote.. 
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TABLE  No-  IT. 


STATES. 


California 

Iowa  

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Mississippi  

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Texas* 


Delegate  Elections. 

Alabama , 

North  Carolina 

'J  exas* 


Total 


TOTAL   VOTE. 


1872. 


93,738 
202.762 
100^018 

188,  61 
90,509 

134,447 
192,732 
lz9,463 
89,540 
168,106 
838,007 
520, 1 73 
561,630 
113,906 


164,863 
169,716 


3,768,371     3,468,092 


1874. 


No  vote. 
178,991 

86,523 
168,952 

94,865 
120,882 
186,940 
No  vote. 

94,107 
181,333 
794,233 
461,655 
554,360 
152,237f 


211,046 

182,398 


DECREASE 

INCREASE 

1874. 

1874. 

23,771 

13,495 

19,7w9d 

4,356 

13,565^ 
6,242 


43,774 

64,518 

7,270 


4,567 
13,227 


38,331 


46,183 
12,682 


192,344  |        89,346 


Majority  cast  in  1872,  over  1874,  303,279. 
f  Vote  of  1873. 
(d)  To  indicate  the  decrease  of  total  vote  in  Democratic  States. 


The  aspects  of  the  present  campaign  are,  at 
this  outlook,  quite  encouraging.  This  feel- 
ing is  attributable  to  the  heartiness  with 
which  Republicans  everywhere  are  entering 
on  the  heavy  work  of  reorganization,  which 
is  upon  and  before  them.  Every  one  seems 
determined  to  do  their  best.  More  than  all 
else,  there  is  a  full  realization  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  stakes  at  issue,  and  a  wise  deter- 
mination is  manifested  to  deserve  victory  by 
endeavoring  to  win  it.  The  figures  given  in 
the  foregoing  tables  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Republican  party  to  again 
march  to  the  van  of  political  progress  and 
triumph. 

OHIO 

is  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  Democracy  are  encumbered  with  Bour- 
bonism  of  the  worst  character.  Open  co- 
quetry with  the  organized  hostility  to  the 
public  school  system,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  has  aroused  a  vigor- 
ous distrust  and  active  fear  that  is  sure  to  be 
felt  at  the  polls  in  October.  There  is  also  a 
fierce  family  quarrel  going   on  in  their  own 


camp.  Out  of  the  State,  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic press  denounces  the  "Confederacy-cur- 
rency" planks  of  their  platform  with  almost 
bitter  unanimity  ;  while  inside  the  State  its 
adoption  is  well  understood  to  be  a  piece  of 
shrewd  strategy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton's friends,  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  push 
Allen  overboard  and  destroy  Thurman's  use  - 
fulness,  removing  both  from  the  path  of  Pen- 
dleton's Presidential  aspirations.  Its  results 
will  be  to  wreik  all  their  illusions.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Republicans  are  heartily  and 
unitedly  at  work.  The  Germans  are  returning 
to  the  standard,  and  the  leaders  of  the  "Lib- 
eral" and  "  Revenue  Reform  "  agitations — 
they  cannot  be  termed  parties — are  openly 
accepting  and  working  for  the  Republican 
nominees.  There  is  work  to  be  done,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it.  The  best  evidence  of  its 
prospective  accomplishment  is  the  spirit  in 
which  all  parties  are  entering  the  lists. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

is  considered  secure  for  Gov.  Hartranft's  re- 
election, by  hard   work  and  vigorous  exer- 
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tions.  The  opposition  are  "building  on  dis- 
affection among  the  miners  in  the  anthracite 
region.  The  best  information  that  comes  to 
hand  shows  very  little  ground  for  this  hope, 
as  the  larger  portion  of  the  Republican  vote 
therein  is  located  in  the  Lackawana  basin, 
among  the  Welsh  miners,  who  have  been  but 
little  affected  by  the  strike  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  State  authorities  consequent 
thereon,  and  who,  moreover,  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  changing  settled  convictions  be- 
cause of  local  disorders  growing  out  of  con- 
ditions not  affected  by  the  present  policies 
of  the  great  parties  now  in  existence.  The 
Welsh  miners  throughout  the  coal  region, 
and  the  major  portion  of  the  American  voters 
will,  as  heretofore,  vote  the  Republican 
ticket.  As  to  the  Irish- Americans  therein, 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Democratic 
hold  on  them  is  greatly  weakened,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  probable  changes  pending 
in  their  ranks,  they  are  not  likely  to  re- 
sult to  the  advantage  of  that  portion  of 
the  opposition.  Elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  there,  Republican  prospects  are  fair  and 
improving.  The  apparently  large  increase 
last  year  of  the  Democratic  vote  is  due  to 
their  dissatisfaction  in  1872,  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  Horace  Greeley. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  MAINE 

will  both  be  as  they  were  in  1872.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Republicans 
will  this  year  elect  their  Governor  in  the 
Bay  State.  The  party  will  go  to  the  polls 
without  the  internal  dissensions  which  have 
recently  seriously  affected  its  morale.  The 
friends  of  Gen.  Butler  and  Judge  Hoar,  as 
well  as  those  gentlemen  themselves,  will  be 
found  united  in  the  State  Convention,  and 
before  the  people.  The  prohibitionists  them- 
selves are  content  to  let  the  new  licence  law 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  there  is  no  probability 
of  any  Labor  Reform  movement.  So  the 
issue  will  be  clear.  Popular  as  Gov.  Gaston 
is,  of  the  result  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of 
-Maine,  no  fears  have  been  entertained.  Gen. 
Conner,  the  Republican  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor, is  a  young,  brilliant  and  gallant  gen- 
tleman, of  decided  ability  and  great  popu- 
larity. 

MINNESOTA 

Republicans  have  closed  their  ranks  again, 


and  disputes  over  nominations  are  not  likely 
to  be  serious  in  character.  This,  with  the 
general  revival  of  earnest  effort,  ensures  a 
victory  in  the  northwest. 

IOWA  AND  KANSAS 

are  both  sure  for  the  party  of  national  ad- 
vancement. In  the  first  named  State,  Gov. 
Kirkwood's  name  will  rouse  the  old-time  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  State  will  give  nearly  or 
quite  its  Presidential  majority  for  that  well- 
tried  Republican.  •  In  Kansas  no  fears  are 
entertained,  the  only  effort  needed  being  to 
get  out  a  full  vote. 

CALIFORNIA 

presents  an  interesting  situation.  Under  old 
and  time-tried  leaders,  the  Republicans  have 
put  an  excellent  ticket  in  the  field,  on  a 
platform  which  must  command  the  support 
of  the  producing  classes  of  that  great  State. 
Its  declarations  on  the  railroad  question  are 
in  accordance  with  an  unbroken  line  of  de- 
cisions rendered  by  our  highest  tribunal — 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  from  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  down  to  the  present  day. 
Its  declaration  of  the  right  of  the  State  to 
exercise  legislative  supervision  over  corpora- 
tions itself  has  created,  is  not  in  antagonism 
to  threaten  larger  declaration  relating  to 
national  right  of  control  over  commerce  by 
land  and  sea. 

In  no  way  impinging  upon  property  rights, 
or  unduly  seeking  to  control  the  business  of 
the  great  corporations,  the  Republican  party 
in  effect,  declares  them  to  be  public  trusts, 
whose  right  administration  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  community,  and  that 
therefore  they  are  subject  to  the  organized 
sovereignty  and  must  submit  to  lawful  reg- 
ulations and  supervision.  The  Republican 
ticket  harmonizes  with  these  declarations. 
That  fact  is  evident  from  the  hostility  exhib- 
ited towards  the  ticket  by  the  railroad  mag- 
nates. 

Two  other  tickets  are  in  the  field — one 
known  as  Independent,  and  the  other  being 
the  regular  Democratic  nomination.  The  con- 
vention that  put  the  latter  before  the  peo- 
ple seems  to  have  been  a  tame  affair,  and 
the  platform  consists  of  even  more  than  or- 
dinarily dull  platitudes.  The  Independent 
nominees  are  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
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wordy  declarations  of  their  long-winded  and 
motley  platform.  Its  "  whereas  "  and  "res- 
olutions" would  have  done  credit  to  social 
science,  sanitary,  cheap  transportation,  and 
municipal  and  labor  reform  associations, 
with  a  touch  of  the  "Commune,"  but  there 
is  scarcely  a  grain  of  sound  political  sense 
through  the  whole.  Only  one  utterance 
commends  itself,  and  that  was  the  declara- 
tion that  the  issues  being  local  and  circum- 
scribed, are  not  to  be  regarded  as  controlling 
action  on  national  politics.  One  has  to  thank 
these  wiseacres  for  nothing  after  all,  as  it 
appears  that  this  declaration  was  made  as  a 
dodge  and  was  not  intended  as  a  verity. 

The  value  of  all  such  platforms  as  that  of 
the  California  "Independents,"  is  most  cor- 
rectly tested  by  the  candidates  they  put 
forward.  Their  nominee  for  Governor  is  the 
Hon.  John  Bidwell,  formerly  Representative 
in  Congress.  He  sought  a  nomination  from 
the  Repub  icans  and  failed.  Mr.  Bidwell  is 
a  champion  land  monopolist  in  the  Golden 
State.  He  is  a  farmer,  as  are  the  Dukes  of 
Sutherland,  Argyle,  or  Bedford,  who  dis- 
posses  the  people  of  whole  counties  to  make 
sheep  farms  and  deer  parks.  His  ranche  is 
founded  on  a  Spanish  grant,  the  area  of 
which  is  that  of  a  small  principality.  In 
Congress  he  was  a  foremost  defender  of 
"  land  grabbing,"  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
through  the  notorious  "Soscol  Ranche"  job, 
by  which  some  hundreds  of  families  were 
dispossessed  and  their  improvements  added 
to  the  swollen  list  of  his  plethoric  possessions. 
Mr.  Bidwell  has  been  a  vigorous  organizer 
and  supporter  of  the  Chinese  labor  system, 
by  which  Mongolians  are  practically  brought 
to  California  as  "peons"  or  debt-laborers. 
Ranchemen,  like  Bidwell,  who  don't  want  to 
divide  their  lands  by  selling  out  to  small 
farmers,  have  encouraged  such  odious  re- 
sults in  order  to  have  dependent  labor  at 
their  will,  instead  of  welcoming  the  growth 
of  a  yeomanry  that  will  themselves  cultivate 
the  land  they  purchase  by  their  own  toil. 
Mr.  Bidwell  represents  in  California  the  same' 
class  of  men,  who  in  the  South  desire  to  sup- 
plement slavery  by  civic  serfdom,  and  be- 
lieve the  highest  good  to  them  is  obtained 
through  controlling  labor." 

The     nominee    for    Lieutenant-Governor, 
Governor  Pacheco,  also  sought  a  re-nomina- 


tion from  the  Republicans  and  failed  because 
it  was  known  that  he  was  a  "railroad  man." 
Ex-Governor  Stanford,  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad,  said,  in  a  published  in- 
terview, that  his  "preferences  were  for  either 
Shafter  or  Pacheco.  Both  are  good  men, 
and  I  considered  them  both  strong  men  be- 
fore the  people." 

These  nominations  "point  the  moral  and 
adorn  the  tale,"  taught  and  recited  in  the 
California  Independent  movement. 

IN    THE    SOUTH 

there  will  be  much  of  interest  developed 
by  the  fall  elections.  Mississippi  will  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  testing  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  much  talked  of  ' '  reconciliation' ' 
sentiment.  There  is  an  old  adage  which  still 
retains  lessons  worthy  consideration  ;  it  runs 
thus:  "First  pure,  then  peaceable."  The 
"color-line"  politicians  are  unmistakeably 
rampant  as  yet,  in  that  State,  and  many  well 
informed  persons  believe  there  will  be  a  rep- 
etition of  former  outrages  and  intimidation. 
"  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof," 
and  Republicans  will  learn  more  and  more 
conclusively  that  the  evil  spirit  of  slavery  is 
not  quenched  or  laid  at  rest,  in  a  few  years. 
There  will  be  wild  and  senseless  outbursts 
of  impotent  anger  —  passion  that  in  its 
mouthings  recalls  the  Scriptural  eunuch 
that  "  lusteth  "  and  was  not  satisfied  —  such 
anger  as  so  recently  foamed  in  polished  sen- 
tences of  satanic  eloquence  from  the  lips  of 
John  S.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
"orated"  to  the  youth  of  the  "Old  Domin- 
ion" at  the  recent  commencement  exercises 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  "General" 
Preston  declared  that  the  men  of  Virginia,  who 
had  so  large  a  part  in  the  organization  of  this 
Government  and  Union, 

"  Were  grandly  inspire  1  architects.  They 
completed  an  edifice  dedicated  to  civil  free- 
dom and  free  conscience,  whose  foundation 
was  a  continent,  whose  boundaries  were 
boundless  seas,  and  whose  turrets  aspired  to 
heaven  to  catch  the  light  and  blessing  from 
a  God  of  Truth." 

They  were  the  "royal  priesthood;"  the 
University  is  a  "  saintly  and  benignant  nurse 
mother."  Robert  E.  Lee  is  referred  teas  the 
"  high  priest  of  that  hierarchy,"  and  the  pre- 
sent generation  are  praised  as  those  who  have 
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''renewed  all  that  covenant  by  sprinkling 
that  altar  with  their  blood" — as  men  "who 
have  hazarded"  their  lives  in  defense  of 
truth.  These  patriots,  so  hyperbolically  rt  - 
ferred  to,  are  held  aloft  as  the  only  defend- 
ers of  English  constitutional  liberty,  while 
the  founders  of  New  England  are  derided,  as 
coming, 

"Not  as  refugees  from  unlawful  persecu- 
tion and  tyranny,  but  as  escaped  convicts 
from  the  just  penalties  of  a  turbulent  heresy 
and  an  ambitious  rebellion,  which  sought 
by  violence  to  enforce  their  consciences  on 
England's  law.  Instead,  therefore,  of  bring- 
ing the  laws  and  usages  growing  out  of  the 
charters  of  English  liberty,  they  brought 
only  crude  and  shallow  systems  of  theolog- 
ical, philosophical  and  political  fictions, 
scarcely  above  the  vain  babblings  of  medi- 
aeval speculations,  mingled  with  the  poisons 
of  licentious  fanaticism,  establishing  upon 
them  municipal  forms  of  mere  superficial  re- 
straint and  flimsy  systems  of  educational 
training,  calculated  to  perpetuate  ignorance 
and  substitute  individual  craft  for  public 
virtue." 

The  men  of  New  England,  in  the  view  of 
this  lofty  minded  scion  of  slave  oligarchy 
"could  have  no  inborn  reverence"  for  the 
great  Southern  lights  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  early  following  decades.  "The  May- 
flower's freight,  under  the  laws  of  England, 
was  heresy  and  crime."  The  Jamestown 
emigrant 

"Was  an  English  freeman,  loyal  to  his 
country  and  his  God,  with  England's  honor 
in  his  heart  and  English  piety  in  his  soul, 
and  carrying  in  his  right  hand  the  charters, 
usages  and  laws  which  were  achieving  the 
regeneration  of  England." 

After  this  outburst,  it  is  fitly  added  that 

"  Not  space,  or  time,  or  the  convenience  of 
any  human  law,  or  the  power  of  any  human 
arm  can  reconcile  institutions  for  the  turbu- 
lent fanatic  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  God- 
fearing Christian  of  Jamestown.  You  may 
assign  them  to  the  closest  territorial  proximi- 
ty, with  all  the  forms,  modes,  and  shows  of 
civilization  ;  but  you  can  never  cement  them 
into  the  bonds  of  brotherhood." 

So   the  brilliant  orator   proceeds  in   lan- 
guage lurid  in  its  baleful  eloquence  to  teach 
the   lessons    of  sectional    hatreds  to   young 
men  who  have  not  yet  left  the  college  cam- 
us.     We  are  told,  ad  nauseum,  of  the 


"Tremendous  warfare  with  its  surging 
waves  rolling  wide  and  wasteful  over  a  con- 
tinent, frightening  the  trembling  earth  and 
steeping  it  in  blood,  over  which  fanaticism 
and  avarice  raged  with  demoniac  fury,  and 
patrr  .tism  shrank  from  the  prostrate  form  of 
liberty." 

The  special  object  of  all  these  terrific  adjec- 
tives is  the  denunciation  of  the  North  and  of 
the  objects  for  which  in  explosive  utterances 
"General"  Preston  asserts  it  fought. 

It  is  clearly  stated,  and  no  Republican 
will  deny  or  apologise  for  the  fact  that  he  so 
fiercely  questions,  and  replies  : 

"What  was  the  plea  of  the  invader,  the 
conqueror  and  the  destroyer  ?  Union  and 
emancipation,  integrity  of  territory  and  free- 
dom and  citizenship  for  our  slaves,  the  Afric- 
an negro.  If  there  be  any  other  plea,  mo- 
tive, impulse,  or  apology,  it  was  not  declared 
in  the  open  arena." 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter  any  "other  plea, 
motive,  impulse  or  apology,"  and  that  fact  is 
what  is  the  matter  with  "General  "  Preston. 

These  quotations  have  been  made  here  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  continued 
existence  of  encouragement  of  the  spirit  allu- 
ded to  in  connection  with  Mississippi,  and  the 
possibilities  that  may  attend  the  fall  election 
there.  In  addition  to  the  State  and  Congress- 
ional election  in  that  State,  Alabama,  Texas, 
and  North  Carolina  will  elect  delegates  to 
Constitutional  conventions  which  have  been 
called  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
the  work  of  "Democratic  Reconstruction." 
The  result  will  bear  close  watching. 

In  Kentucky  the  contest  for  Governor  is 
closely  fought,  and  the  Republican  nominee, 
General  Harlan,  is  acknowledged  to  be  win- 
ning new  adherents  daily.  He  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  much  abler  than  his  opponent, 
whose  friends  are  now  compelled  to  appeal 
not  to  his  fitness  for  the  position,  but  to  that 
love  of  party  which  is  a  cardinal  virtue  of 
the  Democracy.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
voters  —  formerly  Whigs  and  Unionists  — 
who  are  beginning  to  see  that  emancipation 
and  enfranchisement  have  not  hurt  them  or 
in  any  way  injured  the  Union  temple.  Gen. 
Harlan  is  a  growing  favorite  with  them,  and 
Republican  prospects  are  brightening  daily. 
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The  Memphis  Dally  Appeal  introduces  its 
report  of  the  proceedings  on  Memorial  Day 
with  the  following  remarkable  head-lines  :  — 
"The  graves  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
dead,  alike  decorated  with  wreaths  and  im- 
mortelles. Distinguished  public  men  confirm 
the  popular  will  that  the  chasm  must  remain 
closed  forever.  No  more  sectional  strife  or 
dissension.  We  will  live  and  labor  for  the 
Union,  its  integrity  and  prosperity. ' '  Among 
the  occupants  of  seats  upon  the  speaker's 
stand,  appear  the  names  of  "  Ex-PreSt  Jeff. 
Davis,"  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest,  Ex-Gov.  I.  G. 
Harris,  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson  ;  and  the  report 
is  prefaced  with  the  following  words  :  "  The 
curtain  is  down,  the  lights  are  out,  the  play  is 
over"  —  words,  we  believe,  purposely  chosen 
to  represent  the  sentiment  entertained — the 
play  is  over  —  the  farce  is  done  ! 

This  view  of  o»urs  is  based  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day,  as  reported  in  the  Ap- 
peal— the  spirit  of  the  poetry  and  the  prose — 
the  poem  recited,  and  the  speech  of  the  Con- 
federate orator;  and,  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  or  misunderstanding,  we  shall  allow 
the  poet  and  the  orator  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Gen.  Forrest,  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
ceremonies,  bravely  performed  his  duties, 
which,  we  presume,  were  of  a  more  congenial 
nature  than  when  he  wore  the  gray,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1864,  and  sent  out  a  ru- 
mor that  he  would  make  a  raid  on  the  same 
city  of  Memphis.  The  writer  was  there,  and 
saw  the  non-combatants— old  men,  women  and 
little  children,  preparing  to  flee  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  to  be  taken  by  Gen.  For- 
rest. Gen.  Forrest  was  courageous,  but  his 
humanity  was  so  well  known  and  appreciated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  who  loved  him. 
This  warrior,  however,  introduced  a  small, 
unsuspecting  child,  one  Master  Lee  Merri- 
w ether,  to  recite  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray  "  — 
one  verse  of  which  sounds  strangely  to  our 
ears  : 

1 '  Then  let  us  gather  the  sacred  dust 

•  >t'  our  warriors,  tried  and  true, 
Who  bore  the  flag  of  our  nation's  trust, 
And  fell  in  the  cause  though  lost,  still  just, 

And  died  for  me  and  you.11 


The  little  boy  doubtless  thought  iie  was 
very  patriotic  ;  but  he  was  followed  by  a  great 
Confederate  orator,  who  was  anxious  to  be 
identified  with  the  Blue,  and  be  regarded  as  a 
loyal  citizen,  whose  claims  the  nation  should 
recognize  —  because  he  wore  the  Gray,  which 
represents  a  cause  so  dear  to  his  heart  that 
the  especial  wonder  of  the  Confederacy  was, 
how  it  was  lost.  The  Universe  is  defective. 
The  "lost  cause"  is  not  there.  Yet  Gen. 
Luke  E.  Wright  —  introduced  by  the  gentle 
Isham  G.  Harris  —  bowed  as  he  aimed  to  sup- 
port the  infant  reciter  of  rebel  poetry,  and 
impress  the  North  with  his  intense  desire  to 
be  loyal  to  the  Union.  Mr.  Wright  had  also 
been  a  warrior,  but  he  did  not  resemble  the 
heathen  demi-god,  Yung  How,  who  had  a  voice 
like  thunder,  and  a  temper  like  a  galloping 
horse.  Gen.  Wright  was  indeed  mild,  per- 
suasive, of  silvery  eloquence,  so  quiet  in  man- 
ner and  with  such  a  deprecating  air  as  to  offer 
a  continued  apology  for  his  existence  ;  yet  he 
maintained  to  the  end  of  his  discourse  that  the 
South  was  right  in  what  it  did,  and  that  the 
North  does  wrong  to  remember  and  condemn 
the  South.     He  said : 

"  It  is  well  to  do  honor  to  the  ashes  of  those 
fallen  braves  who,  through  years  of  conflict 
and  danger  held  aloft  the  banner  of  the  South. 
In  deifying  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
pitched  their  tents  upon  yonder  hillside  in 
this  city  of  the  dead  —  in  wreathing  chaplets 
for  their  humble  resting  place,  we  but  ac- 
knowledge a  sentiment  which  has  found  lodg- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  six  million  of  people. 
We  come  not  to  perform  an  imposing  ceremo- 
nial, merely  to  express  admiration  for  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  men  who,  in  the  assertion 
of  principle,  died  upon  the  field  of  honor,  but 
we  come  with  wreaths  of  flowers  —  the  rose 
and  immortelle  —  to  strew  their  graves  and 
water  them  with  our  tender  tears.  We 
come  to  bury  our  dead  afresh.  *  *  * 
Ours  is  a  personal  as  well  as  a  national  sor- 
row. *  *  *  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt 
the  portrayal  of  all  their  glorious  deeds, 
the  fatigues  and  hardships  they  endured, 
the  victories  they  won,  the  bloody  defeats 
they  experienced,  and  the  equanimity  with 
which  they  met  them  all.  To  one  who 
was  a  participant,  however  humble,  in  the- 
events  of  those  sombre  days,  such  a  labor 
is  impossible.  *  *  *  The  task  of  nar- 
rating the  events  of  the  late  war,  from  a 
Southern    standpoint,  is  yet  to  be    perform- 
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ed.  The  time,  "however,  is  fast  approach-  ; 
ing  when  the  man  will  arise  to  accomplish  j 
a  duty  which  the  world  demands.  The 
baleful  fires  of  hate,  misrepresentation  and  | 
malice,  engendered  by  the  strife,  are  almost  j 
burned  out,  and  from  their  ashes  may  be  sifted 
truths  for  history.  Our  people  have  no  cause 
to  regret  that  this  time  is  near  at  hand.  That 
many  wrongs  and  follies  have  been  commit- 
ted by  both  sides  is  doubtless  true,  but  the 
men  of  the  South  who  inaugurated  and  con- 
ducted this  internecine  quarrel  will  be  shown 
to  have  been  recreant  or  dishonored  —  Never  ! 
When  the  truth  does'  appear,  the  people  of 
the  entire  North  will,  as  her  soldiers  do  now, 
concede  the  same  patriotism,  the  same  love  of 
constitutional  liberty,  to  their  former  oppo- 
nents which  they  claim  for  themselves.  *  *  * 
The  right  of  secession,  whilst  not  dangerous 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Union  in  the  abstract, 
became  vitalized  by  the  crusade  made  against 
the  Southern  institution  of  slavery.  *  *  * 
We  of  the  South,  who  claimed  and  believed 
there  was  a  violation  of  the  original  compact 
between  the  States,  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
asserted  the  right  of  self-government  as  an 
independent  Confederacy.  In  the  attempt  to 
enforce  that  right  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
we  were  unsuccessful  simply.  "The  very 
head  and  front  of  our  offending  hath  this  ex- 
tent, no  more."  *  *  *  The  men  who  clung 
with  more  than  a  Spartan  heroism  to  their 
cause,  through  defeat  and  disaster,  who  suf- 
fered every  privation  incident  to  their  impov- 
erished and  issolated  position,  not  only  with 
a  sustained  cheerfulness,  but  with  actual 
gaiety  and  abandon,  and  who  at  last  yielded 
only  to  the  stern  logic  of  overwhelming  num- 
bers, are  not  of  those  who.  conspiring  against 
good  government,  seeking  to  establish  the 
tyranny  of  misrule  and  license,  cower  beneath 
the  lashings  of  conscience,  and  quake  with 
the  fear  conjured  up  by  their  guilty  spirits. 
In  no  sense  of  the  word  were  they  traitors  — 
in  ever  3  sense  they  were  true  anri  loyal  to  their 
States,  ancestry  and  traditions.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cold  definition  prescribed  by  legal 
codes,  all  ingenuous  men  will  agree  with  me 
that  he  only  is  a  traitor  who  perfidiously  be- 
trays a  trust  or  a  country.  It  is  the  motive, 
tlie  moral  quality  of  the  act,  rather  than  the 
act  itself,  which  stamps  its  nature.  *  *  * 
What  son  of  the  North,  enemy  though  he  in  i  v 
have  been,  who  has  stood  beside  the  grave  of 
a  Lee,  a  Johnston,  or  a  Jackson,  but  has  felt 
pride  in  remembering  they  were  of  the  same 
race  and  nationality  as  himself?  Who  that 
has  recalled  their  lives  but  has  felt  within 
him  a  nobler  flame  of  devotion  to  principle,  a 
higher  perception  of  duty,  a  sterner  resolve 
to  Buffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  the  right .; 
*  *  *  These  remarks  are  made  in  no  spirit 
of  bitterness  or  resentment,  with  no  intention 
or  desire  of  reopening  those  vexed  and  unprof- 


itable issues  over  which  have  rolled  the  red 
waves  of  war.  On  the  contrary  their  only  ob- 
ject is  to  vindicate  the  motives  and  memories  of 
the  men  of  the  South,  living  and  dead,  who 
lost  all  save  honor,  in  an  irretrievable  defeat. 
Much  as  we  need  and  desire  a  cessation  of  all 
bitterness,  and  a  restoration  of  kindly  rela- 
tions, we  cannot  afford  it  at  the  expense  of 
self-respect ;  we  cannot  admit  to  our  children 
and  posterity  that  we  were  a  rebellious  crew 
of  malcontents,  prepared  to  rule  or  ruin. 
*  *  *  The  soldiers  in  Blue  have  on  many 
a  fatal  day  met  the  men  in  Gray,  face,  to  face, 
and  looked  into  their  eyes  long  enough  to 
see  depicted  there  manly  resolution  and  de- 
voted courage,  but  naught  that  savored  of 
treachery  or  dishonor.  The  best  guaranty 
they  can  offer  of  their  sincere  desire  for  har- 
mony is  the  constancy  with  which  they  ad- 
hered to  a  failing  cause  —  the  heroism  with 
which  they  clung  to  the  battle-torn  flag  of 
their  confederacy  when  all  hope  had  fled! 
This  sentiment,  so  long  repressed,  is  at  last 
finding  voice,  and  with  no  uncertain  sound 
proclaims  that  the  States  of  the  South  shall 
have  the  opportunity,  so  long  desired,  of  rees- 
tablishing friendly  relations  with  those  of  the 
North  — that  they  shall  be  welcomed  into  the 
noble  sisterhood  of  the  Union,  not  as  traitor- 
ous and  conquered  provinces,  but  as  equals. 
A  few  men  of  influence  with  their  countrymen 
of  the  North,  of  enlarged  views  and  patriotic 
impulses,  years  since  realized  that  the  so- 
called  Union,  in  its  then  condition,  was  a  bro- 
ken circle,  and  that  the  States  of  the  South 
were  necessary  to  a  full  restoration  of  that 
glorious  galaxy  that  bedecked  the  nation's 
Hag  in  the  better  days  of  the  Republic.  With 
peculiar  magnanimity,  and  an  eye  single  to 
the  glory  of  the  toho'e  country,  they  advoca- 
ted universal  amnesty  for  all  past  offenses, 
and  invoked  the  people  of  both  sections  to 
bury  all  past  differences  in  a  common  grave. 
Their  words  and  acts  have  taken  deep  root  in 
the  minds  of  both  the  North  and  South,  and 
bear  glorious  fruit  in  the  evidences  of  an  uni- 
versal fraternization  all  along  the  iine.  *  *  * 
May  we  not  venture  the  assertion,  then,  from 
recent  manifestations  everywhere  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  both  North  and  South,  that 
what  seemed  to  us  the  destruction  of  every 
hope  in  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
the  death  of  her  truest  and  bravest  sons,  may 
yet  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  our 
common  country  ?  If,  by  the  Tjouring  out  of 
their  blood  they  have  watered  the  tree  of  lib- 
erty, and  by  a  contemplation  of  their  virtues 
have  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  both  North  and 
South  a  truer  feeling  of  respect  for  each  other, 
and  greater  regard  for  the  blessings  of  peace 
under  the  constitutional  government  of  our 
fathers,  then  their  death  has  not  been  in 
vain.  *  *  *  It  tells  mankind  that  the 
Republic  is  not  a  failure  —  that  like  a  young 
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giant  struggling  in  the  toils,  it  has  shaken 
from  its  limbs  all  impediments,  and  stands 
forth  to  begin  afresh  the  race  in  the  lists  of  civ- 
ilization and  of  progress.  In  that  race  let  us 
not  be  left  behind.  We  have  much  to  do.  In 
the  building  up  of  our  decayed  industries,  in 
the  fostering  and  enlargement  of  our  com- 
merce and  manufactories,  in  the  advancement 
of  the  arts  and  sciencies,  in  the  education  and 
elevation  of  the  masses,  will  be  found  work 
for  every  hand." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the  grandilo- 
quence poured  out  on  this  and  on  recent 
occasion3,  in  which  the  South  has  claimed  re- 
cognition of  the  North,  on  account  of  its  pre- 
sent loj^alty  to  the  Union,  that  there  is  an  un- 
der current  of  sentiment  which  points  to  the 
white  men  alone  as  being  interested  in  the 
movement.  "  We  but  acknowledge  a  senti- 
ment which  has  found  lodgment  in  the  hearts 
of  six  million  people,"  said  Gen.  Wright.  The 
negro  race,  numbering  four  millions,  is  alto- 
gether ignored,  although  there  must  be  up- 
wards of  800,000  colored  men  entitled  to  the 
ballot.  No  mention  is  made  of  their  educa- 
cation  ;  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  peace 
ful  exercise  of  their  rights  as  citizens  ;  no  in- 
dication is  given  that  the  future,  in  regard  to 
them,  will  be  different  from  the  past.  Myste- 
rious allusion  is  made  to  national  sorrow  for 
the  Southern  dead — to  liberty — constitutional 
liberty — to  confederate  blood  having  watered 
the  tree  of  liberty  —  have  no  force,  unless 
every  citizen  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  is  protected  while  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  citizenship,  and  is  permitted  to  earn 
an  honest  living  for  himself  and  family  by 
his  daily  labor. 

The  South  commits  a  great  blunder,  when 
it  supposes  the  loyal  North  do  not  under- 
stand that  their  attempt  to  destroy  the  Union 
was  treason  of  the  rankest  kind.  The  peo- 
jue  of  the  North,,  however,  are  willing  to 
bridge  the  bloody  chasm,  if  the  South  will 
act  justly  and  obey  the  law.  Never,  under 
the  old  institutions,  was  the  condition  of  the 
South  so  prosperous  and  the  avenues  for 
wealth  so  many  and  so  certain.  But  the  war 
wrought  a  change  which  cannot  be  resisted  ; 
and  until  that  change  is  recognized,  is  ac- 
cepted in  sober  truth,  there  will  always  be 
danger  and  discord.  If  the  prominent  south- 
erners really  mean  what  they  say  about  a 
reconciliation  and  fraternal  spirit  prevailing 


all  over  the  Union,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  help  it.  Let  them  live  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Constitution  ;  and  whether  they 
regret  the  past  or  not,  they  may  rest  assured 
that  history  will  deal  justly  with  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Confederate  States. 

No  language  of  ours  is  strong  enough  to 
express  our  disapprobation  of  the  introduc- 
tory statement  of  the  report  we  quote  in 
the  Memphis  Appeal:  "The  cut  tain  is  down, 
the  lights  are  out,  the  play  is  over.''''  Was  the 
whole  affair — strewing  the  graves  of  the  dead 
with  flowers — the  poem — the  oration — a  the- 
atric display,  to  draw  forth  the  applause  of 
the  audience  who  understand  the  fond  illu- 
sion, and  did  not  go  away  disappointed  ?  We 
are  sorry  to  see  the  same  thought  reappear  in 
another  locality  in  the  South,  where  the 
histrionic  reference  is  made  to  apply  to  the 
presence  of  the  confederate  officers  at  the 
centennial  proceedings  at  Bunker's  Hill. 
The  Richmond  Dispatch  says  that  "Boston 
"maybe  considered  the  head  and  front  of 
"the  alienation  of  the  North — the  hotbed 
"of  those  opinions  and  sentiments  that  were 
"at  war  with  Southern  notions  and  feelings, 
"and  the  renewal  of  brotherly  feeling  and 
"the  avowal  of  reciprocal  pledges  between 
"her  people  and  ours  have  a  significance 
"and  potency  with  like  demonstrations." 
These  words  seem  to  reflect  a  very  proper 
condition  of  mind — a  mind  returning  to 
loyalty  from  which  it  had  severed.  But  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  following  lines  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  article  : — 

"  The  Government  has  changed  the  play,  an  I 
"the  dresses  an  I  decorations,  and  stage  machinery 
"which  were  employed  in  the  odious  drama  at 
"  Washington;  for  the  intermediate  years  of  sad- 
"  ness  have  been  almost  entirely  laid  aside  as 
"cast  off,''  never  we  hope  to  be  donned  again.'" 

Bah  !  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national 
justice,  based  upon  a  national  conscience, 
and  the  people  of  the  South  Avill  discover 
that  the  people  of  the  North  were  never  less 
disposed  to  take  part  in  a  farce  if  they  know  it. 
They  desire  to  be  kind  and  conciliatory  in 
word  and  deed,  when  they  see  a  proper  spirit 
manifested  by  the  leaders  of  the  South.  But 
they  never  were  more  in  earnest  that  the 
great  object  for  which  the  war  was  fought 
shall  be  accomplished,  and  will  never  cease 
to  direct  their  labors  specifically  to  that  end. 
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The  liglit  of  experience  does  not  flicker  with 
an  uncertain  radiance.  They  have  learned 
many  lessons — among  them  the  eternal  dis- 
tinction hetween  right  and  wrong  has  heen 
hnrned  into  their  hearts.  True  patriotism 
at  this  day,  is  of  no  doubtful  import.  It  has 
not  a  douhle  meaning — a  different  meaning 
North  and  South.  Children  in  the  North  and 
South  must  use  it  in  the  same  sense,  and 
employ  the  same  illustrations.  The  soldiers 
and  the  people  who  defended  and  loved  the 
Union,  cannot  he  misled  upon  the  subject. 
They  would  not  seek  for  the  sun  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  starless  midnight.  Nor  could  they 
derive  patriotic  inspiration  from  the  graves 
of  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  other  officers 
of  the  Rebellion.  These  and  others  were 
educated  by  the  nation  to  defend  her.  In- 
stead of  that  they  stabbed  her  in  the  bosom, 


and  fought  for  her  destruction,  using  the 
knowledge  she  gave  them  for  the  purpose. 
No  !  inspiration  must  come  from  those  who 
died  that  the  nation  might  live,  and  that  the 
Union  may  be  lasting  and  free  and  prosper- 
ous, the  sentiments  that  induced  the  men  of 
the  South  to  engage  in  the  fratricidal  strife 
must  be  rendered  odious  and  be  blotted  out, 
and  a  new  career  be  entered  upon,  whose 
fruit  shall  be  peace  and  justice,  practical 
freedom  and  fraternity  in  political  effort,  and 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  Then 
the  bond  of  union  will  be  perpetuated  by  the 
might  of  right ;  and  the  sentimental  glory 
of  the  galaxy  of  States,  with  wrong  contin- 
ued, so  often  spoken  of,  will  fade  away  like 
a  nightmare  in  the  health  and  glow  of  a  real 
restoration,  which  shall  enhance  the  grand- 
eur and  stability  of  the  Great  E.epublic. 
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''We  are  more,  heavily  taxen  by  our  idle- 
ness,   pride  aiti    f»i  h.  Than   we,  are  tax  .d    b> 

Goveiuditiit.  '* — Franklin. 

Even  among  intelligent  men,  who.  on 
almost  all  other  public  questions  are  pretty 
well  informed,  there  is  no  little  misconcep- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  Taxes  and  Tariffs,  the 
two  main  sources  of  the  Federal  revenues. 

Omitting  for  the  present  farther  reference 
to  tariffs,  the  writer  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent the  system  of  Federal  taxation  so  that 
it  may  meet  the  comprehension  of  every 
intelligent  reader. 

The  charge  is  often  made  by  those  who 
wish  to  misrepresent  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  render  the  Administration  un- 
popular that  the  people  are  burdened  and 
oppressed  by  Federal  taxation.  Confiding 
farmers  and  others  who  believe  political 
speakers  and  writers  are  as  honest  as  them- 
selves, accept  these  statements  as  true,  and 
become  prejudiced  against  the  party  in 
power.  Now.  if  the  facts  were  examined 
and  the  subject«of  taxation  presented  in  its 
true  bearing  upon  society,  those  very  men 
would  be  among  the  first  to  admire  the  sim- 
plicity and  justice  of  the  present  system  of 
Federal  taxation  and  give  it  their  support. 
But  to  the  subject,  and  first  — 


WHAT    IS    A  TAX.   AXD  WHY    IS    IT    XEEDED  ? 

A  tax  is  an  assessment  for  a  specific 
amount  made  upon  property  for  a  specific 
purpose,  under  Federal  or  State  authority  ; 
or,  it  may  be  a  lax  on  incomes  or  annual 
earnings,  or  a  personal  or  poll-tax  on  each 
adult  citizen. 

Each  State  adopts  its  own  mode  of  taxa- 
tion, and  the  State  tax  is  always  distinct 
from  the  Federal  tax.  The  State  may  raise 
its  necessary  revenue  from  a  tax  on  real 
estate  alone,  but  the  usual  mode  is  to  make 
up  the  requisite  amount  by  an  assessment 
on  personal  property  as  well  as  on  real  es- 
tate, to  which  is  added  usually  a  personal  or 
poll-tax  on  each  male  adult,  of  one,  and 
sometimes  two  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Federal  Government  pursues  a  differ- 
ent policy.  The  main  source  of  its  revenues 
is  the  tariff  on  imported  goods.  But  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  of  which  the  late  rebellion 
affords  an  example,  personal  property  and 
incomes  are  taxed  to  meet  a  specific  emer- 
gency. But  Internal  revenue  taxes  are 
always  dropped  with  the  removal  of  the  cause 
for  their  collection. 

A  revenue  is  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  demands  on  the  United 
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States  Treasury  for  the  annual  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  the  expenses  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  payment  of  pensions,  Indian, 
and  other  ordinary  expenditures,  the  whole 
amounting  to  about  $275,000,000  per  annum. 
State,  country,  and  municipal  taxes,  over 
which  the  Federal  Grovernment  exercises  no 
control,  provide  revenues  from  which  the 
ordinary  expenditures  for  legislation,  schools, 
roads,  State  public  improvement,  and  other 
State,  county  or  municipal  expenses  are 
paid.  In  recent  years  many  of  the  States 
have  allowed  their  ordinary  public  expendi- 
tures to  increase  much  more  rapidly  than 
;he  increase  of  population  and  wealth.  This 
ias  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  of 
taxation,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  should 
ilways  be  avoided.  It  can  now  be  overcome 
mly  by  rigid  economy  in  the  public  expen- 
litures  and  submission  to  a  pretty  severe 
;ax  until  the  State,  county  and  municipal 
ndebtedness  is  liquidated.  Other  States 
lave  been  scrupulously  careful,  and  have 
lot  allowed  their  expenditures  to  exceed 
;heir  revenues,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  to 
je  overcome  in  the  following  year  or  two. 
These  States  are  out  of  debt — some  of  them 
entirely  so — and  they  are  generally  prosper- 

)US. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  general  subject 
)f  taxes  and  revenues,  the  attention  of  the 
;eader  will  now  be  directed  more  particu- 
arly  to  the  present 

POLICY  AND  SCOPE  OF    FEDERAL  TAXATION. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  is  to  de- 
Be  the  largest  portion  of  the  necessary 
'evenues  from  the  tariff  on  imported  goods. 
The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  which  com- 
menced June  30,  1875,  were  made  on  the 
allowing  basis : 

horn  customs $170,000,000 

?rom  Internal  revenue 10(5,000,000 

from  other  sources 17,000,000 

Total  estimates $293,000,000 

f.lt  is  believed  now,  by  experienced  officials, 
udging  from  the  improving  condition  of  the 
JOuntry  and  the  weekly  increase  of  receipts 
iince  the  estimates  were  made,  that  the  inter- 
nal revenue  receipts  for  the  current  year  will 
•each  $120,000,000  or  over.     Of  this,  nearly 


$100,000,000  will  be  derived  from  spirits, 
beer,  and  tobacco  in  their  various  forms. 
The  balance  comes  from  the  tax  on  patent 
medicines,  perfumery,  matches  and  banking 
capital.  These  are  the  only  articles  subject 
to  a  Federal  tax.  And  as  showing  what 
the  Republican  party  has  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  decreasing  the  taxes  caused  by 
the  Democratic  rebellion,  it  may  be  stated 
that  while  the  Internal  revenue  receipts,  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  amounted  to  $109,- 
500,000  and  those  for  the  current  year  will 
be  about  the  same,  the  internal  revenues  for 
1866  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  nine  mil- 
lion, two  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousan  /,  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  forty-two  cents, 
exclusive  of  a  direct  income  tax,  collected 
during  the  same  year,  amounting  to  $1,947,- 
754.12. 

Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  only  about 
half  a  dozen  different  articles  are  now  sub- 
ject to  a  tax,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
briefly  the  sources  whence  the  enormous  tax 
of  previous  years  was  derived.  From  March, 
1865,  to  July,  1866,  during  which  period 
internal  revenue  taxation  was  at  its  greatest 
height,  all  manufactures  of  every  description, 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions  specially 
exempted,  were  subject  to  a  tax.  A  tax  was 
also  imposed  on  all  slaughtered  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  ;  on  the  gross  receipts  of  adver- 
tisements, lotteries,  theatres,  operas,  cir- 
cuses, &c. ;  of  express,  insurance  and  tele- 
graph companies ;  of  canals,  steamboats, 
ships,  barges,  stage  coaches,  railroads,  &c; 
on  dealers'  sales,  auction  sales,  and  brokers' 
sales  of  merchandise,  stocks,  bonds,  foreign 
exchange,  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin  ; 
on  billiard  tables,  carriages,  piano-fortes,  gold 
watches,  yachts,  gold  and  silver  plate,  articles 
of  luxury  kept  for  use  ;  on  bank  capital, 
circulation  and  deposits  ;  on  passports,  lega- 
cies and  successions  ;  on  dividends  and  ad- 
ditions to  surplus  of  banks,  railroad,  canal, 
turnpike  and  insurance  companies  ;  on  sala- 
ries of  United  States  officers  and  employes  ; 
on  the  annual  income  of  all  persons,  in  ex- 
cess of  $600  per  annum;  on  legal  instru- 
ments, such  as  deeds,  bonds,  mortgages, 
&c.  ;  on  proprietary  medicines,  perfumeries 
and  cosmetics  ;  and  on  friction  matches  and 
playing  cards.      All  persons  engaged  as  auc- 
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tioneers,  brokers,  dealers,  peddlers,  manu- 
facturers, lawyers,  physicians,  &c,  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a  special  tax  for  carrying  on 
their  business,  trade,  or  profession  —  in 
short,  nearly  every  available  source  was 
made  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Government. 

ANNUAL     RECEIPTS     FROM      INTERNAL      REVENUE 
AND  INCOME    TAXES. 

The  first  revenues  derived  from  the  tax  on 
incomes  were  collected  during  the  fiscal  year 
1 862,  and  in  the  following  year  from  the 
tax  on  property,  &c.  The  Income  tax  has 
ceased  altogether,  under  act  of  Congress,  and 
the  Internal  revenue  taxes  have  been  reduced 
about  two- thirds  below  their  maximum  in 
1866.  The  following  official  tables  show  the 
net  receipts  for  each  vear : 


Internal  Revenue. 

Direct  Tax. 

1862  

1863 

1864 

$37,640,787.95 
109,741,1.^4.10 
209,464,215.25 
309,226,813.42 
266,027.537.43 
191.087,589.41 
158,356,460.86 
184,899,756.49 
143,098,153.63 
130,642,177.72 
113,729,314.14 
102,644,746.98 

$1,795,331.73 

1,485,103.61 

475,648.96 

1865..' 

1,200,573.03 

1866 

1,974,754.12 
4,200,233.70 

1,788,145.85 
765.685.61 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

229^102.88 

1871 

1872 

580,355.37 

1873  

*  315,254.51 

1874. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  just  where  the 
Internal  revenues  come  from,  the  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  the  tax  for  1874  is  given. 
There  was  collected  from — 

Spirits $49,444,089.85 

Tobacco 33,242,875.62 

Fermented  liquors 9,H04,679.72 

Banks  and  bankers 3,387,160.67 

Penaltes,  etc 364,216.34 

Adhesive  stamps  f  6,136,844.64 

Balances  J  761,880.14 


$102,644,746.98 

*  Balances  du<>  in  1871,  culeet^d  in  1872  anri 
1873,  and  covered  into  the  U  .  S.  Treasury  in  the 
lattt-r  year. 

f  Includes-  stamps  on  bank  ^heck-<  &c  ,  per- 
fumery,  o«8HietiCa,  paten*  medicines,  mat  hes 
&c. ,  k'M>wn  as  proprietory  s  jinps 

X  Balances  from  articles-  and  occupations  for- 
merly taxed,  but  now  exempt. 


The  largest  receipts  from  Intenral  revenue  * 
were  collected  in  1866  ;  from  personal  in** 
come  the  largest  collection  was  in  1867 
From  these  sources  combined  the  largest  an1 ^ 
nual  collection,  as  will  be  seen,  was  made  iif ( 
1866,  and  amounted  to  $311,174,567,74. 

Since  July,    1866,   taxes  have   been  gradlia 
ually   reduced  until   the    amount    of    taxe:re 
repealed  now  reaches   an    aggregate    of   twc 
hundred  million  dollars  per  annum,  a  reduc 
tion  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  tax  of  forme 
years. 

The  internal  revenue  taxes,  as  stated,  hav 
been  removed  from  all  articles  exceptin: 
spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  patent  medicines,  per 
fumery,  matches,  and  banking  capital ;  ani 
the  revenues  from  these  sources  are  collecte 
mainly  by  stamps,  which  are  paid  for  oi 
delivery,  thus  materially  reducing  the  cos 
of  collecting  the  internal  revenues. 

The  percentage  cost  of  assessing  and  col 
lecting  the  revenues  —  adhesive  stamp 
excepted — from  1863  to  1874,  inclusive,  a 
deduced  from  the  expenses  allowed  by  th< 
the  Fifth  Auditor,  by  whom  the  accounts  o 
internal  revenue  officers  are  adjusted,  is  a 
follows  : 


i 


Fiscal  years. 


1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


Cost   of  assessinj 
and  collecting. 


6  per 

4  per 

2  4-10  per 
2  2-10  per 

2  3-10  per 
4  4-10  per 
4  2-10  per 

3  5-10  per 

4  4-10  per 
4  4-10  per 
4  2-10  per 
4  1-10  per 


cent 

cen 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

centra 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 


Add  to  this,  allowance  or  drawbacks,  refund 
ing  taxes,  cost  of  stamps,  paper,  and  dies,  an 
the  expenses  of  the  office  at  Washington — i] 
all  about  2  per  cent,  additional  —  and  we  hav 
the  total  cost  of  collecting  the  internal  reve 
nue,  showing  an  economy  probably  without 
parallel. 

WHO  PAYS  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXES  ? 

As  tbere  is  a  perpetual  Democratic  how 
falling  upon  the  ears  of  the  people  about  th 
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jurdens  of  Federal  taxation,  it  will  be  well, 
[Irhile  we  have  the  figures  and  facts  before  us, 
;,o  ascertain  who  are  tax-payers  and  who  .are 
ot.  If  a  family  uses  fifty  boxes  of  matches, 
;f  ordinary  size,  in  a  year,  they  pay  fifty  cents 
a  taxes  to  support  the  Government.  If  they 
adbiave  occasion  to  use  a  few-  bottles  of  patent 
ledicines  ;  or  if  the  ladies  are  disposed  to 
jiidulge  in  perfumery  ;  or  if  the  head  of  the 
amily  is  well  to  do  and  keeps  a  bank  account, 
,n  which  he  occasionally  draws  a  check,  these 
acidents  may  occasion  an  annual  expenditure 
jjf  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  in  taxes.  But  this  in- 
ludes  the  entire  list  of  articles  taxed,  except- 
ng  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco  in  their  various 
orms.  But  tbe  latter  articles  are  not  included 
,mong  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  they  are  lux- 
uries ;  they  pay  nearly  the  whole  of  the  in- 
ernal  revenue  taxes,  and  those  who  indulge 
n  them  are  the  tax-payers.  And  yet  with 
raxes  added  the  consumption  of  tobacco, 
pirits  and  beer,  is  annually  increasing. 
Oealers  in  those  articles  not  only  add  the 
imount  of  the  tax  to  the  cost  of  their  goods, 


but  they  fix  a  profit  on  the  tax  itself,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  do  on  the  original 
price  for  the  article  before  the  tax  is  added. 
In  other  words,  the  tax  pays  the  same 
rate  of  profit  as  the  goods — and  yet  the  con- 
sumption increases.  The  dealer  rarely  com- 
plains of  the  tax  ;  he  makes  money  out  of 
it,  and  the  slave  to  artificial  appetite  pays  it 
all.  If  the  tax  falls  more  heavily  upon  the 
Democratic  party  than  upon  any  other  class, 
it  is  only  because  they  are  the  larger  con- 
sumers of  those  articles.  Abstinence  is  a 
perfect  remedy,  against  which  neither  the 
Government  nor  the  Republican  party  will 
interpose  an  obstacle.  If  Republicans  feel 
the  burden  they  have  only  to  curtail  their 
daily  use  of  these  worse  than  useless  articles, 
and  their  taxes  will  become  less.  The  pay- 
ment of  internal  revenue  taxes  is  a  matter, 
therefore,  wholly  within  the  control  of  each 
individual  ;  and  if  his  appetites  cause  him 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  does  it  from  choice,  not  from  com- 
pulsion. 
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•  During  the  civil  war  several  border  states 
mssed  under  Republican  control.  The  rea- 
sons therefor  are  obvious  and  need  no  recap- 
tulation.  In  the  following  years  of  recon- 
itruction,  eleven  southern  States  were  dis- 
inctly  under  Republican  direction.  The 
constitutions,  under  which  they  were  again 
'ecognized  as  entitled  to  representation  in 
Jongress,  were  framed  by  conventions,  the 
([majority  in  each  of  which  were  of  the  party 
oyal  to  the  Union  and  the  national  will.  In 
the  border,  as  well  as  reconstructed  States, 
^provisions  were  either  engrafted  on  their  old 
constitutions,  or  others  were  framed,  as  in 
West  Virginia  and  Missouri,  in  harmony  with 
the  new  order  of  things. 

The  salient  points  of  these  constitutions 
were,  primarily,  the  embodiment  of  distinct 
recognitions  of  the  freedom  of  all  men,  their 
Quality  before  the  law,  and  of  the  direct 
snunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  national  sov- 
ereignty as  against  that  of  State  Rights. 

Secondarily,  or  rather  to  secure  the  due 
administration  of  these  equities,  the  new 
constitutions  embodied  provisions  prohibit- 


ing the  payment  of  debts  on  account  of  re- 
bellion and  slavery,  requiring  the  estab- 
lishing of  judicial  and  jury  systems  open  to 
all  ;  of  free  public  schools,  and  making 
other  changes  in  the  same  spirit,  such  as 
that  of  basing  representation  on  population, 
instead  of  territory  or  wealth,  which  in 
many  of  the  former  slave  States  were  either 
controlling  or  equal  factors  with  population 
or  electors.  There  were  also  the  re-division 
of  the  counties  into  the  townships  or  some 
similar  form,  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
the  habit  of  civil  dissension  and  self  reliance, 
which  long  experience  has  taught  the  north- 
ern states  to  be  essential  to  political  growth 
and  security. 

There  were  another  class  of  provisions, 
temporary  and  precautionary  in  character,  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  which  different  opinions 
prevail.  These  were  the  limitations  imposed 
in  the  form  of  test  oaths  or  direct  disqualifi- 
cation of  certain  classes,  ;n  consequence  of 
their  activity  or  participation  in  the  then 
recent  rebellion. 

These  have  proved  to  be  a  vulnerable  fea- 
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ture — the  heel  of  our  Achilles.  Here  the 
arrows  of  the  southern  Hector  have  pene 
trated.  On  the  cry  raised  and  disorganiza- 
tion induced  thereby,  the  border  States,  and 
a  majority  of  the  reconstructed  States,  with 
the  aid  of  organized  violence,  directed 
against  the  new-made  citizens  and  their 
friends  of  the  white  race,  have  reverted  back 
to  the  Democracy — the  party  which  has  been 
nationally  and  sectionally  consistent  only  in 
two  things— sympathy  with  slavery  and  its 
consequent  treason,  and  an  eager  desire  to 
get  back  to  power  at  any  cost  and  under 
almost  any  pretence. 

It  is  worth  while  observing  how  and  in 
what  way  the  Democratic  victories  have 
been  used  in  the  South.  In  every  instance 
the  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  two 
points:  First,  a  direct  social,  political  and 
personal  control  of  the  colored  citizen,  his 
labor  and  vote,  and  second — a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  State  constitutions.  In  the 
latter  effort  the  aim  is  distinct  and  defi- 
nite. It  is  to  substitute  evasive  or  delusive 
phraseology  for  that  which  was  so  directly 
framed  and  adopted,  in  regard  to  State 
Rights,  secession  and  the  non-payment  of 
rebel  or  pro-slavery  claims,  to  destroy  the 
township  system,  evade  the  population  basis, 
and  break  down  by  omissions  of  needed 
power,  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools. 

A  pertinent  example  of  all  these  things 
is  being  exhibited  in  Missouri — a  State  which 
has,  since  1820,  been  the  battle  ground  of 
contending  systems.  For  more  than  a  gen- 
eration it  has  been  ruled  by  those  who  sus- 
tained the  most  ultra  doctrines  of  State  sov- 
ereignty, while  as  a  fact,  its  existence  as  a 
State,  is  due  to  the  common  purchase,  settle- 
ment and  effort  of  the  entire  people.  Formed 
from  the  Louisiana  purchase,  its  Democratic 
politicians  have  claimed  the  right  of  the  rob- 
ber, and  were  only  foiled  in  1861,  by  bolder 
men  than  themselves. 

In  1805,  northern  and  national  influences 
controlled  this — the  Keystone  State  of  the 
Continental  interior — and  a  constitution  was 
framed,  denying  State  sovereignty,  estab- 
lishing free  schools,  and  basing  representa- 
tion on  population.  These  were  chief  among 
it    principal  features.     The  latter  was  essen- 


tial to  a  redemption  of  the  State.  By  the 
constitution  of  1820,  under  which  it  was  ad-k 
mitted,  territory,  not  inhabitants,  controlled, 
every  county  being  allowed  at  least  one 
representative,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
total  number  of  representatives  were  so 
limited  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  better 
settled  portions  of  the  State  to  acquire  the 
influences   justly  belonging  thereto.  < 

This  system  has  been  defended  from  the 
beginning  as  a  Democratic  principle.  It  has 
been  strenuously  sustained  as  a  measure 
of  policy  and  with  good  reasons,  as  it  delib- 
erately committed  that  great  State  for  45 
years  to  the  rule  of  a  minority,  and  that  the 
more  ignorant,  illiterate,  prejudiced  and  in- 
tolerant of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  who  are 
inevitably  the  bulk  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  Bourbon  Democracy  unlearn  nothing. 
Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  renewed  con- 
trol of  the  State  through  the  ambition  of 
German-American  leaders  who  desired  to 
keep  their  followers  intact,  as  a  balance-of- 
power  element,  and  by  the  effect  of  another1 
feeling — that  of  revolt  against  civil  disabili- 
ties, which  was  felt  by  a  Republican  minority, 
more  generous  than  wise,  the  Bourbons 
now  kick  in  the  face  the  men  on  whose 
shoulders  they  first  climbed  back  to  power, 
and  proceed  to  make  a  constitution  by  which 
they  fondly  expect  to  ensure  a  long  continued 
lease  to  themselves  and  party  associates, 
present  and  prospective. 

Of  course  the  Convention  is  Democratic. 
There  are  fair  reasons  to  believe  that  even  with 
fair  play  on  their  own  part,  the  Democracy 
might  continue  to  control  the  State  —  at  least 
for  some  years  to  come.  The  accessions  to  its 
population  for  some  years  past,  appear  to 
have  been  most  largely  drawn  from  Kentucky 
and  the  southern  portions  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio,  as  well,  also,  from  Tennessee. 
These  are  all  Democratic  strongholds.  Be- 
sides, a  large  number  of  the  ex-Confederate 
soldiery  belonging  to  Missouri,  originally 
disbanded  in  Texas,  have  returned  to  their 
own  State.  This  secures  present  success!^. 
But  the  two  great  rivers  which  flow  through 
the  State,  bring  civilization  and  advanced 
ideason  their  waters.  The  lines  of  railroad, 
built  or  in  process  of  construction,  serve 
the  same  beneficent  end.  The  advent  of  liber- 
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al  thought  and  free  industry,  "to  the  man- 
ner 'born,"  is  a  death    blow  at  Bourbonism. 
This  is  understood   by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority. 

The  convention's  delusive  paraphrase  of  a 
bill  of  rights  —  so    far  as    it  deals  with  the 
5  relations  of  state  and  nation  —  need   not   be 
/  now  discussed.    Nor  will  it  be  well  to  digress 
to  the  avowed  hostility  displayed  toward  the 
i  system  of  free  schools,  which   a   Republican 
i  constitution    established,  and  legislatures  of 
i  that  faith  organized  and  sustained.      To  turn 
(  aside  and  point  to  the  presence  of  Waldo  P. 
'Johnson  —  a  confederate  politician,  who  is, 
avowedly,    unreconstructed  —  as    presiding 
n  officer,  is  also  unnecessary.     But  the  manner 
'in  which    the    People    of  Missouri,   without 
regard  to  party,  are  being  despoiled,  in  the 
-interests  of  a  bigoted  faction,   deserves  and 
must  command  exposure  —  illustrating  as  it 
"idoes  the  character  of  Democratic  reconstruc- 
tion. 

The  State  of  Missouri  is  now  divided  into 
117  counties,  and  contained,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870,  a  population  of  1,721,295. 
'Accepting  the  total  increase  for  the  preced- 
ing decade,  5  9,283,  as  the  standard  for  the 
one  now  passing,  and  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  persons  can  be  added  to  the  total  of 
11870,  making  the  present  estimated  popula- 
tion at  not  less  than  two  million  persons 
'iThe  injustice  perpetrated  by  the  Bourbon 
scheme  of  reconstruction  is  thus  made  greater, 
las  at  least  seven-tenths  of  this  increase  is  in 
the  counties  that  are  largely  disfranchised. 
[The  following  is  the  section  adopted  by  the 
Convention,  the  rule  for  representation,  the 

vote  being  42  to  17: 
: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  con- 
sist of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by 

Ithe  qualified  voters  ofthe  several  counties, and 
.apportioned  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
..•ratio  of  representation  shall  be  ascertained, 
•  it  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  by 

lividing  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
^f  the  State,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  cen- 
sus of  the  United  States,  by  the  number  2(10. 
j| .Each  county  having  one  ratio,  or  less,  shall 
jbe  entitled  to  one  Representative.  Each 
,  county    having    two-and-a-half    times    said 

ratio  shall  be  entitled  to  two  Representatives. 

Each  county  having  four  times  said  ratio 
n'ihall  be  entitled    to  three  Representatives. 

Each  county  having  six  times  said  ratio  shall 


be  entitlea  to  four  Representatives,  and  so 
on  above  that  number,  giving  one  additional 
member  for  every  two-and-a-half  additional 
ratio." 

The  St.  Louis  Republican,  (Democratic)  an 
able  paper  strongly  in  opposition  to  the  Ad- 
ministration, says  of  the  Convention's  ac- 
tion : 

A  majority  of  the  delegates,  representing 
a  minority  of  the  people  of  the  State,  have 
carried  their  point,  which  is  the  partial  dis- 
franchisement of  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  larger  counties.  The  representative 
ratio  is  to  be  determined  by  dividing  the 
whole  population  of  the  State  by  2 00  ;  this 
makes  the  ratio  under  the  last  census, 
8,630.  We  say  this  is  the  ratio  ;  but  it  is  only 
nominally  so  ;  in  point  of  fact,  the  provision 
adopted  after  fixing  it  as  the  r?>tio  of  repre- 
sentation, proceeds  to  disregard  it,  by  direct- 
ing that  36  counties  which  do  not  possess 
the  ratio  shall  still  have  one  representative 
each  ;  and,  second,  by  directing  that  24  other 
counties  that  possess  two  or  more  ratios  shall 
not  have  a  corresponding  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  therefore  gives  the  36  small 
counties  more  than  their  share  of  votes  in  the 
legislature  and  doubles  the  injustice  by  giv- 
ing the  24  larger  counties  less  than  their  due 
share. 

Besides  this  it  makes  a  cumulative  rule  of 
injustice — by  providing  that  a  county  to  be 
entitled  to  two  representatives  must  have 
two-and-a-half  ratios  ;  to  be  entitled  to  three 
representatives  it  must  have  four  ratios  ;  to 
be  entitled  to  four  representatives  it  must 
have  six  ratios  ;  and  to  be  entitled  to  more 
than  four  representatives  it  must  have  two- 
and-a-half  ratios  for  each  representative. 

Waldo  P.  Johnson,  an  ex-Senator  in  both 
the  Union  and  rebel  Senates,  and  presumably 
an  able  man,  defends  this  action  by  the  rob- 
ber plea —  that  the  small  counties  having 
the  power  now,  propose  to  keep  it,  right  or 
wrong.  It  is  worth  while  examining  this 
scheme  more  in  detail.  St.  Louis  city  and 
county  for  instance,  had  in  1870  a  population 
of  351,189.  Its  growth  during  the  preced- 
ing decade  was  160,665.  It  is  probably  not 
as  rapid  now.  But  it  will  be  safe  to  add 
about  50,000  to  that  of  1870,  making  a  total 
of  400,000  persons.  The  Bourbons  allow  St. 
Louis  17  members.  They  give  as  many  to 
the  same  number  of  counties  in  the  south- 
west section  of  the  State,  lying  close  to  the 
Arkansas   line,  and  known  to  have  the  most 
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benighted  inhabitants,  with  a  total  popula- 
tion of  about  96,000 persons,  no  one  of  them 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to 
secure  a  single  ratio.  The  36  counties  which 
are  each  given  a  single  representative, 
(including  the  17  referred  to),  have  each 
less  than  the  ratio  of  population  laid  down 
as  the  basis  of  representation.  These  counties 
with  a  total  population  of  J  90,000,  are  all  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  among  the' 
Ozark  mountains  and  the  swamps  and  bayous 
of  the  southeast,  contigious  to  the  Missis- 
>ippi.  They  are  at  present  inaccessible  to  rail- 
roads, and  are  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  population  was  largely  a 
bushwhacking  one  during  the  civil  war,  and 
is  made  up  of  the  classes  most  demoralized 
•  by  the  slave  system,  the  smaller  slaveholder, 
or  the  "  poor  whites."  They  have  been  re- 
inforced by  the  worst  elements  of  the  rebel 
forces,  that  Missouri  recruited.  It  is  to  tb.es e 
influences  that  Euarbonisin  deliberately  com- 
mits the  great  State  of  Missouri,  reftfsiug 
now  to  submit  this  question  separately  to 
the  people. 

The  analysis  carried  a  little  further  will 
prove  instructive.  On  the  Missouri  river, 
from  St.  Louis  upward,  there  are  twenty-five 
counties  (including  that  of  St.  Louis),  with 
a  total  population  (1ST0)  of  781,857,  which 
have  but  forty-eight  representatives,  or  one 
to  16,280  persons.  In  the  thirty-six  favored 
counties,  the  ratio  is  about  one  to  5,270. 
Pursued  further,  and  the  disparities  will  be 
even  greater.  Taking  forty-eight  counties 
of  Missouri,  lying  contigious  to  her  great 
rivers  and  railroad  lines,  the  chief  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  and  it  is  found  that  a 
population  of  1,165,706  (1870)  are  to  have 
but  seventy-seven  representatives,  while  the 
remaining  sixty-nine  counties,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  555,589,  have  sixty-nine  rep- 
resentatives. The  ratio  in  the  first  case  is 
over  15,000,  and  in  the  last  only  a  little  over 
8,000. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  character  of 
Bourbonism,  and  point  to  the  conditions 
they  mean  to  sustain.  Our  "  Liberal  "  friends 
there  are  almost  to  be  condoled  with,  aptly 
illustrating,  as  they  do,  the  parable  of  the 
spider  and  the  fly.  Surely  they  have  walked 
into  the  parlor  of  the  Democratic  spider,  and 


are  now  systematically  being  swallowed. 
Judging  from  the  buzzing,  the  process  is  not 
an  agreeable  one  —  to  the  fly.  As  there  are 
other  conventions  to  be  called  under  Demo- 
cratic auspices,  the  country  at  large  may 
know  what  to  expect,  from  the  example  Mis" 
souri  presents. 


The  States  Plights  Heeest  is  a  fit  one  to 
be  taught  in  States  and  by  men  who  lead 
therein — which  owe  their  existence  to  no 
previous  heritage  of  colonial  dependence,  or 
any  transitory  and  uncertain  e  nstence  as 
"  sovereign  and  independent"  States,— being 
carved  as  they  were  out  of  a  common  terri- 
tory, acquired  by  the  efforts  and  means  of 
all  the  people,  as  well  as  being  settled  by  per- 
sons from  every  State  without  preference. 
At  least  this  latter  was  so  up  to  1820,  when 
slavery  placed  ban  and  barrier,  in  the  way  of 
northern  migration  southward*  The  States 
of  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas  and  Texas,  six  out  of  the  eleven 
States  that  formed  the  slaveholders  confed- 
eracy, were  formed  from  common  territory 
belonging  to  the  Union,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion which  "We  the  People"  adopted. — 
Florida  was  won  from  Spain.,  as  also  a  part 
of  Alabama.  The  major  portion  of  that  State 
was  originally  in  possession  of  France,  as 
was  also  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkan- 
sas. Texas  was  wrested  from  Mexico,  by 
a  mixed  process  of  settlement  and  war- 
fare. It  might  perhaps  better  claim  a  little 
sovereign  right  than  the  others,  but  the 
conditions  of  admission  changed  all  such 
pretences.  Tennessee  was  part  of  the  colo- 
nies of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  ;  as  was 
also  Kentucky.  Missouri  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  Yet  these  are  the  States 
in  which  the  loudest  claims  are  made  for  the 
right  of  a  State  to  be  superior  at  its  own  will 
to  the  Nation.  There  are  twenty-four  out  of 
thirty-seven  States  thus  carved  from  a.  com- 
mon domain.  Of  these, Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  a  por- 
tion of  Wisconsin,  were  formed  from  the  ces- 
sion made  to  the  Union  by  Virginia  and  other 
States,  of  their  colonial  claims.  The  balance 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  formed  the 
British  cession  made  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
when  our  Independence  was  acknowledged. 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Nevada  and  Oregon  form 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  Califor- 
nia was  captured  from  Mexico. 
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NATIONAL. 

....At  the    close   of  the   last   month,    the 
difficulties  on  the  Mexican  horder,  had  as^ 
sumed  a  shape  more  threatening  to  interna- 
tional peace  than  theretofore.     The  General 
Government,  sincerely  appreciating  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  our  sister  Republic  has 
had    to    contend,   was    earnest   in   the    de- 
sire to  maintain  the  peace.     Annexation  is  a 
word  belonging  to  the  past.     The  Republican 
party  and  the  administrations  by  which  its 
policy  has  been  represented,  while  accepting 
the    "manifest  destiny"    idea   in  a   loftier, 
nobler  sense,  than  the  old  and  somewhat  buc- 
caneering one  in  which  it  was  formerly  used, 
have  not  sought  to  meddle  with  their  neigh- 
bors at  all,  North  or  South.     The  difference 
in  its  view  might  well  be  expressed  by  the 
words,  "attraction"  and  "gravitation,"  in- 
stead of   "annexation."     It    was  this   idea 
that  ruled  in  the  San  Domingo  matter.     We 
were  sought,   and    were   not  seeking.     Our 
course  toward  Spain  and  Cuba  has  been  gov- 
erned by  the  same  just  principle,  and  results 
vindicate  us,  however  hard  it  has  sometimes 
been  to  stay  the  impulses  in  favor  of  Cuba, 
which  have  often  impelled  us  to  action  not 
strictly  defensible  under  international  law. 
Towards  Mexico,  the  Republican  executives 
have  always  been  most  kindly  and  generous. 
Imagine  what  would  have  been  the  result  in 
the  days  of  filibustering  Democracy,  if  the 
"  Libra  Zone  ' '  had  existed  then,  and  been  as 
in  recent  years,  the   base  of  operations  by 
organized     Mexican    and    Indian    banditti  ? 
Their  States  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  would 
have  been  "annexed"  and  our  boundaries 
'  "  rectified  "  as  the  term  goes,  by  being  car- 
i  ried  to  the  summit  of  the  lesser  Cordilleras 
:that  traverse  that  portion  of  Mexico.     But' 
the  rule  of  justice  includes  that  of  acting  on 
knowledge,  and  it  has  been  well  understood 
at  the  national   capital,    that   the   Mexican 
government,  emerging  from  the  midst  of  dis- 
organizing events,  was  doing  all  it  could  to 
repress  turbulence  and  bring  the  "Zone" 
within  the  control  of  its  lawful    authority. 
It  has  been  a  four-cornered  struggle,  with 
the   people  of  Texas,  rather   more  anxious 


than  otherwise, for  a  "muss."  They  had  a 
justifiable  provocation  in  the  presence  of 
Cortinas  and  the  banditti,  whom  his  position 
at  Matamoras  has  encouraged  and  probably 
directed.  The  two  national  governments  have 
endeavored  to  keep  the  other  parties  within 
bounds. 

It  looked  a  few  weeks  since  as  if  the  United 
States  would  be  compelled  to  active  opera- 
tions on  Mexican  territory.  Preparations 
were  quietly  made  for  the  forwarding  of 
troops,  and  a  vessel  of  war  was  ordered  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  with  directions  to 
cause  the  American  side  of  the  river  to  be 
patrolled  by  steam  launches.  At  this  junc- 
ture, when  there  was  a  probability  that  the 
Governor  of  Texas  would  make  a  formal  de- 
mand on  the  Executive  for  national  aid  in 
suppressing  invasion  and  plundering,  the 
Mexican  Government  materially  aided  in 
solving  the  problem,  by  the  successful  arrest 
of  Cortinas  at  Matamoras  and  his  removal  as 
a  prisoner  on  a  gunboat  to  the  City  of 
Mexico  for  trial.  Our  vigilance  will  not  be 
slackened,  and  the  measures  now  adopted 
wisely  take  from  the  Texans  the  opportunity 
or  occasion,  that  it  is  probable  many  of  them 
desire,  to  embroil  the  two  Republics  in  war. 
We  shall  be  found  on  Mexican  soil,  if  it  is 
ever  necessary,  only  to  aid  its  government 
to  suppress  the  lawless  marauders  who  are 
as  much  the  enemies  of  Mexico  as  ours. 

...  The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  successful  outcome  so  far  of  the  Sioux 
negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  the  rights 
"so-called  "  claimed  by  those  Indians,  over 
certain  portions  of  Nebraska,  as  well  as  that 
of  hunting  in  the  Northern  portion  of  the 
Republican  valley.  Nothing  has  occured 
recently  that  so  pointedly  justifies  the  In- 
dian peace  policy.  The  money  paid  to  the 
Ogalallaand  Brulle  Sioux  is,  at  their  request, 
to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural tools,  cows  and  other  stock.  This  ac- 
tion showed  that  the  elder  chiefs  were  for  a 
peace  policy,  and  that  in  the  main,  they  con- 
trolled their  tribes.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  Black  Hills  cession,  or  so  much 
of  them  as  may  be  found  valuable  for  mining 
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purposes,  will  be  successfully  negotiated. 
Til  ere  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  a  general 
Indian  outbreak.  The  frontier  maxim  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  feed  than  tight,  has  been  fully 
justified.  The  Executive  has  ordered  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  charges  rela- 
tive to  the  Indian  Territory  against  contrac- 
tors for  Indian  supplies,  and  others.  The 
facts  that  are  being  brought  to  light,  show- 
ing the  bad  working  of  the  contract  system 
in  connection  with  such  matters,  in  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  construction  of  public  build- 
ings, are  evidences  of  the  truth  of  a  statement 
often  made — that  a  government  is  best  served 
when  it  serves  itself.  Under  the  old  army 
policy,  the  Western  posts,  etc.,  were  fur- 
nished by  trains  equipped  direct  by  the 
Quartermaster's  department.  There  is  al- 
ways so  large  a  margin  of  profit  in  contracts, 
taking  them  on  the  most  moderate  scale,  that 
contractors  are  readily  banded  into  "rings," 
and  corruption  funds  can  be  easily  raised  to 
continue  and  enlarge  the  system.  It  is  a 
legacy  of,  and  distinct  issue  from,  Dem- 
ocratic traditions,  which  teach  and  practice 
that  nothing  should  be  done  by  government 
that  can  be  done  by  individuals.  There  will 
probably  be  striking  ill  ^stations  of  this  view, 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Government  printing 
at  Washington,  through  the  Democratic 
House  in  the  next  Congress.  That  estab- 
lishment costs  about  two  millions  annually. 
The  same  amount  of  work  done  by  private 
parties  under  the  contract  system  would 
cost  at  least  five  millions,  and  probably  more. 

....  The  Treasury  officials  are  steadily  push- 
ing the  work  of  investigation  into  the  whis- 
ky frauds,  with  a  view  to  speedy  trial  of  the 
offenders.  The  agents  of  the  "whisky  ring" 
appear  just  now  to  be  busily  engage  I  in  get- 
ting up  a  counter-fire  of  charges  against  of- 
ficials and  others  who  were  instrumental  in 
breaking  the  frauds.  These  rumors  ;issail 
high  officials,  and  one  of  them  is  aimed  at 
the  Secretary  himself,  accusing  him  of  raid- 
ing only  those  places  that  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  whisky,  competed  with  the  distillers 
of  his  own  State.  The  public  Avill  know  how 
to  appreciate  these  libels,  by  the  source  from 
which  they  come.  It  is  well  to  hesitate  long 
over  charges  made  by  exposed  and  almost 
self-convicted  felons.     Secretary  Bristow  will 


see  that  the  rumors  in  circulation,  affecting 
the  integrity  of  officials  under  him  are  fully 
probed,  and  their  truth  or  falsehood  made 
clear. 

...  The  Board  charged  with  the  Centen- 
nial presentation  of  the  National  Depart- 
ments and  the  workings  of  Government 
under  them,  have  finally  concluded  to  con- 
struct a  building  in  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion Grounds  for  that  purpose.  The  cost  of 
the  building  is  to  be  $75,000,  and  the  design 
adopted  is  architecturally  elegant  and  appro- 
priate. Why  should  not  the  several  States 
follow  the  General  Government  and  construct 
around  its  building,  as  a  focal  centre,  struc- 
tures in  which  to  display  the  natural  products 
of  their  soil,  mines,  quarries,  forests  and 
waterways,  as  well  as  statistical  and  other 
proofs  of  State  condition  and  advancement. 
It  might  easily  be  arranged  so  that  several 
States,  if  not  willing  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  separate  structures,  could  com- 
bine and  exhibit  under  one  roof.  Think 
what  a  display  the  States  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Nevada  could  make  together. 
Those  of  New  England  might  do  the  same. 
The  Cotton  States  could  gather  under  one 
roof.  Others,  such  as  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  etc.,  could  well  afford  separate 
structures.  Of  course  what  would  be  ex- 
hibited therein  should  and  would  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  natural  products  which  illus- 
trate the  capacity  of  the  State  to  support  life 
and  industry ;  and  to  the  processes  and  re- 
sults that  make  manifest  its  administrative 
ability  and  progress. 

CENTENNIAL    CELEBRATIONS. 

....  The  "Fourth"  wa=;  celebrated  South  and 
North  with  general  earnestness  and  hearti- 
ness. Two  quite  notable  gatherings  were 
had  at  Memphis  and  Atlanta — the  orator  at 
the  latter  place  being  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
a  man  who  is  physically  a  wonder  and  intel- 
lectually a  surprise.  His  oration  is  marked  . 
by  the  absence  of  nearly  every  objection- 
able sentiment  ;  even  his  presentation  of 
"State  Rights  Constitutionalism"  being  more 
than  usually  moderate,  and  certainly  less  of- 
fensive than  formerly.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct philosophies  of  sovereignty  in  this 
country — that  of  the  Nation  and  that  of  the 
States  as  joined  in  a  Confederation,  or  to  use 
a  word  much  less  offensive  from  its  memories 
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and  more  distinctly  representing  the  general 
idea — a  Federation.  The  Nation  is  almost 
modern  as  a  distinct  growth  of  political  life. 
In  mediaeval  and  ancient  history  but  faint 
traces  are  found  of  such  a  collective  entity. 
The  City,  the  State,  the  Sovereign,  and  later, 
the  Confederation  in  various  forms,  have  each 
asserted  their  place  in  the  life  of  the  race. 
But  Nationality  could  not  really  exist  until 
the  people  were  recognized.  Their  recogni- 
tion, with  consequent  assumption  of  power, 
created  the  nation  in  the  sense  we  know  and 
understand  the  term.  Only  from  the  birth 
of  the  American  Republic  can  be  dated  that 
of  the  National  idea.  Only  from  the  defeat 
of  that  sectionalism  which  cast  its  all  upon 
the  hazard  of  a  die,  and  that,  civil  war,  have 
we  fully  realized  that  the  nation  exists.  It  will 
not  be  long,  as  years  count  in  the  greater 
epochs,  before  the  whole  body  of  political 
thinkers  will  fully  recognize  that  under  Re- 
publican forms  of  government,  a  Federal 
nation  can  be  strong  in  itself,  a  terror  to 
foes,  vigorous  at  home,  vigilant  in  defence  of 
rights,  active  in  prosecuting  and  securing 
them  to  all,  while  at  the  same  time  self  govern- 
ment is  localized,  and  all  State  administra- 
tions and  privileges  are  carefully  sustained 
and  conserved.  Political  philosophers,  like 
Mr.  Stephens,  are  deeply  imbued  with  clas- 
sic lore,  and  draw  their  illustrations  and 
comparisons  in  the  main  from  the  political 
history  of  Greece,  whose  petty  States  were 
always  so  brawlingly  disposed  to  assert  their 
sovereignties  as  against  others,  while  at  home 
they  were  quite  indifferent  to  the  civic  rights 
of  those  who  lived  under  them.  Privileges 
they  contended  for  ;  rights,  never.  In  later 
eras,  comparisons  are  made  with  the  lusty 
municipalities  and  free  cities  of  the  middle 
ages.  None  of  these  afford  niore  than  iso- 
lated data  for  the  modern  era.  But  specula- 
.tion  aside,  the  People  will  settle  the  theorists 
as  well  as  decide  the  theories,  the  outcome 
being  as  in  lS61-'65,  that  the  nation  will 
continue  to  chrystalize  itself  more  and  more 
year  by  year,  while  the  discussions  and  dis- 
sertations in  which  Mr.  Stephens  and  his 
school  indulge,  may  hereafter  be  of  material 
advantage  in  checking  undue  tendency  to 
the  centralization  of  power,  by  keeping  alive 
State  and  local  integrity  and  activity. 


The  celebration  at  Memphis  was  conducted 
by  the  colored  citizens,  and  was  made  note- 
worthy by  the  speeches  of  the  ex-Confederate 
Generals,  Forrest  and  Pillow  ;  the  latter's 
oration  being  in  especial  good  taste.  The 
advice  he  gave  was,  in  general,  quite  sen- 
sible. Exception  could  be  taken  only  to  the 
suggestion  that,  as  citizens, they  eschew  party 
organizations  and  vote  only  on  the  character 
of  candidates.  This  is  doubtless  a  consum- 
mation that  the  old  leaders  of  the  South  de- 
voutly wish  for.  It  would  give  them  the  in- 
nings, and  ensure  unchecked  control,  not 
because  they  moaopolize  all  the  good  charac- 
ter, but  because  of  disintegration  in  Re- 
publican ranks. 

...  Passing  these  and  noting  the  historical 
incidents  which  the  month  past  has  revived, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Fourth 
was  a  Centennial  anniversary  of  great  sig- 
nificance. The  Continental  Congress,  which 
met  for  the  first  time  in  1774,  was  again  in 
session.  Provincial  Congresses  were  also 
organized,  and  with  the  Continental  Con- 
gress these  bodies  were  in  deliberation  at 
their  several  places  of  meeting,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1775.  It  was  on  the  sixth  of 
that  month,  two  days  after,  that  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  set  forth  its  view  of  the 
causes  and  necessity  of  taking  up  arms, 
ending  with  this  declaration,  written  by  Jef- 
ferson : 

"  We  have  wot  rai.ce'1  armies  with  designs  of  sepa- 
rating from  Ureal  Britain  aud  establishing  inde- 
pendent Stares.  Necessity  has  not  yet  driven  us  into 
that  desperate  measure.  We  exhiott  to  muikind 
the  t-peelacle  of  a  people  attaeked  by  unprovoked 
enemies,  without  ;my  imputation  or  even  suspicion  of 
offenre.  In  our  nitive  land,  in  defense  of  the  free- 
dom that  is  our  birthright,  for  the  protection  oi  our 
property  against  violence  acrually  offered  we  have 
t-iken  up  arms  We  =.hail  lay  them  <lo  »n  when  hos- 
tilities shall  cease  on  t>>e  p<rt  of  ttie  aggressors,  and 
■a\\  danger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  ue  removed, 
and  not  before.1' 

These  declarations  and  other  efforts  for 
peace,  did  not  stay  the  inevitable.  Asserting 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  his  government, 
it  maintained  that  it  was  only  defending  the 
rights  of  all  Englishmen,  in  resisting  oppress- 
ive measures.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
which  it  was  declared  "Americans  would 
not  submit"  were — 1.  The  Sugar  Act;  2. 
The  Stamp  Act ;  3.  The  Acts  for  quartering 
the  troops  ;  4.  The  Tea  Act  ;  5.  The  Acts  for 
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the  trial  in  Great  Britain  of  offences  in 
America  ;  6.  The  Boston  Port  Bill ;  7.  The 
Quebec  Act;  8.  The  Act  for  regulating  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts;  9.  The  Act 
suspending  the  New  York  Legislature. 

Important,  eveuts  occurred  before  the  anti- 
natal  Fourth  now  referred  to.  The  battle  of 
Lexington  had  been  fought  on  the  19th  of 
April;  Ticonderoga  had  been  captured  May 
12;  and  the  action  of  Bunker  Hill  had  oc- 
curred June  17.  The  second  General  Con- 
gress had  assembled  on  the  10th  of  May. 
Washington  had  been  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  forces  ;  he  had 
arrived  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  July  2  ;  had 
been  cordially  r-ceived  by  the  Massachusetts 
Congress,  and  subsequently  at  Cambridge, 
July  3,  assumed  command  of  the  Continental 
Army.  This  anniversary  was  appropriately 
celebrated  in  the  city  where  the  event  oc- 
curred. 

STATE    CONVENTIONS POLITICAL. 

...  The  Wisconsin  Republican  Convention 
met  at  Madison  on  the  7th  of  July.  The 
following  ticket  was  placed  in  nomination  : 

For  Governor — Harris  Luddington  ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Go- ernor — H.  T.  Eaton  ;  Secretary  of 
Stale  —  H.  B.  Warner;  Treasurer — Henry 
Baltz  ;  Attorneif-Gener  d —  John  R.  Bennett  ; 
Super  in' endent  of  Public  Instruction  —  Robert 
Graham. 

The  candidate  for  Governor  is  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Milwaukee,  a  merchant, .and  very 
popular.  He  has  been  elected  to  the  mayor- 
alty by  a  large  majority.  The  proceedings 
were  animated  and  harmonious.  The  plat- 
form adopted  renews  pledges  to  the  Union 
and  the  Federal  sovereignty  ;  declares  the 
just  rights  of  the  States  not  incompatible 
with  this  sovereignty ;  maintains  the  equal 
rights  of  all  citizens,  and  regards  labor  as 
entitled  in  a  high  degree  to  the  protection 
of  government ;  opposes  religious  or  other 
interferences  with  the  school  system ;  en- 
dorses the  President's  letter  declining  a  re- 
nomination  ;  approves  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration, especially  in  its  earnest,  efforts 
to  collect  the  revenue,  prevent  and  punish 
fraud,  expose  past  violations  and  guard 
against  their  recurrence  ;  adheres  to  the 
doctrine  of  legislative  control  of  railroads 
and  other  corporations,  inaugurated  by  the 
Republican  party  of  the  State  ;    favors   the 


early  attainment  of  a  currency  convertible 
into  coin,  and  therefore  a  gradual  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments  in  such  manner  as 
to  disturb  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  as  little  as  possible  ;  declares  for  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  so  adjusted  as  to  be 
the  least  burdensome  and  most  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  industry  ;  asserts  the  Republican 
party  will  continue  by  all  the  means  in  the 
power  of  the  State  to  encourage  immigration 
and  thereby  develop  the  resources  and  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  holds 
that  true  education  and  sound  morals  are 
the  best  agencies  for  promoting  the  laudable 
cause  of  temperance. 

....  The  Minnesota  Democrats  met  in  con- 
vention at  St.  Paul,  on  the  7th  ult. 

For  Governor — D.  L.  Buell  ;  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor—  E.  W.  Durant ;  Secretary  of  State — 
Adolphus  Bierman  ;  State  Auditor — M.  Doran  ; 
Stat;  Treasurer — Albert  Schaeffer  ;  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court — L.  Emmett  ;  Rail- 
road Commissioner — J.  W.  Sercerbox  ;  Attor- 
ney General — R.  Jones. 

The  platform  reads  like  a  transposition  of 
those  adopted  by  the  Republican  conventions 
which  have  so  far  met  and  adjourned.  Its 
only  Democratic  features  are  denunciations 
of  the  administration  and  the  party  by  which 
it  is  sustained.  Like  the  Democracy  of  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  California  and  Iowa,  that  of 
Minnesota  repudiates  the  financial  policy  of 
the  Ohio  platform,  in  declaring  for  a  speedy 
resumption  of  specie  payments. 

...  The  temperance  politicians  "have  nomi- 
nated the  following  State  ticket  in  Minnesota  : 

For  Governor— ~&.  F.  Humiston  ;  Lieutenant 
Governor — J.  B.  Tuttle  ;  Secretary  of  S'ate — 
John  H.  Stevens  ;  Chief  Justice — Sherman 
Page  ;  Attorney  General — C.  M.  McCarthy  ; 
Auditor — Asa  B.  Hutchinson;  Treasurer — H. 
I).  Brown  ;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court — P.  A. 
Jewell ;  Fai'rodd  Commissioner — A.  M.  Greely. 

This  platform  declares,  besides  its  temper- 
ance planks,  that  corrupt  parties  must  die, 
and  make  way  for  new  parties.  Removal 
from  office  for  mere  difference  of  political 
opinion  is  a  practice  opposed  to  sound  policy 
and  just  principles.  Fixed  and  moderate 
salaries  with  competency  and  sobriety 
should  be  the  official  rule.  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  United  States  Senators  should 
be  selected  by  a  direct  vote  of    the  people. 
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The  currency  should  be  appreciated  to  a 
gold  standard,  and  a  sound  system  only  be  tol- 
erated. All  abuses  in  transportation  man- 
agement, excessive  rates,  and  unjust  local 
discriminations  should  be  opposed  and 
checked  by  law.  That  an  absolute  public 
revenue  being  necessary,  it  may  properly  be 
raised  by  import  duties  and  an  equitable  as- 
sessment on  the  property  and  legitimate 
business. 

The  New  York  Prohibitionists  have  also 
nominated  a  State  Ticket,  as  follows  : 

For  Secretary,  C.  D.  Dusenbery ;  Comp- 
troller, Anson  A.  Hopkins  ;  Treasurer,  Stephen 
B.  Ayers  ;  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Geo. 
A.  Dudley  ;  Canal  Commissioner,  Ira  D.  Bell  ; 
State  Prison  Inspector,  John  B.  Gibb  ;  Attorney 
General,  Ed.  T.  Marsh. 

....  The  Democratic  Liberal  nominations  in 
Iowa  are  as  follows  : 

For  Governor,  Shepard  Leffler  ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Capt.  E.  B.  Woodward ;  Judge  of 
the  S  ipreme  Court,  W.  J.  Knight  ;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  A.  R.  Wright. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  AND    MEETINGS. 

....  An  important  body  met  at  Chattanooga 
on  the  30th  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July.  It 
was  called  as  an  Inter-State  Educational 
Convention,  by  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  Tennessee.  Representatives  of  seven 
States  were  present,  and  the  condition  of 
education  was  discussed.  Among  the  more 
prominent  educators  present  were  Mr.  Harris, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  the  State  Superintendents 
of  several  States. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

...  The  college  commencement  orations, 
during  the  past  month  have  been  marked 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  attention  to  the 
"higher  politics."  General  Preston  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  however,  managed 
to  lower  the  tone  and  to  let  in  a  blast  from 
the  pandemonium  of  sectional  hatreds  and 
discord.  President  Woolsey,  at  Yale,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  at  Amherst,  and  tbe President 
of  the  Industrial  University,  of  Illinois,  were 
among  tbe  more  conspicuous  of  those  who 
"improved"  the  occasion  to  point  out 
that  "Democracy  is  a  failure  ;"  for  such,  in 
fact,  is  the  general  burden  of  all  their  utter- 
ances, veiled  under  whatever  euphony  of 
expression  it  may.  Like  other  critics,  less 
able,  perhaps,  or  less  inclined  to  give  a  fair 
judgment,  they  fall  into  the  error  of  attribut- 


ing to  the  Republican  institutions  the  evils 
which  transmitted  from  the  old  forms  of 
class,  caste,  privilege,  and  oppression,  have 
not  been  as  yet  overcome  by  the  revivifying 
processes  that  belong  to  new  conditions. 
Democracy  has  not  rounded  its  first  fair 
century,  but  the  critics  pile  accusingly  on 
its  broad  shoulders  all  the  vileness  of  ig- 
norance and  deformity  inherited  from  the 
thousand  years  in  which  feudalism  ran  its 
race.  President  Woolsey's  accusation  is  the 
most  serious.  He  argues  that  honor  is  a 
characteristic  of  aristocratic  politics,  and  that 
ours  are  marked  conspicuously  by  its  absence. 
His  illustrations  are  often  pointed,  but  he 
fails  to  see  that  the  source  of  the  low  tone 
whereof  he  speaks,  is  found  far  more  in  un- 
equitable and  demoralizing  business  methods 
which  aim  to  found  wealth  on  speculation, 
rather  than  on  industry  and  production, 
than  it  is  in  politics  itself.  The  class  of 
whom  the  venerable  doctor  is  a  chief  repre- 
sentative— scholars  and  thinkers  of  more  or 
less  importance,  are  also  to  blame,  in  that 
they  too  often  shirk  their  public  duties,  or 
when  they  perform  them,  do  so  as  cavillers 
and  patrons,  rather  than  servants  and  citi- 
zens. 

...  General  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  o * 
Education,  also  delivered  a  notable  address 
before  the  Board  of  University  Regents  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  stated  with  precision  the 
funct  ons  of  his  Bureau,  as  an  exchange  for 
and  disseminator  of  educational  facts.  He  pre- 
sented a  startling  array  of  facts  in  regard  to 
the  sum  total  of  our  illiteracy.  General  Eat  m 
stated,  that  during  the  five  years  from  July, 
1870,  till  the  present  time,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  prepared  five  annual  reports 
(including  that  for  1874  now  going  through 
the  press),  which  number  altogether  4,500 
pages,  and  twenty-nine  pamphlets  number- 
ing 1,870  pages,  so  that  the  material  for  the 
five  years  is  nearly  6,400  octavo  pages.  Up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  year  it  had  distributed 
about  20,000  volumes  and  S5,000  pamphlets 
of  its  publications;  83,000  volumes  of  its 
pub'ications  were  or  had  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  Congress,  and  2,500  copies  of  one  of 
the  reports  were  printed  for  sale  by  the  Con- 
gressional Printer  under  a  resolution  of 
Congress.  Since  January  the  office  had 
published  50,500  pamphlets,  and  50,000  more 
will  be  issued  very  soon. 
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(A.  S.  Merrimon 

(John  Sherman 

33 

18  D 

19r 

#- 

Ohio  

(Allen  Gr.  Thurman 

17  D 

(  James  K.  Kelly 

(John  H.  Mitchell 

34 

10  r 

Oregon 

18  D 

(  Simon  Cameron 

35 

36 
37 

38 
39 

19  D 

20  r 

21  R 

22  d 

Pennsylvania...  j 

21  R 

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
Tennessee 

(  Henry  B.  Anthony 

(  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 

19  R 

(Thomas  J.  Robertson 

(  John  James  Paterson 

22  r 

(  Henry  Cooper 

(Andrew  Johnson 

(  Morgan  C.  Hamilton 

2 

20  d 

23  i 

(  Samuel  B.  Maxey 

21  D 

Vermont 

(Justin  S.  Morrill  

40 
41 

"' 

24  d 

23  r 

(George  F.  Edmunds 

22  r 

(John  W.  Johnston 

(Robert  E:  Withers 

03D 

West  Virginia 

(  Henry  Gr.  Davis 

25  d 

(  Allen  T.  Caperton 

24  d 

Wisconsin 

(Timothy  0.  Howe 

(  Angus  Cameron. 

42 
43 

24  r 

25  r 

In  the  State-  marked  *  and  t  general  elections  will  he  held,  this  fall.  The  first  slgrn  (*)  Indicates  Statee 
where  the  elections  will  Include  th**  legislature,  the  C  ara^'er  nfoneor  the  other  branch  of  which  will  have 
a  cont'olllng  influence  in  the  St-n.tt  ■>■  lal  elections  in  «  Inch  thej  will  be  called  to  vote.  The  second  sign  (f) 
eirnrK. :  St.  ties  whose  legislatures  will  not  be  eleced  tin  next  year,  or  the  election  of  «  hh-h.  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts will  h  •ven)  direct  eftVct  on  the  Sen  itorshin.  The  politics  are  Indicated,  (R)  Kepubian,  (I) 
Independent,  and  (1))  Democrat 

4:  ThH  Louisiana  vacancy  is  contested  by  Gov.  P.  L.  B.  Plnchuack,  a  It-publican.  In  any  event.  It  will 
be  filled  by  a  in>  mner  •  f  that  party.  That  will  make  its  total  44,  a  majority  ol  M  over  all,  and  of  16  over 
the  Democratic  Senators. 
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[see  tables  on  preceding  pages.] 


The  Senatorial  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  the 
legislatures  that  will  he  in  whole  or  in  part 
elected  at  the  general  elections  of  the  present 
and  next  year  are  divided  as  follows  : — Bepub- 
licans — Messrs.  Clayton,  Logan,  Wright,  Har- 
vey, West,  Morrill  (Me.),  Bontwell,  Ferry 
(Mich.),  Windom,  Alcorn,  Hitchcock,  Cra- 
gin,  Frelinghaysen,  Anthony  and  Robertson 
— 15  ;  Democrats — Messrs. Goldthwaite,  Sauls- 
bury,  Norwood,  Stevenson,  Ransom,  Kelly, 
Cooper,  Johnston  and  Davis — 9  ;  Independent 
— Hamilton — 1,  in  all  25. 

The  next  vacancies  will  occur  in  1879,  and 
the  legislative  elections  will  not  take  place 
until  1877  and  '  78.  The  Senators  whose  terms 
expire  are  as  follows:  Republicans — Messrs. 
Spencer,  Dorsey,  Sargent,  Ferry  (Conn.), Con- 
over,  Oglesby,  Morton,  Allison,  Ingalls,  (also 
the  Louisiana  Senator  when  seated),  Jones 
(Nev.),  Wadleigh,  Conkling,  Sherman,  Cam- 
eron, Mitchell,  Patterson  and. Morrill  (Vt.) 
— 18  ;  Democrats — Messrs.  Gordon,  McCreery, 
Dennis,  Bogy  and  Merriman — 5,  in  all  23. 

The  last  classification  of  vacancies — that 
of  1881 — will  be  as  follows  :  Repubh  ans — 
Messes.  Hamlin,  Dawes,  Christiancy,  McMil- 
lan, Bruce,  Paddock,  Sharon,  Burnside,  Ed- 
munds and  Cameron  (Wis.) — 10  ;  Democrats 
— Messrs.  Eaton,  Bayard,  Jones  (Fla.),  Mc- 
Donald, Whyte,  Cockrell,  Randolph,  Ker- 
nan,  Thurman,  Wallace,  Johnson,  Maxey, 
Withers  and  Caperton  — 14;  Independent — 
Booth— 1,  in  all  25. 

Of  the  first  batch  of  vacancies,  four  of  the 
outgoing  Republicans  are  from  Southern 
States — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina.  The  two  last  will  certainly 
elect  Republicans  ;  Louisiana  the  same,  and 
the  first  named  a  Democrat,  in  all  proba- 
bility. Six  others,  all  from  Western  States  — 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Michigan, 
and  Minnesota.  They  will  doubtless  be  re- 
elected or  replaced  by  members  of  the  same 
party.  The  other  Republican  vacancies  are 
from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  The  first  two 
and  the  last  named  seats  will  be  refilled  by 
Republicans,  and  the  probabilities  are  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  same  result  in  the  Granite 
State  and  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  Democratic  vacancies,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  Texas,  Oregon  is  the  only 


Western  or  Northern  State  represented.  The 
others  are  Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina,  which  have  both  been  Republican 
States  and  by  fair  majorities,  seem  now  to  be 
entirely  under  Democratic  control.  So  with 
the  two  Virginias.  Alabama  ought  to  be  re- 
deemed, and  probably  will  be  at  the  coming 
Presidential  election.  Fair  expectations  are 
held  out  in  Oregon  for  Republican  success. 
But  it  will  be  safer  to  count  Alabama  and 
Oregon  as  doubtful  and  the  others  as  Demo- 
cratic. 

The  following  States  are  those  in  which  the 
executive  chair  is  to  be  filled  at  the  elections 
of  the  present  year  ;  California,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  "Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  Maine — 9.  Of 
these  all  but  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Maryland, 
are  now  Republican  States.  Ohio  will  be  so 
after  the  next  election,  it  is  confidentially 
expected. 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  national 
results,  flowing  from  general  elections  in 
nineteen  States — of  twenty-five  Senators,  the 
character  of  whose  seats  are  to  be  most  di- 
rectly affected,  and  of  nine  Governors  to  be 
elected,  there  are  also  to  be  elected  four  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  from  California,  and 
six  from  Mississippi.  These  ten  seats  were 
filled  in  t^e  last  Congress  by  seven  Republi- 
cans, one  Democrat  and  one  Independent. 
The  probability  is  that  that  there  will  be  no 
marked  change,  unless  by  the  California  In- 
dependent, writing  himself  Republican  here- 
after. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  elections  for 
Representatives  in  Congress,  referred  to, 
there  are  several  vacancies  in  other  States 
cause  1  by  the  decease  of  those  originally 
elected.  One  of  these  is  in  the  first  district 
of  Massachusetts,  to  fill  the  seat  so  long  and 
honorably  occupied  by  Mr.  Buffington.  In 
New  York,  the  thirty-third  district  is  vacant, 
Hon.  A.  F.  Allen,  Democrat,  having  died 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  43d  Congress. 
Vacancies  exist  also  in  Pennsylvania,  Oregon 
and  Tennessee.  These  facts  show  the  grave  im- 
portance of  the  elections  this  year,  and  should 
arouse  every  one  to  the  utmost  activity. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE. 

APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    PRESIDENT. 

The  President  has  appointed  Charles  S. 
Douglas,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
United  States  Consul  at  Puerta  Plata,  San 
Domingo. 

William  C.  Nichols,  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Frederick  E.  Grossman,  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms for  the  District  of  Fernandina,  Florida. 

John  Taffe,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Territory  of  Colorado. 

John  R.  Clark,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  vice  E.  Cun- 
ningham, resigned. 

H.  M.  Keyser,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Helena,  Montana,  vice  J. 
L.  Sheridan,  declined. 

Thomas  A.  Riley,  of  Pennsylvania,  Agent 
for  the  Indians  of  White  River  Agency  in 
Dakota. 

Charles  D.  Bradley,  Attorney  for  the  United 
States  for  the  Territory  of  Colorado. 

A.  Chee,  interpreter  to  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Hong  Kong,  China. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

CHIEFS    OF     BUREAUS     IN     THE     STATE     DEPART- 
MENT. 

The  President  has  signed  the  commissions 
of  the  following  named  persons,  to  be  Chiefs 
of  Bureaus  in  the  Department  of  State  : 

Charles  Payson,  Statistics:  Ferdinand  Jef- 
ferson, Rolls  and  Library;  Robert  C.  Morgan, 
Accounts;  Arthur  B.  Wood,  Consular;  Henry 
D.  J.  Pratt,  Diplomatic  ;  John  H.  Haswell, 
Indexes  and  Archives,  and  Henry  L.  Thomas, 
Translator. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
regulations    concerning    the   payment    of 
interest    on    registered    bonds    of    the 
united  states. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  June  26,  1875. 
Hereafter,  at  the  expiration  of  seven  months 
from  the  time  each  schedule  is  payable,  the 
United  States  Treasurer,  assistant  treasurers, 


and  designated  depositaries  are  directed  to 
forward  to  the  First  Auditor,  for  examination 
and  settlement,  any  and  all  schedules  for  the 
payment  of  coin  interest  on  the  registered 
bonds  of  the  United  States. 

Should  any  amounts  remain  due  on  these 
schedules,  transcripts  of  such  amounts,  the 
names  of  the  payees,  &c,  should  be  made 
and  retained  in  the  respective  offices. 

The  total  amount  so  outstanding  and  un- 
paid must  be«paid  st  once  into  the  Treasury, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  asa  "  repayment  on  account  of  in- 
terest on  registered  bonds,"  and  the  original 
certificate  of  deposit  with  the  amount  per- 
taining to  each  loan  stated  thereon,  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  fact  of  such  repayment  must  be  noted 
on  the  retained  transcript  as  well  as  oppo- 
site each  amount  outstanding  and  unpaid 
upon  the  original  schedule  returned  to  the 
department. 

If  claims  are  hereafter  made  upon  such  of- 
ficers for  the  outstanding  amounts,  the  of- 
ficers will  refer  the  claims  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  noting  on  them  the  date  of 
the  original  schedule,  the  date  of  the  repay- 
ment of  the  amount  into  the  Treasury,  and 
endorsing  upon  the  retained  transcript  the 
date  of  such  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  provisions  of  this  Circular  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all  registered  interest  ac- 
counts hereafter  rendered. 

B.  H.  Bristow, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

circular  instructions  to    officers    of  cus- 
toms. 
Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  23,  1875. 

In  the  receipt  of  silver  and  minor  coins  of 
the  United  States  for  payment  of  duties  on 
imports,  the  following  instructions  will  here- 
after be  observed  by  officers  of  the  customs  : 

Silver  Coins. — 1.  When  the  total  amount 
of  duties  in  any  one  entry  cannot  be  paid  en- 
tirely in  gold  coin,  gold  certificates,  or  de- 
mand notes,  because  involving  a  fractional 
part  of  a  dollar,  such  fractional  part  may  be 
paid  in  silver  coins  of  the  United  States. 

2.  When  the  total  amount  of  duties,  pay- 
able in  any  one  entry,  does  not  exceed  five 
dollars,  such  total  amount  may  be  paid  in 
silver  coins  of  the  United  States. 

M nor  Coins. — Minor  coins  of  the  United 
States — i.  e  ,  those  not  of  gold  or  silver  coin- 
age, may  he  received  when  necessary  in 
making  change  to  any  amount  less  than  ten 
cents  in  any  single  transaction. 

Chas.  F.  Conant,  Acting  Secretary. 
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supplement  to  decision  no.  177 concerning 

the  stamp  tax  upon  drafts,  bills,  checks, 
or  orders  drawn  in  the  united  states  upon 
a  bank,  banker  or  trust  company  in  a  for- 
eign country. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  June  30, 1875. 

In  Decision  No.  177,  dated  April  12,  1875, 
''concerning  the  stamp  tax  upon  *  bank 
checks,  drafts,  orders,  or  vouchers,"  &c,  it 
was  held  that  "drafts  or  hills  drawn  in  the 
United  States  upon  a  foreign'  country  need 
not  be  stamped,  not  being  'vouchers'  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law  while  in  this  country." 
That  ruling  is,  from  and  after  this  date,  re- 
versed. 

The  statute  in  question,  section  15  of  the 
act  of  February  8,  1875,  imposes  the  stamp 
tax  of  two  cents  upon  every  "bank  check, 
draft,  order,  or  voucher  for  the  payment  of 
any  sum  of  money  whatsoever,  drawn  upon 
any  bank,  banker,  or  trust  company." 

Drafts,  bills,  checks,  or  orders  drawn  in 
the  United  States  on  a  bank,  banker,  or  trust 
company  in  a  foreign  country,  although 
perhaps  not  "vouchers"  while  in  this  coun- 
try, appear  tome  to  be  clearly  taxable  under 
the  terms  of  the  statute.  They  are  drafts, 
check,  or  orders  drawn  upon  a  bank,  banker, 
or  trust  company,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  limiting  to  this  country  the  locality 
of  the  bank,  &c,  upon  which  the  paper  is 
drawn. 

Collectors  will  at  once  notify  the  banks, 
bankers,  and  trust  companies  in  their  several 
districts  of  this  change  of  ruling,  and  will 
require  the  payment  of  the  stamp  tax  on  the 
instruments  referred  to,  from  and  after  this 
date. 

D.  D.  Pratt, 
Commissioner. 

CHANGES     AND    APPOINTMENTS     UNDER   THE    RE 
ORGANIZATION    BILL. 

The  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  re- 
organizing the  United  States  Treasury,  went 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  bill 
reduces  the  clerical  force  about  one  hundred 
and  five,  and  increases  the  salaries  of  those 
holding  the  more  responsible  positions.  The 
following  are  the  changes  and  appointments 
made  : 

Chief  of  Division  of  Warrants — J.  S.  Pow- 
ers. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Division — W.  F.  McLe- 
nan,  vice  Whiting,  reduced. 

Chiefs  of  Divisions — William  F.  Clark,  cus- 
toms ;    P.   K.    Upton,    sub-Treasury ;    E.    P. 


Gaines,  Internal  Revenue  ;  A.  L.  Sturdevant, 
Stationery;  D.  Lyman,  Navigation;  S.  J. 
Kimball,  Revenue  Marine. 

Assistant  Chiefs  of  Divisions — E.  B.  Daskam, 
S.  A.  Johnson,  Charles  Lyman,  D.  B.  Lander 
and  E.  W.  Clarke,  Jr. 

Division  of  Loans—  W alter  Stewart,  Re- 
ceiving Clerk  of  Bonds,  and  George  L.  War- 
ren, bookkeeper. 

Division  of  Currency — Isaac  Thompson, 
Chief,  and  Charles  H.  Brown,  Assistant. 

First  Anditoi-'s  Office — Thaddeus  Sturgis, 
William  P.  Marsh,  John  B.  Bently  and  Allen 
F.  McMillan,  Chiefs  of  Divisions  ;  James  B. 
Cleveland,  Fourth  Class. 

Third  Auditor's  Office — J.  F.  Jones,  J.  . 
Tichenor,  A.  Cauldwell,  George  Doolittle 
and  W.  H.  Whitney,  Chiefs  of  Division. 

DEPUTIES  IN  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

William  P.  Titcomb,  Deputy  Register  of 
the  Treasury. 

Henry  A.  Lockwood,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs. 

W.  M.  Hemphill  Jones,  Deputy  First  Con- 
troller. 

Edmund  B.  Curtis,  Deputy  Second  Con- 
troller. 

Henry  K.  Leaver,  Deputy  First  Auditor. 

Charles  F.  Herring,  Deputy  Second  Au- 
ditor. 

Allen  M.  Gangewer,  Deputy  Third  Au- 
ditor. 

William  B.  Moore,  Deputy  Fourth  Au- 
ditor. 

Jonathan  B.  Mann,  Deputy  Fifth  Auditor. 

Frederick  B.  Lilley,  Deputy  Auditor  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  Post-office  Department. 

REDEMPTION  OF    5-20    BONDS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  made  the  •twenty-first  call  of  5-20 
bonds  for  redemption.  The  call  is  for  $5,- 
000,000  of  coupon  bonds,  known  as  the 
fourth  series,  Act  of  February  25,  1862, 
dated  May  1,  1862,  as  follows  : 

$50— No.  21001  to  No.  21700,  inclusive. 
$100— No.  59101  to  No.  64500,  inclusive. 
$500— No.  31901  to  No.  34000,  inclusive. 
$1,000— No.  9!  501  to  No.  96900,  inclusive. 
To  be  redeemed  at  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  in 
Washington,    on    and    after    September    24, 
1875,  at  which    date  interest  on  the  called 
bonds  will  cease. 
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OUTSTANDING    NATIONAL    BANK    NOTES. 

The  following  statement  represents  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  outstanding  National  Bank 
notes  on  July  1,  last,  as  compared  with  the 
amount  outstanding  last  year,  and  shows  the 
operation  of  the  new  Currency  act : 

National  Bank  notes  outstanding  June  20, 

1874,  $349,894,1S2;  National  Bank  notes  out- 
standing January  14,  1875.  $351,861,450; 
national  bank  notes  outstanding  July  1,  1 87"), 
$351,869,008;  circulation  issued  since  act  of 
June  20,  1871,  $11,601,892  ;  circulation  de- 
stroyed and  retired,  $9,627,036  ;  actual  in- 
crease of  circulation,  $1,974,82  j  ;  legal- 
tender  n  tes  deposited  with  the  Tre  surer  of 
the  United  States,  since  June  20,  1874,  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring  National  Bank  circu- 
latioi,  $2), 523, 057;  balance  of  deposits  of 
banks  in  liquidation  previous  to  that  date, 
$3,818,675,  making  $.  9,336,732— less  circu- 
lation retired  and  destroyed,  $9,627,066 — 
leaving,  July  1,  legal  tenders  now  depos'ted 
with  the  Treasurer  by  banks  retiring  their 
circulation,  $19,709,666  ;  legal-tender  notes 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  being  eighty 
per  centum  upon  $7,785,525  additional  cir- 
culation issued  under  the  act  of  January  14, 

1875,  $6,228,420. 

LEGAL-TENDERS ADDITIONAL    CIRCULATION 

ISSUED. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports 
the  amount  of  additional  circulation  issued 
during  the  month  of  June  at  $1,315,525. 
The  amount  of  legal  tender  notes  deposited 
during  the  same  period,  $3,009,626.  Addi- 
tional circulation  issued  since  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  $11,601,892. 
Amount  of  circulation  destroyed  and  retired 
during  the  same  time,  $9,627,066,  showing 
the  actual  increase  of  Bank  circulation  during 
the  year  of  $1,978,826. 

Amount  of  legal-tender  notes  deposited  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring  the  circulation  since 
the  passage  of  the  same  act,  $25,523,057,  and 
amount  deposited  by  banks  in  liquidation 
previous  to  that  date,  $3,813,675,  making  a 
total  of  $29,336,732. 

Deducting  from  this  the  amount  of  $9,627,- 
066,  the  amount  of  circulation  permanently 
retired   will   leave    $1,976,766    legal-tender 


notes  on  deposit  July  1,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tiring the  circulation. 

REDEMPTION    OF    BANK    NOTES. 

The  total  amount  of  National  Bank  notes 
redeemed  and  assorted  at  the  National  Bank 
Redemption  Agency  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  is  $130,322,94).  Of  this  amount 
$115,119,445  consisted  of  notes  unfit  for  cir- 
culation, which  were  delivered  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for- destruction  and 
replacement  with  new  notes.  $15,213,500 
were  notes  fit  for  circulation,  which  were  for- 
warded by  express  to  the  several  National 
Banks  by  which  they  were  issued. 

RETIRING    FRACTIONAL    CURRENCY. 

Under  the  act  of  July  18,  1874,  providing 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  disposed  of  about 
$10,000,000  of  the  bonds  known  as  five  per 
cents.,  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  14,  1870, 
and  with  the  proceeds  has  purchased  about 
$9,000,000  in  silver  for  the  purpose  of  retir- 
ing the  fractional  currency. 

RETIREMENT    OF    FIVE-DOLLAR     NOTES'. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  desires 
to  rt  tire  all  circulating  notes  of  the  denomi- 
nation of  five  dollars  of  the  following  Banks, 
the  notes  of  that  denomination  having  been 
successfully  counterfeited  :  The  First,  Third 
and  Traders'  National  Banks,  Chicago  ;  First 
National  Bank,  Paxton,  111.;  First  National 
Bank,  Canton,  111.  National  Banks  through- 
out the  country  are  requested  to  return  all 
notes  of  these  banks  of  the  denomination  of 
five  dollars  to  the  Treasury  for  redemption, 
and  no  additional  issues  of  this  denomina- 
tion will  hereafter  be  issued  to  these  Banks. 

EXPRESS      CHARGES       FOR     CARRYING      BANKING 
CURRENCY. 

Adams  Express  Company  has  for  a  long 
time  been  engaged  in  carrying  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  the  National  Bank  notes 
sent  from  Washington  to  the  different  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country,  and  on  such 
currency  as  is  sent  here  for  redemption  by 
Banks.  Their  charge  for  this  was  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-five  cents  on  the  $1,000  car- 
ried. They  now  declare  the  risk  they  incur 
is  too  great  to  permit  them  to  engage  further 
in  the  business  at  that  rate  of  remuneration, 
and  accordingly  demand  one  dollar  on  the 
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§1,000.  which  they  state  is  half  brokers' 
rates.  They  have  notified  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  after  the  5th  of  August, 
thirty  days  from  date  of  notification,  they 
will  make  their  charge  for  carriage  at  the 
incrnased  prices  mentioned.  As  the  daily  re- 
ceipts of  National  Bank  notes  exceeds  at  times 
a  million  dollars,  the  proposed  change,  he- 
comes  an  important  question  to  the  National 
Banks. 

TREASURY  DECISIONS DUTIABLE  ARTICLES  IN- 
TRODUCED THROUGH  THE  MAILS THE  AD- 
MISSION   OF    WORKS    OF    ART. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  29,  Secretary  Bris- 
tow  says  : 

"  I  may  add  that  the  importation  of  valu- 
able articles  into  the  United  States  by  means 
of  newspapers  or  letters  through  the  mails,, 
has  no  sanction  in  law,  and  if  attempted 
with  intent  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties 
subjects  the  articles  to  forfeiture,  and  parties 
mak-'ng  such  attempt,  or  knowingly  receiv- 
ing such  articles,  to  prosecution  for  penalties 
provided  by  law. ' ' 

The  provision  in  the  free  list  for  the  ad- 
mission of  works  of  art.  the  production  of 
American  artists,  is  held  not  to  include 
copies  of  such  productions,  unless  such  copies 
are  actually  made  by  American  artists  ;  nor 
does  the  mere  importation  by  artists  suffice 
to  give  such  copies  the  character  of  produc- 
tions of  an  American  artist,  which  alone  en- 
titles them  to  free  entry. 

INTERNAL    REVENUE    RECEIPTS     OF     1874    AND 
1875    COMPARED. 

The  following  detailed  statement  shows 
the  aggregate  of  certificates  of  deposit  re- 
ceived at  the  Treasury  Department  from  in- 
ternal revenue  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1875,  as  compared  with  receipts 
from  the  same  source  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1874  : 

Month  1«74.  1«75 

Julv     $8,818,094.21       $9,460,940.42 

August  8,525,057.20         8,505,784.85 

September  ...     8,803,070.95         8,569.017.42 

October    6.923.462.10         9,209.5 '3.98 

November 6,713,577.79         8,610.855.84 

December 8,067,050.56         8.893.461.14 

January  9,608,292.52         8,700,134.70 

February 8,104,171.55       12,6 '4.454.07 

March  7,781,713.63         8.244.221.83 

April  8,411, ?41. 50         7,022.304.92 

May 11,326,333.04      11,450.274.13 

June 9,189,602.05         8,426,092.65 

Total $102,361,577.10  $109,788,058.95 


THE  WHISKY  FRAUDS— SEIZURES — PROSECUTIONS. 

The  result  of  the  late  raid  onilli'  it  whisky 
is  thus  summarized  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  : 

"Amount  of  money  assessed  against  dis- 
tillers, $317,000  ;  fines  assessed  against  rec- 
tifiers, $347,000;  number  of  distilleries  and 
rectifying  houses  seized,  47  ;  seizures  of  il- 
licit whisky  in  hands  of  dealers  other  than 
distillers  and  rectifyers,  152.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  expense  of  trial  will  average  $100 
to  each  case,  $20  of  which  will  probably  go 
to  the  district  attorneys.  If  successful  the 
other  $80  in  eaeh  case  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  defendants. 

"In  all  cases  where  packages  have  been 
seized  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  conviction  may 
not  be  secured,  but  in  the  cases  of  distillers 
and  rectifiers  the  evidence  in  possession  of 
the  Government  is  abundant  and  convincing. 
The  dealers  claim  the  illicit  packages  found 
in  their  possession  were  purchased  in  the 
usual  manner  ;  that  they  contained  all  the 
outward  marks  of  being  lawful  merchandize  ; 
and  that  there  was  no  purpose  on  their  part 
to  defraud  the  Government.  The  number  of 
officers  dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  rev- 
elations made,  is  66.  Of  these  40  were  gaug- 
ers,  13  storekeepers,  4  revenue  agents,  3  col- 
lectors, 2  deputy  collectors,  2  supervisors, 
and  2  district  attorneys. 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS. 

The  merchandise  and  specie  imports  and 
exports  for  April  and  May,  as  furnished  by 
the  Statistical  Bureau,  are  as  follows  : 

MERCHANDIZE. 

Imports — specie  value  : 

April...... $43,582,377 

May 48,521,033 

Exports,  domestic  goods,  specie  value  : 

April $38,510,104 

May 36,289,474 

Exports,  foreign  goods,  specie  value  : 

April $1,074,778 

May 1,208,099 

Total  exports,  domestic  and  foreign  goods  : 

April $39,584,882 

May 37,497,573 

GOLD     AND    SILVER. 

Imports,  coin  and  bullion,  specie  value  : 

April $2,450,186 

May 1,209,579 

Exports,  domestic  coin  and  bullion,  specie 
value  : 

April $5,179,503 

May 8,832,538 
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Exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  specie  value  : 

April $6,767,533 

May 10,125,128 

STATISTICS    OF    IMMIGRATION. 

From  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics it  appears  that  there  arrived  at  the 
port  of  New  York  during  the  month  of  June, 
1875,  13,989  immigrants,  of  whom  7, 651  were 
males,  and  6,338  females.  During  the  month 
of  June,  1874,  there  arrived  at  the  same  port 
20,002  immigrants,  of  whom  11,547  were 
males,  and  9,055  females.  For  the  three 
months  ended  June  3  ),  1875,  4), 566  immi- 
grants arrived  in  New  York,  of  whom  25,635 
were  males,  and  19,931  females.  For  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1874  the  number  of 
arrivals  was  68,955,  showiag  a  decrease  of 
23,389  in  1875.  Of  the  total  number  arrived 
during  the  mouth  of  June,  1875,  3,264  came 
from  Germany  ;  2, 192  from  Ireland,  and  2,246 
from  England. 

ACTUAL  BANK-NOTE    CIRCULATION. 

The  following  is  from  the  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Appeal : 

The  Chicago  Times  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  national  bank- notes  outst  inding  amount  fcn 
$319.282  309.  and  that  tlie  bo.  d-  deposited  to  secure 
them  amount  to  onlv  $575,735,500  As  the  law  ••e- 
quires  th  it  n  >tes  shall  not  he  issued  beyond  uinet\ 
per  cent,  of  tue  bon  is  dep  ^ite'l  to  s-ecre  th<  in.  the 
amount  of  bonis  m  c«-s*ary  to  secure  the  reported 
circulation  is  $388,094,788.  it  f  >llows,  therefore, that 
the  emulation  is  report-d  giea'er'than  it  really  is, 
or  that  the  amount  of  security  bonds  is  reported 
less,  or  that  the  bonds  deposited  are  $12  359,288  less 
than  the  law  require?.  H-  re  «e  lnve  one  of  th. 
my.-terie.-  or  the  treasury  book-k^epin*  ;  and  it  is 
no1  ceare'  up  at  ail  by  the  statement  published  b> 
Comptroller  Knox,  about  the.  middle  of  las*  mouth, 
that  i  he  ^ank  circulation  hail  been  contracted  neanv 
$16,000,000.  under  the  actoi  June.  1874,  which  wuild 
bring  the  tot  \l  bank  circulation  do  •  n  to  about  $333.- 
000,0n0.  Th  public  would  th  tiik  Mr  Knox  io  state 
the  fxact  truth  of  the  mitier,  if  he  knows  or  can 
find  out  what  it  ia. 

Many  of  the  charges  of  the  newspaper 
press,  made  against  the  Bureaus  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  grow  out  of  typographical 
errors  of  the  press.  In  the  above  the  first 
line  of  figures,  as  given  in  the  Appeal,  ($319,- 
282,309),  was  reported  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler's office  $349,282,309,  and  should  have 
been  so  printed.  This  error  of  the  press 
makes  a  difference  of  $30,000,000. 

The   official   report   of   the   actual    bank- 
note circulation  on  the  1st  July,  1875,  is  as 
follows  : 
Amount  of  circulation  actually 

outstanding,  July  1>  1875 $346,393,869 

Amount  due  banks  for  mutilated 

circulation  returned 5,475,139 


1.  U.  S.  bonds  amounting  to $376,314,500 

90  per     cent,      upon    which 

circulation  is  issued,  equal 

to 338,683,150 

2.  Legal-tenders  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer  IT.  S.  for  insol- 
vent and  liquidating  banks..       6,319,652 
And  for  banks  reducing  their 

circulation 13,390,015 


National  bank  circulation $351,869,008 

'This  circulation  is  secured  by 


$3  8,392,817 

Making  an  excess  of  security  of  $6,523,^09, 
besides  the  10  per  cent,  margin  on  $376,314,- 
500  U.  S.  bonds,  which  is  $37,631,4  0,  and 
the  premium  which  the  same  bonds  would 
bring  in  the  market,  ranging  from  116  to 
12 1  ^.  This  is  official,  and  "  the  exact  truth  " 
called  for.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the 
Chicago  Times  and  Memphis  Appeal  are  en- 
tirely in  error  in  the  statement  that  the  out- 
standing national  bank  circulation  is  greater 
than  the  security  for  the  same. 

INTERIOR     DEPARTMENT. 

THE  INDIANS — CIRCULAR  TO  AGENTS— SERVICES 
OF  SPECIAL  ATTORNEYS  OR  AGENTS  OP  THE 
TRIBES  TO  BE  DISPENSED  WITH. 

Washington,  July  11,  1875. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
issued  the  following  circular  to  Indian 
agents : — 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  10,  1875. 

Sir: — Owing  to  the  unnecessary  expense 
and  confusion  and  the  not  infrequent  fraudu- 
lent practices  which  are  liable  to  arise  from  the 
employment  of  attorneys  and  agents  by  the 
Indians  for  the  presentation  of  their  wishes 
and  the  prosecution  of  their  tribal  business 
before  the  department,  hereafter,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  no 
such  services  on  the  part  of  agents  or  attor- 
neys will  be  recognized  by  this  Bureau,  un- 
less the  party  proposing  to  act  as  agent  or 
attorney  for  any  Indian  tribe,  shall  have 
first  submitted  the  matter  in  which  he  de- 
sires to  act  for  the  Indians  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  department,  and  shall  have  re- 
ceived specific  authority  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  go  before  said 
Indians  and  propose  to  them  to  undertake 
such  service  in  their  behalf;  and  in  all 
cases  any  conference  or  negotiation  with  the 
Indians  by  any  parties  acting  under  the 
authority  of  this  regulation  must  be  con- 
ducted in  open  council,  called  in  the  usual 
manner  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
agent. 

You  will  call  the  attention  of  your  Indians 
to  this  regulation,  if  any  occasion  exists 
among  them  for  so  doing;  and  you  will  ac- 
quaint them  fully  that  it  is  not  the  design  of 
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the  department,  in  the  regulations  hereby 
established,  in  any  way  to  hinder  the  prose 
cution  of  their  business,  bat  to  save  them 
from  unnecessary  expense  and  protect  them 
from  the  designs  of  evil  men  ;  and  you  will 
also  instruct  them  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
department  that  all  their  business  be  con- 
ducted through  their  agent.  And  whenever 
they  have  anything  which  they  may  desire 
to  communicate  to  this  office,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  agent  to  transmit  such  commu- 
nication, giving  full  information  as  to  their 
wishes.  E.  P.  Smith,   Commissioner. 

NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  NAVY  YARD  SUPPLIES  AWARDED. 

The  c  mtracts  for  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
Navy  Yards  throughout  the  country,  bids 
for  which  were  opened  recently,  have  been 
awarded.  Among  those  who  have  received 
contracis  are  George  H.  Creed,  D.  Babcock  & 
Co.,  William  A.  Hyatt,  Walton  Brothers,  De- 
graw,  Aymar  &  Co.,  J.  W.  Duryee,  and 
Samuel  Gr.  French,  of  New  York ;  Howard, 
Snelling  &  Co.,  and  Gayle  &  Co.,  of  Boston ; 
R.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  R.  H. 
Hawley,  of  Chicago  ;  Watson  &  Pettinger,  of 
Brooklyn;  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  and  Far- 
well  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco;  and  Linforth, 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

THE  YELLOW  FEVER  SCOURGE. 

Prominent  medical  and  other  officers  of  the 
navy  who  have  at  various  times  been  in  lo- 
calities afflicted  with  the  yellow  fever,  and 
paid  some  attention  to  its  cause  and  treat- 
men',  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
wise,  as  a  timely  precaution,  for  all  the  South- 
ern cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  make  and 
enforce  stringent  sanitary  rules,  as  the  early 
appearance  of  the  fever  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  is 
an  indication  that  it  may  extend  aljiig  the 
coast  this  summer. 

GENERAL  POST   OFFICE. 

POSTAL    CARDS    AND    STAMPS. 

Reports  just  made  by  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Barber  show  that  107,616,000 
postal  cards  were  issued  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30  last,  against  91,- 
079,000  issued  for  the  year  which  ended 
June  30,  1874.  The  increase  is  equivalent  to 
about  18  1-6  per  cent.,  which  shows  that  the 
postal  cards  are  growing  in  popular  favor. 


The  value  of  the  issue  of  ordinary  postage 
stamps  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1 875, 
was  $13,271,479,  an  increase  of  $996,237  over 
the  previous  year  ;  of  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical postage  stamps,  $815,902.47  ;  of  ordi- 
nary stamped  envelopes  and  wrappers,  $4,- 
124,477.34,  an  increase  of  $242,2*4.58;  of 
postal  cards,  $1,076,160;  of  total  issues  for 
sale  to  the  public,  $24,238,018.81,  an  increase 
of  $2,219,794.05  over  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1874.  The  sale  of  official  postage 
stamps  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $834,- 
970.25,  a  decrease  of  $58  ',874.95  since  June 
30,  1874;  official  stamped  envelopes,  $354,- 
522.18,  an  increase  of  $1,065.52  over  the  year 
1874. 

U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT. 

CONFEDERATE     MONEY SUPREME    COURT   DECIS- 
ION  ITS  INVALIDITY    IN    THE  SETTLEMENT    OF 

DEBTS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Catha- 
rine Fretz,  survivor,  etc.,  against  Ralph 
Stover,  executor  of  Charles  Stover  et  al  ;  an 
appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  has  rendered  a  decision 
as  follows  : 

"The  controversy  in  this  case  grows  out 
of  a  bond  executed  by  Charles  Stover  to 
Fretz  and  wife,  on  the  8th  day  of  April, 
1861,  for  $2,366.18.  payable  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  March,  1863.  The  bond 
was  executed  in  Fauquier  county,  Va., 
where  Stover  lived,  and  was  secured  by 
a  deed  of  trust  on  land  in  that  county, 
both  of  which  were  delivered  to  Samuel 
Chilton,  by  Stover,  on  the  day  of  their  date. 
The  execution  and  delivery  of  these  obliga- 
tions were  in  pursuance  of  a  settlement  made 
in  the  preceding  month  of  February  at  War- 
renton,  Virginia,  by  Fretz  and  Stover  of  a 
long-pending  litigation.  The  war  of  the  re- 
bellion ensued  soon  after  the  settlement,  and 
all  communication  ceased,  and,  indeed,  be- 
came unlawful  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.  After  the  war  had  clesed,  on  in- 
quiry, it  was  found  that  Stover,  a  short  time 
before  the  bond  matured  and  in  satisfaction 
of  it,  had  paid  to  Chilton  Virginia  bank 
notes  and  Confederate  paper  at  their  nominal 
or  par  value,  and  got  possession  of  the  bond 
or  deed  of  trust.  Naturally,  Fretz  and  wife 
were  dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings,  and 
in  repudiation  of  them  they  filed  their  bill  in 
chancery  to  set  up  the  deed  of  trust  and  have 
it  enforced,  on  the  ground  that  Chilton  had 
no    authority  to    receive   payment   in  such* 
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paper,  nor  Stover  the  right  to  make  it.  The 
bill  charges  actual  fraud  between  Chilton 
and  Stover,  in  this,  that  Stover,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Chilton's  great  pecuniary  neces- 
sities, induced  him  to  receive  the  paper  at 
par  in  payment  and  discharge  of  the  bond. 

"Stover  filed  his  answer  denying  that  these 
payments  were  the  result  of  an  unlawful  and 
fraudulent  combination  between  the  respond- 
ent and  Chilton.  He  insists,  however,  that 
they  were  in  law  a  full  discharge  and  satis- 
faction of  the  debt  and  t  ust  deed  ;  but,  if 
this  were  not  so,  that,  to  the  extent  of  the 
compensation  due  by  Fretz  and  wife  to  Chil- 
ton for  professional  services,  he  should  not 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  second  time. 

"We  are  brought  directly  to  the  question 
whether  the  payments  by  Charles  Stover  to 
Samuel  Chilton  were,  under  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  parties,  of  any  val- 
idity. The  decision  is  that  the  instructions 
given  to  Chilton  by  his  client  were  not  ap-< 
plicable  to  a  state  of  war,  and  that  his  set- 
tlement for  money  current  in  the  Confederacy 
was  void,  and  that  Stover  had  no  right  to 
discharge  the  debt  in  anything  but  legal 
money  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Justice  Davis  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 
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[To  be  reviewed  hereafter.] 
American  Constitutions  :  Comprising  the 
Constitution  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  and 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Articles  of  Confederation  ; 
each  accompanied  by  a  historical  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  together  with  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  Constitutions,  according  to  their 
subjects,  showing  by  comparative  arrange- 
ment every  constitutional  provision  now  in 
force  iu  the  several  States  ;  with  reference 
to  judicial  decisions,  and  an  analytical  index  ; 
illustrated  by  carefully  engraved  facsimiles 
of  the  great  seals  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  each  State  and  Territory.  By  Franklin  B. 
Hough.  In  two  volumes,  octavo.  Albany  : 
Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  1872. 

Macready's  Reminiscences,  and  selections 
from  his  Diary  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  one  of  his  execu- 
tors. New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Pub- 
lishers, Franklin  Square,  1875. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People. 
By  J.  R.  Green,  M  A.,  Examiner  in  the 
School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With 
Maps    and  Tables.     New   York :     Harper  & 


Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.   1875. 

Our  Next  Door  Neighbor.  A  Winter  in 
Mexico.  By  Gilbert  Haven.  With  illustra- 
tions and  maps.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  1875. 

Man  and  Beast.  Here  and  Hereafter.  By 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Walter's  Word.  By  James  Payn.  Paper 
covers.     Harpers. 

Blue  Beard's  Keys,  and  other  Stories.  By 
Miss  Thackeray.     Paper  covers.     Harpers. 


We  are  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
Catholic  Telegraph  faithfully  represents  the 
sentiments  of  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens, 
but  the  following  extract  from  its  issue  of 
June  24th,  shows  how  deeply  rooted  its  pre- 
judice is  against  our  common  school  system  : 

"  Catholics  who  think  they  can  approve  of 
the  secular  system  of  public  education  which 
has  been  adopted  in  this  country,  would  do 
well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  dog- 
matic decisions  of  the  Holy  See  contained  in 
the  47th  and  48th  propositions  of  the  Sylla- 
bus. '  Aut  mundus  errat  Christus  ' — !  either 
the  world  or  Christ  errs.'  In  the  Syllabus 
the  Church  has  explicitly  and  absolutely 
condemned  education,  from  which  religious 
instruction  has  been  eliminated.  If  any 
Catholic  approves  of  this  relic  of  paganism, 
he  must,  as  a  consequence,  hold  that  the 
Church  has  erred,  and  he  has  therefore, 
given  his  assent  to  heresy.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  he  can  evade  this  conclusion.  No 
sophistry  is  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to 
pass  this  deepest  of  spiritual  pitfalls.  On 
this  point,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  doctrine, 
he  must  either  be  with  Christ  or  against  Him. 
He  cannot  make  a  neutral  position  upon 
which  the  condemnation  of  the  Holy  See 
does  not  fall." 


We  often  hear  Thomas  Jefferson  spoken  of 
as  "the  father  of  Democracy."  This  is  true 
in  one  sense  and  false  in  another.  Jeffer- 
son's party  up  to  1816  was  known  as  the 
Republican  party.  It  was  so  called  by  Jef- 
ferson, known  as  such  among  its  followers,' 
and  was  so  styled  in  all  the  party  calls  pub- 
lished during  that  period.  Therefore,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  Jefferson  was  the  father  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  term,  Democra- 
cy, was  fixed  upon  Jefferson's  party  by  its 
opponents  in  order  to  create  odium  against 
it.  After  Jefferson's  time  it  became  a  popu- 
lar name  with  the  party  and  was  finally 
adopted  by  it. 
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CAN  THE  NATION  TRUST  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY? 


Can  the  nation  trust  Democracy  with  the 
administration  of  the  Government  ?  This 
question  has  already  been  answered  by  the 
people  four  times  ;  first  in  1860,  second  in 
1864,  third  in  1868,  fourth  in  1872.  Each 
time,  the  answer  has  been  given  by  over- 
whelming majorities:  "The  Democratic  party 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  control  of  the 
Government  !" 

Is  the^re  anything  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  or  the  present  character  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  call  for  a  change  of 
the  popular  verdict  in  1876  ? 

If  there  is,  what  is  its  nature  ?  Have  the 
people  become  less  loyal  to  the  Union,  or  has 
Democracy  become  more  loyal  ?  To  call  for  a 
reversal  of  the  verdict,  rendered  four  times, 
a  radical  change  must  be  shown,  either  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  or  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Democratic  party.  Has  this 
change  taken  place  ?  If  so,  when,  where, 
and  under  what  circumstances  ? 

No  friend  of  good  Government,  who  desires 
peace  and  unity  could  for  a  moment  desire 
the  restoration  of  Democracy  to  power,  if  he 
felt  assured  that  its  political  principles  were 
the  same  as  those  held  previous  to  the  re- 
bellion, during  its  existence  and  throughout 
the  period  of  reconstruction. 

To  believe  otherwise,  would  be  to  believe 
that  good  citizens  could  be  found,  who  would 
be  willing  to  reject  the  party  whose  wisdom, 
patriotism,  and  courage  saved  the  Govern- 
ment, and  accept  the  party  whose  energies 
and  influence  were  united  in  the  effort  to 
overthrow  it.  Fair  minded  men  will  agree 
on  the  two  propositions.  First  :  The  man 
who  proves  his  friendship  in  the  hour  of 
need  ouaht  not  to  be  distrusted  in  the  hour 


'  of  prosperity.  Second  :  The  man  who  show- 
ed his  enmity  when  friendship  was  needed, 
i  has  no  claim  to  our  confidence  when  his 
enmity  can  no  longer  injure  us.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  a  former  friend  to  become  an  enemy, 
and  an  old  enemy  to  become  a  friend,  but 
the  proof  of  the  change  must  precede  the  be- 
lief that  it  has  actually  taken  place 

The  rule  holds  good  with  parties,  for  par- 
ties are  but  individuals  in  their  collective 
capacity,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  whatever  of  sentiment 
or  principle,  characterizes  individuals,  will 
surely  find  reflection  in  the  parties  with 
which  they  affiliate. 

Therefore,  the  practical  question  for  rea- 
sonable men  to  ask  and  answer  is  :  Is  the 
Democratic  party  in  principle  and  sentiment, 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1  861  ?  If  it  is,  then  it 
cannot  be  trusted  to-day.  If  it  is  not  the 
same,  wherein  does  it  differ  ?  Is  the  change  a 
radical  one,  so  honestly  and  earnestly  made, 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence 
of  trouble^  which  were  met  and  overcome  by 
the  Republican  party  ;  troubles  which  cost 
the  nation  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives, 
and  millions  of  treasure  ? 
-  Before  the  people  cail  consider,  on  equal 
terms,  the  restoration  of  Democracy  to  power, 
the  proof  must  be  submitted,  that  a  radical 
change  has  taken  place  in  its  sentiments  and 
principles,  its  teachings  and  purposes.  The 
proof  must  be  strong,  so  clear,  that  he  who 
runs  may  read;  for  on  a  question  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Re- 
public, the  people  cannot  afford  to  run  any 
risks.  The  preservation  of  the  Government 
has  cost  them  too  much  to  try  any  political 
experiments  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
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The  people  know  what  the  Republican  party 
has  done,  is  now  doing,  and  will  do  in  the 
future  for  the  country.  On  the  vital  question 
of  unity  and  nationality  they  are  assured 
that  it  can  be  trusted.  True  in  war,  they 
know  it  cannot  prove  false  in  peace.  True  in 
the  past,  they  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  continue  true  in  the  future.  De- 
mocracy having  been  false  in  the  past  they 
have  the  right  to  demand  the  strongest 
guarantee  that  it  will  not  be,  if  entrusted  with 
power,  false  in  the  future. 

Can  Democracy  give  such  guarantee  ?  Has 
it  abandoned  the  fatal  doctrine  of  State  Rights 
as  preached  by  Calhoun,  fought  for  by  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  practically  main- 
tained by  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party  to- 
day ?  If  on  these  points,  the  proof  is  clear, 
that  a  radical  change  has  taken  place,  then 
theissue  is  simply  one  of  administration, turn- 
ing upon  the  relative  character  of  men,  and 
not  upon  the  principles  which  they  hold. 
The  result,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  no 
longer  be  experimental,  for  the  people  would 
feel  assured  that  a  change  of  administration 
would  not  imperil  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
nation. 

A  careful  review  of  the  Democratic  record, 
must  be  convincing  to  the  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  senti- 
ments of  Democracy.  What  it  believed  in 
the  days  of  Buchanan,  it  advocated  in  1860, 
endorsed  in  1864,  affirmed  in  1868,  re-affirmed 
in  1872,  and  unless  checked  in  its  preten- 
sions by  the  votes  of  the  American  people,  it 
will  re-establish  through  a  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration in  1876. 

DEMOCRACY,  THE  STATE  RIGHTS  PARTY. 

For  the  past  forty  years,  the  Democratic 
party  has  been  co.. trolled  by  men  who  ac- 
cepted the  fatal  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  as 
preached  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  as  the  basis 
oi  our  Federal  Union. 

Under  this  doctrine,  the  State  was  held  to 
be  supreme.  The  Union  was  regarded  as  a 
mere  arrangement  for  convenience,  to  be  cast 
aside,  whenever  it  suited  the  pleasure  or  in- 
terest of  a  State  to  so  decide. 

A  State  could  obey  or  disobey  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  just  as  it  saw  fit.  The  voice  of 
a  State  convention,  could,  under  this  doc- 
trine, place  the  State  outside  of  the  national 
authority.  A  simple  resolution  declaring 
that  the  State  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union 
was  all  that  was  required  to  transform  the 
part  into  the  whole,  or  the  fraction  of  a  nation 
into  a  nation,  supreme  in  its  own  sovereignty, 
it  was  held  by  the  advocates  of  this  State 
Rights  doctrine,  that  a  State,  entering  the 
Union  of  its  own  free  will,  could  withdraw 
with  equal  freedom.  In  other  words  one 
party  to  a  contract,  could  break  it  at  his 
pleasure,  because  he  entered  it  of  his  own 
free  will. 


The  fatal  heresy  of  State  "Rights  ought  to 
have  died  with  the  Rebellion.  The  South- 
ern Confederacy  illustrated  its  full  power, 
and  with  its  overthrow  the  doctrine  should 
have  been  buried  from  sight  forever. 

If  Northern  Democracy  had  been  free  from 
its  influence,  this  would  have  been  the  case, 
but  it  retained  the  old  poison  in  its  system. 
It  has  never  been  free  from  it,  and  to-day, 
united  with  the  Bourbon  Democracy  of  the 
South,  it  is  under  the  control  of  Calhounism, 
and  liable,  if  entrusted  with  power,  to  again 
plunge  the  country,  on  some  slight  pretext, 
into  troubles  even  greater  than  those  hitherto 
endured. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  RECORD  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Through  Democracy,  the  South,  prior  to 
the  war,  practically  controlled  the  govern- 
ment. It  shaped  the  affairs  of  the  nation  to 
suit  its  own  interest.  It  filled  its  important 
offices  at  home  and  abroad.  It  gave  direc- 
tion to  national  legislation  ;  it  created  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  when  it  could 
no  longer  govern,  it  endeavored  to  destroy. 
This  statement  is  a  correct  one.  It  has 
passed  into  history  and  cannot  be  refuted. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  who  afterward  be- 
came the  Vice  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, delivered  a  speech  against  the  pol- 
icy of  secess  on,  before  the  State  Convention 
of  Georgia,  January,  1861.     He  said  : 

"  What  have  we  to  gain  by  this  proposed 
change  of  our  relation  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment ? 

"  We  have  always  had  the  control  of  it,  and  can- 
yet,  if  ice  n-main  in  it,  end  are  as  united  as  we 
have  been.  We  have  had  a  majority  of  the 
Presidents  chosen  from  the  South,  as  well  as 
the  control  and  ma  agement  of  those  chosen 
from  the  North.  We  have  had  sixty  years 
of  Southern  Presidents  to  their  twenty- four, 
thus  controlling  the  Executive  Department. 
So,  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we 
have  had  eighteen  from  the  South,  and  but 
eleven  from  the  North  :  although  nearly  four- 
fifths  ofthejudi  la  business  has  arisen  in  the  Free 
States,  yet  a  majority  of  the  Court  has  always 
been  from  the  South.  This  we  have  re- 
quired so  as  to  guard  against  any  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  unfavorable  to  us. 
In  like  manner  we  have  been  equally  watch- 
ful to  guard  our  interests  in  the  Legis- 
lative branch  of  Government.  In  choos- 
ing the  presiding  Presidents  {protein)  of 
the  Senate,  we  have  had  twenty-four  to 
their  eleven.  Speakers  of  the  House,  we 
have  had  twenty-three,  and  they  twelve. 
While  the  majority  of  the  Representatives, 
from  their  greater  population,  have  always 
been  from  the  North,  yet  we  have  generally 
secured  the  Speaker,  because  he  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, shapes  and  controls  the  Legislation  of 
the  country.     Nor  have  we  had  less  control 
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in  every  other  Department  of  the  General 
Government.  Attorney  Generals  we  have 
had  fourteen,  while  the  North  have  had  but 
five.  Foreign  Ministers,  we  have  had  eighty- 
six  and  they  but  fifty-four.  While  three- 
fourths  of  the  business  whi  h  demands  diplomatic 
agents  abroad  is  clearly  from  the  Free  States,  from 
their  greater  commercial  interests,  yet  we 
have  had  the  principal  embassies  so  as  to 
secure  the  world-markets  for  our  cotton,  to- 
•bacco,  and  sugar  on  the  best  possible  terms. 
We  have  had  a  vast  majority  of  the  higher 
officers  of  both  army  and  ^civy,  while  a  larger 
portion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  drawn 
from  the  North.  Equally  so  of  clerks,  audi- 
tors, and  comptrollers  filling  the  Executive 
Department,  the  records  show  for  the  1  ist  fifty 
years  that  of  the  three  thousand  thus  em- 
ployed, we  have  had  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
same,  while  we  have  had  bat  one-third  of  the  white 
population  <f  the  Republic. 

"Again,  look  at  another  item,  and  one,  be 
assured,  in  which  we  h  .ve  a  great  and  vital 
interest  :  it  is  that  of  revenue,  o/  means  of 
supporting  Government.  From  official  doc- 
uments, we  learn  that  a  fraction  over  three- 
fourths  of' the  revenue  collected  for  the  support 
of  Government,  has  uniformly  been  raised 
from  the  North. 

"  The  expense  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail  in  the  free  States  was,  by  the  report  of 
the  Postmaster-General  for  the  year  1860,  a 
little  over  $,3,000,000,  while  the  income  was 
$19,000,000.  But  in  the  slave  States  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  was  $14,716,000, 
while  the  revenue  from  the  same  was  $8,001,- 
026,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $6,704,974,  to  be 
supplied  by  the  North  for  our  accommodation,  and 
without  it  we  must  have  been  entirely  cut 
off  from  this  most  essential  branch  of  the 
Government." 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  the  language 
of  a  Republican  trying  to  paint  a  picture  for 
party  effect,  but  the  words  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  late  Confederacy,  who  will 
be  accepted  as  good  authority  by  the  most 
ultra  Democrat. 

The    statement  shows  clearly  : 

1st.  That  the  Demo  ratio  party  before  the 
war  was  under  the  control  of  the  South,  and 
used  its  power  to  promote  Southern  interests 
and  ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  North. 

2d.  It  shows  that  the  South  had  no 
justification  for  its  attempt  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union. 

3d.  It  proves  the  fallacy  of  its  pretensions, 
that  it  was  driven  into  rebellion  by  Northern 
oppression. 

4th.  It  clearly  indicates  the  treasonable 
nature  of  the  party  that  preferred  to  break 
up  a  Government  that  it  could  no  longer 
control,  rather  than  submit  to  constitutional 
authority. 


5th.  It  foreshadows  the  ascendency  of 
Southern  influence  in  all  departments  of  the 
G  vernment    under  Democratic   restoration. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Stephens  mant 
convince  all  who  are  open  to  conviction,  that 
the  Southern  States  had  no  just  cause  for 
complaint.  The  defeat  of  the  State  Rights 
party,  and  through  this  defeat,  the  loss  of 
the  controlling  power,  were  the  causes  which 
brought  about  secession. 

Long  before  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Democratic  threat  had  been  made 
both  in  the  North  and  the  South,  that  the 
slave  States  would  not  submit  to  a  Republican 
President.  The  threat  was  general  through- 
out he  South,  and  was  repeated  by  Nortii-tti 
leaders  on  the  stump,  and  by  the  Democratic 
press,  without  a  word  of  protest  or  condem- 
nation. On  the  contrary,  every  encourage- 
ment was  held  out,  that  the  Democrats  of 
the  North  would  not  only  endorse  the  threat 
of  sec  ssion,  but  lend  material  aid  in 
carrying  it  out. 

In  December,  I860,  Mr.  Gregg,  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  South  Carolina  Convention, 
>aid  : 

"If  we  wish  to  find  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  all  is  the  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

In  the  same  convention  Mr.  Dargan  said  : 

"It  is  not  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  all  the 
Northern  people  are  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
the  South.  We  have  a  Spartan  band  in  every 
Northern  State.  It  is  due  to  them  they  should 
know  the  reasons  which  influence  us.  Accord- 
ing to  our  apprehension,  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  our  immediate  withdrawal  from 
association  with  the  Northern  States  is  that 
this  hostile  abolition  party  have  the  control 
of  the  Government." 

In  November,  1861,  Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Keitt 
delivered  a  speech  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He 
said,  in  answer  to  an  assertion  that  any 
attempt  to  with  iraw  from  the  Union  would 
be  met  with  force  : 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  there  are  a  mrthon  of  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  Noith,  who,  when  the  Black  Re- 
publicans attempt  to  march  upon  the  South, 
will  be  found  a  wall  of  fire  in  the  front." 
(Cries  of  "  That's  so  !"  and  applause.) 

This  was  the  feeling  through  the  entire 
South.  Democracy  had  been  regarded  as 
the  State  Rights  party,  and  it  was  believed 
that  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  a  State 
in  its  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  would 
unite  Northern  Democrats  in  armed  oppo- 
sition to  it.  This  belief  was  encouraged  by 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Northern  wing  of 
the  party. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  wiitten  January 
6,  18  JO,  by  ex-President  Pierce  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  found  in  Davis's  home,  in  Missis- 
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sippi,  when  taken  by  our  troops,  reveals  the 
grounds  of  the  belief  so  confidently  ex- 
pressed by  leading  Southerners,  that  De- 
mocracy would  be  a  unit  in  their  favor,  in 
case  a  rebellion  should  be  inaugurated. 

After  referring  to  political  matters,  and  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  have  Mr.  Davis  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the  ex- 
President  says  : 

"Let  me  suggest  that,  in  the  running  de- 
bates in  Congress,  full  justice  seems  to  me 
not  to  have  been  done  to  the  Democracy  of 
the  North.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  friends 
at  the  South  have  any  just  idea  of  the  state 
of  feeling,  hurrying  at  this  moment  to  the 
pitch  of  intense  exasperation,  between  those 
who  respect  their  political  obligations,  and 
those  who  have  apparently  no  impelling 
power  but  that  which  fanatical  passion  o  i 
the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  imparts. 
Without  discussing  the  question  of  right,  of 
abstract  power  to  secede,  I  have  never  be- 
lieved that  actual  disruption  of  the  Union 
can  occur  without  blood  ;  and  if,  through 
the  madness  of  Northern  abolitionism,  that 
dire  calamity  must  come,  the  fightingwillnotbe 
along  Mason's  and  Dixon'' s  line  mere  y.  It  will 
be  within  our  own  borders— in  our  own  streets — 
between  the  tioo  classes  of  citizens  to  whom  I  have 
referred.1'' 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  assur- 
ance from  so  distinguished  a  Democrat  as  ex- 
President  Pierce,  and  repeated  in  private 
letters,  and  public  speeches  by  others  of 
equal  prominence,  should  leave  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  Southern  mind  that  armed 
hostility  against  the  Government,  on  the  part 
of  the  South,  would  receive  the  active  sym- 
pathy of  Northern  Democracy. 

In  January,  1861,  Fernando  Wood,  then 
Mayor  of  New  York  city,  sent  a  message  to 
the  common  council,  recommending  the 
withdrawal  of  the  city  from  the  State.  He 
favored  "  a  free  city,"  as  he  termed  it,  and 
his  scheme  met  with  approval  from  many 
leading  Democrats. 

About  the  same  time,  (January  16)  as  i 
it  was  a  part  of  the  Democratic  programme. 
a  meeting  of  Democrats  was  held  in  National 
Hall,  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  favoring  the  withdrawal 
of  Penns3rlvania  from  the  Union,  and  ex- 
pressing sentiments  in  keeping  with  those  of 
the  South. 

It  is  well  known  that  leading  Democrats  of 
the  North  conspired  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
to  carry  their  respective  States  out  of  the 
Union.  Ex-Governor  Price,  of  New  Jersey, 
in  a  letter  toL.  W.  Burnet,  of  Newark,  N.  J ., 
said: 

"  I  believe  the  Southern  Confederation 
permanent.  The  proceeding  has  been  taken 
with  forethought  and  deliberation — it  is  no 


hurried  impulse,  but  an  irrevocable  act, 
based  upon  the  sacred,  as  was  su|  posed, 
'  equality  of  the  States,'  and  in  my  opinion, 
every  slave  State  will,  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  be  found  united  in  one  confederacy. 
#  *  *  ■*  What  position  for  New  Jersey 
will  best  accord  with  her  interests,  honor, 
and  the  patriotic  instincts  .of  her  people  ? 
I  say  emphatically  she  should  go  with  the 
South,  from  every  wise,  prudential,  and 
patriotic    reason." 

In  this  letter,  the  ex  Governor  also  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania will  "  choose  also  to  cast  their  lot 
with  the  South,"  and  after  them,  the  West- 
ern and  Northwestern. States. 

If  necessary,  a  volume  could  be  fillelwith 
unimpeachable  evidence,  tending  to  prove 
that  the  Southern  people  were  misled  by 
Democratic  leaders,  North  and  South.  In 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1860  and  the  spring 
of  1861,  the  air  was  filled  with  Democratic 
threats  and  promises.  Incendiary  speeches 
were  made,  secret  caucuses  held  at  the  na- 
tional capital.  The  highest  Government 
officials — all  Democrats — conspired  with  the 
public  enemies.  Even  President  Buchanan, 
although  he  declared  that  ';  the  election  of 
any  one  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  the  office  of 
President,  does  not  of  itself  afford  just  cause 
for  dissolving  the  Union,"  gave  his  official 
encouragement  to  the  dissolution,  by  stating 
in  his  last  annual  message,  December  4, 
1860  : 

"  After  much  serious  reflection,  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  Constitution 
has  not  delegated  to  Congress  nor  to  any 
other  department  of  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  to  coerce  a  State  into  submission 
which  is  attempting  to  withdraw  or  has 
actually  withdrawn  from  the  Confederacy." 

At  an  earlier  date,  Nov.  20, 1860,  Attorney 
General  Black  had  given  his  opinion  to  the 
same  effect.  According  to  his  view  the  gov- 
ernment could  act  only  on  the  defensive.  It 
could  repel  an  attack,  but  it  had  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  assert  its  authority  or  protect 
itself  by  any  offensive^  measures.  In  his  own 
language:  "  The  Union  must  utterly  perish  at 
the  moment  when  Congress  shall  arm  one 
part  of  the  people  against  another  for  any 
purpose  beyond  that  of  merely  protecting 
the  General  Government  in  the  exercise  of 
its  proper  constitutional  functions." 

If  we  need  more  convincing  proof  of  Dem- 
ocratic encouragement  of  the  Southern  rebel- 
lion, than  what  has  already  been  presented, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  deliberate  transfer  of 
arms  from  Northern  to  Southern  arsenals, 
by  order  of  a  Democratic  Secretary  of  War, 
(Mr.  Floyd.) 

From  a  report  made  by  Mr.  B.  Stanton, 
from    the   Committee   on  Military  Affairs  in 
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House  of  Representatives,  February  18. 1861, 
it  is  shown  that  in  the  spring  of  18  !0  the  fol- 
lowing transfers  of  muskets  were  made  from 
the  Springfield  armory,  and  the  Watertown 
and  Water  vleit  arsenals  : 


Where  Seat. 

Percus- 
sion 
MusW» 

Altered 

Muskets. 

Rifles. 

To  Charleston   Arse- 
nal  

9,280 

15,480 
12,380 

9,280 

18.580 

5,720 

9,520 

7,020 

5,720 
11,421 

2,000 

To    North     Carolina 
Arsenal 

2.000 

To  Augusta  Arsenal.. 

To  Mount  Vernon  Ar- 
senal....   

To  Baton  Rouge  Ar- 
senal   

2,000 
2,000 
2,  (KM) 

Total   1  65,000  I  40,00  I 

10,000 

All  these  arms  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
Confederate  autho  ities,  as  it  was  known 
they  would  by  the  Democratic  Secretary  of 
War  when  he  ordered  the  transfer. 

It  was  also  shown  in  the  same  report  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  transfer  of 
forty  columbiads  and  four  thirty-two  pound- 
ers, to  unfinished  forts  on  Ship  Island  on 
the  coast  of  Mississippi,  and  seventy  colum- 
biads and  seven  thirty-two  pounders  to  be 
sent  to  Galveston,  Texas,  where  the  fort  to  re- 
ceive them  had  just  been  commenced.  So 
clear  was  the  evidence  that  these  heavy  guns 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  rebels  that 
a  monster  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Alleghe- 
ny, Pa.,  the  place  where  the  Arsenal  con- 
taining them  was  located,  and  a  protest  was 
entered  against  their  removal.  Through  the 
action  of  Judge  Holt,  the  present  Judge 
Advocate  General,  the  transfer  of  the  guns 
was  prevented. 

In  addition  to  the  arms  sent  South  by  a 
Democratic  Secretary  of  War,  upwards  of 
50,000  muskets  were  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  parties  representing  Southern  inter- 
ests. These  muskets  were  in  good  condition, 
and  yet  were  sold  for  $2.50.  Add  to  the 
number  transferred  and  sold,  the  annual 
quota  distributed  to  the  Southern  States  for 
1861,  in  advance,  and  it  will  be  found  that  not 
less  than  300,000  muskets  were  placed  in 
the  h  mds  of  secessionists  by  the  direct  order 
of  a  Democratic  Secretary  of  War.  This  is 
what  the  Mobile  Advertiser  said  at  the  time  : 

"During  the  past  year  135,430  muskets 
have  been  quietly  transferred  from  the  North- 
ern arsenal  at  Springfield  alone,  to  those  in 
the  Southern  States.  We  are  much  obliged 
to  Secretary  Floyd  for  the  foresight  he  has 
thus  dismayed  in  disarming  the  North  and 
equipping  the  South  for  this  emerg  ncij.  There 
is  no  telling  the  quantity  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions which  were  sent  South  from  other 
Northern  arsenals.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  every  man  .in  the  South  who  can  carry 


a  gun  can  now  be  supplied  from  private  or 
public  sources.  The  Springfield  contribu- 
tion alone  would  arm  all  the  militiamen  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi." 

Can  any  sane  man  doubt  the  effect  of  such 
encouragement,  coming  from  the  highest 
representatives  of  the  Democratic  party,  upon 
an  excited  people  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
demagogues  who  fired  the  Southern  heart 
gave  prominence  to  the  pledge  so  oftenmade, 
that  the  Democracy  of  the  North  would  stand 
by  the  South  in  its  armed  resistance  to 
Federal  authority  ?  Yet  this  is  the  party 
that  now  demands  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  some  of  the  very  men  who  led  it  then 
are  leaders  now.  They  hold  the  same  views 
of  Federal  power  ;  they  endorse  the  same 
fatal  doctrine  of  State  Rights  ;  if  entrusted 
with  power  they  would  encourage,  as  they 
did  in  1860,  the  disruption  of  the  Union. 
Can  the  nation  trust  this  party  ?  Can  it  risk 
its  future  peace  and  prosperity  in  its  hands  ? 
These  are  questions  of  vital  importance,  and 
no  good  citizen  can  avoid  the  responsibility 
involved  in  their  answer. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  RECORD  DURING  THE  WAR. 

From  the  record  thus  far  presented  the 
following  deductions  are  made  : 

1.  The  Democratic  party,  as  the  State 
Rights  party,  educated  its  followers  to  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  a  State  to  Avithdraw 
from  the  Union  at  its  pleasure. 

2.  It  took  no  steps  to  counteract  the 
fatal  tendency  of  this  doctrine  when  it  as- 
sumed the  form  of  open  resistance  to  the 
Federal  authority. 

3.  It  had  control  of  the  Government 
when  the  secession  movement  developed 
its  purpose  to  establish  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  instead  of  promptly  check- 
ing it,  it  vitalized  it,  by  giving  it  official 
encouragement. 

4.  The  Democratic  party,  through  its 
leading  officials,  not  only  encouraged  seces- 
sion by  friendly  expressions,  but  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  its  hostile  intentions, 
deliberately  furnished  its  advocates  with 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Goverment. 

5.  Judged  by  its  record  ;  the  sympathy 
expressed  ;  the  promises  given  ;  the  ma- 
terial aid  rendered  ;  the  unanimous  action 
of  its  Southern  wing,  the  Democratic  party 
stands  responsible  for  the  Slaveholders' 
Rebellion. 

Democratic  encouragement  having  made 
the  rebellion  possible,  what  was  its  policy 
during  the  war?  Did  it  endeavor  to  undo 
the  great  wrong  which  it  had  committed,  by 
promptly  responding  to  the  calls  made  upon 
the  patriotism  of  the  nation  ?  As  a  party  it 
did  not.  There  were  noble  men  who  pro- 
claimed themselves  war  Democrats,  who  re- 
sponded with  alacrity  to  the  defense  of  the 
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Government.  They  laid  aside  the  parti zan 
and  became  patriots,  and  by  their  sacrifices 
made  good  their  early  professions  of  fidelity 
to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 

But  the  Democratic  party  as  a  political  or- 
ganization was  hostile  to  the  Government 
and  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  Its  mass  meetings,  its  party 
caucuses,  the  correspondence  of  its  leaders, 
the  riots  incited  by  its  followers,  its  attitude 
in  the  elections,  its  undisguised  expressions 
in  Congress,  its  encouragement  of  desertion, 
and  defense  of  those  who  were  arrested  for 
treasonable  conduct,  its  continual  clamors 
for  peace  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  all  go  to 
prove  that  its  sympathies  were  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  against  the  cause 
of  the  Union. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1861,  Mr.  How- 
ard, of  Michigan,  offered,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  enquire — 

1.  Whether  any  executive  officer  of  the 
United  States  was  treating  with  any  person 
or  persons  for  the  surrender  of  the  forts  or 
other  public  property  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Whether  any  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  entered  into  any  pledge,  agreement 
or  understanding,  with  any  person  or  per- 
sons not  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  forts 
in  Charleston  Harbor. 

3.  What  demand  had  been  made  for  re- 
inforcements and  why  they  had  not  been 
sent. 

4.  Where  the  ships  of  the  Navy  were 
stationed. 

5.  What  public  propertj*  had  been 
seized,  and  the  particulars  of  such  seizure. 

6.  What  naval  vessels,  had.  been  seized, 
and  whether  any  efforts  had  been  made  to 
protect  or  recover  them. 

These  simple  precautionary  resolutions, 
intended  to  inform  the  Government  of  the 
extent  of  the  danger,  although  adopted  by 
the  House,  received  only  i  7  Democratic  votes, 
out  of  the  133  yeas.  60  Democrats  voted 
against  it. 

On  the  11th  February,  1861,  on  the  bill 
providing  for  the  construction  of  war  vessels, 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  stood  3  )  yeas  to  18 
nays — all  Democrats  in  the  negative.  In  the 
House,  on  the  20th,  the  vote  stood  114  yeas 
to  .'J8  nays,  only  12  Democrats  voting  in  its 
favor. 

Lieut. -Gen  ral  Scott,  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  upon 'the  Capital,  had  ordered  seven 
companies  of  artillery,  and  one  company  of 
sappers  and  miners,  of  the  regular  army,  to 
be  quartered  at  Washington. 

February  14,  1861.  Mr.  Branch,  of  North 
Carolina,  introduced  a  resolution,  declaring 
the  presence  of  these  troops  offensive  and  in- 
sulting, and  demanding  their  immediate 
withdrawal. 


This  resolution  wras  laid  on  the  table,  by  a 
vote  of  125  to  35.  Thirteen  Democrats  voted 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  35  against  it. 

February  21 ,  i  861.  A  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dawes,  censuring  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  sending  to  distant  aeas  all  the 
available  ships  of  the  Navy  at  so  critical  a 
period,  when  their  presence  was  needed  at 
home  ;  also  for  accepting  the  resignations  of 
officers  who  were  in  arms  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  report  accompanying  the  re- 
solution says :   . 

"  That  the  entire  naval  force  available  for 
the  defence  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  this  committee, 
consisted  of  the  steamer  Brooklyn,  twenty- 
five  guns,  and  the  Store  Ship  Relief,  two  guns; 
while  the  former  was  of  too  great  draught 
to  permit  her  to  enter  Charleston  Harbor 
with  safety,  except  at  spring-tides,  and  the 
latter  was  under  orders  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
with  stores  for  the  African  Squadron.  Thus 
the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  has  been  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  without  defence  during 
all  the  period  of  civil  commotion  and  lawless 
violence  to  which  the  President  has  called 
our  attention  as  '  of  such  vast  and  alarming 
proportions'  as  to  be  beyond,  his  power  to 
check  or  control." 

Yet  a  resolution  to  censure  so  clear  a  be- 
trayal of  the  public  safety,  and  one  that 
ought  to  have  received  the  vote  of  every  true 
man,  received  only  one  Democratic  vote  out 
of  the  9")  cast  in  its  favor.  Fifty-six  Demo- 
crats voted  against  it. 

July  !>,  1861.  Mr.  Lovejoy  offered  in  the 
House  the  following  resolution:  "That  in 
the  judgment  of  the  House,  it  is  no  part  of 
f  he  duty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves."  The 
vote  was,  yeas  92,  nays  55,  not  a  Democrat 
voting  in  its  favor. 

July  15,  1861.  Mr.  Benjamin  Wood  offered 
in  the  House  a  resolution  recommending  the 
several  States  to  convene  their  Legislatures 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  a 
gei.eral  convention  to  devise  measures  of 
peace.  Although  this  proposition  was  of- 
fered a  few  days  after  the  Federal  army  had 
been  defeated  at  Bull  Run,  it  received  the 
entire  Democratic  vote  with  the  exception  of 
one,  who  voted  with  the  93  Republicans 
against  the  resolution. . 

July  29,  1861.  Mr.  Cox  offered  a  resolu- 
tion, providing  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners, empowering  them  to  request  from 
the  Confederate  States  a  like  commission,  the 
two  bodies  to  meet  and  confer  on  such 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  "to 
assuage  all  grievances,"  said  Commissioners 
to  meet  at  Louisville  on  the  1st  Monday  in 
September,  and  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  State,  appointed  by 
the  House,  consider  such  amendments  to  the 
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Constitution  as  might  tend  to  restore  peace. 
Although  the  war  was  in  full  operation,  and 
the  South  confident  of  success,  this  resolu- 
tion commanded  41  Democratic  votes — only 
two  Democrats  voting  with  the  83  Republi- 
cans against  it.  The  vote  stood  41  yeas,  85 
nays. 

August  2,  1861.  On  a  hill  to  seize  and  ap- 
propriate the  property  of  those  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  and  for  the  more 
effective  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
vote  stood  yeas  61,  nays  43,  only  two  Demo- 
rats  voting  in  its  favor. 

August  5,  1861.  Mr.  Calvert  offered  a 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  to  consider  and  report  upon 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  necessary 
to  secure  peace.  The  vote  stood  39  yeas,  72 
nays,  only  one   Democrat   voting  against  it. 

August  5,  1861.  A  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  House,  approving  of,  and  legalizing 
the  acts  of  President  Lincoln,  in  calling  out 
the  militia  and  strengthening  the  army  and 
navy.  Out  of  74  votes  in  its  favor  only  three 
were  Democrats.  The  1 9  voting  against  it 
were  Democrats. 

December  20,  1861.  Mr.  Julian  offered  a 
resolution,  instructing  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee to  report  a  bill,  so  amending  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  as  to  forbid  the  recapture  or  re- 
turn of  any  fugitive  from  labor  without  sat- 
isfactory proof  that  the  claimant  of  such 
fugitive  was  loyal  to  the  Government.  The 
resolution  was  passed,  yeas  78,  nays  39,  not 
a  Democrat  voting  in  its  favor. 

February  6,  1862.  The  House  voted  on 
the  proposition  for  the  issue  of  SI 50, 000. 000 
in  Treasury  notes,  known  as  "  legal  tenders," 
also  for  the  issue  of  $50  >, 000, 000  in  bonds. 
The  vote  was,  in  favor  of  the  measure,  95, 
against  it  60,  only  six  Democrats  voting  in 
its  favor. 

February  25,  1802.  The  new  article  of 
war,  prohibiting  military  or  naval  officers 
from  employing  any  of  their  forces  to  capture 
or  return  into  slavery  any  fugitive  from  serv- 
ice or  labor,  passed  the  House.  Yeas,  95  ; 
nays,  51,  only  one  Democrat  voting  in  its 
favor. 

April  3,  1862.  A  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  passed 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  14,  not  a  Dem- 
ocrat voting  in  its  favor. 

April  11,  1862,  it  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  92  to  39,  only  five  Democrats  voting 
in  its  favor. 
.  May  12,  1862.  A  bill  passed  the  House 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  vote  stood,  yeas  85,  nays 
50,  only  one  Democrat  voting  in  its  favor. 

June  9,  186^.  Mr.  Colfax  introduced  a 
resolution,  instructing  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee to  report  a  bill  giving  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  to  all  Fugitives  who  deny  un- 


der oath  that  they  were  slaves;  also  requir- 
ing proof  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  claim- 
ant. Adopted  by  yeas  77,  nays  42,  only  two 
Democrats  vo  ing  in  its  favor. 

July  11,  1862.  A  bill  was  passe  1  by  the 
house  ;  to  "sup  ress  insurrection,  to  punish 
treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate 
the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." The  vote  stood,  yeas  82,  nays  42, 
not  a  Democrat  voting  in  its  favor. 

July  16,  1862.  A  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  receive  into  the  United  States 
service,  persons  of  African  descent,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  intrenchments,  per- 
forming camp  service,  and  doing  such  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  as  they  might  be  found 
competent  to  perform,  was  passed  by  the 
House,  yeas  77,  nays  30,  only  4  Democrats 
voting  in  its  favor. 

Dec.  11,1862.  Mr.  Yeaman,  of  Kentucky, 
offered  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  (if  the  President  was 
not  warranted  by  the  Constitution — that 
the  policy  of  Emancipation  was  dangerous  to 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  to  the  perpetuity  of 
a  free  people.  The  vote  on  this  was  :  In 
favor  47,  against  it  95,  only  3  Democrats 
voting  against  it. 

Dec.  15,  186  v.  A  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  S.  C.  Fessenden  in  the  House, 
endorsing  the  Presidents  emancipati  n  proc- 
lamation as  a  war  measure,  as  an  exercise 
of  power  with  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  the  perpetuity  of  free  govern- 
ment. The  vote  stood,  yeas  78,  nays  52,  only 
two  Democrats  voting  in  its  favor. 

Jan.  28,  186').  Mr.  Davis  introduced  a 
proviso  to  be  ad^ed  to  a  pending  bill :  "That 
no  part  of  the  yams  appropriated  by  this  act 
shall  be  disbursed  for  the  pay,  subsistence 
or  any  other  supplies  of  any  negro,  free  or 
slave,  in  the  armed  military  service  of  the 
United  States."  Eight  Democrats  voted  in  its 
favor,  28  Republicans  against.  A  strict 
party  vote. 

February  20,  1863.  The  important  mea- 
sure, known  as  "  The  National  Currency  Act, 
of  1863,"  passed  the  Hou  e  by  a  vote  of 
78  yeas  to  6 1  nays  ;  only  three  Democrats 
voting  in  its  favor.  Under  this  act  our  pres- 
ent National  Currency  took  the  place  of  the 
defective  currency  issued  under  the  old  state 
bank  system.  The  currency  act  of  1^61, 
which  passed  the  House  April  18,  was  also 
opposed  by  the  Democrats,  the  vote  standing 
in  its  favor  80,.  to  00  against  it,  not  a  Demo- 
crat voting  in  its  favor. 

Dec.  14,  1863.  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  offered 
a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  ap- 
point three  commissioners  to  negotiate  with 
the  authorities  at  Richmond,  "to  the  end 
that  this  bloody,  destructive  and  inhuman 
war  shall  cease." 
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Although  no  desire  had  been  expressed  on 
the  part  of  the  South  for  such  a  conference, 
this  resolution  was  supported  by  5iJ  Demo- 
crats. 9-  Republicans  and  6  Democrats  voted 
against  it. 

Dec.  17,  1863.  Mr.  Green  Clay  Smith  of- 
fered a  resolution  in  favor  of  "a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  until  the  Constitution 
and  law  shall  be  enforced  and  obeyed  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,"  opposing  any 
armistice  or  intervention  "so  long  as  there 
shall  be  found1,  a  rebel  in  arms  against  the 
Government,"  and  ignoring  '•all  party 
names,  lines,  and  issues"  until  the  author- 
ity of  the  Government  was  re  established. 
This  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  94  yeas,  65  nays, 
only  four  Democrats  voting  in  its  favor. 

Dec.  17,  18(33.  Mr.  Edgerton  offered  a  res- 
olution denouncing  "  as  among  the  gravest 
of  crimes,  the  invasion  or  occupation  by 
armed  force,  of  any  State,  under  the  pretext 
or  for  the  purpose  of  coerci  g  the  people 
thereof  to  modify  or  abrogate  any  of  their 
laws  or  domestic  institutions  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. "  Although  the  laws  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Confederate  States  were  being 
used  to  destroy  the  Federal  Government,  this 
resolution  was  not  opposed  by  a  single  Dem- 
ocrat. The  vote  stood :  In  its  favor  6a, 
against  it  90,  a  strict  party  vote. 

Dec.  21,  1863.  Mr.  Harding  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  deficiency  bill  that  no 
moneys  appropriated  should  be  used  for  the 
raising,  aiming,  equipping  or  paying  of 
negroes.  It  was  favored  by  41  Democrats, 
the  vote  standing,  yeas  41,  nays  105. 

Jan.  18,  1864.  The  joint  resolution,  pend- 
ing in  the  House,  dropping  from  the  rolls  of 
the  Army  all  volunteer  officers  who  were 
absent  from  duty,  except  for  good  cause,  and 
intended  to  weed  out  of  the  service  those 
useless  officers  who  drew  pay  without  per- 
forming service,  was  agreed  to,  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  45.  This  resolution  had  for  its  object 
the  improvement  of  the  service,  yet  not  a 
Democrat  voted  in  its  favor. 

Feb.  1,  1SJ4.  A  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Eldridge  opposing  the  system  of  draft- 
ing, declaring  it  a  failure  and  repealing  all 
acts  authorizing  drafts.  The  House  rejected 
the  measure,  42  voting  in  its  favor  and 
84  against.  All  those  voting  in  its  favor  were 
Democrats.  Only  three  Democrats  voted 
against  it. 

Feb.  I,  1864.  A  resolution  favoring  a 
more  vigorous  policy  in  the  enlistment  of 
negroes,  to  relieve  thereby  the  burdens  rest- 
ing upon  the  white  soldiers,  was  passed,  by 
a  vote  of,  yeas  80,  nays  4  6.  All  Democrats 
in  the  negative. 

Feb.  12,  1844.  An  amendment  to  the 
Supplementary  Enrollment  bill  providing  for 
the  enrollment  of  colored  persons  passed  the 


House.     The  vote  stood,  84  yeas  to  71  nays. 
Not  a  Democrat  voted  in  its  favor. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  negroes  were  being  employed  by  the 
rebel  army,  and  their  enrollment  sanctioned 
by  confederate  legislation,  the  Democrats  of 
the  North  were  united  in  opposition  to  such 
a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  as  amended,  passed  by  a  vote  of 
94  yeas  to  65  nays,  only  five  Democrats  voting 
in  its  favor  on  the  final  passage. 

Feb.  15,  1864.  Mr.  Arnold  offered  a  reso- 
lution: "  That  the  Constitution  be  so  amended 
as  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
wherever  it  now  exists,  and  to  prohibit 
its  existence  in  every  part  thereof  for- 
ever." This  resolution  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  78  to  62,  only  one  Democrat  favor- 
ing it. 

March  17,  1864.  On  a  bill  before  the  House 
to  incorporate  the  Metropolitan  Railroad 
Company  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
proviso:  "That  there  shall  be  no  regula- 
tion excluding  any  person  from  any  car  on 
account  of  color,"  was  agreed  to,  yeas  76, 
nays  62,  not  a  Democrat  voting  for  it. 

March  21,  1864.  Pending  the  Army  ap- 
propriation bill  the  proviso  was  offered : 
"  That  no  part  of  the  money  herein  appro- 
priated shall  be  applied  or  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising,  arming,  equipping  or  paying 
negro  soldiers." 

This  was  favored  by  18  Democrats,  opposed 
by  8  Democrats,  and  74  Republicans. 

April  6,  1864.  A  vote  was  taken  in  the 
House  on  a  section  of  the  currency  bill,  author- 
izing the  issue  to  National  Banks  of  small 
notes.  The  vote  stood,  yeas  76,  nays  54, 
only  four  Democrats  voting  in  its  favor. 

April  9,  1S64.  A  resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Mr.  Colfax,  declaring 
Alexander  Long  unworthy  to  be  a  member, 
said  Long  having  favored  upon  the  floor,  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  The  vote  on  this  stood, 
yeas  80,  nays  70,  only  one  Democrat  voting 
in  its  favor.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Washburn 
offered  a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Ben- 
jamin G.  Harris  for  the  following  language  : 
"The  South  asked  you  to  let  them  go  in 
peace.  But  no  ;  you  said  you  would  bring 
them  into  subjection.  That  is  not  done  yet, 
and  God  Almighty  grant  that  it  never  may 
be.  I  hope  that  you  will  never  subjugate 
the  South."  The  vote  stood,  yeas  84,  nays 
58,  only  one  Democrat  voting  in  its  favor. 
The  resolution  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote, 
it  was  lost.  Mr.  Schenck  then  offered  a  res- 
olution of  censure,  the  vote  on  this  standing 
yeas  98,  nays  20,  seventeen  Democrats  voting 
in  favor  of  it,  and  twenty-one  refusing  to 
vote. 
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April  1G,  1864.  A  bill  passed  the  House 
preventing  States  from  taxing  the  capital 
stock  of  National  Banks  at  a  higher  rate 
than  an  equal  amount  of  capital  in  the  hands 
of  individual  citizens,  also  preventing  the 
taxation  by  States  of  the  capital  invested  in 
U.  S.  Bonds  for  deposit  on  circulation.  The 
vote-stood  70  yeas  to  60  nays,  only  two  Dem- 
ocrats voting  in  its  favor. 

April  30,  1864.  A  bill  increasing  soldiers 
pay,  and  giving  bounty  to  colored  soldiers, 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  80  yeas  to 
51  nays,  only  two  Democrats  voting  in  its 
favor.     All  Democrats  against  it. 

June  6,  1864.  A  bill  for  the  punishment 
of  guerrillas,  passed  the  House,  yeas  72. 
nays  37,  only  two  Democrats  voting  in  its 
favor. 

June  13.  1864.  The  House  passed  the  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  The 
voie  stood,  yeas  90,  nays  62,  only  one  Dem- 
ocrat voting  in  favor  of  this  most  righteous 
measure. 

June  *i8,  1864.  Pending  the  consideration 
of  the  loan  bill  Mr.  Holinan  moved  to  add 
this  proviso:  "That  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  impair  the  right  of  the  States  to  tax  the 
bonds,  notes,  and  other  obligations  issued 
under  this  Act."  It  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  71  to  77,  not  a  Democrat  voting  against  it. 

June: 9-,  1864.  The  following  proviso  to 
the  civil  appropriation  bill  pending  in  the 
House:  "  That  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  of  any 
witness  on  account  of  color"  was  adopted, 
yeas  6S>  nays  48,  not  a  Democrat  voting  in 
its  favor. 

July  2,  1864.  One  of  the  most  important 
military  bills  of  the  war  passed  the  House. 
It  provided  for  the  raising  of  additional 
troops  either  by  volunteer  enlistment  or  by 
drafting.  The  President  under  this  Act, 
called  for  500,000  men  for  one  year,  July  18, 
1864.  Vital  as  were  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  for  the  success  of  our  cause,  the  vote 
stood,  yeas  66,  nays  5.">,  not  a  Democrat 
voting  in  its  favor. 

July  4,  1864.  The  special  war  income 
tax  of  5  per  cent  on  all  incomes  over  $600  a 
year  was  adopted  by  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
53  yeas  to  49  nays,  not  a  Democrat  voting  in 
its  favor.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  the  same 
day  by  a  vote  of  28  to  7,  only  one  Democrat 
voting  for  it. 

Jan.  9,  18  >5. ;  A  joint  resolution  passed 
the  House  declaring  that  tbe  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  any  person  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  shall  be  forever  free,  any  law, 
usage,  or  custom  whatsoever  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  vote  stood,  74  yeas 
to  63  nays,  not  a  Democrat  voting  in  its 
favor. 

Jan.  16,  1865.  Mr.  Cox  offered  a  res- 
olution,  that    the  President   be  requested  to 


send  commissioners  to  the  Confederate 
authorities  "  with  a  view  to  national  pacifi- 
cation and  tranquility"  "  although  we  do  not 
know  that  the  insurgents  are  yet  prepared  to 
agree  to  any  terms  of  pacification  which  we 
would  or  should  deem  acceptable."  The 
vote  on  this  stood,  yeas  51,  nays  84,  only 
two  Democrats  voting  against  it. 

A  similar  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  Feb.  13,  1865,  and  laid  upon 
the  table  by  a  vote  of  73  to  47,  only  one 
Democrat  voting  with  the  72  Republicans  in 
favor  of  tabling  the  resolution. 

Jan.  31,  1865.  The  joint  resolution,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  its  pas  age,  passed  the  House,  by 
the  following  vote,  yeas  119,  nays  56,  only 
sixteen  Democrats  voting  in  its  favor. 

February  27,  1865,  an  amendment  was 
offered  to  a  pending  military  bill,  repealing 
all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  authorizing  conscrip- 
tion. This  was  favored  by  27  Democrats, 
and  opposed  by  only  ten  ;  84  Republicans 
voting  against  it. 

TheEiirollment  Act  of  March  3,  1865,  con- 
taining important  provisions  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Army,  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  56,  only  five  Democrats  voting  in  its 
favor. 

March  3,  1865  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Freedman's  bureau,  to  have  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  all  freedmen;  to  watch 
over  the  execution  of  all  laws,  proclamations 
and  military  orders  of  emancipation,  and  to 
establish  necessary  regulations  for  their  pro- 
tection, was  passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
77  yeas,  to  52  nays,  only  one  Democrat 
voting  for  it. 

March  3,  18  !5,  Mr.  Schenck  from  the  mili- 
tary Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the 
revocation  of  the  Military  order  which  re- 
quired all  colored  persons  leaving  Washing- 
ton to  procure  passes.  The  vote  stood,  yeas 
75,  nays  24,  only  4  Democrats  voting  for  it. 

Thus  the  record  might  be  continued  with 
the  votes  on  other  measures  of  equal  impor- 
tance. 

The  public  acts  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  the  votes  theron,  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  that  could  be  shown  proving 
the  deep  rooted  Democratic  sympathy  for  the 
Confederate  cause,  and  the  organized  oppo- 
sition of  the  party  to  measures  abs  >lutely 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Can  any  impartial  mind  in  the  re- 
view of  the  votes  presented,  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  a  Democratic  majority  in  Congress 
would  have  ever  secured  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  To  the  strong  Republican  ma- 
jorities, representing  the  national  will,  and 
the  determination  of  the  loyal  people  to 
maintain  without  compromise    or    dishonor 
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the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Republic,  we 
owe  the  existence  of  the  Government.  This 
much  at  least  the  impartial  historian  will  ac- 
cord to  the  Republican  party,  and  its  patriotic 
record  when  the  political  history  of  the  Re- 
bellion is  truthfully  written. 

From  the  record  presented  three  conclu- 
sions may  be  fairly  drawn. 

1.  The  encouragement  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  gave  to  the  secession  conspira- 
tors before  the  war.  lost  none  of  its  force  dur- 
ing its  prosecution. 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
party  if  not  openly  hostile  to  the  Union  cause 
was  far  from  friendly  to  it. 

3.  If  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party,  as  foreshadowed  by  its  votes  in  Con- 
gress, had  prevailed,  the  Southern  Confedera- 
cy would  be  to-day  an  established  fact. 

Would  the  restoration  of  such  a  party  to 
power  be  conducive  to  the   interest    of  the  I 
nation  ?     Would  not  the    future  peace  and  i 
prosperity  of  the  Republic  be  endangered  by  j 
Democratic    ascendency  ?      Would    not   the 
organized    opposition  to   the    enactment    of 
those  measures  which  are  now   the   laws    of 
the  land,  find  expression  in  a  failure  to  exe- 
cute or  administer  them  ?    In  a  word,  would 
not  the  restoration  of  the  Democratic  party  i 
to  the  control  of  the  Nation,  be  the  restora- 
tion of  that  political  power  which   encour- 
aged the  South  to  secede,  and  discouraged  ! 
by  vote  and  example  the  efforts   of  a   loyal 
people  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  preserve 
the    Union?     These   are    questions    for    the 
people  to  answer   at   the  ballot-box.     They  J 
will  then  and  there  resolve  themselves  into 
a  single  question  :      "  Shall  those  who  were 
the  enemies  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war,  be 
chosen  by  the  people  as  their  trusted  guar- 
dians in  time  of  peace  ?" 

DEMOCRATIC       POLICY      WOULD       HAVE      LED       TO 
CONFEDERATE    RECOGNITION. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  record  submitted,  I 
that   Democracy  encouraged    the   rebellion,  ■ 
and  opposed  those  efforts  which  were  deemed 
necessary  for  its  suppression. 

It  may  be  urged  by  its  leaders  to-day, 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  re- 
bellion, and  that  its  opposition  Avas  not  to 
the  Union,  but  to  the  means  employed  to 
save  it.  Whatever  its  purpose  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  of  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  means  employed  tended  to  pro- 
long the  war,  by  holding  out  the  hope  to 
those  in  rebellion  that  peace  would  be  ob- 
tained through  the  recognition  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy. 

When  the  Southern  States  seceded,  they 
did  so  with  the  determination  never  to  re- 
turn to  the  Union.  If.  the  history  of  the 
movement  is  clearer  on  one  point  than 
another,     it    is    on    this    resolution    of    the 


seceded  States  never  to  submit  to  Federal 
authority.  An  independent  Southern  Con- 
federacy was  the  only  ultimatum  which  the 
South  had  to  offer  as  a  basis  of  peace.  The 
official  and  private  correspondence  received 
from  the  South ;  the  speeches  of  its  leaders 
and  the  language  of  its  press  ;  the  debates 
in  State  legislatures  and  in  the  Confederate 
Congress  ;  the  informal  conferences  held 
from  time  to  time  ;  the  proclamations  and 
messages  of  its  President,  all  go  to  prove, 
that,  from  the  inception  to  the  close  of  the 
movement,  peace  was  not  desirnble,  except 
on  the  basis  of  a  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  Yet,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  Democracy,  throughout  the  war, 
kept  clamoring  for  a  peace  which  its  leaders 
knew  could  not  be  had,  and  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  existing  difficulties,  which  they 
knew  to  be  impossible. 

In  April,  1861,  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia, 
said,  in  response  to  a  serenade,  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you,  especially  that 
you  have  at  last  annihilated,  this  accursed 
Union,  reeking  with  corruption  and  insolent 
with  excess  of  tyranny.  Thank  God  !  it  is 
at  last  blasted  and  riven  by  the  lightning 
wrath  of  an  outraged  and  indignant  people. 
Not  only  is  it  gone,  but  gone  forever.  In 
the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  it  is 
water  spilt  upon  the  ground  which  cannot 
be  gathered  up.  Like  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning,  it  has  fallen,  never  to  rise  again. 
For  my  part,  gentlemen,  if  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  to-morrow,  were 
to  abdicate  their  offices  and  were  to  give  me  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  to  write  the  condition  of 
re-annexation  to  the  defunct  Union,  I  would 
scornfully  spurn  the  overture." 

These  sentiments  were  received  with  tu- 
multous applause  and  wild  enthusiasm,  and, 
as  subsequent  events  showed,  truthfully  rep- 
resented tlie  prevailing  opinion  at  the  South. 
Yet.  in  the  face  of  these  positive  expressions, 
while  the  life  of  the  nation  trembled  in  the 
balance,  Democracy  devoted  its  energies  to 
the  discussion  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
those  who  were  leading  armies  against  the 
Government,  and  in  demanding  for  rebels  in 
arms  the  same  mild  treatment  accorded  to 
law-abiding  citizens.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  loyal  people  distrusted  Democracy,  and 
that  the  Confederates  regarded  it  as  a  North- 
ern ally,  whose  triumph  meant.  Southern  in- 
dependence. 

Reference  to  letters  written  by  Southern 
leaders,  and  to  the  debates  in  the  rebel  Con- 
gress, and  the  editorials  in  the  Southern 
press,  strengthen  the  statement  that  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  cen- 
tered in  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 
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In  the  winter  of  1862,  (Dec.  24,)  George 
N.  Sanders  wrote  a  letter  to  certain  promi- 
nent New  York  Democrats.  The  letter  was 
headed  : 

"Governor  Seymour,  Dean  Richmond, 
John  Van  Buren,  Charles  O'Connor,  Wash- 
ington Hunt,  Fernando  Wood,  and  James 
Brooks,  representative  men  of  the  triumphant 
revolutionary  party  of  New  York." 

In  his  letter  he  said  : 

'■  Let  heart  and  brain  into  the  revolu- 
tion ;  accelerate  and  direct  the  movement, 
get  vid  of  the  Baboon,  (or  What  is  it  !) 
Abraham  Lincoln,  pacifically,  if  you  can, 
but  by  the  blood  of  his  followers  if  neces- 
saiy.  Withdraw  your  support,  material 
and  moral,  from  the  invading  armies,  and 
the  South  will  make  quick  work  with  the 
Abolitionists  that  remain  on  her  soil.  Suf- 
fer no  degenerate  son  of  the  South,  upon 
however  plausible  pretext,  to  idly  embarrass 
your  action  by  throwing  into  your  way  rotten 
planks  of  reconstruction.  Unity  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. The  very  word  Union,  once  so  dear, 
has  been  made  the  cover  for  so  many  atro- 
cious acts  that  the  mere  mention  of  it  is 
odious  in  the  ears  of  Southern  p,  ople.  The 
State  legislatures  will  be  called  upon  to  oblit- 
erate the  hated  name  from  the  counties  and 
towns." 

This  was  the  response  of  the  South  to  the 
Democratic  triumphs  throughout  the  North 
in  November,  1862.  How  faithfully  these 
"  representative  men  of  the  triumphant  revo- 
lutionary party  of  New  York,"  endeavored 
to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  San- 
ders, may  be  understood  by  consulting  their 
record,  and  noting  their  persistent  opposi- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion. 

After  the  Democratic  successes  in  the  fall 
of  1862,  Southern  papers  took  occasion  to 
assure  the  North  that  there  could  be  no  peace 
except  by  recognizing  the  Confederacy. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  said  : 

"  They  do  not  yet  understand  that  we  are 
resolute  to  be  rid  of  them  forever,  and  deter- 
mined rather  to  die  than  to  live  with  them 
in  the  same  political  community  again." 

The  Richmond  Dispatch,  anticipating  a 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  as  a  result 
of  the  elections,  said  : 

"It  is  probable,  that  they  might  propose  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Union,  with  certain 
pledges,  guarantees,  &c.  To  this  the  South 
will  never  consent.  They  will  never  exist 
in  the  same  political  association,  be  its  name 
what  it  may,  be  its  terms  what  they  will,  and 
be  the  guarantees  whatever  the  good  will  of 
the  Democrats  may  make  them.  We  of  the 
Confederate  States  have  made  up  our  minds 
to  endure  the  worst  extremity  to  which  war 
can  reduce  a  people.     We  are  prepared  for 


it.  The  Government  that  should  propose  to 
reunite  us  with  the  Yankees  could  not  exist 
a  day.  It  would  sink  so  deep  beneath  the 
deluge  of  popular  indignation  that  even  his- 
tory would  not  be  able  to  fish  up  the  wreck." 

Again,  on  the  18th  of  October,  the  same 
paper  said  : 

"Nor,  after  the  sacrifices  which  the  South 
has  suffered  at  Northern  hands,  could  she 
ever  consent,  of  her  own  free  will,  to  live 
under  the  same  Government  with  that  peo- 
ple." 

In  December  (2)  1862.  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  as  if  fearful  that  Northern 
Democracy  would  insist  upon  the  Southern 
States  coming  back  on  their  own  terms, 
passed  this  resolution: 

"  Resolved  :  That  the  separation  between 
the  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States 
is  final,  and  that  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  never  consent  to  a  reunion  at  any 
time  or  upon  any  terms." 

December  8,  1862.  Governor  Letcher,  of 
Virginia  wrote  : 

"  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  separation 
is  and  ought  to  b  •  final  and  irrevocable  ;  that 
Virginia  will  under  no  circumstances  enter- 
tain any  proposition  from  any  quarter  which 
may  have  for  its  object  a  restoration  or  re- 
construction of  the  late  Union,  on  any  terms 
or  conditions  whatever." 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Richmond,  and 
reported  in  the  Enquirer  of  January  7,  1863, 
President  Davis  said : 

"  By  showing  themselves  so  utterly  dis- 
graced that  if  the  question  was  proposed  to 
you  whether  you  would  combine  with 
Hyenas  or  Yankees,  I  trust  every  Virginian 
would  say,  give  me  the  Hyenas." 

The  Dispatch  of  January  11,  1863,  said  : 

"We  warn  the  Democrats  and  Conservatives 
of  the  North  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  at 
once  the  miserable  delusion  that  the  South 
can  ever  consent  to  enter  again,  upon  any 
terms,  the  old  Union.  If  the  North  will  al- 
low us  to  write  the  Constitution  ourselves, 
and  give  us  every  guarantee  we  would  ask, 
we  would  sooner  be  under  the  Government 
of  England  or  France • than  under  a  Union 
with  men  who  have  shown  that  they  cannot 
keep  good  faith,  and  are  the  most  barbarous 
and  inhuman,  as  well  as  treacherous  of  man- 
kind." 

The  Richmond  Sentinel  thus  replies  to  the 
address  of  New  Hampshire  Democrats,  declar- 
ing that  if  the  South  would  "  come  back into 
the  Union,  the  Democracy  of  the  North  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  gain  for  them  (the 
Southern  States)  such  guarantees  as  will 
secure  their  safety." 

"  Do  the  New  Hampshire  Democrats  sup- 
pose for  one  moment  that  we  could  so  much 
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as  think  of  reunion  with  snch  a  people  ? 
Rather  tell  one  to  he  wedded  to  a  corpse  ! 
Rather  join  hands  with  a  fiend  from  the  pit. 
When  those  in  the  United  States  who  are 
disposed  to  deal  fairly  with  ns  shall  gain  the 
rule,  we  may  in  time  begin  to  bury  the  many 
bitter  memories  which  now  add  energy  to 
our  resentment,  and  make  with  them  treaties 
that  shall  be  mutually  advantageous.  Per- 
haps, hereafter,  good  will  may  be  revived 
again.  But  Union — never  let  it  be  men- 
tioned !     It  is  impossible." 

The  Richmond  Enquu-er  of  October  16,  1863, 
said  : 

"What  we  mean  to  win  is  utter  sepa- 
ration from  them  for  all  time.  We  do  not 
want  to  govern  their  country ;  but  after 
levying  upon  it  what  seemeth  good  to  us,  by 
way  of  indemnity,  we  leave  it  to  commence 
its  political  life  again  from  the  beginning, 
hoping  that  the  lesson  may  have  made  them 
sadder  an  i  wiser  Yankees.  We  shut  them 
out  forever,  with  all  their  unclean  and 
scoundrelly  ways,  intending  to  lead  our  lives 
here  in  our  own  confederate  way,  within  our 
own  well-guarded  bounds,  and  without,  as 
St.  John  says,  "without  are  dogs." 

September  28,  1863,  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates 
for  inquiring  into  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  with  a  view  to  responding,  if  favor- 
able. The  Sentinel,  of  the  29th,  in  speaking 
of  it,  said  : 
'  "  The  House,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  put  its 
foot  on  the  resolution,  without  a  word  of  dis- 
cussion, or  a  moment  of  delay.  In  this  it 
but  fairly  represented  the  manliness  and 
unanimity  of  our  people." 

In  18  :4,  Henry  W.  Allen,  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  said  in  his  inaugural  : 

"  I  speak  to-day  by  authority.  I  speak  as 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  I  wish  it  to 
be  known  at  Washington,  and  elsewhere, 
that  rather  than  reconstruct  this  Govern- 
ment and  go  back  to  the  Union,  on  any  terms 
whatever,  the  people  of  Louisiana  will,  in 
convention  assembled  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  cede  the  State  to  any  European  Power." 

The  Richmond  Dispatch,  in  March,  1864, 
in  an  editorial  on  President- Lincoln's  am- 
nesty proclamation,   said  : 

"  No  one,  however,  knows  better  than 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  any  terms  he  might 
offer  the  Southern  people  which  contemplate 
their  restoration  to  his  bloody  and  brutal 
Government,  would  be  rejected  with  scorn 
and  execration.  If  instead  of  devoting 
to  death  our  President  and  military  and 
civil  officers,  he  had  proposed  to  make  Jeff. 
Davis  his  successor,  Lee,  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Yaukee  armies,  and  our  domestic  in- 


stitutions not  only  recognized  at  home,  but 
re-adopted  in  the  free  States,  provided  the 
South  would  once  more  enter  the  Yankee 
Union,  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
in  the  Confederacy,  who  would  not  spit  upon 
the  proposition.  We  desire  no  companion- 
ship upon  any  terms  with  a  nation  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers." 

A  volume  might  be  easily  filled  with  senti- 
ments similar  to  those  quoted,  showing  that 
the  people  of  the  South  were  determined  to 
accept  no  terms  whatever,  that  ignored  the 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Y'et,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  deter - 
minat  on  on  the  part  of  the  South,  and  the 
impossibility  of  rest  -ring  the  Union,  except 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate  armies,  the 
Democratic  party  tried  to  divide  Northern 
sent'ment  and  cripple  the  administration,  by 
proclaim  ng  that  the  Southern  States  were 
anxious  to  return  to  the  Union,  and  that  the 
Republican  party  would  not  allow  them. 

Impartial  history  will  record  these  facts  : 

1.  The,  Southern  States  gave  up  the  Con- 
federacy when  they  could  no  longer  sustain 
it. 

2.  They  came  back  to  the  Union  when 
they  had  no  power  to  keep  themselves  out. 

3.  The  people  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  not  to  the  Southern  States, 
for  accepting  what  they  had  no  power  to 
reject,  nor  to  the  Democratic  party  for  its 
peace  propositions,  but  to  the  Republican 
party  for  organizing  the  means  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  the  loyal 
millions  who  supported  it  with  their  votes, 
and  under  its  inspiration  fought  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Union. 

Can  the  nation  forget  these  facts  in  ten 
short  years  ?  Can  it  blindly  turn  aside  from 
Republicanism  to  the  embrace  of  Democracy  ? 
Can  it  safely  transfer  the  control  of  its  Gov- 
ernment from  hands  known  to  be  loyal  to 
those  still  red  with  the  blood  of  its  defend- 
ers ?  These  are  questions  for  the  American 
people  to  answer,  and  on  their  solution  de- 
pends the  weal  or  woe  of  the  Republic. 

CONFEDERATE     HOPES     OF     A     DEMOCRATIC 
TRIUMPH. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  despite  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Northern  Democracy,  the  South- 
ern States  were  at  no  time,  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  rebellion  to  its  final  crushing  de- 
feat, willing  to  make  peace  on  any  other 
terms  than  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  To  assume  that  Democratic 
leaders  were  ignorant  of  this,  is  to  assume 
that  those  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
leading  rebels  knew  less  of  their  intentions 
than  those  who  were  not. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1864  was  the 
turning-point  in  the  rebellion.  The  Chicago 
Democratic  Convention  had  declared  the  war 
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a  failure,  and  favored  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. McClellan  was  the  Presidential  candi- 
date on  this  platform.  Although  he  pro- 
fessed a  desire  to  restore  the  Union,  it  was 
plainly  evident  that  his  election  would  se- 
cure its  permanent  disruption.  Rebel  sym- 
pathizers in  the  North  believed  this,  and 
the  rebel  authorities  in  the  South  so  re- 
garded it.  The  Southern  Confederacy 
strained  every  nerve  to  hold  out  until  the 
people  of  the  North  decided  for  the  Union  or 
against  it.  The  re-election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  the  death  blow  of  the  slave  confed- 
eracy. Its  shell  was  broken,  and  its  formid- 
able resistance  at  end.  The  defeat  of  the 
Democratic  party  was  the  extinction  of  its 
hopes  and  pretensions. 

In  an  interview  with  Governor  Randall,  in 
1864,  President  Lincoln  said  : 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  personal  vanity  or 
ambition,  though  I  am  not  free  from  these 
infirmities,  but  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
weal  or  woe  of  this  great  nation  will  be 
decided  in  November.  Tln-re  is  no  programme 
offered  by  any  wing  of  the  Democratic  party 
but  that  must  result  in  the  permanent  de- 
struction of  the  Union. 

"  But,  Mr.  President,  ventured  Governor 
Randall,  "  General  McClellan  is  in  favor  of 
crushing  out  thin  Rebellion  by  force.  He 
will  be  the  Chicago  candidate." 

"Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  will  prove  to  any 
man  that  the  rebel  armies  cannot  be  des- 
troyed by  Democratic  strategy.  It  would  sac- 
rifice all  the  white  men  of  the  North  to  do  it. 
There  are  now  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  nearly  200,000  able  bodied  colored 
men  most  of  them  under  arms,  defending 
and  acquiring  Union  territory.  The  Demo- 
cratic strategy  demands  that  these  forces 
be  disbanded,  and  that  the  masters  be  con- 
ciliated by  restoring  them  to  slavery.  The 
black  men  who  now  assist  Union  men  to 
escape,  are  to  be  converted  into  our  enemies, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  the  good  will  of 
their  masters.  We  shall  have  to  fight  two 
nations  instead  of  one. 

"You  cannot  conciliate  the  South  if  you 
guarantee  to  them  ultimate  success  ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  present  war  proves  their 
success  is  inevitable  if  you  fling  the  compul- 
sory labor  of  millions  of  black  men  into  their 
side  of  the  scale.  Will  you  give  our  enemies 
such  military  advantage  as  to  insure  success, 
and  then  depend  on  coaxing,  flattery,  and 
concession  to  get  them  back  into  the  Union? 
Abandon  all  the  posts  now  garrisoned  by 
black  men,  take  200,000  men  from  our  side 
and  put  them  in  the  battle-field  or  corn-field 
against  us,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  the  war  in  three  weeks. 

"  We  have  to  hold  territory  in  inclement 
and  sickly  places  ;  where  are  the  Democrats 


to  do  this  ?  It  was  a  free  fight,  and  the  field 
was  open  to  the  war  Democrats  to  put 
down  this  rebellion  by  fighting  against  both 
master  and  slave,  long  before  the  present 
policy  was  inaugurated. 

"  There  have  been  men  base  enough  to 
piropose  to  me  to  return  to  slavery  the  black 
warriors  of  Port  Hudson  and  Olustee  and  thus 
win  the  respect  of  the  masters  they  fought. 
Should  I  do  so,  I  should  deserve  to  be 
damned  in  time  and  eternity.  Come  what 
will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and 
foe.  My  enemies  pretend  I  am  now  carrying- 
on  this  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  abolition. 
So  long  as  I  am  President  it  shall  be  carried 
on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the 
Union.  But  no  human  power  can  subdue 
this  rebellion  without  the  use  of  the  emanci- 
pation policy,  and  every  other  policy  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  the  moral  and  physical  forces 
of  the  rebellion." 

These  practical  views  of  President  Lincoln 
fully  illustrate  what  was  then  thought  of  the 
conservative  policy  of  the  Democratic  party 
throughout  the  war.  It  was  a  policy  which 
insisted  upon  treating  as  friends,  men  who 
had  repudiated  friendship,  and  who  pro- 
claimed themselves  uncompromising  ene- 
mies. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  E.  B.  W'ashburne,  dated 
August  16,  18i>4,  General  Grant  thus  refers 
to  Confederate  hopes  of  a  Democratic  triumph 
in  the  North  : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  enemy  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  liDld  out  until  after 
the  Presidential  election.  They  have  many 
hopes  from  its  effects.  They  hope  for  a 
counter  revo  ution  ;  they  hope  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  peace  candidate  ;  in  fact,  like  Mi- 
cawber,  they  hope  for  something  to  turn  up. 
Our  peace  friends,  if  they  expect  peace  from 
separation,  are  much  mistaken.  It  would 
be  but  the  beginning  of  war,  with  thousands 
of  Northern  men  joining  the  South,  because 
of  our  disgrace  in  allowing  separation.  To 
have  'peace  on  any  terms,'  the  South  would 
demand  a  restoration  of  their  slaves  already 
freed.  They  would  demand  indemnity  for 
losses  sustaiued,  and  they  would  demand  a 
treaty  that  would  make  the  North  slave 
hunters  for  the  South.  They  would  demand 
pay  or  the  restoration  of  every  slave  escap- 
ing to  the  North." 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  General 
Thomas,  and  other  leading  Union  generals, 
who  recognized  in  a  Democratic  triumph  the 
success  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  can  be  readily  shown  that  while  the 
Democratic  party  was  trying  to  deceive  the 
Northern  people  into  the  belief  that  the  elec- 
tion of  McClellan  in  1864  would  bring  about 
a  restoration  of  the  Union,  Southern  leaders 
were  regarding  his  election  as  the  certain 
step  toward  Confederate  recognition. 
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Sep.  22,  1864.  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
wrote  to  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature  and  thus  expressed  him- 
self in  regard  to  the  Democratic  part"- : 

"The  action  of  the  Chicago  convention,  so 
far  as  its  platform  of  principles  goes,  pre- 
sents, as  I  have  said  on  another  occasion,  a 
ray  of  light,  which  under  Providence,  may 
prove  the  dawn  of  day  to  ibis  long  and  cheer- 
less night,  the  first  ray  of  light  I  have  seen 
from  the  North  since  the  War  began.  This 
cheers  the  heart  and  towards  it  I  could  almost 
exclaim:  'Hail!  holy  light,  offspring  of 
Heaven,  first  born  of  the  eternal,  vo-eternal 
beam.  May  1  express  thee  unblamed,  since 
God  is  light.'  Indeed  I  could  have  quite 
so  exclaimed,  but  for  the  sad  reflection  that 
whether  it  shall  bring  healing  in  its  beams 
or  be  lost  in  a  dark  and  ominous  eclipse  ere 
its  good  work  be  done,  depends  so  much 
upon  the  actions  of  others  who  may  not  re- 
gard it  and  view  it  as  I  do.  So  at  best  it  is 
but  a  ray,  a  small  and  tremulous  ray,  enough 
only  to  gladden  the  heart  and  quicken  the 
hope." 

William  W.  Boyce,  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  dated  Sept.  29,  1864,  thus  refers  to 
the  efforts  of  Northern  Democracy. 

"But  fortunately  Mr.  Lincoln  and  those  he 
represents  are  not  all  of  the  North.  There  is 
a  powerful  party  which  condemns  his  policy. 
That  party  is  rational  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  It  represents  whatever  of  amity 
or  conservatism  is  left  at  the  North.  This 
party  proposes  that  the  war  shall  cease,  at 
least  temporarily,  and  that  all  the  States 
should  meet  in  amicable  council,  to  make 
peace  if  possible.  This  is  the  most  imposing 
demonstration  in  favor  of  peace  made  at  the 
North  since  the  war  broke  out.  I  think  our 
only  hope  of  a  satisfactory  peace,  one  consist- 
ent with  the  preservation  of  free  institutions, 
is  the  supremacy  of  this  party  at  some  time 
or  other.  Our  policy,  therefore,  is  to  give 
this  party  all  the  capital  we  can.  It  may  be 
objected  that  to  meet  the  Northern  States  in 
convention,  is  to  abandon  our  present  form 
of  Government.  But  this  .no  more  follows 
than  that  their  meeting  us  implies  an  aban- 
donment of  their  form  of  Government.  A 
Congress  of  the  States  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity is  the  highest  acknowledgment  of 
the  principles  of  State  rights." 

Herschel  V.Johnson,  in  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 2b,  1S64,  in  referring  to  the  peace 
movements  of  Democracy  said  : 

"I  look  with  anxiety  to  the  approaching 
Presidential  election  in  the  United  States. 
For,  although  the  Chicago  platform  falls 
below  the  great  occasion,  and  the  nominee 
still  lower,  yet  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  North  will  certainly  secure  a 
temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  and  an 


effort  to  make  peace  by  an  appeal  to  reason. 
They  confess  that  four  years  of  bloody  war, 
as  a  means  of  restoring  the  Union,  has  proven 
a  failure.  They  declare  that  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  American  Government  have  been 
disregarded  and  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
present  executive  of  the  United  States.  Their 
success  will  bring  a  change  of  administra- 
tion, and,  with  that,  a  change  of  policy. 


"  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  pass  into  other  hands,  repudiate  the 
policy  of  subjugation,  and  indicate  a  desire 
for  negotiation,  I  would,  if  need  be,  have 
our  Government  propose  it — certainly  accept 
the  offer  of  it,  if  tendered  by  the  Federal 
authorities. 

"We  cannot  have  pence  so  long  as  the 
present  rulers  of  the  United  States  are  in 
power." 

In  'a  letter  to  Thos.  J.  Semmes,  under 
date  of  Nov.  5,  1864,  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
in  speaking  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 
its  desire  for  a  Convention  of  States,  said  : 

"There  is  no  prospect  of  such  a  proposition 
being  tendered,  unless  McClellan  should  be 
elected.  He  cannot  be  elected  without  carry- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  the  States,  which, 
if  united  with  those  of  the  Confederacy, 
would  make  a  majority  of  the  States.  In 
such  a  convention  then,  so  formed,  have  we 
not  strong  reasons  to  hope  and  expect  that  a 
resolution  could  be  passed,  denying  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Government,  under 
the  compact  of  1787,  to  coerce  a  Sta'e  ?  The 
Chicago  platform  virtually  does  this  already. 
Are  there  not  strong  reasons,  at  least,  to  in- 
duce us  to  hope  and  believe  that  they  might? 
If  that  could  be  done  it  would  end  the  war. 
It  would  recognize  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  American  institutions  tl  e  ultimate, 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  several  States. 
This  fully  covers  our  independence — as  fully 
as  I  wish  ever  to  see  it  covered. 

"You  will  also  allow  me  to  say,  that  I 
look  upon  the  election  of  McClellan  as  a  mat- 
ter of  vast  importance  to  us  in  every  view 
of  the  case,  and  hence  I  thought  it  judicious, 
patriotic,  and  wise,  to  do  every  thing  that 
could  be  properly  done  to  aid  in  his  election. 
Whatever  may  be  his  individual  opinion,  he 
is  the  candidate  of  the  State  Rights  party  of 
the  North,  in  opposition  to  the  centralists 
and  consolidationists,  whose  hobby  now  is 
abolitionism.  I  have  thought,  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  our  true  policy  was  to  build  up 
and  strengthen  such  a  party  at  the  North  by 
all  means  in  our  power.  Not  only  upon  the 
wise  maxim  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  divide 
the  enemy  as  a  question  of  policy  merely, 
but  from  a  higher  and  much  nobler  motive. 
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Not  only  an  early  peace,  but  our  future 
safety,    security,  and  happiness  required  it. 

"The  old  Union  and  the  old  Constitution 
are  both  dead,  dead  forever,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  Constitution  has  been  preserved  by  us. 
There  is 'for  the  Union  as  it  was,  no  resurrec- 
tion by  any  power  short  of  that  which 
brought  Lazarus  from  the  tomb.  There  may 
be,  and  doubtless  are,  many  at  the  North, 
and  some  at  the  South,  who  look  forward  to 
a  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  was  ;  but  such  ideas  are  vain  and 
illusory,  as  the  dreamy  imaginings  of  the 
Indian  warrior,  who,  in  death,  clings  to  his 
weapons  in  fond  expectation  that  he  will 
have  use  for  them  beyond  the  grave,  in  other 
lands  and  new  hunting  grounds. 

"These  fears  of  voluntary  reconstruction  are 
but  chimeras  of  the  brain.  No  one  need  en- 
tertain any  such  from  McClellan's  election. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  peace 
upon  the  basis  of  a  separation  of  the  States 
and  our  independence,  would  be  the  almost 
certain  ultimate  result  if  our  authorities 
should  act  wisely,  in  the  event  of  his  elec- 
tion.   *    *    *    n 

"  At  least  two-thirds  of  McClellan's  own 
party  manfully  hold  and  proclaim  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  power  in  the  central 
Government  to  coerce  a  State.  This  element 
would  oppose  a  further  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Meanwhile  financial  embarrassments 
would  be  doing  their  work.  The  war  would 
inevitably  fail  in  consequence  (in  the  event 
of  McClellan's  attempting  to  carry  it  on). 
When  all  efforts  to  persuade  our  people  to  go 
back  into  the  Union  voluntarily,  failed,  as 
they  would,  if  our  authorities  shall  so  act  as 
to  secure  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
people  as  they  ought,  then  McClellan  would 
ultimately  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Union  as  a  forlorn  hope.  Peace 
would  come  slowly  but  surely  upon  oar  own 
terms,  and  without  any  more  fighting. 

"  Other  causes  would  operate  to  the  same 
results,  which,  of  themselves,  even  without 
considering  those  above  stated,  would  effect 
the  same  thing.  The  moment  McClellan 
should  renew  the  war  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  restoring  the  Union  with  the  old  Con- 
stitution and  all  its  guarantees,  that  moment, 
or  as  soon  as  possible,  our  recognition  abroad 
would  come.        *     *     *     * 

"  Lincoln  had  either  to  witness  our  recog- 
nition abroad,  the  moral  power  of  which 
alone,  he  saw,  would  break  down  the  war, 
or  to  make  it  an  emancipation  war.  He 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  the  more 
readily  because  it  chimed  in  so  accordantly 
with  the  feelings  and  views  of  his  own  party. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  plain  English  of 
the  whole  matter  ;  and  just  as  soon  as  Mc- 
Clellan should  renew .  the  war  with  a  view 


to  restore  the  Union,  the  old  Constitution, 
with  slavery,  etc.,  would  England,  France, 
and  other  European  Powers,  throw  all  the 
moral  power  and  influence  of  their  recogni- 
tion on  our  side. 

"  So  in  any  and  every  view  I  can  take  of 
the  subject,  I  regard  the  election  of  McClel- 
lan, and  the  success  of  the  State  Rights 
party  of  the  North,  whose  nominee  he  is,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  us.  With  these 
views,  you  readily  perceive  how  I  regarded 
the  action  of  the  Chicago  convention  as  a 
ray  of  light,  the  first  ray  of  real  light  I  had 
seen  from  the  North  since  this  war  began." 

The  views  presented,  coming  as  they  do 
from  those  who  were  considered  conservative 
leaders  in  the  South,  prove  conclusively, 
that  the  Democratic  policy,  throughout  the 
war,  tended  to  prolong  the  rebellion  by  ex- 
citing well-grounded  hopes  of  the  ultimate 
recognition  of  the  Southern  confederacy. 
They  further  prove  that  the  old  Democratic 
cry  of  the  "  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the 
Union  as  it  was,"  was  as  utterly  repudiated 
by  the  rebels  themselves  as  was  the  Federal 
authority  against  which  they  fought.  There- 
fore, it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  in  18u4 
would  have  resulted  in  the  permanent  disso- 
lution of  the  American  Union. 

DEMOCRACY    AND    RECONSTRUCTION. 

Has  Democracy  changed  in  its  principles 
since  the  close  of  the  war  ?  If  it  has,  there  is 
no  record  ol  the  change.  Throughout  the 
period  of  reconstruction,  when  the  Govern- 
ment  sought  to  throw  proper  safeguards 
around  the  Republic,  and  to  provide  a  Re- 
publican form  of  Government  in  those  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  the  Democratic  party  was 
even  more  unanimous  in  its  opposition  to 
Governmental  measures  than  it  was  during 
the  war,  and  this  opposition  it  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time. 

The  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, absolutely  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nation  in  the  future,  were  opposed 
unanimously  by  the  Democrats,  not  only  in 
Congress,  but  throughout  the  States  passing 
upon  their  ratification.  The  joint  resolution 
proposing  the  14th  amendment,  passed  the 
House,  June  8,  1866,  by  a  vote  of  138  yeas 
to  36  nays,  not  a  Democrat  voting  in  its 
favor.  The  joint  resolution  proposing  the 
15th  amendment,  passed  the  House  January 
30,  1869,  by  a  vote  of  15,)  yeas  to  42  nays, 
not  a  Democrat  voting  in  its  favor. 

Thus  two  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  on  which  vast  in- 
terests of  property  and  life  depend  for  safety 
and  security,  are  in  force  to-day,  without  the 
endorsement  of  a  single  Democratic  vote.  Is 
it  probable,  in  view  of  this  significant  fact, 
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that  a  Democratic  administration  would  faith- 
fully carry  out  their  righteous  provisions  ? 

A  review  of  the  Congressional  record  shows 
a  marked  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats against  all  measures  of  reconstruction. 
During  the  war,  they  based  their  opposition 
on  the  ground  that  the  Union  could  be  pre- 
served without  fighting,  although  the  mighty 
armies  of  the  Confederacy  proved  this  to  be 
impossible.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  they 
opposed  all  reconstruction  measures  on  the 
ground  that  the  States  could  be  restored  with- 
out them,  although  disorder,  and  anarchy, 
and  smothered  hate  in  the  rebellious  States 
proved  this  to  be  impossible. 

The  Grovernment  exerted  itself  to  restore 
all  the  Southern  States  to  their  proper  rela- 
tions in  the  Union,  and  to  lift  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  hardships  of  war  from  the.  shoul- 
ders of  the  Southern  people.  But  at  all 
times,  in  every  effort,  Democracy  met  it  with 
opposition.  It  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  ; 
it  encouraged  the  Southern  people  to  believe, 
as  it  did  in  1  860,  that  their  rights  were  being 
invaded  ;  it  aroused  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
and  defiance,  against  which  the  Grovernment 
was  forced  to  contend;  it  created  divisions 
among  those  who  had  honestly  accepted  the 
situation  ;  it  finally  arrayed,  through  its  in- 
fluence, the  whites  against  the  blacks.  In  a 
word,  it  prolonged  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion, as  it  had  the  period  of  war,  by  clamoring 
for  certain  c  nditions  which  it  knew  to  be 
impossible,  and  by  holding  out  hopes  to  the 
Southern  States  which  it  knew  could  never 
be  realized. 

The  Ku-Klux  organizations ;  the  white 
leagues  ;  the  bloody  massacres  of  helpless 
blacks  ;  the  disorders  which  have  called  for 
Federal  interference,  can  be  traced  as  directly 
as  was  the  rebellion,  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  them,  in  Congress  and  out,  by  the 
votes    and  speeches    of    1  >emocratio  leaders. 

Whatever  of  peace  and  prosperity  have 
been  secured  to  the  Southern  States,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  nation,  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of 
the  Republican  party.  As  it  prosecuted  the 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and 
turned  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left 
until  this  was  accomplished,  so  it  has  gone 
straight  forward  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, and  unnr'ndful  of  the  Democratic  ob- 
stacles which  it  has  encountered,  it  has  re- 
stored peace  and  prosperity  to  the  revolted 
States,  and  advanced  the  material  wealth  of 
the  country  more  than  four  times  the  entire 
cost  of  the  war. 

If  any  one  honestly  believes  that  the 
Democratic  party  has  become  converted  by 
the  logic  of  events,  he  has  but  to  study  the 
work  of  the  party  in  those  States  where  it 
lias  obtained  control.  The  charactbr  of  the 
laws  enacted  in  regard  to  suffrage  and  labor  ; 


the  reassertion  of  the  old  State  Rights  doc- 
trine, which  marked  its  rule  in  ante  helium 
times  ;  the  cunningly  drawn  amendments  to 
State  constitutions  intended  to  again  divide 
allegiance  ;  the  political  character  of  the 
men  who  are  to  represent  it  in  the  coming 
Congress  ;  the  elevation  through  its  votes  and 
influence  of  those  who  were  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  the  Southern  rebellion,  and  who  led 
its  armies  against  the  Grovernment.  All 
these  things  combined,  point,  as  with  the 
finger  of  prophecy,  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  State  Rights  under  Demo- 
cratic domination,  if  again  clothed  with  na- 
tional power  by  the  votes  of  the  American 
people.  Its  votes,  its  speeches,  its  acts, 
prove  the  Democratic  party  the  same  enemy 
of  good  government  that  was  dismissed  from 
power  in  18(50.  Shall  it  be  restored  ?  Can 
the  nation  trust  in  its  hands  its  honor,  its 
unity,  and  the  solution  of  those  great  prob- 
lems of  humanity  and  civilization,  which 
to-day  demand  the  highest  wisdom  and  the 
purest  patriotism. 

Why  should  it  trust  to-day  what  it  dared 
not  trust  in  1 860,  1864,  1£68,  1872  ?  The 
party  has  not  changed.  Its  principles,  its 
sympathy,  its  purposes  are  as  clearly  defined 
now  as  then.  If  ihe  nation  could  not  trust 
the  men  who  voted  and  worked  against  the 
Union,  how  can  it  trust  them,  now  that  they 
are  under  the  domination  of  those  who  fought 
against  it  ?  Let  loyal  men  have  faith  in  the 
party  that  has  so  nobly  borne  the  burdens  of 
the  past,  and  so  grandly  brought  the  nation 
through  its  trials.  Let  them  forget  all  local 
jealousies  and  minor  issues  until  it  is  settled 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  men  who  saved  the 
Republic  shall  continue  to  govern  it.  Let 
them  hold  out  to  all,  whether  friends  or  foes, 
that  the  only  true  basis  for  reconciliation  and 
safety,  is,  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  obedi- 
ence to  its  laws  and  authority. 

Under  Republicanism  a  grand  future  awaits 
the  Republic.  If  it  continues  true  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  j  ustice  and  humanity, 
it  will  soon  become  the  leader  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Already  its  name  is 
honored  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Its 
mighty  powt-r,  as  shown  in  the  crushing  out 
of  the  greatest  rebellion  of  modern  times  ; 
its  wonderful  development  since  the  close  of 
the  war  ;  its  admirable  system  of  finance, 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Grovern- 
ment to  meet  every  obligation  (  its  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  protect  its  citizens  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  its  generous  treatment 
toward  those  who  forfeited  by  treason  all 
claims  upon  its  generosity  ;  its  hearty  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed  of  every  clime,  have 
won  for  it  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
nations  that  love  freedom  and  justice.  Devo- 
tion to  Republicanism  means  fidelity  to  the 
nation. 
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TAKING  A   CENSUS— IX  WHAT  STATES— AX  INDUSTRIAL 
CENSUS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nothing  shows  the  peculiar  nature  of  State-  j  as  geographical  township.  Again,  in  many 
growth  on  this  Continent  more  than  the  !  of  the  States  the  emigrants,  who,  in  the 
strange  diversity  of  Constitutional  provisions  j  main  shaped  their  first  Constitution,  may 
and  laws  relating  to  subjects  on  which  most  have  largely  come  from  adjoining  States.  The 
ordinary  students  of  the  science  of  Govern-  Constitution  of  Ohio  will  he  found*  to  have 
ment  would  expect  to  find  some  uniformity,  been  the  basis  of  a  majority  of  the  central 
as  they   can  see  the  great  advantage  to  be  ;  Western    States.      Michigan    has    moulded 


achieved  by  such  unity  and  general  iden- 
tity. Take  the  matter  of  school  laws  and 
requirements,  for  instance,  and  examine  the 
tables,  reports  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, which  have,  during  the  past  five  years, 


the  Northwest,  while  the  Southern  States 
have  taken  on  a  more  provincial  hue,  owing 
largely  to  the  necessities  superimposed  by 
slavery  and  the  Spanish  and  French  law, 
custom  and  traditions,   which  have  been  in- 


been  gathered  under  the  National  Bureau  of  corporated  into  the  life  of  such  States  as 
Education,  in  its  annual  reports.  Compli-  j  Florida>  Alabama,  Louisiana,  part  of  Texas, 
cation  seems  to  have  been  originally  added,  j  <<  parisiles,"  "districts"  and  "magistrates' 
in  order  to  produce  diversity,  so  that  the  beatS}>,  as  municipal  sub-divisions,  are  heard 
people  of  one  State  might  dilate,  with  pride,  ,  rf  fa  the  former  glave  gtates?  whUe  ^  land 
on  the  differences  between  their  institutions  ,  termg  belong  tQ  ot^r  nationalities,  making  a 
and  those  of  some  other  State.  Lawyers  and  |  lt  confusionof  tongues  "  which  strikes  North- 
students  of  political  science  are  quick  to  per 


confusion  of  tongues 
em  or  Western  citizens,  as  so  conflicting. 
Another  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  unity  is 
not  always  found  in  diversity,  as  we  are  apt 
to  boast  in  relation  to  American  affairs  in  gen- 
eral, is  that  of  weights  and  measures.  There 
are  wide  differences  in  different  sections, 
especially  in  dry  mea-ure,  which  cannot  but 
injuriously  effect  the  consumer's  interests. 
Perhaps  the  useless  diversity  under  con- 


ceive the  diversities  that  exist  in  our  local 
courts  and  their  modes  of  procedure,  de- 
scending even  to  the  petty  details  of  a 
'•justice"  bench.  A  comprehensive  scheme 
of  jurisprudence  is  regarded  by  scholars  as 
notable  evidence  of  national  character.  But 
out  of  our  diversity,  often  unnecessary  and 
harrassing  to  those  who  practice  law  or  have 

to  plead  in  courts,  has  grown  a  system  of  i  sideration)  ean  find  no  better  illustratk 
equity  whie&has  already  lifted  the  decis-  j  than  in  the  provisions  found  in  state  Consti- 
ionsofour  highest  courts  in  the  opinion  of  the  tutions  or  laws,  relative  to  the  enumeration 
civilized  world,  and  must  in  the  long-run,  |  0f  inhabitants  or  census-taking,  within  the 
evolve  principles  of  jurisprudence,  as  compre-  ]  borders  of  the  several  States.  Under  the 
hensive  as  those  which  our  policy  as  a  nation  j  Federal  Constitution,  a  general  census  is 
has  virtually  incorporated  into  the  interna-  |  taken  at  the  end  of  each  decade.  In  addi- 
tional political  and  commercial  codes,  under  j  tion  to  this,  a  majority  of  the  States  provide 
which  the  intercourse  of  nations  is  mainly  :  for  some  sort  of  intermediate  enumeration  of 
directed.  j  their  inhabitants.     The  logical  and  common 

These  differences  are  most  strikingly  ex-  |  sense  view  of  such  provisions  and  what  is 
hibited  in  the  older  States.     In  the  majority 


to  be  accomplished  thereby,  would  be  to 
make  them  decennial  in  character,  so  that 
they  might  afford  an  admirable  means  of  com- 
parison between  those  taken  by  the  General 
This  uniformity  has  not  been 


of  the    "Land  States."  as  those   Common- 
wealths are  termed,  which  have  been  carved 

out  of  the  Public  domain,  there  is,  in  some  i 

,  „         -e        ..       \  Government, 

matters,    a   greater    degree    of    uniformity. 
_.  .    .     '  .      •„    e  .,  I  adopted,  and  it  is  difficult    to  imagine  why 

This  is  due  to  causes  common  to  all  ot  them.  \  .     1       '  "  i 

,,.,,«...  ,  ,'     ,  '  in  most  cases. 

The    United   states   system   ot   land  survey 

and  sub-division,  is,  in  part,  accountable  for        ^    Hough's    "American    Constitutions," 

a  general  acceptance  of  the  political  as  well  j  vol.  ii.,  page  607,  will  be  found  a  table  under 
10  R 
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the  title  of  "Basis  of  Representation;  cen- 
sus," which  illustrates  this  diversity.  The 
States  in  which  a  seperate  census  is  pro- 
vided for  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 
Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  ^ew 
York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina  and  Wisconsin— in  all  seven- 
teen. 

The  States  in  which  no  provision  is  made 
either  by  Constitutional  requirement  or  leg- 
islative enactment,  are  the  following  :  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Maine, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia — in  all  eleven. 

In  the  States  of  Maryland  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  legislature  can  make  provision  for 
such  occasional  enumeration  as  they  may 
deem  proper. 

In  six  of  the  remaining  States,  provision  is 
made  f.  r  the  taking  of  a  census  regularly,  at 
the  following  periods  and  dates  : 

Indiana  every  six  years  ;  the  last  being 
had  in  1871. 

Kentucky  every  eight  years  ;  the  last   in 

1873. 

Missouri  every  ten  years  ;  the  last  in  1866- 
Pennsylvania  every  seven  years  ;  the  last 

in  1871. 

Tennessee   every  ten   years  ;   the   last   in 

1871. 

Michigan  every  ten  years  ;  the  last  being 

in  1874. 

In  ihe  State  of  Mississippi  the  new  consti- 
tution required  that  the  legislature  should 
provide  for  the  taking  of  the  census  as  a 
basis  of  apportionment  at  its  first  session, 
and  every  ten  years  thereafter.  If  such  ac- 
tion has  ever  been  had,  it  is  not  known  at 
this  writing. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  concerted 
action  in  ike  Southern  States  now  under 
Democratic  rule  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent census.  But  whether  there  was  or  not, 
the  result  is  the  same,  and  that  is  a  failure 
to  provide  therefor.  Florida,  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas and  North  Carolina,  are  under  the 
control  of  the  party  of  reaction.  Just  as  its 
disposition  is  manifested  by  cutting  down 
the  school  funds,  it  is  also  exhibited  in  re- 
fusing appropriations  for  the  purpose   now 


under  consideration.  In  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina  it  was  openly  avowed  that  the 
money  required  for  the  census  should  be  di- 
verted to  defraying  the  expenses  of  constitu- 
tional contentions,  illegally  called,  and  in- 
tended to  obliterate  the  landmarks,  so  far 
as  courage  and  opportunity  allows,  gained 
under  Republican  reconstruction.  In  Flor- 
ida, as  far  as  is  known,  no  action  has  been 
taken,  while  in  Louisiana  and  South  Caro- 
lina of  the  Southern  States  alone  will  there 
be  an  enumeration.  Both  States  are  Repub- 
lican in  politics. 

Elsewhere  the  census-takers  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  States  of  California,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island 
and  Wisconsin.  These  thirteen  States  in 
which  enumeration  is  to  be  had,  will  enable 
the  statisticians  to  make  a  fair  exhibit  for 
the  centennial  year,  of  the  then  actual  con- 
dition of  the  Union.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  action  was  not  taken  in  all  the 
States,  so  that  we  might  have  known  in  posi- 
tive, form  the  huge  strides  taken  in  every 
direction  by  the  Republic,  whose  birth  was 
recognized  one  hundred  years  ago  by  thir- 
teen feeble  colonies  and  their  three  million 
of  inhabitants. 

In  all  the  States  but  Massachusetts,  the 
plan  adopted,  is  that  of  enumeration  by 
means  of  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  United  States  cen- 
sus is  taken.  This  is  regarded  as  the  best 
one,  where  the  population  is  scattered  over 
large  areas,  or  special  circumstances  lead  to 
the  belief,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  body  of 
foreign-born  residents,  that  individual  citi- 
zens would  not  be  likely  to  fill  up  the  blanks 
in  proper  form. 

Ql.e  two  more  important  States  retaining 
this  form  of  census-taking  are  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  latter  State  is  the  first  to  complete 
the  digest  and  publish  the  returns.  The 
enumeration  was  made  with  very  great  care, 
and  every  attention  was  given  from  the  start 
to  the  minutest  details  necessary  for  its  cor- 
rect and  complete  taking.  A  close  scrutiny 
was  instituted  with  respect  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  enumerators,  and  the  result  as 
regards  completeness  and  prompt  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  digested  result  is,  as  was  reason-  | 
able  to  anticipate,   in   a  very  high   degree 
satisfactory. 

The  population  of  the  entire  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1875,  is  258,132  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  National  census  of  1870,  it  was  I 
217,353,  showing  a  gain  in  five  years  of 
40,779 — 18|  per  cent,  for  the  five  years,  or 
3^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  population  of  the  State,  according  to 
the  State  census  of  1865,  was  184,9b*5. 
Comparing  this  with  the  numbers  just  as- 
certained, it  appears  that  the  gain  in  ten 
years  is  73,167,  a  gain  of  39^  per  cent,  for 
the  decade,  or  3|  per  cent,  per  annum. 
During  the  first  five  years  of  the  decade,  the 
increase  was  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  during 
the  second  half  of  the  decade  is  greater  than 
during  the  first  ;  the  increase  during  the 
first  having  been  32,388,  and  during  the 
second  half  40,779,  making  together  an  en- 
tire increase  of  73,167. 

The  schedules  adopted  by  New  York,  are 
quite  as  full  as  the  system  allows,  and  the 
work  is  well  advanced  to  completion. 

Schedule  No.  I  relates  to  population,  and 
embraces  the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  this  house  and 
tiie  name  of  the  street  in  which  it  is  situated  ? 

2.  Of  what  material  is  it  built  ?  Ol  wood, 
stone,  marble  or  brick  ? 

3.  What  is  its  present  valuation  as  it 
stands — not  as  regards  its  assessed  value  or 
original  cost  ? 

4.  How  many  families  reside  in  this  house  ? 
Are  there  any  families  residing  in  the  cellar 
or  basement,  if  the  house  has  a  cellar  or  base- 
ment ? 

5.  What  are  the  names  of  the  persons  re- 
siding in  this  house  ? 

6.  What  is  the  age  and  what  the  sex  of 
every  person  residing  in  this  house  ? 

7.  Who  of  them  are  white,  who  black,  who 
mulatto,  who  Indian,  who  Chinese,  who 
Japanese  ? 

8.  How  does  such  persons  stand  in  relation 
to  the  head  or  heads  of  the  family  or  families 
in  this  house  ?  That  is  to  say,  who  are  wives, 
sons,  daughters,  or  relatives,  to  the  head  or 
heads  of  the  family  or  families  ?  Who  ser- 
vants, and  of  what  grade  ? 

9.  What  is  the  birthplace  of  each  person  ? 

10.  Who  of  them  are  married  who  widowed, 
who  single  ? 


11.  What  is  the  profession,  trade,  or  occu- 
pation of  each  one  ? 

12.  What  is  the  usual  place  of  employment 
of  each  one  ?  Are  any  members  of  the  f  mily 
absent  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  service  ? 

13.  Who  of  the  residents  in  this  house  are 
voters  ?  Who  are  the  voters  of  native  birth, 
who  are  voters  by  naturalization  ?  Who  of 
the  residents  are  aliens  ? 

14.  Who  of  the  residents  are  owners  of 
land  ? 

15.  How  many  residents  are  there  over  21 
years  of  age  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  ? 

16.  Who  and  how  many  of  the  residents 
are  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  or  idiotic  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing  looks 
to  the  bringing  out  of  facts  not  heretofore  em- 
braced in  a  census,  such  as  the  material,  val- 
uation, etc.,  of  the  inhabited  buildings,  num- 
ber of  city  land  owners,  mulattoes,  Japanese 
voters,  &c.  The  New  York  census  is  the  first 
in  which  the  Japanese  residents  are  to  be 
enumerated  separately.  The  Federal  census 
of  i  860,  was  the  first  at  which  an  enumera- 
tion of  Chinese  residents  was  made. 

Schedule  No.  II  relates  to  marriages  and 
contains  the  following  questions  : 

1 .  Of  the  husband :  What  is  your  full 
name  ?  What  is  your  age  ?  What  was  you  r 
civil  condition  betore  the  present  marriage ; 
were  you  single,  a  widower  or  divorced  ? 

2.  Of  the  wife  :  What  is  your  full  name  ? 
What  is  your  exact  age  ?  What  was  your 
civil  condition  previous  to  the  present  mar- 
riage ;  were  you  single,  a  widow  or  divorced? 

3.  What  is  the  exact  date  of  your  mar- 
riage ? 

4.  What  is  the  name  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  the  marriage  took  place  ? 

5.  By  whom  wras  it  solemnized  ?  By  a  cler- 
gyman, a  civil  magistrate,  or  by  a  declara- 
tion before  witnesses  ?  Oive  me  the  name  or 
names  of  the  clergyman,  magistrate,  or  wit- 
nesses by  or  before  whom  the  marriage  was 
contracted. 

This  is  a  new  form  and  will  elicit  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  data,  as  will  also  Table  No. 
ill,  concerning  deaths,  in  which  these  ques- 
tions are  asked ; 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  person  de- 
ceased ?  The  age,  sex,  color,  and  civil  con- 
dition. 

2.  What  was  the  exact  date  of  death  ? 

3.  What  the  native  country  of  deceased  ? 

4.  What  the  trade  or  occupation  of  de- 
ceased ? 

5.  What  the  disease  or  cause  of  death  ? 
Schedules  IV  and    V  relate  to  agriculture 
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and  other  industries,  and  are  in  the  main,  ; 
modeled  after  those  of  the  United  States 
census  for  similar  purpose.  A  miscellaneous  , 
schedule  is  added,  covering  places  of  pub-  j 
lie  worship,  public  libraries,  literary  insti-  i 
tutions,  nevrspapers,  etc.,  number  of  hotels,  ' 
stores,  &c,  in  each  district,  domestic  ani- 
mals  in  chies  and  villages,  remarks  on  the  j 
harvest,  mortality,  etc.,  and  a  table  of  wages,  j 
exclusive  of  board.  A  special  blank  is  pro-  ' 
vided  for  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  idiotic,  which  ! 
is  to  be  filled  by  medical  men  and  the  officers  ' 
of  institutions  devoted  to  their  care. 

Complaints  are  quite  frequent  in  the  New 
York  press,  urban  and  rural,  of  ihe  careless 
and  indifferent  manner  in  which  the  enu- 
merators perform  their  duties.  This  is  es- 
pecially charged  against  those  of  New  York 
City.  It  is  asserted  that  whole  blocks  and 
rows  have  been  omitted  ;  that  flagrant  de- 
lays have  occurred,  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  officers  themselves  have  bee  i  greatly  im- 
peded by  inhabitants  refusing  information. 
Nor  are  these  latter  complaints  made  of  the 
poorer  classes  alone ;  but  largely  of  persons 
residing  in  ihe  more  fashionable  portions. 
It  is  even  asserted  that  so  far  as  the  city  is 
concerned,  the  work  is  unreliable  and  pro- 
posals are  being  discussed  to  induce  the 
Legislature  to  have  the  work  done  over  again. 
It  is  understood  this  is,  in  part,  due  to  the 


regulations  of  the  Bureau  in  clu 


je,  requir- 


ing too  much  at  the  hands  of  one  enumera- 
tor, but  more  to  the  fact  that  the  work  has 
been  used  to  reward  political  strikers  of  the 
Democratic  persuasion.  It  is  worth  noting, 
at  this  point,  that  the  compilers  believe  the 
returns  will  show  a  population  of  more  than 
1,200,000  in  the  city  of  New  York.  As  the 
census  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  apportion- 
ment for  Legislative  representation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  important  interests  are  watch- 
ing its  results  with  anxiety.  So  far  as  they 
are  known,  it  appears  that  a  large  increase 
is  exhibited  in  the  interior  cities  and  towns. 
Massachusetts  is  the  first  State  to  form- 
ally recognize  the  position  of  Labor,  and  its 
right  to  recognition  at  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, in  so  far  as  to  systematically  make 
inquiries  and  report  on  the  conditions  and 
relations    existing   between    employer   and 


employed,  capital  and  labor,  production  and 
speculation.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  that  State,  established  under  a  Republi- 
can State  administration  and  legislation,  is 
the  first  evidence  given  that  the  standpoint 
of  the  men  who  toil  for  wages  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, co-equally  at  least  with  that  of 
the  men  who  work  for  profit.  The  four  val- 
uable reports  of  this  Bureau  have  not  been 
given  to  the  public  without  arousing  severe 
animadversions  from  antagonizing  interests. 
While  the  Bureau  was  open  during  the  first 
years  to  the  criticism  that  it  was  used  too 
exclusively  as  a  means  of  agitation,  and  not 
enough  as  a  clear  and  impartial  channel  of 
examination,  it  has,  nevertheless,  stt  adily 
increased  its  hold  on  public  attention,  alike 
in  the  State  of  whose  administrative  ma- 
chinery it  forms  a  part,  and  in  the  'larger 
body  outside,  interested  in  the  subjects  com- 
mitted to  its  charge. 

The  taking  of  the  industrial  and  decen- 
nial census,  now  in  progress,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  this  Bureau.  The 
present  chief,  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and 
his  able  deputy,  Major  Long,  are  fine  types 
of  the  clear-headed  young  men  who  have 
been  practically  disciplined  by  service  as 
citizen-soldiers,  while  trained  in  their  public 
and  political  relations  in  the  school  of  loy- 
alty to  freedom,  equity  and  national  integ- 
rity, honored  under  the  name  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Understanding,  then,  that  the 
people,  in  their  organized  capacity,  have  a 
right  to  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  which 
affect  and  cofftrol  their  action  as  individuals, 
whenever  said  facts  relate  themselves  to  the 
community  as  well,  they  have  endeavored 
to  shape  their  inquiries  in  such  a  way  as 
will  bring  out  the  largest  amount  ^of  infor- 
mation, giving  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
comprehensive  character  to  the  schedule. 
They  recommended,  and  the  Legislature 
adopted,  a  form  of  schedules,  which  re- 
quires the  persons  to  be  enumerated  them- 
selves to  fill  up  the  blanks.  The  forms 
adopted  in  the  national  census  legislation, 
and  followed  generally  by  the  States,  in 
taking  their  census,  'requires  the  enum- 
erator or  marshal  to  fill  the  blanks  him- 
self.     The     plan    adopted    by     Massachn- 
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setts  is.  however,  the  first  attempt  hut  one* 
of  the  kind,  made  in  this  country.  It  is 
based  on  what  is  termed  a  simultaneous 
enumeration  ;  L  e.,  a  statement  of  the  entire 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  State,  on  a 
certain  day,  made  by  each  householder  or 
head  of  a  family.  Dr.  Barnard,  formerly 
National  Commissioner  of  Education,  says, 
in  relation  to  the  one  taken  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  "  Three  methods  of  enum- 
eration have  hitherto  been  employed  in 
taking  a  census  :  By  the  first,  formerly  used 
in  the  national  census  and  still  practiced  in 
several  of  the  Western  States,  the  returns 
are  made  by  families  upon  blanks  ruled  into 
as  many  columns  as  the  census  makes  in- 
quiries, and  each  family  using  but  one  line 
of  the  blank  ;  by  the  second  method,  used 
in  the  national  census,  at  the  last  two  enu- 
merations, and  in  several  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States,  the  blank  provides  that 
each  name  shall  occupy  one  line,  and  the 
page  is  ruled  into  as  many  columns  as  there 
are  separate  inquiries." 

Both  these  methods  require  the  interven- 
tion of  an  enumerator,  who  writes  down  on 
the  spot  the  information  given  him.  The 
third  is  that  adopted  by  the  Commissioner. 
In  several  European  countries,  notably 
Great  Britain  and  Bavaria,  the  custom  has 
long  been  to  employ  householders'  sched- 
ules, to  be  left  with  every  family  for  a  few 
days  before  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the 
census,  with  instructions  requiring  the  head 
of  each  family  to  fill  out  the  various  answers. 
This  is  the  one  adopted  by  Massachusetts. 
How  thoroughly  the  Bureau  has  shaped  the 
needed  inquiries  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing review  of  the  blanks  : 

There  are  five  schedules,  the  "  Family," 
"  Individual,"  "Manufactures,"  "Occupa- 
tion," "Products  and  Property."  Accom- 
panying these  are  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  filling  them  ;  also  very  com- 
plete instructions  to  the  enumerated.  The 
first  schedule  is  that  for  the  "Family."     It 

*  The  exception  noted  above  was  that  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  the  Bureau  oj  Education, 
under  a  resolution  of  Congress,  adopted  March  9, 
1867,  provided  for  a  school  census  therein.  Th«"  po- 
lice were  used  to  distribute  the  form,  and  an  pdu  it- 
eration of  all  the  inhabitants  was  had  on  the  eleventh 
of  November,  following  The  plan  was  successful, 
and  the  results  satisfactory. 


is  ruled  in  blanks  on  both  sides,  and  on  the 
file  front  where  folded,  the  officer  has  to  in- 
sert "A"  number  of  dwelling  house;  "B" 
family  number  ;  "  C  "  number  of  families  in 
each  house,  and  "  D  "  how  many  pay  rent. 
Pi  rsons  are  informed  that  they  are  required 
by  law  to  fill  up  the  blanks  and  properly 
answer  inquiries.  Then  follows  a  certificate 
of  distribution  and  reception  after  being 
filled,  which  is  signed  by  the  official  who 
does  this  work.  The  inquiries  are  then 
found  on  each  side,  designated  as  "A"  and 
"B."  The  several  blank  columns  are 
numbered  from  "one"  to  "twelve."  The 
following  schedule  belongs  to  this  : 

Christian  name  in  full,  and  initial  of 
middle  name  ;  surname  ;  relation  to  head  of 
family  ;  sex  and  age  ;   coior  and  race. 

Single,  married,  widowed  or  divorced  ; 
number  of  children  borne  by  women  ;  place 
of  birth. 

Profession,  trade  or  occupation. 

Children  attending  school  three  months 
during  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875  ;  cannot 
read ;  cannot  write. 

Deaf,  dumb,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane, 
idiotic  and  degree  of  infirmity ;  how  long 
afflicted  ;  particular  disease  or  accident  caus- 
ing the  infirmity  ;  if  from  birth,  give  blood 
relationship  of  those  similarly  afflicted. 

If  pauper,  give  cause  of  pauperism. 

If  convict,  give  nature  of  crime. 

Ratable  Polls  ;  legal  voters  ;  naturalized 
voters. 

This  givps  a  very  complete  basis  for  the 
enumerated  side  of  the  census.  This  num- 
bering of  the  inhabitants  was  formerly  the 
only  purpose  of  a  census.  The  necessities  of 
our  complex  life  made  other  data  essential. 
Under  the  foregoing  schedule  there  will  be 
obtained  a  very  accurate  enumeration  of 
whole  and  comparative  "illiteracy" — a  dis- 
tinction which  is  of  value,  but  it  has  not 
heretofore  been  obtained.  Under  the  na- 
tional census,  the  distinction  is  not  made, 
and  so  persons  who  can  read,  but  not  write, 
or  vice  versa,  are  not  separated  from  those 
who  can  do  both.  The  questions  numbered 
from  11  to  14,  have  been  adversely  com- 
mented on,  but  the  Bureau  in  reply  has 
cleared  up  misapprehension.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
cases  to  which  the  questions  apply,  as  the 
probable    fact   that   the    parties    are    under 
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medical    care,    renders   tlie    facts    require 
readily  obtainable. 

The  "  individual  schedule  "  marks  the  dis- 
tinct departure  made  in  the  Bay  State  from 
old  systems.  If  this  blank  is  generally  and 
properly  filled  it  will  meet  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant wants  of  social  and  economic  science, 
b3r  presenting  a  very  large  amount  of  reliable 
data  on  the  important  points  indicated.  The 
Bureau  believes  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  blanks  it  has  dis- 
tributed will  be  correctly  filled.  The  ques- 
tions contained  in  this  schedule  are  : 

What  is  the  occupation  upon  which  you 
chiefly  depend  for  a  livelihood  ;  were  you  at 
work  May  1,  1875  ;  number  depending  upon 
you  for  support ;  number  of  hours  per  day 
employed  in  your  occupation ;  number  of 
days  employed  in  it,  during  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1875. 

Average  daily  wages,  for  working  days, 
derived  from  it,  during  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1875  ;  amount  of  wages  derived  from  it, 
for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875  ;  amount  of 
your  other  earnings  for  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1-75  ;  amount  of  wif  's  earnings  for  the 
year  ending  May  1,  1875  ;  amount  of  minor 
children's  earnings  for  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1875. 

Number  of  persons  in  your  family,  over  18 
years  of  age,  prevented  by  continuous  sick- 
ness or  physical  disability  from  attending  to 
any  occupation. 

Do  you  own  the  house  you  live  in  ;  if  you 
own  it,  what  is  the  amount  of  mortgage  on  it ; 
rates  of  interest  paid  on  such  mortgage ;  if 
you  hire,  what  is  the  number  of  rooms ; 
amount  paid  for  a  year's  rent. 

Value  of  garden  crops  raised  by  you,  and 
used  in  your  family,  less  all  money  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  the  same. 

Cost  of  supporting  your  family  [or  your- 
self,] for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875. 

Amount  deposited  in'  savings  banks  by 
your  family  [or  yourself]. 

Number  of  volumes  in  jour  private  library 
if  the  number  is  100  or  over. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  reviewing 
these  questions  and  those  of  the  other  sched- 
ules, that  the  law  under  which  they  were 
framed,  expressly  guarantees,  that  the  re- 
turns are  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  confiden- 
tial, that  no  names  are  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  facts  stated,  that  these  are  not 
to  be  at  any  time  made  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment or  taxation,  and  penalties  are  provided 


for  improper  use,  as  well  as  for  refusal  to  prop- 
erly fill  the  various  schedules  provided. 

The  object  of  the  census  being  to  present 
the  actual  condition  of  Massachusetts,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  of  its  active  State 
life,  there    are  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
schedules,  others  which  will,  when  filled,  ex- 
haustively  present    the   material    facts   for 
such   a   review.      The   next    blank    is   the 
"manufacturer's  schedule,"  and  the  person 
filling  it  tells  the  value  of  his  buildings  and 
machinery,  of  foreign  machinery  bought  in 
the  last  decade,  and  the  description,  quantity 
and  value  of  stock  used  and  goods  manufac- 
tured during  the  last  year  ;  the  number  of 
persons  employed,   their  working  time  and 
wages,  motive  power,  size  of  establishment 
and  fire-escapes.     A  separate  item  is  made  of 
the  work  furnished  women  at  their  homes, 
and  relief  funds  and  libraries  are  also  men- 
tioned.    The  other  questions  on  this  pfrper 
relate  to  gas  companies,  paper,  grist  flouring, 
and  lumber  mills,  tanneries  and  cheese  facto- 
ries,     machinery    for    cotton,    woolen    and 
worsted   goods,    ship-yards   and  publishing 
houses  of  all  kinds.     It  also  requires  a  classi- 
fication  of  labor   as  to  ages,   sex,  day  and 
piece  work,  highest  and  lowest  rate  of  wages 
at  specified  periods  during  the  year  ending 
May  1,    1875,    ranged  according  to  age  and 
sex.     This  schedule  properly  filled,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  series,  and  properly 
helps  to  supplement  that  for  the  individual 
laborer,  already  given. 

The  next  is  the  "occupation  schedule," 
which  is  to  be  filled  out  by  all  other  employ- 
ers, and  seeks  information  of  the  number  of 
hands  in  each  occupatien,  the  value  of  their 
work  and  the  capital  invested,  the  number 
of  each  sex  both  under  and  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  the  time  each  class  is  employed, 
as  well  as  the  highest,  lowest  and  average 
wages.  The  motive  power  used  is  to  be  de- 
scribed minutely,  and  the  number  given  of 
those  killed  or  disabled  by  accident  in  each 
establishment  during  the  past  year  ;  the  di- 
mensions of  the  building  used  are  also  asked 
for,  with  the  persons  employed  on  each  floor 
and  the  means  provided  for  escape  in  case 
of  fire.  The  fishermen  are  required  to  give 
the  same  class  of  information  concerning 
wagf  s,  profits  and  investments  in  cod,  mack- 
erel,   shell-fish    and    whale-fishing.     Coast- 
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wise  and  ocean  commerce  are  also  to  be 
stated,  the  hands  and  capital  employed, 
names  of  vessels,  whether  owned  by  citizens 
or  foreigners,  residents  of  the  State  or  other- 
wise ;  also  the  value  and  proportion  of  the 
shares  owned  by  each  class. 

The  remaining  general  schedule,  for  "pro- 
ducts and  property,"  is  for  those  owning  or 
hiring  farms,  market-gardens,  mines,  quar- 
ries, etc.  The  first  provides  for  the  returns 
of  domestic  manufactures,  which  include 
many  things,  from  bark,  blankets,  boots  and 
butter,  to  railroad  sleepers,  sorghum  mo- 
lasses, wines  and  yarn.  The  description, 
acreage,  quantity  mown  and  value  of  hay, 
form  a  separate  division  ;  the  acreage,  quan- 
tity and  value  of  over  fifty  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles and  grain  are  asked  about,  with  infor- 
mation concerning  as  many  more  miscella- 
neous farm  products,  including  fruits,  meats 
and  dairy  crops.  The  description  and  value 
of  farm  lands  arid  buildings  are  taken  in  de- 
tail, and  also  the  other  productive  property, 
including  trees  and  vines,  mines,  quarries, 
pits,  and  domestic,  animals,  while  there  are 
also  questions  concerning  the  number  of 
persons  employed  and  wages  paid.  There 
are  some  special  schedules  intended  for  the 
officers  of  public  and  private  institutions, 
such  as  prisons,  poor-houses,  reform  schools, 
houses  of  correction,  asylums  for  the  insane, 
blind,  deaf  mutes,  libraries  and  schools 
(public  and  private),  and  reservoirs.  The 
information  under  the  last  head  will  be 
scanned  with  some  interest,  after  the  disas- 
ters which  have  occurred  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  of  them  within  a  year  or  two. 
The  work  is  progressing  with  rapidity  and 
a  completeness  that  fully  equals  expectation. 
and  all  the  returns  are  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  compilers.  Colonel  Wright  fully  ex- 
pects to  present  the  report  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature,  and  its  publication  will  be 
pressed  with  the  utmost  speed.  This  census 
is  the  crowning  effort  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  as  such,  to  fitly  bear  its 
share  in  the  coming  centennial  representa- 
tion. It  will  be,  without  doubt,  worthy  of 
her  great  place  and  character. 

-m-i* 

Its  Mission  not  Ended.  —  For  fourteen 
years  the  Republican  party  has  governed 
the  nation.  Its  record  has  become  the  most 
brilliant  chapter  in  American  history.     No 


citizen  need  blush  over  a  single  line.  Poster- 
ity will  dwell  with  admiration  over  the 
grand  work  recorded  in  so  brief  a  space  of 
time. 

It  has  delivered  the  nation  from  the  hands 
of  its  enemies  ;  its  future  mission  will  be  to 
conduct  it  to  the  highest  possible  plane  of 
nationality.  It  has  a  public  debt  to  pay,  the 
pledged  faith  of  the  country  to  maintain,  a 
currency  to  redeem  in  coin,  an  emancipated 
race  to  protect,  before  it  can  retire  from  a 
work  to  which  it  was  called  by  the  voice  of 
the  people. 

It  is  not  idle  boasting,  but  a  recognized 
truth,  when  we  say  that  the  Republican 
party  represents  the  intelligence,  the  wis- 
dom, the  patriotism,  the  honor  of  the  nation, 
as  found  among  all  classes,  among  men  of 
culture,  wealth,  industry,  the  true  govern- 
ing   elements  of    nations. 

Democracy  has  some  good  men  in  its  ranks, 
men  who  desire  to  do  right,  and  who  earnestly 
seek  through  their  votes  and  influence  to 
advance  the  interests  of  their  country.  But 
they  are  in  a  hopeless  minority,  powerless 
to  control  the  bad  elements  which  exert  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  Democratic 
party. 

Rascals  will  creep  into  the  best  organized 
society.  They  will  get  into  the  church,  the 
best  protected  orders,  the  family  circle.  They 
are  not  invited,  but  they  come  under  the 
guise  of  honor,  and  are  known  only  when 
their  acts  betray  them.  Such  men  are  dis- 
covered from  time  to  time  in  the  Republican 
party,  but  as  soon  as  known  they  receive 
the  lash  of  indignation,  or  if  criminally 
guilty,  the  penalties  laid  down  in  the  law. 
To  search  out  and  punish  the  delinquent,  to 
ignore  the  unworthy,  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder 
to  those  who  would  use  the  party  to  promote 
their  own  selfish  purposes,  should  be  the 
object  and  aim  of  true  Republicans.  Our 
ranks  are  filled  with  noble  characters,  men 
of  public  and  private  virtue,  whose  names 
have  become  household  words  in  the  locali- 
ties where  they  reside.  To  bring  them 
to  the  front,  to  nominate  them  for  office-, 
to  select  them  as  leaders,  is  to  write  vic- 
tory on  our  party  banners.  Let  this  im- 
portant duty  be  performed.  , 
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The  progress  of  Democratic  reconstruction  I 
will  bear  continued  watching,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  public  education.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  going  on  in  the 
Southern  States,  both  in  the  press  and  the 
forum.  A  few  notes  by  the  way  will  not  be 
misplaced. 

In  the  partial  reaction  of  1874,  Alabama 
was  -carried  by  the  Democrats.  As  else- 
where, victory  there  is  followed  by  blows  at 
the  public  school  system,  as  established 
under  the  Republican  constitution  of  1838. 
The  character  of  those  blows  illustrate  their 
policy  of  action  and  shows  the  value  of  the 
talk  now  so  abundant. 

The  Mobile  Register  of  the  1st  inst.,  con- 
tains an  able  address  made  by  ex-State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph 
Hodgson,  before  the  schools  of  Mobile  and  an 
audience  of  the  friends  thereof.  That  Mr. 
Hodgson  is  not  in  marked  opposition  to  the 
party  in  power  there,  is  evident  by  his  words, 
and  so  in  using  them,  the  accusation  of  un- 
fairness cannot  be  made. 

Preparatory  to  a  statement  of  the  present 
policy,  comes  an  account  of  the  ante-bellum 
schools,  funds  and  legislation,  which  shows 
with  great  clearness  the  manner  in  which 
the  slaveocracy  of  the  South  dealt  with  this 
subject. 

Alabama  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1S19.  Congress  then  set  aside  the  sixteenth 
section  of  land  in  each  township  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  to  be  used  under  the  grant, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  township  wherein  it 
was  located.  Where  no  such  section  be- 
longed to  the  general  Government,  other 
equivalent  lands  were  to  be  selected  else- 
where. The  entire  area  was  about  one  and- 
a-half  million  acres.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion was  among  the  more  valuable  cotton 
lands  in  the  State.  Some  portion  of  it  is 
leased  or  unused  and  unsold  at  the  present 
time.  The  whole  trust  has  been  shamefully 
mismanaged.  Up  to  1856,  no  public  schools 
existed  in  the  State,  and  the  funds  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sixteenth  section, 
were  divided  among  private  schools.  Up  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Constitutional  system 


in  1868,  there  were  no  free  schools  in  Ala- 
bama. Mobile  possessed,  till  the  war  broke 
out,  the  nearest  approach  thereto.  Col. 
Hodgson  tells  of  a  township  owned  by  a  few 
planters,  who  had  themselves  made  School 
Commissioners,  and  then  appropriated  the 
school  land  to  defray  the  education  of  their 
own  children  in  Europe.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  1831,  stopped  even  the 
feeble  efforts,  theretofore  making,  to  main- 
tain public  schools  at  different  points.  When 
the  war  closed,  the  Democratic  Legislature 
organized  under  the  call  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
appropriated  the  State  school  fund,  small  as 
it  was,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonded 
debt  and  to  meet  other  expenses  of  the 
State. 

This  school  fund  is  derived  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  school  lands.  That  trust  was 
badly  managed.  Instead  of  several  millions, 
the  total  proceeds  thereof  amounted  to  but 
$1,837,000.  As  a  fund  its  existence  is  only 
nominal. 

Col.  Hodgson  says  : 

"  It  was  lost  through  the  ruin  of  the  State 
banks,  and  exists  to-day  only  as  an  interest- 
bearing  debt  recognized  by  the  State.  Within 
the  past  few  years  the  State  has  allowed  an 
annual  interest- of  eight  per  cent,  upon  this 
trust  debt ;  amounting  for  tl}e  year  1875  to 
$146,983.00." 

The  present  Legislature  reduced  the  in- 
terest to  four  per  cent.  In  1812  the  interest 
allowed  was  six  per  cent.  The  Republican 
Legislature,  from  1868  on,  allowed  eight  per 
cent.  The  reduction  of  interest  is  now  the 
only  depletion  this  valuable  fund  has  under- 
gone. 

The  annual  School  fund  in  1854  and  '56, 
amounted  to  $270,000.  In  1860,  it  was  re- 
ported at  $276,024 — the  interest  on  the  land 
fund  being  $97,727.  The  balance  was  made 
up  from  interest  on  certain  surplus  revenues 
of  the  United  States  given  to  the  States  under 
the  act  of  June  23,  1836,  $53,520  ;  an  annual 
legislative  appropriation  of  $100,000,  and  the 
retail  license  fees,  etc.,  $24,770. 

The  Constitution  of  1868,  and  the  legisla- 
ture  framed    under    it   by    the    Republican 
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majority,  increased  the  State  school  fund  as 
follows  : 

Interest  of  10th  section  fund $14^,983.32 

Interest  of  surplus  revenue  fund..      53,526.94 
One-fifth  of  the  annual  revenue..    2  50, 000. ')(> 

Poll-tax  collected 80,000.00 

Legislative  appropriation IOO.OOOJ.0 

Total §630,510.26 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  Democracy, 
when"  they  once  more  obtained  control  of  the 
Legislature  was,  the  cutting  away  of  several 
of  these  items.     The  reductions  were  : 

Interest  on  the  surplus  revenue  fund.  $53,526 

Annual  appropriation  100,000 

Reduction  of  interest  on  school  land 

fund,  to  four  per  cent 73,491 

Total  reduction $227,017 

It  is  proposed  to  make  up  this  reduction  by 
a  more  faithful  collection  of  the  poll  tax. 
This  impost,  as  laid  and  controlled  in  the 
South,  is  made  to  hear  hardest  on  the  col- 
ored citizen,  from  whom,  in  fact,  it  is  mainly 
collected.  Its  payment  is  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  voting. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
larger  and  more  creditable  degree  of  interest 
on  the  subject  of  public  education,  throughout 
the  South,  in  Alabama  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
To  so  deny,  would  be  to  confess  that  Republi- 
can principles  and  administration,  had  been 
barren  of  results  in  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  aims  they  have  sought.  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  old  school  of  Democratic 
politicians  are  gaining  renewed  control.  They 
have  always  been  hostile  to  free  schools,  ex- 
cept when  conducted  as  was  formerly  the 
case  in  Mississippi,  as  "poor"  or  pauper 
schoo  s.  Under  their  control,  the  general 
endowments  for  educational  purposes,  made 
by  Congress  from  the  earliest  legislation  on 
the  territories  down  to  the  present  time,  have, 
so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  been  wan- 
tonly squandered  ;  used  in  the  main  for  the 
corrupt  advancement  or  enrichment  of  the 
privileged  few.  The  same  spirit  is  still  at 
work. 

An  illustration  of  this  has  been  given  in 
the  foregoing.  The  Alabama  Legislature, 
(Democratic),  have  called  a  constitutional 
convention,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  modi- 


fying and  changing  the  one  framed  in  1868, 
in  important  particulars.  The  Democratic 
candidates  for  delegates  from  Mobile,  were 
required  to  endorse  the  following,  submitted 
by  "Admiral"  Semmes  : 

1.  To  vote  for  no  delegate  to  the  State 
convention  who  does  not  announce  himself 
in  advance  as  being  uncompromisingly  in 
favor  of  retaining  in  full  the  present  consti- 
tutional exemptions. 

2.  Who  is  not  in  favor  of  restricting  future 
legislatures  from  contracting  debts  in  the 
name  of,  or  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  to 
any  person  or  corporation. 

3.  Who  is  not  in  favor  of  expunging  from 
the  constitution  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  late  war,  and  the  qualifications  of  voters 
as  affected  thereby. 

4.  Who  is  not  vnjavor  of  abohshnj  the  special 
school  legislation. 

This  latter  is  probably  a  mere  euphony  for 
"equal  and  free  schools."  In  connection 
with  this  matter  of  curtailing  the  useful- 
ness of  the  common  schools,  it  maybe  worth 
while  to  see  what  is  the  need  thereof  in 
Alabama. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  the  school 
population,  between  the  age  of  five  and 
seventeen  inclusive,  in  Alabama,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Males  173,273 

Females  ....,  169.703 

Total 342,976 

Native—  Male 173,100 

Female 169,548 

342,648 

Total  foreign  born 328 

Wkttes— Male 91,989 

Female 89,7U8 

Total  white 181,787 

Colored—  Male 81.274 

Female 79,882 

Total  colored 161,156 

Excess  of  white  children  over  col...   20,631 

Besides  the  above  there  are  twen'ty-tliree 
Indian  children  in  the  State. 
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Of  the  foregoing  school  population  the  at- 
tendance in  1870  was  as  follows  : 

Male .31,098 

Female 30,226 

Total 61,324 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  the 
school  age  being  342,976,  the  census  leaves 
unaccounted  for  and  not  attending  school  not 
less  than  265,837.  According  to  colors  the 
divisions  .were  as  follows  : 

Attending  schools,  White 61,324 

Colored 15,815 

77,139 

Dividing  still  further,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  were  in  1870  not  less  than  120,463 
white  children  not  attending  school,  and  pre- 
sumably growing  np  in  ignorance.  Of  the 
colored  children,  the  result  is  as  startling, 
though  far  more  excusable,  considering  their 
but  recent  condition  of  slavery.  The  total 
not  in  attendance  on  school  was  145,341. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  if 
we  estimate  that  the  children  attending 
school  have  increased  by  one-half,  which  is 
probably  within  the  mark,  we  shall  have  a 
total  school  attendance  of  about  112,010  out 
of  a  school  population  of  about  370,000,  thus 
leaving  258,000 receiving  no  education.  Nor 
is  this  the  worst  or  sum  total  of  illiteracy  in 
Alabama,  present  and  prospective. 

According  to  the  census  of  1 870,  the  total 
number  of  persons  of  the  age  of  ten  years 
and  upwards,  who  could  not  read,  was  3 49,- 
771  ;  while  there  were  380,012  who  could 
not  write.  The  actual  illiterates  were  little 
less  than  one  in  three,  out  of  a  population 
numbering  996,992  persons.  Of  this  class, 
72,259  were  white,  and  280,898  colored.  In 
the  first  class  48,430  were  21  and  over ; 
19,599  from  15  to  21 — making  of  those  who 
had  practically  passed  beyond  school  influ- 
ences, a  total  of  68,029.  The  colored  stood  as 
follows:  15  to  21,  54,531  ;  21  years  and  over, 
179,361,  a  total  of  233,892.  To  these  38 
Indians  are  to  be  added,  making  in  1870,  a 
total  of  251,658  persons  over  the  age  of  15 
years,  "\yho  were  wholly  illiterate,  or  not 
quite  one  in  four  of  the  whole  population. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  there  should 


be  any  objection  to  the  present  Constitution, 
on  the  score  of  its  article  on  education.  It 
organizes  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting 
of  the  governor,  ex-offi  io,  and  without  a  vote, 
as  he  has  to  approve  or  otherwise,  of  its  acts; 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
two  members  from  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict, nine  in  all.  This  body  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  common  schools,  and  acts  as  Re- 
gents to  the  State  University. 

Section  six  provides  that  it  shall  "be  the 
duty  of  the  board  to  establish,  throughout 
the  State,  in  each  township  or  other  school 
district,  which  it  may  have  created,  one  or 
more  schools,  at  which  all  the  children  of 
the  State,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twen- 
ty-one years,  may  attend  free  of  charge." 
Under  the  same  article  it  is  declared,  the 
proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  for  the  purpose, 
all  swamp  lands,  and  all  other  lands  given 
by  the  State,  or  by  individuals,  and  un- 
claimed estates,  with  all  money  paid  for  mil- 
itary exemptions,  and  the  rent  of  leased 
lands,  shall  be  reserved  as  a  school  fund. 
One-fifth  of  the  annual  revenue  collected  by 
the  State  is  also  to  be  devoted  to  school  pur- 
poses. It  is  this  latter  portion  which  the 
Democratic  legislature  has  refused  to  pro- 
vide for,  among  the  other  reductions  they 
have  made. 

These  figures,  compared  with  the  Demo- 
cratic reduction  of  the  school  fund,  and 
Semmes'  instructions  relative  to  the  school 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  do  not  augur 
very  well  for  Democratic  interest,  so  far  as 
Alabama  is  concerned,  in  the  cause  of  public 
education. 


If  the  Southern  States  have,  failed  to  be- 
come prosperous,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  meas- 
ures of  reconstruction,  but  in  the  people 
themselves.  If  Southern  Democrats  had 
worked  one-half  as  earnestly  to  help  recon- 
struction as  they  have  to  oppose  it,  peace, 
security,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  would 
be  fully  possessed  by  the  South  to-day.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  learn  wisdom  from  the 
past.  Let  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of 
the  Southern  States  unite  in  efforts  to  build 
up,  instead  of  tearing  clown,  and  the  Cen- 
tennial year  will  see  the  South  on  the  high 
road  to  wealth. 
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The  growth  of  the  United  States  has  heen'  ens,     and    women    bearing 


more  marked  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
The  age  thereof  is  hut  ninety-nine  years,  but 
in  that  period,  despite  the  fact  that  we  started 
out  on  our  march,  staggering  under  a  heavy 
national  debt,  and  have  been  confronted  by 
three  sanguinary  struggles,  each  of  which 
made  heavy  drafts  upon  our  treasure  and  re- 
sources, we  stand  to-day  more  than  the  peer 
of  any  nation  on  earth.  Ninety-nine  years 
ago,  we  numbered  but  thirteen  States, 
whereas  now  we  number  thirty-seven  States 
and  ten  territories.  Then  our  territory  em- 
braced but  three  millions  of  people,  while  now 
we  number  forty-two  million.  Ninety -nine 
years  ago  we  had  no  railroads.  Nor  was  it 
until  1827  that  the  first  railroad  tie  was  laid, 
and  in  that  year  we  had  but  three  miles. 
Now  we  have  over  seventy  thousand  miles  of 
railroad.  Then  we  had  no  telegraph  wires, 
neither  had  we  half  a  century  ago,  but  now 
we  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  electric  telegraph,  not  counting  some 
thirty-tive  thousand  miles  of  submarine  tele- 
graph. The  Fathers  of  the  Republic  never 
rode  on  a  railroad  car,  sent  a  message  by 
telegraph,  used  a  postage  stamp,  or  saw  a 
self-sealing  envelope.  Steam,  as  a  motive 
power,  was  undeveloped.  Daguerre  had  not 
discovered  the  fact  that  the  sun  could  be 
utilized  as  a  portrait  taker,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  labor-saving  machines  of  this  age  are 
creatures  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
present  generation. 

Great  as  has  been  our  growth,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  are  but  beginning  to  grow.  The 
billows  of  the  Atlantic  are  made  white  with 
the  steam  and  sails  of  ves  els  coming  hither, 
bearing  people  from  every  nation,  speaking 
every  tongue  and  representing  every  class 
and  condition  of  society,  with  strong  hands 
and  buoyant  hearts,  ready,  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  cultivate  our  soil,  delve  in  our  mines, 
work  at  our  forges  and  add  to  our  store  of 
literature  and  general  information.  From 
the  crowded  streets  of  London,  th '  pine- 
clad  hills  of  Norway,  the  vineyards  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  tax  and  tithe-ridden  Ire- 
land, from  every  portion  of  the  world  come 
old  men  and  women,  young  men  and  maid- 


in  their  arms 
their  tender  offspring,  who  have  bidden  fare- 
well to  the  home  of  their  birth  and  youth, 
and  graves  of  their  sires.  The  intelligence 
that  a  land  of  freedom,  where  despotism 
never  ivigned,  where  labor  is  respectable  and 
laborers  respected,  and  where  industry  is 
properly  rewarded,  had  been  wafted  across 
the  deep  to  them,  and  they  resolved  on  cast- 
ing their  lot  with  us  and  becoming  part 
of  us. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  evidences  of  the 
growth  of  our  country,  is  manifested  in 
the  fact  that  the  States  are  outgrowing 
their  Constitutions.  Even  those  which  have 
b-  en  working  under  Constitutions  formed 
since  the  close  of  the  late  war,  find  them- 
elves  hampered  thereby,  and  are  forming 
new  on-s  better  adapted  to  the  times  and 
exigencies.  True,  some  of  the  ante-bellum 
slave  States,  give  evidence  of  being  seized 
with  apprehension,  lest  they  have  advanced 
too  far,  and  favor  retrogression,  but  the  train 
of  thought  and  progress  is  rushing  along  our 
eve  y  highway,  and  they  who  do  not  heed 
it  will  be  crushed  by  its  wheels.  Especially 
do  the  fossils  air  their  Bourbonism  by  oppos- 
ing progressive  school  systems  and  measures, 
but  the  masses  realize  that  education  is  the 
key  to  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  is 
the  basis  of  our  system  of  government,  the 
bulwark  of  our  security  as  a  nation  and  a 
people.  The  better  informed  the  elector  is, 
the  more  dependence  he  places  upon  his  own 
power  of  discrimination,  and  the  less  is  he 
controlled  by  those  who  have  no  responsi- 
bility for  his  action.  The  enfranchisement 
of  the  blacks  and  the  securing  of  their  civil 
rights,  are  measures  which  have  shocked  the 
reminiscences  of  ancient  chivalry,  and  they 
would  fain  retard  or  impede  the  progress  of 
those  who  accept  the  situation  and  hail  its 
incident  blessings. 

Before  us  lies  the  Constitution  lately 
framed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  "Junior  State,"  Nebraska,  an  epitome 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  general 
reader  : 

It  prohibits  special  legislation  ;  abolishes 
all  fee    compensation  for    State  officers ;     it 
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confers  the  right  of  suffrage  upon  all  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  foreign- 
born  citizens  who  have  taken  out  naturali- 
zation papers  ;  prohibits  sectarian  instruction 
in  schools  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  the 
State,  and  prohibits  the  acceptance  by  the 
State  of  any  grant,  conveyance  or  bequest  of 
money  or  property  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
purposes  ;  prohibits  the  diversion  of  State 
revenue  for  any  local  purpose  ;  limits  its 
county  taxes  to  1^  per  cent.;  prohibits  sub- 
scriptions by  municipalities  to  railroads,  but 
allows  donations  of  money  when  sanctioned 
by  a  majority  vote  ;  confers  on  the  legisla- 
ture large  powers  over  railroad  management  ; 
declares  railroads  to  be  public  highways  and 
authorizes  the  Legislature  to  establish  maxi- 
mum  rates    of    freight    and   transportation; 


prohibits  municipalities  from  incurring  in- 
debtedness for  ordinary  purposes  exceeding 
five  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty ;  provides  that  each  Legislator  and 
State  officer  shall  subscribe  to  an  oath  not 
to  take  or  accept  a  bribe,  under  penal ty; 
drunkenness  is  made  a  cause  for  impeach-- 
ment  and  removal  from  office. 

There  are  two  coupon  or  separate  clauses — 
one  prohibiting  the  removal  of  the  State 
Capital,  except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
people,  the  other  providing  for  an  expression 
of  the  people  as  to  their  preference  for  U.  S. 
Senator,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  shall  elect  such  official,  a  new 
and  novel  feature,  the  teachings  of  which 
will  be  solicitously  watchtd. 
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We  believe  that  the  result  of  the  State 
elections  this  fall  will  disclose  a  compact, 
vigorous  and  successful  Republican  party. 
From  every  quarter  ther<->  comes  the  most 
cheering  intelligence.  Out  of  the  shadow 
that  came  over  us  in  the  general  elections  of 
last  year,  we  see  unmistakable  evidence  of 
returning  light  and  of  noon-day  effulgence. 
The  dark  cloud  of  political  insanity,  which 
since  then  has  seemed  to  hang  ominously 
over  the  nation,  is  surely  breaking  away, 
and  the  clear  light  of  political  reason  is  hasten- 
ing its  homeward  flight.  Not  only  those 
who  have  all  along  been  Republicans,  but 
truthful  and  honest  men  everywhere,  have 
become  conscious  of  the  approach  of  danger, 
and  that  it  must  be  averted.  They  are  fully 
alive  to  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
present  campaign  in  the  pivotal  States,  and 
they  have  both  the  courage  and  the  ability  to 
command  success.  In  Ohio  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Ohio  especially,  where  the  fiercest 
battle  must  be  fought,  our  friends  are  mar- 
shaling in  solid  phalanx,  with  an  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm,  that  are  auguries  of  victory 
in  every  good  cause.  The  people,  who,  for 
various  reasons,  were  sluggish  and  fretful  a 
year  ago,  are  now  awake  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  some  things  yet  which  they  hold  dear, 
and  which  they  are  unwilling  to  surrender. 


They  well  know  that  the  time  has  come  when 
they  must  renew  in  earnest  the  struggle  with 
their  desperate  and  unscrupulous  foe  ;  that 
the  elections  in  October  and  November  next, 
are  something  more  than  ordinary  skir- 
mishes— that  they  are  battles  for  position  in 
the  great  conflict  next  year  for  the  possession 
of  the  national  Government ;  and  they  do 
not  propose  to  permit  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  administering  to  their  enemy  such 
a  rebuke  as  their  audacity  and  hypocrisy 
deserve.  It  has  not  yet  become  quite  clear 
to  their  minds,  that  it  will  be  safe  to  trust 
well-known  and  avowed  enemies  with  all 
that  is  most  sacred  in  life  ;  to  drive  from  the 
grand  old  ship  the  crew  that  have  remained 
steadfast  in  the  performance  of  their  trust, 
through  storms  and  perils,  through  sorest 
trials  and  fiercest  assault,  that  pirates  may 
plunder  and  destroy  her.  Those  who  in  all 
seasons  have  stood  firm  as  a  rock  amid  the 
sea,  must  not  be  supplanted  by  those  who 
trim  to  every  passing  breeze,  steadfast  in 
nothing,  but  an  eager  desire  to  seize  the 
spoils. 

That  the  present  omens  are  auspicious, 
need  not  be  surprising.  Last  year,  for  various 
reasons,  which  no  man  could  forsee  and  no 
government  prevent,  the  people  were  sullen 
and  supine,  and  showed  their  discontent  by 
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voting  down  their  friends  and  voting  up  their 
enemies,  who  have  either  betrayed  them,  or 
who  will  do  so  at  the  first  opportunity.  There 
was  then  no  great  national  peril ;  but  that 
little  experiment  has  fully  satisfied  their  pru- 
rient curiosity.  The  friends  of  good  gov- 
ernment, of  the  maxims  and  tenets  of  the 
Republican  party,  are  now,  as  they  have  been 
since  i860,  in  the  majority;  audit  is  absurd 
and  illogical  to  suppose,  that  in  a  crisis  they 
would  surrender  all  the  ground  they  have 
fairly,  yet  so  dearly,  won.  Experimenting 
with  and  trusting  the  Democratic  party  as 
now  led,  and  as  it  is  now  comporting  itself 
everywhere,  would  be  a  folly  of  which  we 
trust  the  nation  will  never  be  guilty.  To 
believe  that,  in  the  light  of  experience,  and 
under  the  sober  teachings  of  history,  this 
people  could  so  far  forget  their  duty  to  them- 
selves and  their  country,  as  to  deliberately 
reverse  all  their  glorious  history,  and  set 
the  seal  of  idiocy  upon  all  their  .grandest 
achievements,  by  ushering  into  power  a 
combination  of  men  whose  inspiration  and 
hope  are  in  the  degradation  and  betrayal  of 
the  nation,  would  be  unworthy  an  American 
citizen,  and  too  absurd  to  find  a  lodgment  in 
any  honest  heart.  It  takes  long  years  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  to  reduce  a  great 
people  to  a  state  of  indifference,  and  to  cause 
them  to  look  without  concern  and  without 
dismay  upon  their  ignominy  and  their 
shame.  It  was  only  alter  long  centuries  of 
shameless  lawlessness  and  tyranny,  that  the 
once  great  Roman  empire  could  be  sold  at 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  and  the  day 
is  yet  distant  when  this  people  will  so  forget 
their  duty  and  their  honor,  as  to  set  their 
seal  of  condemnation  upon  all  their  achieve- 
ments. 

This  then  is  the  time  for  all  good  citizens 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  thousands  who  have  not  yet  affi.il- 
iated  with  the  Republican  party,  and  thous- 
ands more,,  who,  in  Ibl'J.,  followed  an  old  and 
trusted  leader  into  a  crooked  path,  whose 
termination  could  be  nowhere  else  than  in 
the  present  so-called  Democratic  party, 
will  now  be  found  in  our  ranks.  And  they 
are  welcome  !  Their  hearts  are  with  us,  and 
let  them  come.     The  party  has  yet  a  bright 


future  before  it,  and  it  cannot  afford  to  quar- 
j  rel  with    its  friends  over  the-  past.     It  has 
freely  used  the  scalpel  and  the  broad-axe  in 
|  severing  from  itself  the  putrid  excrescences 
j  and  deformities  which  are   incident   to  hu- 
man government,  and  it  is  now  ready  and 
equipped  for  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Amasa  Walker  has  written  a  letter  on 

the  finances,  in  which  he  says  the  Americans 

;  use  a  dollar  of  less  value  than  that  of  any 

other  civilized  nation  of  the  globe,  and  he 

j  adds : 

"  This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ex- 
isting business  depression,  and  we  shall  not 
I  recover  from  it  fully  until  our  currency  is  re- 
I  stored  to  par  with  gold.     We  cannot  export 
I  our  cotton  manufactures  as  before  the  war, 
i  and   why?  Because  our  redundant    and  cle- 
'  predated  paper  circulation  makes   our   dol- 
j  lar  of  less  value  than  the  dollar  of  any  other 
I  country,  and  thus  enhances  the  cost  of  our 
j  fabrics  by  raising  home  prices.     The  people 
l  of  the  United  States    suffer  great  loss  upon 
everything  they  send  abroad,  whether  of   ag- 
!  ricultural  or  manufacturing  production,  and 
i  no  time  should  be  lost  in  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  funding  of  greenbacks 
1  until  at  par  with  specie,  whether  by  direct 
1  conversion  into  bonds  or  indirectly  into  com- 
I  pound  interest  notes,  convertible,  after  a  giv- 
1  en  time,  into  such  bonds.     The  latter  is  best, 
because  the  most  easy  and  natural,  but  either 
will  accomplish  the  object." 

~m-» 

The  World's  Iron  and  Coal  Production. — 
The  world's  annual  production  of  cast  or 
pig  iron,  is  set  down  at  14,485,972  gross 
tons.  In  production,  Great  Britain  leads  the 
world,  its  production  of  pig  iron,  in  1873, 
being  6,566,451  tons.  The  United  States, 
during  the  same  year,  produced  2, 5 GO, 9 62. 
Germany  comes  next,  with  1,664,802  tons  in 
1-72,  and  France,  with  1,381,000  tons,  in 
1873. 

The  annual  production  of  coal  throughout 
|  the  world,  for  1873,  was  262,0  07,342.  Great 
Britain  heads  the  list,  with  127, 016. 747  tons; 
the  United  States  stands  second,  with  45,- 
413,400  tons  ;  Germany  third,  with  42,324,- 
469  ;  France  fourth,  with  16,500,000  tons. 
In  1872,  Belgium  produced  15,658,948  tons  ; 
Austria,  10,443,998,  while  the  great  Empire 
of  Russia  produced  only  1,097,832  tons,  a 
trifle  more  than  Nova  Scotia,  which  pro- 
duced 1,051,467.  The  coal  production  of 
Go-many  has  been  more  than  doubled  since 
1862. 
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A  safe  proposition  to  lav  down  and  chal- 
lenge opposition,  is  that  no  dominant  politi- 
cal party  was  ever  wlioli y  overthrown,  except 
when  an  issue  that  every  body  conld  see  and 
feel,  was  presented  in  antagonism  thereto. 
What  hope  therefore,  have  the  elements  in 
conflict  with  the  Republican  party,  for  suc- 
cess ?  What  issue  do  they  present  in  conflict 
with  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  dominant  political 
party  of  the  country  ?  What  has  the  tlomi- 
nant  party  done  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
the  people  ?  These  are  querie  which  we 
purpose  scanning  and  answering  : 

1st.  What  hope  have  the  elements  in  con- 
flict with  the  Republ.can  party  for  success  ? 
Surely  none  founded  upon  reason,  or  aught 
save  prejudice  and  lust  for  office.  Some, 
when  questioned  as  to  what  they  base  their 
hopes  upon,  say  that  it  is  upon  frauds  per- 
petrated by  Republican  officials,  and  with 
apparent  earnestness  inquire  if  we  deny  that 
corrupti  mists  have  been  revealed  w  thin  the 
official  fold  of  the  Republican  party  ?  We 
answer,  ''No."  But,  coupled  with  our  an- 
swer comes  i he  question  :  "  Who  discovered 
and  exposed  the  corruptionists  ?"  There  has 
not  been  an  administration  from  that  of 
Washington  down  to  Grant,  under  which 
corruption  has  not  shown  its  hideous  head, 
and  confronted  the  governing  power.  But 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  not  un  il  the 
Republ  can  party  came  into  power,  were  op- 
portunities for  plund  r  so  manifold,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been,  proportf'Uately,  more 
exempt  from  loss  under  Re  ublican  authority 
than  while  ihe  Government  was  adminis- 
tered by  any  other  party.  The  war  and  the 
condition  of  things  resulting  i  herefrom,  oc- 
casioned the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
many  more  offices  than  were  ever  before 
known  to  our  political  system.  The  Repub- 
lican parts  did  not  generate  the  necessity  for 
these  offices.  Those  opposed  to  the  Republi- 
can party  did,  however,  and  the  administra- 
tions following  that  of  Buchanan  confronted 
the  wa  and  its  attendant  incidents  as  neces- 
sity demanded.  As  a  rule  every  corrupti.  »n- 
ist  developed   in  the  Republican  party,  has 


been  drawn  into  the  light  by  the  hand  of  the 
party  which  clothed  him  with  power  or  op- 
portunity to  steal,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
the  Government  has  been  made  wh  le,  and 
penitentiary  doors  have  swung  open  to  receive 
the  peculators.  We  take  it  that  if  a  son 
commits  a  theft  of  which  his  father  has  cog- 
nizance, and  is  handed  over  to  the  authorities 
by  said  parent  for  trial  and  punishment,  com- 
plicity would  not  rightfully  attach  to  the  name 
of  the  family,  however  much  disgrace  the  son 
might  have  brought  upon  himself  and  his  own 
character.  Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for 
many  Republicans,  honored  with  positions  of 
trust,  had  they  never  sought  Or  accepted  such 
places.  They  owe  their  fall  to  themselves, 
and  their  exposure  to  the  party  whose  con- 
fidence they  violated. 

2d.  What  issue  do  they  present  in  conflict 
with  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  dominant  politi- 
cal party  of  the  country  ?  None  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  known  to  every  political  student,  that  no 
party  in  this  country  was  ever  overthrown, 
save  on  sharp  and  clearly  defined  issues, 
antagonistic  to  such  party  and  in  consonance 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  The  reader 
need  but  turn  his  mind's  eye  back  to  three 
years  ago,  when  all  the  odds  and  ends  were 
associated  with  the  Democratic  party,  to  dis- 
integrate the  Republican  organization,  but 
there  being  no  principle  to  sustain  them,  and 
no  issue  save  that  founded  upon  personal  or 
political  prejudice,  the  attempt  was  impo- 
tent, covering  the  parties  to  the  scheme  with 
shame  and  confusion. 

3d.  What  has  the  dominant  party  done  to 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  people  ?  In  all 
our  reading  from  what  falls  from  tongue  or 
pen  of  those  in  antagonism  to  the  Republican 
party,  we  have  failed  to  note  any  substan- 
tiated charge  of  want  of  fealty  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  its  pledges,  or  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  Charges  are  not 
wanting  against  representatives  of  the  party, 
from  the  President  down  to  the  humblest 
of  his  subordinates,  but  they  are  the 
offspring  of  hate  and  malice,  bearing  upon 
their   face  the  impress    of  their   origin.     It 
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matters  not  that  the  national  debt,  which  the 
Democracy  were  wont  to  say,  could  never 
and  would  never  be  lifted,  has  been  materi- 
ally reduced,  diminished  to  an  extent  which 
demonstrates  as  well  the  capacity  to  pay  it  off, 
as  the  will  and  design  of  the  party  in  power 
to  pay  it,  and  this  too,  while  the  work  of 
unloading  our  people  from  the  burthens  of 
taxation  has  been  going  on.  It  matters  not 
that  every  pledge  in  harmony  with  the  plat- 
forms, upon  which  representatives  of  the 
party  were  elected,  have  been  redeemed  ; 
still  penci  s  are  worn  out,  ink  wasted  and 
breath  exhausted,  in  denouncing  the  men 
and  party  who  and  which  deserve  plaudits 
for  preserving  inviolate,  their  plighted  faith. 
No,  the  Republican  party  has  done  nothing 
to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

We  argue   from  these  premises,    that  the 
Republican  party  cannot  and  will  not  be  de- 


feated in  1876.  Nor  indeed,  do  we  believe 
that  its  mission  will  be  wholly  fulfilled  in 
i860,  nor  until  the  life  of  prufessed  and  pro- 
nounced Republicans  is  as  safe  in  the  South 
as  that  of  Democrats  is  and  always  has 
been  at  the  North — and  further,  until  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  organization, 
are  accepted  and  illustrated  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  It  took  well  nigh  a  century 
for  the  seed  sown  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public to  spring  forth, and  it  was  only  through 
the  agency  of  the  Republican  party,  that  it 
fructified  — that  our  country  became  in  fact 
as  in  name,  free,  and  we  have  faith  to  believe 
that  the  practical  workings  of  a  true  Repub- 
lic—a Republic  founded  upon  the  consent  of 
the  people — will  spread  and  permeate  until 
it  takes  hold  upon  all  the  govermental  sys- 
tems of  the  world. 


CARPET  BAGGERS. 


Col.  John  Forsythe,  of  the  Mobile  Register, 
thinks  that  the  old  rebel  element  in  the  South 
made  a  mistake  in  holding  aloof  while  re- 
construction was  in  progress,  and  in  ignoring 
the  negro.  The  late  owners  of  slaves  let  slip 
the  opportunity  to  conciliate  the  freedmen 
when  the  war  was  over,  and  they  possessed 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  Instead  of  sniiiing 
upon  the  colored  man,  who  could  cast  a  bal- 
lot for  whom  he  pleased,  tne  Southern  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  above  labor,  stood  upon  the 
order  of  their  gentility,  abused  the  negro,  and 
prophesied  tbat  he  was  so  improvident  that 
he  musL  become  extinct^  or  that  there  must 
be  a  war  of  races  in  which  his  extinction 
would  be  hastened  by  the  delight  his  extin- 
guishers would  take  in  the  work.  When 
those  gentlemen  addressed  themselves  to 
affairs  they  found  them  complicated,  and 
were  much  grieved  that  they  had  not  assisted 
in  the  complication.  But  there  was  worse 
behind.  They  found  the  negro  controlled  by 
a  lot  of  adventurers — carpet-baggers — who 
had  educated  him  up  to  a  distrust  and  dread 
of  the  gentK-men  in  all  matters  political,  and 
who,  by  negro  votes,  were  set  up  to  misrule 
the  State.  "The  negroes,"  Col.  Forsythe 
said,  "  always  trusted  us  in  all  else  ;  came 


to  us  for  advice  and  for  assistance  when  in 
trouble,  and  gave  us  their  money  to  keep  for 
them.  But  they  were  taught  such  terror  of 
us  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they 
vote  with  us.  This  it  was  that  forced  upon 
us  what  you  term  the  white  line.  We  suc- 
ceeded. Now  they  find  they  are  not  re- 
enslaved  nor  are  their  rights  abridged,  and 
we  look  for  that  line  to  disappear.  But  it 
will  take  some  time." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Colonel  spoke 
of  the  colored  citizens  dreading  the  old  gov- 
erning class  so  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  "  vote  with  them."  And  we  think 
it  possible  that  the  idea  might  be  extended, 
and  include  a  determination  not  to  vote  for 
them  or  for  any  man  who  holds  similar  senti- 
ments. At  all  events  they  may  feel  called 
upon  to  delay  their  support  of  the  class  in 
question,  until  they  are  assured  that  the 
colored  people  will  receive  fair  play  and  pro- 
tection at  its  hands — a  trifling  matter,  per- 
haps, in  the  estimation  of  that  class,  but  of 
vital  importance  to  the  negroes  themselves. 
But  the  timidity  of  the  negro  is  not  altogether 
without  cause,  even  if  we  take  the  bland  ex- 
pression of  Col.  Forsythe  at  its  best  inter- 
pretation.    For  a  recent  writer  on  the  affairs 
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of  Alabama,  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  statement  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  puts  on 
record  that — "  by  no  possible  reconstruction 
can  the  white  population  of  Alabama  be  re- 
constructed into  a  State  like  Massachusetts 
or  Illinois.  In  considering  their  condition  and 
progress,  begin  by  dropping  such  notion." 

Surely  this  is  the  key  to  the  mystery  ! 
The  colored  citizens  understand  the  political 
aspect  of  affairs  in  which  their  interests  are 
involved.  And  in  view  of  such  a  record  as 
the  above,  the  colored  voters  have  abundant 
reasons  to  withhold  their  ballots  from  electing 
men  who  keep  the  State  in  continual  agita- 
tion. 

The  epithet  "carpet-bagger,"  and  the 
opprobium  sought  to  be  fastened  in  its  appli- 
cation, mean  nothing  more  than  that  a  Repub- 
lican stranger  from  another  State,  probably 
from  the  North,  has  exercised  his  right  of 
citizenship  in  removing  to  the  South.  Bttt 
there  are  some  men  who  nave  removed  to 
the  South  whom  the  bravest  and  most  gal- 
lant of  the  whole  army  of  gentlemen  who 
fought  for  the  lost  cause  would  never  dream 
of  calling  "carpet-baggers."  Gov.  Houston 
is  a  "  carpet-bagger  "  in  that  sense,  but  no 
Southern  gentleman  would  demean  himself 
by  calling  him  so.  We  learn  that  Houston, 
elected  Governor  on  the  white-line  ticket, 
will  be  remembered  among  the  politicians  as 
having  been  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1841  to  1861,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
term,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  during  Pierce's  administration. 
He  was  a  Douglas  Democrat  and  an  Anti- 
Secessionist  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
he  withdrew  from  Congress  in  the  year  1861, 
apparently  following  his  State,  as  he  sup- 
posed, out  of  the  Union. 

Now,  Mr.  Houston  was  born  in  Tennessee, 
and  though  he  went  to  Alabama  when  young, 
he  has  never  been  charged  with  carpet-bag- 
gerism ;  and  such  a  charge  against  him 
would  never  be  brought.  But  if  a  Northern 
Republican  went  to  Alabama  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  it  his  home  and  living  up  to 
his  principles,  he  would  be  a  carpet-bagger, 
marked,  to  be  ostracised.  The  difference  is 
here.  Mr.  Houston  fell  into  the  arms  of  the 
governing  class,  who  dry-nursed  him  to  this 
day,  because  an  exponent  of  its  sentiments. 


The  crime  of  carpet-baggerism  in  the  North- 
ern Republican  living  South,  is  that  he  loves 
freedom  strong  enough  to  claim  it  for  him- 
self and  for  all  men  who  have  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  because  he  believes  that  all  men 
are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  For  this  he 
is  a  carpet-bagger.  And  yet  the  governing 
class,  individually  and  collectively,  say  they 
are  friends  of  the  negro,  and  lament  that  he 
will  not  vote  either  with  them  or  for  them- 
Is  the  negro  wise,  or  otherwise  ? 


Bourbon  Democracy  wants  reconciliation 
but  it  must  be  on  a  Democratic  basis,  or  none 
at  all.  This  is  the  way  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (Dem.)  regards  the  situation  : 

The  South  is  readier  than  the  North  to 
celebrate  the  national  birthday.  It  is  the 
Radical  party  that  stands  across  the  path, 
breathing  hate  and  death,  flourishing  its 
bloody  weapons  and  displaying — not  the 
beautiJul  Star-Spangled  Banner — emblem  of 
liberty  and  law — but  the  black  flag  of  sub- 
jugation, with  skulls  and  cross-bones. 

The  Republican  party  was  brought  into  ex- 
istence to  defend  and  maintain  "the  beauti- 
ful Star-Spangled  Banner — emblem  of  liberty 
and  law."  When  Bourbonism  becomes  re- 
conciled to  this  banner,  and  the  only  issue 
before  the  country  is,  which  party  can  best 
protect  this  "emblem  of  liberty  and  law," 
we  shall  have  reached  the  true  basis  of  re- 
conciliation. For  this  "  good  time  coming  " 
the  Republican  party  is  earnestly  laboring. 


Nothing  excels  in  wonder  the  bridge  sys- 
tem of  the  West,  all  built  up  since  the  war. 
The  Missouri  is  bridged  at  St.  Charles,  (3,535 
feet  long),  Boonville,  Kansas  City,  Leaven- 
worth, Atchison,  St.  Joseph  ($1, 000,600), 
and  Omaha.  The  cost  of  these  bridges  was 
about  $11,000,600,  or  $3, 000,000  less  than 
the  single  bridge  and  approaches  at  St. 
Louis.  The  Ohio  is  bridged  eight  times 
below  Pittsburg  at  a  cost  of  $1U,U00,0'J0. 
The  Mississippi  is  bridged  at  St.  Louis,  Han- 
nibal, Keokuk,  Burlington,  Clinton,  Du- 
buque, Winona,  La  Crosse,  St.  Paul,  and 
other  places,  at  a  cost  of  $.5,000,000.  An 
engineer  said  a  few  days  ago  that  the  bridges 
of  the  United  States  built  since  the  war  had 
cost  $150,000,0^0.  The  great  bridges  at 
Say  brook,  Albany,  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
Buffalo  do  not  bear  conparison  with  the 
bridge  system  of  the  West. 
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The  Missouri  Constitutional  Convention 
now  about  adjourning,  has  formed  a  Consti- 
tution for  that  State,  which  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable instrument.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Democracy  of  that  State  re- 
gained power  by  the  help  of  some  50,000  Re- 
publicans. Those  voters,  who  believed  that 
disenfranchisement  was  a  two-edged  weapon 
cutting  either  way,  sacrificed  their  party  or- 
ganization to  enforce  that  belief.  By  their 
action  the  State  was  transferred  to  that  party, 
to  which  the  voters  alluded  to,  had  always 
been  opposed.  Of  this  result  no  special  com- 
plaint h;;S  been  made.  Indeed,  it  must  have 
been  foreseen.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  comes  the  use  made  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired power. 

Some  one  has  said  of  Americans  with  a 
brevity  which  has  the  soul  and  essence  of  wit 
in  it,  that — no  people  forget  yesterday  so 
readily.  The  Missouri  Germans  and  other 
"Liberals  "  forgot  it  with  a  vengeance.  The 
treason  that  had  no  excuse  passed  with  them 
as  if  it  had  not  been.  The  years  of  brutal 
propaganda  which  had  been  aroused  against 
Kansas  and  its  free-soil  citizens  ;  the  hideous 
deeds  which  marked  the  daily  record  of  pro- 
slavery  and  Confederate  warfare  in  Missouri ; 
the  oaihs  that  were  wantonly  violated  ; — all 
these  and  more,  were  forgotten.  But  the  re- 
ward of  such  purblind  action  has  not  been 
wanting.  How  have  »the  "Liberals"  of  Mis- 
souri been  repaid  by  the  rebel  Democrats, 
whom  their  votes  enfranchised  ? 

The  Convention  to  which  reference  is  made 
is  itself  a  striking  reply.  The  majority  of 
its  delegates  represented  a  considerable  mi- 
nority of  the  people.  Its  presiding  officer 
was  an  ex- United  States  and  ex-Confederate 
Senator  whose  boast  is  that  he  is  still  "un- 
reconstructed," and  whose  strongest  speech- 
es were  made  in  opposition  to  free  schools,  to 
equal  representation,  and  in  favor  of  provis- 
ions looking  to  the  indirect  assertion  to  say 
the  least,  in  the  new  "Bill  of  Rights, "of  the 
old  heresies  of  State  sovereignty  and  seces- 
sion. The  Convention  has  practically  dis- 
franchised the  "Liberals,"  and  with  them 
not  less  than  250,000  of  the  population  are 
cut  off  from  the  basis  of  apportionment. 
11  R 


Nowhere  will  criticism  of  this  latter  out- 
rage be  found  in  the  Democratic  press.  Only, 
does  the  St.  Louis  Republican  (  Independent) 
characterize  it  in  fitting  terms,  but  the  De- 
mocracy endorse  it.  "Anything  to  win  "  is 
their  motto. 

A  most  important  illustration  of  the  ani- 
mus exhibited,  and  that  on  the  vital  topics 
of  equal  rights,  the  relations  of  the  State  and 
the  Union,  with  all  its  important  consequen- 
ces, will  be  seen  in  the  following  review  of 
eertaid  sections  in  the  present  and  proposed 
"Declaration  of  Rights." 

It  is  provided  in  that  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent Constitution — 

1.  That  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  in- 
alienable right  to  life,  liberty,  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

The  new  declaration  omits  this  important 
paragraph  altogether,  and  in  doing  so  it  is 
the  first  step  towards  a  planned  and  under- 
stood design  to  remove  from  the  constitution 
of  the  State  all  the  distinctive  provisions  by 
which  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Union 
was  set  forth  and  enforced. 

2.  The  present  Constitution  declares  there 
shall  be  no  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude. 

The  new  instrument  omits  this  entirely. 
It  was  argued  that  it  was  surplusage,  as  the 
Federal  Constitution  provided  the  necessary 
barrier  to  any  State  action.  But  other  omis- 
sions make  this  particular  one  of  special  sig- 
nificance. 

3.  The  Declaration  now  controlling  pro- 
vides at  length,  against  any  civil  disqualifi- 
cation except  for  crime,  of  any  person  on  ac- 
count of  color.  Such  person  is  not  to  be  de- 
barred from  the  jury  box,  the  courts,  the 
schools,  or  otherwise  unduly  hindered  in  any 
way. 

This  section  is  also  omitted  from  the  new 
"  Declaration  of  Rights." 

4.  Sections  4  in  the  present  Declaration 
and  Section  1  in  the  new  instrument  are 
identical  and  read  as  follows  : 

"That  all  political  power  is  vested  in  and 
derived  from  the  people  ;  that  all  govern- 
ment of  right  originates  from  the  people,  is 
founded  upon  their  will  only,  and  is  institu- 
ted solely  for  the  good  of  the  whole." 
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5.  In  section  5  of  the  present  instrument 
it  is  declared  : 

"That  the  people  of  this  State,  have  the 
inherent,  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  regu- 
late the  internal  government  and  police  there- 
of, and  of  altering  and  abolishing  their  Con- 
stitution and  form  of  government  whenever 
it  may  be  necessary  to  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness, but  every  such  right  sha.l  be  exercised 
in  pursuance  of  law,  and  <  onsistently  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  Uni  ed  States.'''' 

Section  2,  of  the  new  Declaration  reads 
to  the  italicized  portions  as  above.  Between 
the  word  "whenever  "  to  "  necessary  "  the 
new  instrument  substitutes  the  words,  ' '  they 
may  deem  it,"  so  that  it  will  read,  "when- 
ever they  may  deem  it  necessary  " — an  ob- 
vious difference,  with  a  distinction  quite  in 
the  line  of  the  impotent  treason  that  marks 
the  whole  effort.  After  the  word  "  happi- 
ness," they  add  "provided  such  changes  be 
not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

The  foolish  specimens  of  "Punic  Faith," 
involved  in  the  foregoing  are  readily  under- 
stood. They  are  contemptible  in  character, 
and  would  not  be  worthy  of  notice,  but  for 
the  fact  that  just  such  word-mongering  formed 
a  potent  weapon  to  the  conspirators  who  or- 
ganized the  "Slaveholders'  Rebellion." 

The  next  two  sections  in  both  documents 
are  worthy  careful  scrutiny  and  comparison. 
Sections  6  and  7  of  the  present  Declaration 
states — 

' '  That  this  State  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of 
the  American  Union  ;  that  the  people  thereof  are 
part  of  the  American  Na'ion;  an  I  that  all  at- 
tempts, from  whatever  source,  or  upon  whatever 
pretext,  to  dissolve  said  Union,  or  to  sever  said 
Nation,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  Slate. 

"  T  at  every  citiz'-n  of  this  Stale  owes  para- 
mount alleg  mice  to  'he  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment  of  the  Unit  d  States,  and  that  no  law  or  or- 
dinance of  this  State,  in  contravention  or  subver- 
sion the,  eof  can  have  any  binding  force. " 

There  is  no  mistake  in  these  declarations. 
The  conscience  of  no  citizen  could  be  caught 
by  them  in  the  meshes  of  divided  allegience. 
Read  now,  and  carefully,  what  it  is  proposed 
to  substitute  therefor  : 

"  That  Missouri  is  a  free  and  independent 
State,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  the  preservation  of  the 
State-  and  the  maintenance  of  their  govern- 
ments are  necessary  to  an  indestructible  union 


and  were  intended  to  coexist  with  it,  the  leg- 
islature is  not  authorized  to  adopt,  nor  will 
the  people  of  this  State  ever  assent  to  any 
amendment  or  change  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  may  in  any  wise  im- 
pair the  right  of  local  self-government  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  this  State." 

"That  constitutional  government  is  inten- 
ded to  promote  the  general  wel-fare  of  the 
people  ;  that  all  persons  have  a  natural  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  gains 
of  their  own  industry  ;  that  to  give  the  secu- 
rity to  these  things  is  the  principal  office  of 
government,  and  that  when  government  does 
not  confer  this  security,  it  fails  of  its  chief 
des'gn." 

The  first  section  quoted  is  probably  as 
plausible  a  piece  of  political  Jesuitry  as  the 
brain  of  the  ex-Rebel,  Waldo  P.  Johnson, 
was  capable  of  concocting  from  the  olla  pod- 
rida  of  Calhounism  left  therein.  If  any 
can,  in  the  light  of  history,  fail  to  see  the 
intent,  that  one  m^st  be  very  obtuse.  Mis- 
souri being  a  free  and  independent  State, 
subject  only  to,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  has  the  right  to  forbid  the 
legislature  "to  adopt"  and  to  declare  ix  ca- 
hedra,  that  "the  people"  of  the  said  State 
will  not  "  Assent  to  any  amendment  or  change  of 
the  C< institution  of  the  United  States  which  may  in 
any  wise  impair  the  right  of  local  selj '-government 
belonging  to  the  people  of  this  State.'''' 

If  this  is  any  thing  else  than  another 
method  of  pvoclaiming  the  right  of  mullifi- 
cation,  there  is  then  no  force  in  language. 

Suppose  it  happen  hereafter  that  a  Consti- 
tutional majority  of  the  States  should  ratify 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  operation  of  which  the  Bourbons  of  Mis- 
ouri  might  consider  as  impairing  the  "  right 
of  local  self-government, "  what  would  they  do 
about  it,  under  such  a  declaration  as  the  fore- 
going ?  Had  they  been  in  power,  and  this 
section  had  been  in  the  State  Constitution  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  last  three 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  they  would  again  have  at- 
tempted the  "  sovereign  right  of  resistance," 
and  declared  that  supreme  allegience  in  such 
a  contingency  was  due  the.  State  and  not  the 
Union.  The  section,  apart  from  its  mischiev- 
ousness  is  an  impertinence,  in  that  it  un- 
dertakes to  deny  the  future  right  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  "  assent 
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to  changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States, ' '  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  that  in- 
strument itself,  or  to  intimate  that  changes 
will  ever  be  proposed,  such  as  may  "  im- 
pair the  right  of  self-government." 

The  other  section  speaks  for  itself.  It  is 
an  attempt  under  the  form  of  truistic  common- 
place enunciations,  to  justify  to  the  citizens 
of  Missouri,  those  political  teachings  with 
which  Democratic  speeches  and  writings  are 
now  so  rife.  In  other  words  the  solemn  }  hrase- 
ology  of  a  State  Constitution,  in  its  Decla- 
ration of  Rights,  is  used  to  testify  that  the 
general  government  has  failed  to  confer  that 
security  to  do  which  is  "the  principal  office 
of  government;"  that  therefore  the  people  of 
Missouri  are  practically  absolved  from  alle- 


giance, and  need  only  wait  fitting  opportu- 
nity to  make  it  manifest.  And  in  order  that 
this  may  more  clearly  appear,  the  declaration 
of  ".paramount  allegiance,"  which  every  cit- 
izen owes  "to  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States"  is  to  be  wholly 
expugned  from  the  instrument. 

These  people  are  mischievous  rascals. 
They  are  playing  with  fire  only  to  be  them- 
selves consumed.  But  the  lesson  taught  by 
their  punic  faith,  their  shameless  dishonesty, 
sustained  as  it  is  by  the  Demoratic  party, 
must  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are 
loyal  and  true,  or  forgotten  at  the  ballot-box 
by  those  who  are  asked  to  add  forgiveness 
to  their  virtues,  and  trust  this  forsworn 
party  with  renewed  power  to  again  betray 
the  country. 
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Since  the  accession  of  the  Republican 
party  to  power  the  Democratic  party  proper 
has  been  consistent  in  its  opposition  to  the 
every  tenet  of  the  Republican  party.  But 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  signs  of  the  times, 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  now  divided  upon 
a  vital  issue — that  of  finance.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  State  of  Ohio.  Here  we  find 
Pendleton  and  Thurman  pulling  in  opposite 
directions,  one  favoring  rag  money  and  the 
other  "money  that  chinks,"  as  they  express 
it  in  Buckeye  parlance.  Pendleton,  how- 
ever, is  consistent  with  himself,  while  Thur- 
man is  inconsistent.  The  two  Democratic 
gladiators  were  present  at  their  State  con- 
vention, and  each  strove  to  have  his  finan- 
cial ideas  incorporated  in  the  platform. 
Pendleton  succeeded  in  his  designs,  and 
Thurman  was  frustrated  in  his,  thus  revers- 
ing the  old  adage,  and  showing  that  a  dead 
dog  was  greater  than  a  living  lion.  The 
Pendletonian  policy  wa=  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  nation  in  1864,  when  its  author 
ran  for  Vice-President  on  the  same  ticket 
with  Gen.  McClellan,  and  particularly  in 
1868,  when  Pendleton  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  disappointed  in  securing 
the  empty  honor,  but  successful  in  having 
his  ideas  of  financial  economy  incorporated 


in  the  platform  of  the  party,  vaguely  it  is 
true,  but  made  plain  and  unmistakable  by 
his  own  speeches  as  well  as  those  made  by 
Vallandigham  and  others  of  his  henchmen. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  record.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  upon  which  Seymour  and 
Blair  stood  said  : 

"Where  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  expressly  state  upon  their  face, 
or  the  law  under  which  they  were  issued 
does  not  provide  that  they  shall  be  paid  in 
coin,  they  ought,  in  right  and  in  justice,  to 
be  paid  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States." 

The  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
was  said,  by  Pendleton  &  Co.,  to  be  green- 
backs, whereas  the  Republicans  took  the  po- 
sition that  greenbacks  were  but  the  issue  of 
a  military  necessity.  The  Republicans  on 
attaining  power  inherited  from  their  prede- 
cessors a  war  upon  which  hinged  the  life  of 
the  nation,  and  an  empty  treasury.  The 
soldiery  had  to  be  paid,  and  in  the  absence 
of  money  the  Government  issued  its  notes — 
greenbacks — which  the  soldiers  accepted  in 
lieu  of  "money  that  chinks,"  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  money. 

Now  how  did  the  Republicans  meet  the 
issue  then  ?     By  resolving  : 

"We  denounce  all  forms  of  repudiation 
as  a  national  crime  ;  and  the  national  honor 
requires  the  payment  of  the  public  indebted- 
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ness  in  the  utmost  good  faith  to  all  creditors 
at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  according  to 
the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  laws  under 
which  it  was  contracted." 

In  all  the  speeches  delivered  and  letters 
written  by  Pendleton  in  1868  and  prior,  he 
took  the  position  that  the  5-20  bonds  should 
be  redeemed  (?)  in  greenbacks,  the  green- 
backs not  to  be  redeemable  in  coin.  Lincoln 
and  Johnson  beat  Seymour  and  Blair  when 
this  greenback  issue  was  presented,  nearly 
half  a  million  on 'the  popular  vote  ;  and  on 
the  16th  day  of  December,  1869,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  introduced  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  Mr.  Garfield,  and  received  124  yeas  to 
one  nay,  the  negative  vote  being  Thomas 
L.  Jones,  of  Kentucky. 

"Reso-.ved,  That  the  proposition,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  repudiate  any  portion  of  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  is  unworthy  of  the 
honor  and  good  name  of  the  nation  ;  and 
that  this  House,  without  distinction  of  party, 
hereby  sets  its  seal  of  condemnation  upon 
any  and  all  such  propositions." 

This  resolution  was  aimed  at  the  Pendle- 
tonian  idea  that  greenbacks  were  money, 
'  and  that  the  payment  of  a  claim  in  green- 
backs by  the  United  States  was  a  liquidation 
of  such  indebtedness. 

True,  tfeere  were  then  as  there  are  now, 
men  who  indulged  in  the  philosophy  that 
owing  to  the  heaw  debt  which  menaced  the 
nation,  it  would  be  expedient  to  declare 
greenbacks  to  be  money.  In  ancient  times 
money  was  represented  in  some  countries  by 
salt,  in  others  by  iron,  etc.,  and  Biblical 
history  tells  us  of  patriarchs  paying  for 
property  in  oxen,  not  as  barter,  but  oxen 
had  a  standard  value.  But  we  have  passed 
beyond  the  day  when  value  had  no  true  and 
lixed  measure.  Now  all  civilized  countries 
recognize  gold  as  the  standard  representa- 
tive of  true  value.  And  right  here  we  are 
led  to  remark  that  people  are  apt  to  argue 
that  inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  gold  is  so 
limited,  compared  to  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness for  money  that  we  can  never  arrive  at 
a  specie  basis.  How  is  it  in  England  ? 
How  was  it  in  this  country  in  years  ante- 
rior to  the  war,  when  paper  money  often- 
times demanded  a  premium  over  gold? 
There   and    then   monetary  value    did   not 


fluctuate,  gold  was  the  standard  and  paper 
the  representative  of  coin  value.  As  well 
argue  that  because  their  is  not  provender 
sufficient  in  the  world  to  supply  the  inhabi 
tants  thereof  with  the  wants  of  a  lifetime 
for  consumption  at  one  meal,  that  the  earth 
could  not  yield  sufficient  to  supply  ordinary 
demands,  as  that  there  need  be  gold  suf- 
ficient available  to  represent  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  There  are  none  who  advocate 
the  abrogation  and  annihilation  of  paper 
money,  but  there  are  those — and  we  believe 
they  comprise  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Union — who  favor  confining  the  issue 
of  paper  money  to  the  demands  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  within  the  bounds  of 
possible  and  probable  redemption  in  the 
money  of  the  world. 

Some  argue  that  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  times  it  is  expedient  to  increase  the 
volume  of  rag  money  and  cease  looking  to 
a  resumption  of  specie  payment.  But  we 
argue  that  such  increase  would  not  be  hon- 
est, and  further,  that  what  is  dishonest  is 
inexpedient.  The  Government  has  all  along 
pledged  its  faith  to  the  resumption  of  its 
bonds  in  money,  and  the  taking  up  of  one 
note  by  giving  therefor  another,  is  not  re- 
demption by  a  nation,  any  more  than  a  like 
procedure  on  the  part  of  an  individual  would 
be  business-like  and  honorable. 

The  Ohio  platform,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  asserts  that  "the  contraction  of 
the  currency  heretofore  made  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  the  further  contraction  pro- 
posed by  it,  with  a  view  to  forced  resumption 
of  specie  payment,  has  already  brought  dis- 
aster to  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
threatens  if  with  general  bankruptcy  and 
ruin."  This  clause  is  neither  Democratic  nor 
true.  It  is  not  Democratic,  for  the  reason 
the  Republican  party  invented  the  green- 
back policy,  and  adopted  it  over  the  protest 
of  the  Democracy.  It  is  not  true,  because 
the  Republicans  first  expanded  the  currency, 
and  in  contracting,  are  but  endeavoring  to 
attach  the .  country  to  moorings  which  the 
Democracy  sought  the  Republicans  not  to 
depart  from.  Before  the  war  the  only  lawfnl 
money  was  gold,  silver  and  copper,  and  the 
Republicans  are  but  endeavoring  to  return 
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to  the  "  good  old  days,"  for  which  modern 
Democracy  so  often  sigh.  But  the  Democ- 
racy of  Ohio  insist  on  the  issue  of  more 
promises  to  pay  value,  without  making  pro- 
vision for  a  redemption  of  the  pledge,  or 
creation  of  the  value.  Time  was  when  the 
"  twin  relics  of  barbarism"  were  under- 
stood to  be  slavery  and  polygamy  ;  now  they 
are  recognized  by  the  Democracy  of  Ohio,  as 
gold  and  silver. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  William  Allen,  the 
candidate  of  trffe  Ohio  Democracy  for  Gov- 
ernor, stands  upon  this  question.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the 
IT.  S.  Senate,  and  used  the  following  sound 
argument : 

•"  One  clause  of  the  Constitution  expressly 
declares  that  Congress  shall  coin  money 
and    regulate    the    value    of    foreign    coin. 


Another  clause  declares  that  no  State  shall 
make  anything  a  legal  tender,  except 
gold  and  silver  ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  man  will  assert  that  Congress  should 
do  what  no  State  is  permitted  to  do." 

But  now  we  find  Allen  indorsing  the  plat- 
form made  for  him  by  the  leaders  of  his 
party  in  Ohio,  notwithstanding  that,  in  a 
speech  made  since  his  nomination,  referring 
to  his  career  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  he  said  he 
had  never  uttered  a  word  or  thought,  as 
Senator,  which  he  would  reverse. 

The  only  vital  and  vitalizing  resolution 
in  the  Ohio  platform  spoken  of,  is  that  per- 
taining to  finance,  and  here  we  find  repre- 
sentative Democrats,  like  unto  Allen  and 
Thurmm,  accepting  that.  Consistencjr  is 
said  to  be  a  jewel,  which,  if  true,  proves  that 
Allen  and  Thurman  are  not  fond  of  jewels. 


BOURBON  RECONSTRUCTION. 


The  progress  of  Democratic  retroaction  is 
worthy  close  observation.  Just  now,  three 
Southern  States,  are  discussing  the  election 
of  delegates  to  Constitutional  Conventions. 
These  States  are  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
.  and  Texas.  The  country  is  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  purposes  sought  through  the  con- 
vening of  these  bodies.  As  a  naturalist  is 
able  to  frame  the  skeleton  of  an  unknown 
animal  from  one  bone,  so  the  whole  process 
can  be  illustrated  by  any  one  preceding  ex- 
ample. If  any  difficulty  could  be  expe- 
rienced, the  conditions  now  existing  in 
Missouri,  where  a  Democratic  convention  is 
engaged  in  framing  a  new  State  Constitution, 
would  leave  none.  In  that  body,  called  un- 
der an  ingenious  system  of  "  gerrymander- 
ing," so  that  a  minority  of  the  people  could 
dictate  to  the  majority  thereof,  the  public 
school  system  has  been  assailed,  and  its  effi- 
ciency will  be  greatly  impaired.  Under  sim- 
ilar motives,  the  territorial  idea  of  represen- 
tation in  place  of  population,  has  been  so 
incorporated  that  not  only  have  a  minority 
of  844,849  persons,  living  in  90  counties, 
been  given  38  members  more  than  a  major- 
ity numbering  876,806,  living  in  24  counties , 
but  the  system  will  require  these  latter  to 
increase  their  population  over  one  million 
persons  before  they  can  have  an  equal  share 


in  the  government  of  the  State.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  the  entire  instrument  will  be 
rejected  at  the  polls,  but  that  is  almost  too 
much  to  hope  for  in  a  State  where  there  is  a 
Democratic  majority.  This  majority  owes  its 
present  position  to  the  fifty  thousand  or  more 
Republican  votes  that  in  1871  divided  their 
party,  in  order  to  remove  disqualifying  pro- 
visions from  the  Constitution  of  that  date. 

If  we  go  back  to  Democratic  reconstruc- 
tions that  have  become  accomplished  facts, 
what  shall  we  see  ?  The  present  condition 
of  Arkansas  is  bruited  abroad  as  being  so 
much  better  than  in  the  pre-Democratic  pe- 
riod. Nordhoff  &  Co.  haste  to  tell  us  of  the 
good  order  and  industry  that  prevails.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  peace  is  in  some  degree 
akin  to  that  which  is  said  to  have  existed  in 
Warsaw.  Of  the  industry  no  doubt  ex- 
ists. But-  Arkansas  is  "restored" — that's 
the  phrase — to  the  direction  of  its  "proper 
leaders."  The  "Garland,"  as  the  new  State 
Constitution  is  called,  provides  that  "the 
State  shall  ever  maintain  a  general,  suitable 
and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,"  biit 
the  Democratic  Legislature  that  succeeded, 
appears  to  have  done  nothing  to  carry  out 
this  provision,  and  has  done  some  things 
whereby  the  school  system  then  in  existence 
has  been  injured  greatly.     The  State  Super- 
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intendency  lias  "been  abolished,  and  no  gen- 
eral tax  for  the  support  of  schools  has  been 
levied.  ' '  Public  school  matters, ' '  writes  the 
Secretary  of  State,  "are  at  a  stand-still." 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  Arkansas  Democracy 
abolished  the  distinction  between  grand  and 
petit  larceny.  It  has  also  abolished  the  State 
Penitentiary,  making  the  county  prisons 
such  institutions  at  law.  With  a  striking 
refinement  of  ingenious  malice,  it  has  de- 
clared that  conviction  for  a  penitentiary 
offence  shall  work  permanent  disfranchise- 
ment. The  chain  is  complete  ;  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  being  in  hands  that  desire 
nothing  so  much  as  "to  control  labor," 
the  negro  who  takes  a  melon  from  a  planter's 
patch,  or  a  chicken  from  its  roost,  can  now 
be  tried,  as  for  grand  larceny,  and  sent,  on 
conviction,  to  a  penitentiary.  Already,  one 
thousand  convictions  have  occurred.  This 
is  an  easy  way  of  destroying  the  party  of 
your  opponent. 

Tennessee  has  been  for  a  long  time  under 
the  influence  of  Democratic  reconstruction. 
Its  school  system  is  but  just  recovering  from 
a  staggering  blow  delivered  thereat,  in  the 
abolition  of  the  State  Superintendency,  and 
the  allowing  counties  to  vote  or  not,  as  they 
pleased,  any  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools 
therein.  In  1874  thirty-nine  counties  levied 
no  poll  tax,  three  do  not  report,  one  levied 
10  per  cent.,  three  25  cents,  twelve  collected 
50  cents,  one  55  cents,  and  34  counties  re- 
quired 81.  In  the  Whole,  27  counties  levied 
no  school-tax  for  1874,  three  made  no  report 
and  63  levied  some  tax  of  an  equal  character. 
And  this  is  the  result  of  the  five  years''  test 
of  the  present  Constitution. 

In  Texas  we  already  have  a  foretaste  of 
what  is  sure  to  follow  the  framing  of  a  State 
Constitution  by  a  Democratic  convention. 
The  schools  have  been  largely  reduced  in 
number;  no  report  has  been  made  by  the 
State  Superintendent ;  the  teachers  have  not- 
been  paid  ;  schools  maintained  have  been 
k^-pt  open  only  four  months  in  the  year,  and 
in  general  the  system  is  treated  with  con- 
tumely. Laws  calculated  to  degrade  the 
colored  people  have  been  adopted.  If  they 
can  be  charged  with  being  paupers,  they  are 
hired    out.     All    who    are    not    engaged  for 


a  certain  period,  are  regarded  as  vagrant 
or  pauper  poor,  and  their  labor  is  sold. 
The  labor  of  penitentiary  inmates  is  con- 
tracted for,  and  colored  convicts  are  leased 
out  for  field  work. 

In  Alabama  the  school  -funds  have  been 
systematically  decreased,  and  the  appropria- 
tion needed  for  taking  a  decennial  census  is 
diverted  to  pay  for  the  Convention.  In  the 
discussion  now  in  progress,  it  is  the  present 
school  provisions  that  are  most  assailed. 
These  things  indicate  the  character  of  Dem- 
ocratic reconstruction.  They  show  what  may 
be  expected.  Granting,  then,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  some  of  the  charges  of  corrup- 
tion made  against  Southern  Republicans 
were  true,  may  it  not  be  honestly  claimed 
that,  with  all  their  faults,  their  records  will 
stand  higher  than  those  of  these  delib- 
erate destroyers  of  public  intelligence,  civic 
privileges  and  political  rights  ?  Unworthy 
Republicans  have,  at  least,  had,  in  order  to 
gain  opportunities  for  plunder,  to  inaugurate 
and  support  measures  and  institutions,  the 
certain,  if  comparatively  slow,  effects  of 
which  must  be  to  train  the  citizens  living 
under  them,  into  an  intelligence  and  virtue 
that  •  will  not  permit  the  continuance  of 
public  wrong-doing. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the 
effect  of  Democratic  reconstruction  ?  Deg- 
radation and  ignorance,  social  serfdom  and 
civic  ostracism.  Illiteracy  and  viciousness 
must  be  the  darkening  shadows  that  creep 
over  the  path,  and  the  body  politic  will  be, 
at  the  best,  a  willing  mob,  led  by  shrewdly 
dangerous  and  ambitious  leaders,  who  are 
content  ' !  to  control  labor, ' '  and  despise  the 
laborer. 


The  New  York  Tribune  having  remaked 
that  "  the  time  has  passed  for  carrying  elec- 
tions on  the  records  of  the  past  and  empty 
promises  for  the- future,"  the  Washington 
Chronicle  wants  to  know  "  what  better  record 
can  a  party  have  than  a  good  one  for  past  fidel- 
ity?" To  which  may  be  added,  what  party  can 
have  a  worse  record  for  dishonesty  and  lack  of 
patriotism  than  the  present  Democratic  party? 
It  is  no  wonder  the  leaders  of  that  organiza- 
tion object  to  referring  to  the  past.  Every 
criminal  would  rather  look  ahead  than  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  ugly  past. 
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It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  misrepresent  and  depreciate  Repub- 
lican statesmen,  for  the  measures  proposed 
to  provide  the  means  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
putting  down  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
to  introduce  a  safe  and  wise  system  of  paper 
currency  that  should  not  be  liable  to  depre- 
ciation. The  two  classes  of  paper  circula- 
tion issued  by  the  Government — Greenbacks 
and  National  Bank  Notes — involved  the  es- 
tablishment of  National  Banks.  And  as  the 
Incorporators  of  National  Banks  were  pro- 
vided with  circulation,  on  the  deposit  of 
United  States  bonds,  the  Government  very 
properly  required  them,  by  taxation,  to  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  support  of  the 
public  service. 

It  has  frequently  been  charged  that  Na- 
tional Banks  have  been  inadequately  taxed; 
that  they  have  not  rendered  an  equivalent 
for  what  the  people  have  done  for  them  under 
the  law  ;  that  they  have  derived  large  profits 
since  their  creation,  and  have  contributed 
less  than  they  ought  to  have  done  to  the 
public  revenue.  One  of  the  chief  thoughts 
in  the  mind  of  a  Republican  Congress,  when 
passing  the  law  creating  National  Banks, 
was  to  provide    a  currency  that  should  be 


•absolutely  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  holders. 
it  taxed  out  of  existence  weak  State  Banks, 
whose  notes  were  never  taken  outside  their 
immediate  localities,  except  at  a  loss  ;  and  a 
broken  State  Bank  was  always  the  cause  of 
widespread  disaster  and  ruin.  The  notes  of 
National  Banks  do  not  fluctuate  in  value, 
wherever  issued.  They  are  worth  their  price 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  even  should  a 
National  Bank  fail,  the  holders  of  its  notes 
will  not  lose  ;  for  the  Government  will  always 
redeem  them. 

As  to  the  amount  of  taxes  National  Banks 
have  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  In  a  position  to  inform  the 
people.  The  following  statement  is  taken 
from  the  official  records,  and  gives  at  a  glance 
the  amount  contributed  from  the  foundation 
of  the  system  : 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  says  n 
his  last  report  that  National  Banks  pay  the 
following  taxes  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  :  One  per  cent.,  annually,  on  circu- 
lation outstanding,  one-half  of  one  per  cent., 
annually,  on  deposits,  and  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.,  annually,  on  capital  not  invested 
in  United  States  bonds.  These-  taxes  are 
payable  semi-annually. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount 
of  taxes*  collected  by  the  Treasurer,  an- 
nually, from  the  organization  of  the  svstein 
to  July  1,  1874: 


YEAR. 

ON   CIRCULATION. 

ON    DEPOSITS.  . 

ON  CAPITAL. 

AGGREGATE. 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869  

1870  

1871 

653,069.97 
733.247.59 
2,106,785.30 
2,s'68,636  78 
2.94V343.07 
2,957,416.73 
2,949.744.13 
2,987.021.69 
•    3,193,570.03 
3,353,186.13 
3,404,483.11 

$95,811/25 
1,087,5  0.86 
2,633,102.77 
2,650,180.07 
2,564.143.44 
2.614,553,58 
2,614,767.61 
2,802,840.85 
3,120.984.  7 
3,196,569.29 
3.20,0,967.72 

$18,402.23 
133,251.15 
406,947.74 
321,881.36 
30t,781.67 
312,918  68 
3"5, 962.26 
385,292.13 
389,356.27 
454,891.51 
469,048.02 

$167,310.45 
1,954.029.60 
5.146,735.81 
5,840,698.21 
5,817.268.18 
5,884.888.99 
5,940.473.70 
6,175.154.67 
6. 7('3. 910. 67 
7.004.646.93 
7,083,398.85 

1872 

1873 

1874 

Total 

$27,553,531.53 

$26,590,451.81 

$3,574,733.02 

$57,718,616.06 

*  The  amount  collected  by  i  he  Oommibsloner  of  Internal  Kevenue  f'r  'in  State  oank; 
private  bulks  and  bankers,  during  i he  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1874,  was  as  lollows: 

Deposits  

Deposits  of  savings-banks  having  no  capital , , 

Capital 

Circulation . 


iving; 


iks,  and 


Total 


$2,067,118.77 
386,425.49 

916.S78.15 
hi  738.26f 

$!, 387. 160.67 


t  Of  this  amount  $7,3C6.77  was  derived  from  the  tax  of  10  per  cent,  upon  unauthorized  circulation. 
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The  National  Banks,  prior  to  May  1,  1871, 
paid  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue a  license,  or  special  tax,  of  two  dollars 
on  each  $1,000  of  capital,  and  an  income- 
tax  on  net  earnings  to  December  31,  1871. 
The  special  or  license-tax,  from  May  1,  1864, 
to  May  1,  1871,  amounted  to  85,322,(388  ;  the 
income-tax,  from  March  1,  1869,  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1871,  amounted  to  $5,539,289.  The 
total  amount  of  tax  paid  to  the  Government 
bv  the  National  Banks,  from  the  organization 


of  the  system  to  July  1,  1874,  is,  therefore, 
$68,580,595. 

It  is  evidence,  therefore,  from  the  exaction 
of  such  an  amount,  that  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend that  National  Banks  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  taxation,  or  a  fair  share  of  it ;  and 
the  payment  of  the  money  into  the  Treasury 
is  gratifying,  as  showing  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  system  of  National  Bank- 
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We  frequently  meet  with  men  who  say, 
"I  was  always  a  Democrat,  and  am  one 
now."  They  appear  to  look  upon  attaches 
to  a  political  party  as  England  was  wont  to 
look  upon  citizenship,  "  Once  an  Englishman 
always  an  Englishman,"  to  consider  that  the 
professor  of  a  certain  political  faith  could  not' 
renounce  it,  nor  withdraw  his  allegiance 
from  the  party  he  originally  joined.  Occa- 
sionally we  meet  with  gentlemen  who  served 
with  credit  in  the  late  war,  and  on  the 
Union  side,  thus  account  for  re-attaching 
themselves  to  the  Democratic  party.  To  us 
the  point  of  argument  is  very  attenuated 
and  wanting  in  force.  Surely  no  man  of 
reading,  experience  and  ordinary  under- 
standing will  pretend  to  deny  that  ihe  Dem- 
acratic  party  plunged  the  nation  into  the 
vortex  of  war  in  1861.  It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  the  masses  of  that  party  were  hostile  to 
disunion.  A  party  is  at  all  times  respon- 
sible for  the  action  of  its  administrators, 
>  * 

and  certainly  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
representative  Democrats  of  this  country, 
North  as  well  as  South,  l.  e  ,  a  majority  of 
them,  were  either  openly  or  secretly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  the  disunion  projects.  Doug- 
las and  a  few  others  were  honorable  excep- 
tions, hot  he  and  they  withdrew  from  the 
party  when  it  threw  its  weight  in  the  scale 
for  the  dissolution  of  our  Government.  Doug- 
las, in  his  last  speech  at  Chicago,  made  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  of  May,  1861,  the 
last  month  of  his  life,  in  closing,  after  show- 
ing the  conspiracy  in  which  the  Democratic 
leaders  had  been  engaged  in  involving  the 
country  in  a  civil  war,  and  declaring  that 
the  election  of  Lincoln  was  but  a  pretext, 
said  : 


"  But  this  is  no  time  for  detail  of  causes. 
The  conspiracy  is  now  known  ;  armies  have 
been  raised,  war  is  levied  to  accomplish  it. 
There  is  only  two  sides  to  the  question. 
Every  man  must  be  for  the  United  States  or 
against  it.  There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this 
war,  only  patr,ots  or  traitors/' 

As  early  as  January  6,  1860,  Franklin 
Pierce,  Buchanan's  predecessor  as  President, 
in  a  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis,  gave  evidence 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  scheme  of  attempted 
dissolution  i,f  the  Union,  saying  : 

"If  through  the  madness  of  Northern 
Abolitionists  that  dire  calamity  (war)  must 
come,  the  fighting  will  not  be  along  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  merely." 

He  then  went  on  to  predict  that  in  all 
Northern  cities  the  war  would  be  waged. 
Pierce  was  considered  a  pretty  good  Demo- 
crat, and  a  Northern  one — aye,  a  New  Eng- 
land one  at  that. 

Jeff  Davis,  with  crocodile  tears  in  his  eyes, 
withdrew  from  the  United  States  Senate  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1861,  in  order  to  take 
his  position  as  leader  of  the  revolting  hosts 
when  the  revolution  was  ripe.  He,  too,  was 
considered  a  pretty  good  Democrat. 

D.  L.  Yulee  telegraphed  his  people  in 
January,  1861,  that  the  Democratic  Senators 
and  Representatives  were  occupying  their 
positions  in  Congress  simply  to  tie  the  hands 
of  Republicans  and  prevent  the  passage  of 
force  bills,  etc.,  which  would  enable  the  Re- 
publican administration  to  resist  the  designs 
of  i he  seceders.  Yulee  was  a  Democratic 
United  States  Senator  from  Florida. 

Fernando  Wood,  then  as  now,  a  Demo- 
crat, favored  early  in  1861,  in  a  communica- 
tion which  he  addressed  as  Mayor  of  New 
York  to  the  Council  of  his  city,  that  steps 
be  taken  to  secede  from  the  State,  and  said 
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that  much  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  jus- 
tice and  policy  of  the  measures  being  taken 
by  the  South  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

We  might  go  on  and  quote  pages  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  leading  Democrats,  North 
as  well  as  South,  were  pledged,  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  insurgents  to  bring  war  on 
the  Union,  while  challenging  the  production 
of  any  Republican  of  ;61.  who  by  word  or 
deed  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
our  Government  and  Union.  But  our  only 
object  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  declaration 
of  war  made  by  the  Democrats  of  the  South, 
and  the  sympathy  given  them  by  the  leaders 
of  that  party  in  the  North,  justly  forfeited 
respect  and  attachment  of  loyal  men  for 
and  to  that  political  organization,  while  the 
war  itself  obliterated  all  party  lines,  leaving 
none,  as  Douglas  expressed  it,  but  patriots 
and  traitors.  The  party  in  charge  of  the 
honor  and  perpetuity  of  the  nation  at  the 
time  they  were  in  peril  was  the  Republican 
party.  True,  there  were  those  who  had 
heretofore  affiliated  and  acted  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  who  sympathized  with  and 
fought  for  the  Union,  but  in  so  doing  were  not 
in  harmony  with  their  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  majority  of  such  openly  abjured  and 
renounced  the  party. 

Then  again  there  is  no  question  now  at 
issue  between  the  political  parties  of  the 
country  which  divided  them  before  the  war; 
hence  the  absurdity  of  men  claiming  that 
because  they  AVt  re  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  before  and  up  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  war,  they  should,  forsooth, 
renew  their  allegiance  to  it  now.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  old  party  but 
its  name,  and  that  has  been  smirched  and 
made  odorous  of  treason. 

The  Republican  party  of  to-day  stands  as 
in  '61  and  '05,  pledged  to  the  indissolubility 
of  the  Union,  and  equal  rights  to  all  men 
under  the  law.  That  is  the  only  question 
which  in  the  years  named  divided  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties.  Then  the 
Democratic  party  denied  the  power  in  the 
Government  to  coerce  the  South  ;  in  other 
words,  insisted  that  the  right  of  self-preser- 
vation was  not  inherent  in  the  Government  of 


the  United  States.  The  Republican  party 
asserted  and  affirmed  the  right,  and  "  fought 
it  out  on  that  line  "  for  four  summers  and  as 
many  winters.  All  other  questions  of  a  po- 
litical character  at  issue  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties,  have  sprung 
up  since  the  war,  and  have  no  relation  to 
parties  anterior  to  the  rebellion.  How 
foolish  then  for  a  man  to  argue  that  he  is  a 
Democrat  now  because  he  was  a  Democrat  in 
ante  belli  im  days. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  sage,  "Wise 
men  •  hange,  fools  never."  As  time  rolls 
on,  new  principles  evolve  and  new  duties 
present  themselves.  Parties  are  but.  the 
consolidation  of  individuals  holding  views 
in  common,  and  while  such  individuals  may 
hold  similar  views  upon  a  vital  issue  to-day, 
it  does  not,  or  should  not,  follow  that  they 
will  think  in  unison  on  all  questions  which 
may  arise  in  the  future.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  been  a  Republican  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  party,  but  he  would  not  permit 
himself  to  resolve,  far  less  to  openly  declare, 
that  he  would  always  be  found  voting  the 
Republican  ticket.  But  so  long  as  the  party 
first  organized  or  victory  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  confronted  by  the  "putrid  reminis- 
cence," the  Democratic  party,  marshaled  by 
men  who  refused  to  hold  up  the  hands  of 
the  martyred  President,  and  whose  names 
are  reminders  .of  chilling  sentences  rhetori- 
cally poured  down  the  galled  backs  of  the 
brave  "  boys  in  blue,"  we  will  not  hesitate 
to. say  that  such  party  and  such  men  cannot 
afford  refuge  or  companionship  for  him. 
The  Democracy  of  to-day  is  made  up  of  the 
same  material  which  composed  it  in  former 
days.  Then  it  was  controlled  in  the  interest 
of  one  section,  and  in  antagonism  to  another. 
Per  contra,  the  Republican  party  is  profess- 
edly and  practically  the  friend  and  champion 
of  the  whole  people,  and  invites  within  its 
folds  all  who  love  Republican  institutions, 
and  revere  the  Union  as  their  mother  and 
each  patriot  as  a  brother. 


Democratic  lawyers  in  Philadelphia  have 

publicly  indicated  their  intention  to  support 
a  republican  candidate  for  a  local  judgeship, 
and  the  democratic  organ  is  shocked  at  such 
conduct. 
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The  careful  student  of  history  knows  that 
the  records  of  names  and  dates,  however 
valuable,  can  never  yield  hirn  the  instruc- 
tion at,  which  he  aims.  He  must  regard 
history  as  The  outspread  chronicle  of  human 
thought,  for  while  thought  may  appear  very 
evanescent,  it  is  thought  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  and  controls  all  human  actions. 
Our  fathers  determined  to  build  up  a  nation 
upon  this  continent,  the  elements  of  which 
they  designed  to  bind  together  with  an  in- 
dissoluble bond.  They  had  all  the  events 
of  the  world  before  them  as  sources  of  in- 
struction ;  and  they  drew  inspiration  from 
the  best  examples  and  the  wisest  masters. 
History  to  them  was  the  science  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  of  human  nature.  Men  and 
women  were  but  ideas  clothed  with  flesh  and 
blood,  who,  in  working  out  their  destiny 
left  th.e  pathway  they  traveled  clearly 
shown.  Trains  )f  thought  were  observed  to 
mark  particular  periods.  Principles  were 
seen  to  spring  from  leading  minds  and  pre- 
vail as  public  opinion.  And  as  ideas  con- 
trolled actions,  so  principles  shaped  events. 

It  has  been  said  that  particular  eras  and 
particular  nations  have,  indeed,  been  the 
embodiment  of  some  one  great  idea  of  which 
their  most  energetic  political  institutions 
and  their  most  massy  material  structures 
have  been,  not  the  creators,  but  the  crea- 
tures. Rome's  magnificent  architectures  and 
massy  bulwarks,  her  imperial  roads,  nay, 
her  capital  itself,  resplendent  with  the  tro- 
phies of  a  co  quered  world,  to  the  outward 
eye,  no  doubt,  presented  an  aspect  of  solidity 
infinitely  more  striking  than  an}-  abstract 
idea  or  bodiless  principle  ever  could  present 
to  the  eye  of  .the  most  vivid  faith,  Yet, 
what  laid  her  walls  as  firm,  apparently,  as 
the  earth's  foundations,  and  reared  her  bat- 
tlements, menacing  the  earth  with  haughty 
supremacy  ?  It  was  one  grand,  a  1-absorb- 
ing  idea,  which  for  centuries  filled  the  heart 
of  every  Roman  ami  of  Rome,  subordinaing 
to  itself  every  other  thought  and  feeling, 
and  straining  every  nerve  to  a  pitch  of  self- 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  which  nothing 
within  or  without  could  withstand.  It 
formed  her  national  faith,  to  which,  who- 
ever was  heretic  was  not  Roman.  That  idea 
which  created  all  her  greatness,  was,  in  one 


word,  patriotism.  The  supremacy  of  that 
idea  was  subsequently  lost  in  superstition, 
which,  again  was  observed  by  our  fathers  to 
be  relaxing  its  hold ;  and  they  revived  in 
this  glorious  Republic  the  idea  of  patriotism 
and  beheld  the  dawn  of  a  new  idea — that  of 
the  equality  of  max,  which  has  been  re- 
served for  Republicans  of  this  age  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

But  what  would  the  Fathers  say  of  the 
Democracy  ?  For  their  lack  of  patriotism 
they  would  denounce  them  as  heretics,  anti- 
Americans,  with  no  love  of  country,  inas- 
much as,  with  a  good  name,  they  sanctioned 
and  supported  slavery,  encouraged  the  re- 
bellion, and  promised  the  rebels  50,000 
armed  allies  from  the  city  of  New  York 
alone.  The  Democratic  party,  through  ex- 
President  Pierce,  in  his  letter  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  promised  also  that  "  the  fighting  will 
not  be  along  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  merely. 
It  will  be  within  our -own  borders,  in  our 
streets,  between  the  two  classes  of  citizens  " — 
meaning  Abolitionists  and  Democrats.  Demo- 
crats confessed  too,  that  they  had  no  faith 
in  the  Union — the  apple  of  the  eye  with  the 
fathers  in  the  political  fabric — and  were  wil- 
ling to  let  the  South  destroy  it,  while  de- 
nouncing the  efforts  of  the  North  for  its 
preservation.  As  to  the  equality  of  man — 
the  colored  man  being  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship as  one  of  the  issues  of  the  war — the 
Democratic  party  is  still  of  the  same  heretic 
cal  sent'ment.  It  cannot  change.  It  would 
bring  the  negro  again  under  the  control  of 
his  late  master.  Grerritt  Smith  said  truly 
that  the  war  is  not  over  ;  nor  will  it  ever  be 
until  the  Democratic  party  is  dead.  Only  at 
the  dpath  of  this  party  will  the  evil  spirit 
that  has  dwelt  in  it  and  inspired  it  for  half  a 
century  go  out  of  it. 

And  who  will  deny  the  feavfully  destruc- 
tive heresy  so  outspoken  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  illustrated  in  its  demand  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  national  bon Js  in  green- 
backs, instead  of  'gold,  and  in  its  financial 
theories  of  inflation.  The  few  upright  men 
in  that  party,  who  see  the  fraud  and  folly  of 
such  a  proceeding,  cannot  control  the  Demo- 
cratic masses,  and  must  therefore  yield  to 
the  sheer  force  of  numbers.  Advocates  of 
the  Pendletonian  heresy  are   numerous  and 
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active  to-day,,  seemingly  unaware  that  they 
are  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  by  procaiming  repudiation  of 
the  national  debt.  Every  national  security 
is  injured  at  home  and  abroad.  And  the 
tendency  to  invest  the  savings  of  people  in 
bonds,  is  not  only  restrained,  but  a  spirit  of 
fear  and  alarm  is  raised  among  foreign  hold- 
ers which  has  induced  many  to  part  with 
their  bonds,  or  to  send  them  back  to  America 
for  sale.  The  great  financial  markets  of 
Europe  are  incessantly  struck  at  from  the 
United  States,  as  if  the  people  were  really 
behind  the  movement,  intent  upon  destruc- 
tion or  inflicting  incalculable  evil.  But  who 
are  the  men  who  strike — who  are  the  authors 
of  this  great  disaster  ?  They  are  the  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  party,  whose  reckless 
theories  would  have  wrecked  the  nation  but 
for  the  honor  and  patriotism  of  Republicans. 
For  the  Republican  party  is  altogether  free 
from  the  financial  heresies  of  the  inflation 
Democracy  ;  and  it  has  used  its  influence  in 
building  up  the  national  credit  until  the  na- 
tional bonds  command  a  premium. 

The  case  therefore  stands  thus  :  The 
Democratic  party  embraced  the  heresy  of 
human  slavery  and  supported  the  claims  of 
the  slave-owners.  The  Democratic  party  be- 
lieved in  the  heresy  of  secession,  and  went 
as  far  as  it  dared  to  aid  the  Rebellion.  And 
every  prominent  rebel  was  a  prominent 
Democrat.  The  Democratic  party  sustained 
the  heresy  that  the  war  for  the  Union  was  a 
failure  while  the  armies  of  the  Union  were 
conquering  the  rebels.  The  Democratic  party 
opposed  the  measures  to  raise  money  to  save 
the  country  ;  and  since  the  war  was  ended 
has  labored  to  keep  alive  the  old  spirit  of 
intolerance  and  discontent  among  the  late 
masters,  which  prevents  the  healing  of  dis- 
cord in  the  South,  and  the  full  realization  by 
the  South  of  the  prosperity  within  its  reach 
if  peace  prevailed.  In  all  this  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  party  so 
ingrained  with  heresy  that  it  has  lost  sight 
of  the  patriotism  and  teachings  of  the  fath- 
ers, and  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patriot. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  party 
accepted  the  teachings  of  the  fathers — be- 
lieved in   the  preservation  of    the  Union   at 


any  hazard — and  preserved  it.  Republican 
statesmen  toiled  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  and  have  written 
on  the  statute  book  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law.  Republican  statesmen  have 
learned  from  experience,  and  introduced 
measures  to  prepare  the  way  for  specie 
payments,  and  to  raise  the  paper  currency 
to  the  value  of  gold.  In  a  word,  Repub- 
licans have  looked  with  reverent  eyes  on 
the  evidence  of  the  patriotism  of  men,  who, 
a  century  ago  pledged  their  lives,  fortune, 
and  sacred  honor  in  founding  the  Union 
as  the  natural  home  of  human  freedom, 
intelligence  and  political  integrity.  And 
in  all  the  details  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, in  war  and  in  peace,  Republi- 
cans have  looked  out  from  the  ceaseless  task 
of  political  adjustment  so  incessantly  op- 
posed by  the  heresies  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  certainty  of  the  patriotism  of 
their  acts,  and  to  the  proud  satisfaction  that 
in  spite  of  their  mistakes  sometimes,  because 
they  were  mortal,  they  were  at  heart  patriots, 
and  that  the  nation  would  accord  their  claim 
without  dispute— without  hesitation. 


The  German  citizen  is  generally  right  on 
the  vital  political  issues  of  the  day.  At  a 
German  Club  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
following  resolution  was  recently  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice  : 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  monstrous 
doctrines  advocated  in  the  platforms  of  the 
Democratic  conventions  in  Ohio  and  Iowa,  we 
implore  our  German  brethren  in  those  States 
to  vote  as  one  man  against  the  party  that 
favors  financial  inflation,  and  by  its  attitude, 
endangers  our  free  school  system. 


If  President  Grant  had  attended  the  races 
at  Long  Branch,  every  Democratic  paper 
from  Maine  to  California,  would  have  noted- 
the  fact.  But  he  only  attended  camp-meet- 
ing, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  Democratic- 
journal  will  devote  a  line,  to  the  visit.  Race 
Course  reports  travel  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, while  camp-meeting  ones  seldom  get 
beyond  the  lips  of  the  person  who  utters 
them.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Democratic  reporters  are  seldom 
found  at  camp-meetings. 
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In  illustration  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  State,  the  following  statement  of  the 
enumeration  under  the  current  census,  of  a 
representative  parish — that  of  Plaquemine — 
is  significant.  The  total  population  by  the 
national  census  in  1870,  was  10,462.  That 
of  1875,  foots  up  to  11,882,  a  total  increase 
of  1,420,  or  a  ratio  of  about  seven  and  one- 
third  per  cent. 

The  colored  population  in  1870,  was  stated 
at  6,838  ;  in  1875,  it  is  8,196,  an  increase  of 
1,358,  leaving  only  60  additional  persons  to 
the  other  class.  Of  these  27  are  Chinese,  as 
there  were  none  named  of  that  race  living  in 
the  parish  at  the  enumeration  of  1 870.  The 
total  number  of  foreigners  in  1  870,  was  917  ; 
in  1875,  the  total  is  but  572,  of  whom  185 
are  not  naturalized.  The  total  number  en- 
titled to  vote  is  3,038  or  about  one  in  3.9 
There  are  1,971  white  males,  and  4,154 
colored. 

Of  those  who  can  read,  there  are  2.613 
persons,  being 

White  2,295 

Colored 318 


Total 2,613 

who  are  classified  as 

Males 3,511 

Females 1,102 

Those  who  cannot  read  are 

Whites 675 

Colored 6,282 


6,9->7 


Total  

and  are  found  to  be 

Males 3,634 

Females 3,323 

There  are  9  schools  in  the  parish  with  379 
pupils,  while  there  are  3,879  children  of  the 
legal  school  age,  i.  e.,  between  six  and 
twenty-one.  To  accommodate  them  all  would 
give  431  scholars  to  each  school-house,  now 
crowded  with  an  average  of  42  pupils. 

Its  area  includes  21,750  acres  of  improved 
land,  and  63,357  acres  unimproved.  There 
were  482  children  born  therein  during  1 874. 

Taking  the  parish  of  Plaquemine  and  the 
increase  it  shows,  as  a  basis  for  an  estimate 
of  the  present  population  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  result  will  be  about  as  follows : 


In  1870- 
Whites.... 

Colored  ... 
Indians  ... 
Chinese... 


Total 


362,065 

364,210 

569 

71 

726,915 


Leaving  out  the  last  two  classes,  it  was 
726,275.  An  increase  of  six  per  cent. —  that 
of  Plaquemine  parish  is  over  seven — would 
give  to  the  State  an  additional  population  of 
nearly,  or  quite,  50,0  :0.  The  increase  for 
the  ten  years  embraced  by  the  ninth  census, 
was  18,913.  For  the  preceding  decade,  how- 
ever, it  was  190,460.  The  difference  is  plainly 
traceable  to  the  devastating  influence  of  the 
Democratic  war  for  slavery,  to  the  loss  of 
life  consequent  thereon,  as  well  as  to  the 
hindrance  to  emigration  it  created,  and  the 
other  causes  arising  from  the  absence  in 
camps  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  male  popu- 
lation, which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  present  decade 
will  show  a  much  larger  proportionate  in- 
crease than  did  that  from  1850  to  1860. 

There  is  another  point  indicated  by  the 
Plaquemine  figures.  The  charge  has  been 
frequently  made  during  the  past  two  years, 
in  the  discussions  arising  over  Louisiana 
affairs,  that  there  was  practically  a  fraudu- 
lent enumeration,  by  which  the  colored 
population  was  largely  over-stated.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  especially  noticeable  in 
the  parish  of  Plaquemine,  by  which  to  ac- 
count for  the  large  increase  of  colored  in- 
habitants. The  figures  indicate  that  there 
at  least  no  over-statement  was  made,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  If  the  increase  in  the 
State  should  be  one  half  as  great  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  in  the  parish  named,  the  colored 
population  will,  in  1880  have  reached  a  total 
of  over  400,000— a  ratio  of  increase  which 
will  make  them  more  largely  outnumber  the 
whites  than  at  present,  and  of  course  insure 
the  success  of  Republican  principles.  But, 
without  doubt,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
increase  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemine,  is  due 
to  increased  industrial  activity,  which  at- 
tracts labor  to  the  sugar  region  of  which  it  is 
a  part.     The  figures  confirm  the  statements 
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that  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  mi- 
gration of  colored  persons,  to  the  rich  lands 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  Red  River  valleys. 
Just  now  the  "color  line"  hostility  is  found 
most  marked  in  the  four  States  to  which  it 
is  believed  this  migration  tends  :  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  It  is 
quite  active  in  the  second  and  fourth  named. 
Not,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
people  or  Republicans  generally,  but  the  re- 
verse.    The  indications  are  strong  in  proof 


of  the  theory  which  has  been  broached,  tha 
in  the  valleys  named,  there  will  be  a  marked 
concentration  of  the  colored  race.  It'  so,  it 
will  grow  out  of  two  causes — climatic  condi- 
tions and  fitness,  and  the  persecution  en- 
dured elsewhere,  which  make  the  people  seek 
the  safety  of  numbers.  But  the  immediate 
motive  is  the  material  activity  that  exists. 
Free  Labor  pays,  and  the  sugar  planters  have 
found  out  the  fact,  by  the  demand  for  its 
products. 
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The  people  for  the  most  part  are  honest  and 
earnest,  comprehend  generally  the  meaning 
of  things  and  wish  to  do  right.  But  the  peo- 
ple are  sometimes  deceived  by  appearances, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  ''.explain  the 
fact"  in  order  that  they  may  act  intelli- 
gently and  upon  just  principles.  There 
never  was  a  greater  fraud  perpetrated  upon 
the  Nation  than  the  assumption  of  the  word 
"Democratic"  by  the  party  using  it.  The 
true  principles  of  Democracy,  as  understood 
politically  in  this  country,  were  never  the 
principles  of  Democrats.  The  Democratic 
party  is  Democratic  in  name  only,  and  not 
in  practice ;  for  a  Democratic  Government 
means  a  Government  of  and  by,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.  Not  so  the  Govern- 
ment of '  the  Democratic  party.  While  it 
must  secure  power  by  popular  vote,  when 
power  has  been  obtained,  the  Democratic 
party  has  instantly  turned  on  its  supporters, 
and  introduced  class-legislation  of  the  most 
stringent  kind — legislation  in  direct  antago- 
nism to  the  interests  of  labor  and  the  work- 
ingman.  Compare  the  promises  of  the 
Democratic  party  with  the  record  of  its  acts, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  belied  them 
in  almost  every  instance.  The  secret  is,  it 
made  the  promises  with  no  intention  of  keep- 
ing them  ;  because  they  were  promises 
knowingly  built  upon  untruth.  In  the  City 
of  New  York,  £he  Democratic  party  charged 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  to  the 
Republican  party ;  and  promised  to  make 
money  abundant  if  the  party  triumphed. 
Working  men  believed  it,  and  added  their 
vote  to  swell  the  vote  of  the  great  foreign  body 


of  ignorant  Catholics,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Romish  priests  who  sold  it  for  value  received 
to  the  Democratic  leaders.  But  what  has  the 
Democratic  party  done  ?  Has  it  relieved  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  pressure 
upon  them,  and  made  money  easy  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  And  the  Democratic  platforms 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  show  the  party  is  wil- 
ling to  plunge  its  dupes  still  deeper  in  the 
mire,  by  clamoring  for  "more  money," 
which  means  inflation  of  the  currency  which 
is  now  at  a  discount  and  irredeemable,  and 
which  if  more  was  issued  would  increase  the 
cost  of  everything  that  speculators  might  be 
rich,  while  the  earnings  of  the  working  man 
would  purchpse  much  less.  Having  failed  to 
remedy  financial  distress  as  promised,  it  did 
have  the  opportunity  of  employing  the  word- 
ing men  in  New  York  city,  at  wages  for  their 
labor,  on  which  their  families  could  be  sup- 
ported. But  the  Democratic  party  had  nei- 
ther honor  nor  good  intention  towards  the 
working  man.  And  when  the  Democratic 
leaders  were  pressed  to  give  employment  to 
more  than  they  could  fairly  pay,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  cut  down  wages  so  low  that 
the  workmen  could  not  live  on  them. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  arc  industrious 
and  intelligent,  and  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
record  of  the  Democratic  party.  Yet  a  year 
or  two  ago,  through  the  apathy  and  neglect 
of  Republicans  to  go  to  the  polls,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  came  into  power.  Then  it  began 
to  demonstrate  that  as  a  party  it  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  people — the  Democracy.  It  said 
it  was  a  party  of  retrenchment  and  reform. 
A  party  so  much  in  need  of  reformation  it- 
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self,  was  not  likely  to  initiate  measures  which 
the  historian  would  classify  as  useful  and 
beneficial  to  the  State..  So  the  historic  page 
of  reform  by  the  Democratic  party  in  Con- 
necticut, stands  in  that  connection,  an  abso- 
lute blank.  But  its  system  of  retrenchment 
is  as  fraudulent  as  its  name.  Redaction  of 
taxation  can  never  be  successful,  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  reduction  in  expenditure. 
This,  however,  formed  no  part  of  its  plan ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  deficiency 
must  be  made  up.  How  the  deficiency  oc- 
curred and  how  it  was  made  up,  we  learn 
from  the  Lansing  Republican.     It  says  : 

"  For  political  clap-trap,  the  Democratic 
government  of  Connecticut,  two  years  ago, 
cut  down  the  State  levy  from  two  mills  to  one 
on  the  $1.  They  sounded  it  abroad  as  '  re- 
form and  economy.'  But  there  was  no  real 
retrenchment ;  and  now,  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary current  expenses  of  the  btate,  they  have 
had  to  levy  additional  taxes.  First  they 
strike  the  savings  banks  for  about  $100, 0„0, 
although  these  little  hoards  of  the  poor  now 
pay  more  than  their  just  proportion.  They 
let  off  the  railroads  and  insurance  companies, 
which  are  wielded  by  heavy  capitalists  and 
make  enorn%ous  profits,  with  just  half  the 
tax  they  formerly  paid.  This  specimen  of 
Democratic  '  reform'  is  troubling  the  party 
a  good  deal  in  Connecticut." 

The  people  of  Connecticut  ought  to  be 
troubled,  particularly  Republicans.  To  have 
been  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Democratic 
Bourbon  party — the  proclaimed  enemy  of  the 
working  man — and  by  their  own  acts  too,  is 
a  true  cause  for  trouble.  And  if  Republi- 
cans do  not  bestir  themselves  and  throw  off 
the  incubus  which. is  keeping  the  State  from 
its  legitimate  advancement  and  prosperity, 
the  i>eople  outside  will  stand  aghast  at  their 
forbearance  to  their  own  injury — at  their 
lack  of  shrewdness  and  determination,  at  a 
period  which  loudly  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
both.  We  hope  the  Republican  party  will 
put  forth  its  best  efforts  to  rescue  the  State 
from  Democratic  domination  ;  for  it  seems  so 
natural  that  Connecticut  should  be  Republi- 
can, that  we  can.  hardly  imagine  how  it  was 
possible  it  ever  sunk  into  the  control  of  the 
Democratic  party.  A  wise  and  vigorous 
preparation,   followed  by  united  action,  will 

assure  a  Republican  victory. 

^ :_ 

Exclusive  Education. — High  schools  are 
provided  for  the  white  children  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and   Louisiana, 


under  the  common  school  systems  of  those 
States,  but  the  colored  children  are  not 
allowed  to  attend,  nor  are  any  provided  for 
them.  In  Louisiana  the  law  otherwise  de- 
clares, but  social  influence  and  persecution 
have  been  sufficient  as  yet  to  prevent  its  en- 
forcement. Yet  the  colored  people  all  pay 
the  poll  tax,  which  is  a  large  share  of  the 
school  fund,  and  also  pay  other  taxes.  In 
Georgia  they  are  two-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion and  receive  one-fifth  of  the  school  fund. 
In  Louisiana  they  are  one-half  at  least,  and 
in  Alabama  they  are  three-sevenths  of  the 
whole. 


Mining  Accidents. — The  average  of  fatal 
mining  accidents  in  England  and  Wales  dur- 
ing lb74  was  one  in  602  of  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  or  about  the  mines,  and  one  death 
by.accident  among  every  510  persons.  157,- 
222  tons  of  minerals  were  got  for  each  fatal 
accident,  133,251  tons  for  eaeh  death.  In 
the  preceding  year  (1873)  the  fatal  accidents 
and  the  number  of  deaths  from  such  acci- 
dents were  more  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  there  be- 
ing one  accident  among  526  persons,  and  one 
death  among  479.  In  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  minerals  raised,  the  figures  for 
1873  showed  one  accident  for  146, S67  tons, 
and  one  death  for  133,677  tons.  In  Scotland 
there  were  in  all  126  deaths,  while  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  was  larger  in  proportion 
than  in  England. 

Churches  and  Schools. —  The  American 
Missionary  Association,  whose  labors  are 
mostly  in  the  South  and  among  the  colored 
people  there,  have  fifty-two  churches  in  the 
old  slave  States  ;  seven  universities  and  col- 
leges ;  seventeen  normal  and  graded  high 
schools,  as  well  as  thirteen  others,  besides 
a  force  of  250  teachers  and  missionaries. 
The  total  number  of  studenfs  under  their 
instruction  is  11,741,  of  whom  2,017  are  in  the 
higher  institutions. 


Four  ladies  have  been  nominated  in  Cali- 
fornia as  County  Superintendents  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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•  "Government  of  the  People,  for  the  Peo- 
ple, by  the  People,"  as  Abraham  Lincoln  so 
wisely  and  sententiously  described  the  Repub- 
lican form — is  always  in  danger  from  that  ig- 
norance which  is  not  merely  illiterate,  but 
shuts  out  all  the  widening  influences  of  ac- 
tive knowledge,  by  repressing  enterprise 
and  barring  the  road  to  liberalizing  infiu- 
ences^ 

The  world's  history  is  full  of  the  most 
damning  proofs  of  this  statement.  Our  own 
land  has  been  drenched  in  fratricidal  blood, 
in  order  to  make  it  apparent.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  these  things,  the  powers  of  darkness 
rally  to  renewed  attacks  on  the  free  school 
system — that  agency  which  is  potent  to  stimu- 
late intelligence  and  able  to  make,  men  and 
women  capable  of  self-government.  There 
are  various  forces  at  this  terrible  work.  For 
present  purposes,  the  one  to  be  dealt  with 
is  more  immediately  formidable. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  South  is  alarming. 
Not  only  have  the  former  adult  slaves  grown 
up  in  abject  ignorance,  but  a  whole  decade 
has  passed  during  which  little  or  no  effort 
was  made  to  secure  the  education  of  the  gen- 
eration of  whites  then  growing  up.  A  war, 
the  merciless  conscription  to  sustain  which, 
almost  robbed  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  and 
"  swept  the  male  youth  to  the  camp  and  the 
battle-field."  The  secession  insanity  plund- 
ered the  school  funds  to  sustain  the  armies 
of  the  Confederacy.  So  feeble  were  all 
attempts  at  public  schools  in  the  South  be- 
fore the  civil  war,  .that  swept  them  out  of 
existence,  and  left  the  rising  generation 
without  the  most  ordinary  means  of  educa- 
tion. Not  until  1869  and  lb7J  was  there  a 
revival,  or  rather  a  creative  effort  made. 

The  Republican  party  established  a  free 
school  system  in  each  one  of  the  ex-Confede- 
rate States.  They  embodied  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  under  which  Congress  re- 
admitted them  to  representation.  Those  sys- 
tems exist,  and  have  grown  to  increasing 
usefulness,  to  just  the  extent  that  the  De- 
mocracy has  failed  to  re-secure  control  of 
any  State.  Wherever  such  control  has  been 
obtained,  an  attack  on  the  common  schools 


has  followed.  They  cannot  be  entirely 
broken  down,  but  they  have  been  greatly 
impaired. 

Yet  the  need  is  very  great.  Let  us  look 
at  the  facts.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  danger : 

PERSONS  OVER  TEN  TEARS  OF  AGE  WHO  CANNOT 
READ. 


Section. 


Total  Popu- 
lation. 


Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  (includ- 
ing foreigners.).. 

Western  States,  (in- 
cluding foreign- 
ers)   

Southern  States, 
(including  for- 
eigners)   


12,303,534 
12,023,629 
13,878*435 


Cannot 
Read. 


17,806 
409,175 


Thus  25.5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
that  age,  in  the  South,  are  illiterate,  against 
3.8  per  cent,  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle,  and 
3.4  in  the  Western  States. 

Again,  taking  the  total  of  the  male  popu- 
lation of  voting  age,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  of  those  who  cannot  read,  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  have  226, '92  ;  the  West- 
ern 217,403;  the  Southern  1,137,303,  or,  in 
other  words,  there  are  39  per  cent,  of  the 
Southern  voters  who  are  illiterate,  as  against 
8  per  cent,  in  the  other  two  sections. 

As  to  the  cost,  the.  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  furnishes  the  materials  for  the 
following  comparison : 


Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle states 

Western   States 
Southern  States. 


POPULATION. 


EXPENDED  FOR 
EDUCATION. 


12,303,534 
12,'  23,629 
13,878,435 


$32,451,601 

34,828,628 
11,176,344 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  South- 
ern States,  with  a  population .  larger  than 
either  of  the  other  sections,  expend  only 
about  one-third' the  amount. 

The  per  capita  comparison  is  even  more 
striking.  Taking  the  population  between' 
6  and  16  as  the  basis,  and  the  rate  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
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In  the  North  :  Massachusetts,  the  highest 
121.74.     Maine,  the  lowest  $6.57. 

In  the  South  :  Mary  laud  the  highest  $6.55. 
North  Carolina,  the  lowest  .62. 

Thns  the  lowest  expenditure  per  capita  in 
any  Northern  State  is  higher  than  the  high-  | 
est  in  the  South :  while  the  lowest  in  the  | 
South  is  only  the  fraction  of  a  dollar  ! 

Yet  with  these  terrible  facts  staring  them  j 
in  the  face,  Southern  Democrats  are  still  de-  j 
riant    of    and   hostile  towards    the    common 
school  system.     Light  breaks  in  various  di- 
rections.    That  is  to  be  seen,  but  the  gene- 
ral tone  is  one   of  prevailing  hostility,   not 
only  to  negro  instruction,  but  to  free  schools. 
Yet,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  there 
were  in  the  Southern  section  nearly  264,0^0 
illiterate  whites  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
21.   while  of  white  adults  there  were  797,- 
000,  making  a  total  above  the  age  or  15   of 
not  less  than  l,u81,000  who  were  then  grow-  j 
ing  up  in  ignorance.     Hostility  to  common  j 
schools  and  general  education  ^.oes. not  then  i 
find  its  only  genesis  in  colorphobia.     It  goes 
back  of  race  andpartizan  policies,  and  strikes  ! 
at  the  fundamental  conditions  by  wh  oh  alone 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people, ::   can  exist.     The   Southern 
Democrats    and  all  others   who  oppose    the 
common    school    system    are   the    deliberate 
and  intentional  enemies  of  free  Government. 

Noble  Sentiments  of  Mr.  Lincoln. — The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  President  Lincoln.  August  26,  186J, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  It  brings  vividly 
before  the  mind  the  many  obstacles  which 
were  placed  in  the  way  of  those  who  were 
devoted  to  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln  could  do 
nothing  to  strengthen  the  army,  or  encour- 
age the  country,  without  drawing  ui  on  him- 
self the  fire  of  Democratic  criticism.  The 
patience  with  which  he  endured  it,  the  noble 
magnanimity  with  which  he  answered  it,  the 
hopeful  spirit  which  lifted  him  above  its 
range,  are  all  shown  in  the  language  which 
follows  : 

a  say  you  will  not  fight  to  free 
negroes.  Some  of  them  seem  w  lling  to 
fight  for  you  ;  but  no  matter.  Fight  you 
then,  exclusively,  to  save  the  Union. 
I  issued  the  proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid 
.  you  in  saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you 
shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to  the 
Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  light- 
ing   it  will  be  an  apt  time  then  for  you  to  de- 


clare you  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  I 
thought  that  in  your  struggle  for  .the  Union, 
to  whatever  extent  the  negroes  should 
cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it 
weakened  the  enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you. 
Do  you  think  differently  ?  I  thought  what- 
ever negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers, 
leaves  just  so  much  less  for  white  soldiers  to 
do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  appear  other- 
wise to  you  ?  But  negroes,  like  other  peo- 
ple, act  upon  motives.  Why  should  they 
do  anything  for  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for 
ihem  '  If  they  stake  their  lives  for  us,  they 
must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motives, 
even  the  promise  of  freedom.  And  the 
promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

"The  signs  luok  better.  The  Father  of  Waters 
again  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea.  Thanks  to 
the  great  Northwest  for  it;  nor  yet  wholly 
to  them.  Three  hundred  miles  up  they  met 
New  England,  Empire,  Keystone,  and  Jersey, 
hewing  their  way  right  and  left.  The  sunny 
South,  too,  in  more  colors  than  one,  cilso  lent 
a  helping  hand.  On  the  spot,  their  part  of 
the  history  was  jotted  down  in  blacK  and 
white.  Tne  job  was  a  great  national  one, 
and  let  none  be  slighted  who  bore  an  .honor- 
able part  in  it.  And  while  those  who  have 
cieareo.  the  great  river  may  well  be  proud, 
even  that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  that 
anything  has  been  more  bravely  and  well 
done  than  at  Antietam,  Murfreesboro,  Get- 
tysburg, and  on  many  fields  of  less  note. 
2s or  must  Uncle  Sam's  web  feet  be  forgotten. 
At  all  the  watery  margins  they  have  been 
present,  not  oniy  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad 
bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  aLso  up  the 
narrow,  muddy  bayou,  and  wherever  the 
ground  was  a  little  damp  they  have  been 
and  made  their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all.  For 
the  KepubiiG  —  for  the  principle  it  lives  by 
and  keeps  alive  —  for  man's  vast  future  — 
thanks  to  all. 

•  ■  Feace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did. 
I  hope  it  will  come  suon  and  come  to  stay  ; 
and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all 
luture  time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved 
that  among  freemen  there  can  be  no  succes- 
ful  appeal  num  the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and 
that  tney  who  take  s.<ch  an  appeal  are  sure 
to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  There 
will  oe  some  black  men  who  can  remember 
that  with  silent  tongue  and  clinched  teeth, 
and  steady  eye,  and  well  poised  bayonet, 
they  have  helped  mankind  on  to  this  great 
consummation, while  Hear  there  will  be  some 
whitw  ones  unable  to  forget  that  with  malig- 
nant heart  and  deceitful  speech  they  have 
striven  to  hinder  it. 

••  Still  let  us  not  be  over  sanguine  of  a 
speedy,  final  triumph.  Let  us  be  quite  so- 
ber. Let  us  diligently  apply.the means,  never 
doubting  that  a  just  UUJD,  in  his  own  good 
time,  will  give  us  the  rightful  result/' 
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Judging  from  the  experience  of  past  ages 
it  would,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
new  nation  could  be  organized  so  complete 
and  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  to  become  pop- 
ulous and  powerful  without  experiencing  the 
necessity  of  constitutional  changes  in  the 
course  of  its  development.  The  trainers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  may 
have  been  endowed  with  even  greater  wis- 
dom than  statesmen  who  lived  before  them. 
Yet  their  work  was  not  perfect.  One  element 
alone  in  the  Constitution — the  recognition 
of  chattel  property  in  human  beings,  early 
in  the  national  development,  divided  the  pop- 
ular sentiment  and  placed  the  slave  and  free 
States  in  an  antagonistical  attitude.  Al- 
though there  was  a  decided  difference  of  opin- 
ion held  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
on  the  subject,  it  may  be  claimed  that  each 
individual  was  actuated  by  a  conscientious 
desire  to  dispose  of  the  question  of  slavery 
so  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
country.  At  all  events  the  slave  interest 
found  friends  and  opponents  North  and 
South. 

In  1790  there  were  097,681  slaves  in  the 
United  States,  distributed  by  States  as  fol- 
lows : 


Delaware S,S87'New  Hampshire.       158 

Maryland 103,036  Rhode  Island 948 

Virginia 292,627  Connecticut 2,764 

Tennessee 3,417,New  York 21.324 

N.Carolina.. .100,572  New  Jersey 11^423 

S.  Carolina. ..107, 094  Pennsylvania 3,737 

Kentucky 12,430 


Georgia.. 


..29.264 


Total  South.. 657, 327!Total  North 


40,354 


lint  before  this  time  it  had  become  a  set- 
tled conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  thinking 
men  that  slavery  was  morally  wrong,  and  on 
September  5, 1774,  the  first  general  Congress 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  proclaimed  the 
following  as  one  of  its  "articles  of  associa- 
tion :" 

"  That  we  will  neither  import  nor  pur- 
chase any  slave  imported  after  the  first  day 

12  R 


of  December  next  ;  after  which  time  we  will 
wholly  discontinue  the  slave  trade,  and 
will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  ourselves, 
nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our 
commodities  or  manufactures  to  those  who 
are  concerned  in  it." 

From  that  period  slavery  continued  to  grow 
more  and  more  unpopular  in  the  Northern 
States,  wHile  it  was  pretty  generally  accepted 
South  as  a  permanent  institution.  The  South- 
ern influence  secured  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
in  the  Constitution  providing  that  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  should  not  be  prohibited 
by  Congress  prior  to  1808.  During  the  in- 
tervening period  the  importation  of  slaves 
was  stimulated  and  largely  increased — the 
census  of  1810  showing  a  slave  population 
amounting  to  1,191,362  souls.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  both  sections  were  gov- 
erned to  some  extent  in  their  sentiments  on 
the  subject  by  pecuniary  considerations  ; 
but  experience  had  proved  that  slave  labor 
was  less  profitable  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm 
climate.  Under  this  feeling,  strengthened 
by  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  Massachu- 
setts had  already  taken  the  lead  in  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  that  State.  In  1780,  Penn- 
sylvania passed  an  act  providing  for  gradual 
emancipation.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  Hampshire  followed.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  prohibited  the  further  im- 
portation of  slaves,  and  even  at  that  time 
general  emancipation  had  many  enthusiastic 
friends  in  all  the  States  North  of  and  includ- 
ing Virginia,  among  whom  were  some  of 
their  most  prominent  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens. Maryland  had  also  passed  a  law  pro- 
viding against  the  further  importation  of 
slaves,  and  a  bill  of  a  similar  nature  was 
prepared  and  presented,  but  after  a  lively 
debate  was  lost  in  the  Virginia,  legislature. 

From  1790  the  advocacy  of  the  system  be- 
came more  and  more  sectional.  The  popular 
voice  in  the  North  condemned  the  system,  and 
under  local  laws  it  gradually  disappeared 
from  all  the  Northern  States.  At  the  same 
time  its  permanence  in  the  South  became  a 
popular  and  settled  policy,  and  the  aggregate 
slave  population  continued  to  increase  until 
in  186!)  it  numbered  3.953,760  souls. 

But  long  ere  this  period  the  slave  had  Ik  - 
come 'the  innocent  cause  of  an  intense  am- 
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mosity  between  the  slave-holding  and  non- 
slavehold  ng  sections  of  the  Union.  The  more 
Northern  men  said  and  wro'e  against  the  in- 
stitution, the  more  firmly  were  the  slaves  held 
"by  their  owners.  On  the  one  side  the  traffic 
in  human  chattels  was  claimed  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, morals,  and  humanity  ;  on  the  other, 
it  was  accepted  as  of  divine  origin  and  in 
accordance  with  revelation  and  scripture  pre- 
cept. 

Holding  these  views  and  claiming  a  con- 
stitutional warrant  for  the  movement,  the 
Southern  delegations  in  Congress,  including 
eighteen  members  returned  under  the  three- 
fifths  basis  of  slave  population,  persistently 
demanded  that  the  institution  should  be  ex- 
tended to  new  Territories  and  States. 

At  this  juncture,  after  an  experience  of 
years  in  labored  and  exciting  debate  in  the 
national  councils,  for  and  against  the  de- 
mand thus  made,  the  slave  interest  was  con- 
fronted by  a  popular  uprising  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  which  brought  the  Republican 
party  into  existence,  elected  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  to  >k  the  control  of  the  government 
out  of  their  hands. 

The  next  movement  on  the  part  of  the  slave 
interest  was  secession,  with  the  view  of 
building  up  a  Southern  empire  with  slavery 
for  its  basis.  This  resulted  in  a  protrac  ed 
war,  a  signal  defeat  of  the  slave  interest, 
emancipation  of  the  four  million  of  slaves, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  seceded  States  to 
the  Union. 

A  general  amnesty  followed,  and  the  re- 
^stored  States  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  their 
political  experience  and  social  relations  in 
the  Union.  They  had  the  best  wishes  of 
every  other  section  of  the  Union  for  their 
unlimited  prosperity  and  future  welfare. 
Not  only  was  this  the  popular  feeling  among 
the  people  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  but  the 
Government  displayed  a  magnanimity  and 
a  generosity  toward  the  conquered  States 
never  before  manifested  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  through  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  everything  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  was  done  to  help  the  disabled 
States  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  prosperity 
commensurate  with  that  of  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  This  much  at  least  will 
be  admitted  by  every  intelligent  and  unpreju- 
diced citizen  ;  and  there  are  few  to  claim 
that  the  Government  could  have  done  more 
than  was  actually  attempted  on  its  part  to- 
ward   the    recuperation    of    the   disaffected 


States.  Yet  neither  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  nor  the  magnanimity  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  appreciated  or  recognized  by  the 
South  except  in  individual  cases,  and  re- 
construction and  recuperation  were  unneces- 
sarily impeded  and  delayed. 

But  time  often  secures  results  that  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained.  And  now,  in  the 
closing  year  of  an  entire  decade,  our  South- 
ern neighbors  are  affording  gratifying  indi- 
cations of  returning  reason,  by  manifesting 
a  conciliatory  spirit  and  an  effort  to  harmo- 
nize the  sections.  There  is  not  that  evidence 
afforded  3ret  that  this  feeling  is  general ;  but 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  an 
undefined  portion  of  the  better  thinking 
classes  in  the  communities  of  the  South, 
there  is  no  just  reason  to  doubt.  The  leaven 
is  at  work,  and,  if  genuine,  it  will  in  time 
do  its  work,  and.  do  it  well.  The  transition 
may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  successful.  Of 
this  there  need  be  no  doubt.  The  stumbling 
block  of  the  past  ten  years  was  idleness. 
This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  mischief- 
makers.  The  planters  did  little  or  nothing 
but  worry  over  the  "  lost  cause;"  the  poor 
whites  preferred  bar-room  politics  to  active 
industry  ;  the  blacks,  in  their  transition 
state,  were  jostled  between  politicians  and 
planters,  with  little  encouragement  to  toil, 
and  without  prospect  of  fair  remuneration 
for  labor  from  either  party  when  performed. 
Now,  the  planter  is  giving  more  attention  to 
his  fields,  while  necessity  is  forcing  the 
poorer  class  of  whites  into  better  habits  of 
industry,  and  colored  labor  generally  finds 
employment  and  remuneration. 

We  have  reliable  accounts  that  the  tran- 
sition from  depression  to  general  pros- 
perity is  going  on  more  rapidly  now  than 
at  any  former  period  since  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  farms  are  better  cultivated, 
and  consequently  give  a  larger  return  for 
labor  than  they  did  in  former  years. 
The  reports  for  the  present  year  show 
that  while  the  great  staple,  cotton,  is 
not  neglected,  but  will  yield  more  than  an 
average  crop,  the  area  devoted  to  cereals 
and  vegetables  has  been  largely  increased. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  harvested,  and  the  first 
installments  of  new  wheat-flour  are  already 
(Aug.  3)  in  the  market  in  advance  of  north- 
western competition. 

In  manu  actures  commendable  progress 
is  manifested.  There  are  nearly  200  cotton 
factories  in  the  South,  competing  success- 
fully with  those  in  the  North.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  returns  of  earnings  have  been  ob- 
tained, the  figures  show  conclusively  that 
the  mills  in  the  South  are  making  larger 
profits  than  those  in  the  North.  In  New  Eng- 
land the  Chicop  e  Mills,  with  a  capital  of 
$430,0  .0,  made  an  average  of  25.6  per  cent, 
during  the  period  from  1862  to  1871.     The 
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Saulsbury  Mills,  with  a  capital  of  $2,0  10,- 
000,  made  a  profit  of  22. 5  per  cent.;  the  Pacific, 
capital  $2,500,000,  made  21.25  per  cent.;  the 
Naumkeag,  capital  Si, 500,00),  made  19.62 
per  cent.;  the  Merrimac,  capital  32,500,000, 
made  15.5  per  cent.;  and  the  Middlesex, 
capital  $750,000,  made  12.5  per  cent.  These 
profits,  leaving  out  of  the  calculation  the 
capital  invested,  show  an  average  percen- 
tage of  17.98. 

In  the  South  the  Macon,  Georgia,  cotton 
mills  report  their  profits  at  an  average  of  35 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  last  two  years. 
The  annual  profits  of  the  Petersburg,  Va., 
mills  are  reported  at  25  per  cent.;  the  Lang- 
ley,  S.  C,  mills,  over  25  per  cent.;  the  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  mills,  20  per  cent.;  the  Columbus, 
S.  C,  mills,  (3,000  spindles  and  900  looms,) 
20  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  the  furnished  re- 
port of  the  President ;  and  the  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  mills,  20  per  cent,  are  the  annual 
profits  for  the  last,  and  in  cases  the  full 
average  per  annum  for  the  last  two  years. 
These  six  leading  mills  average  24  per  cent, 
profit  per  annum,  while  the  average  profits 
of  the  six  Northern  mills  for  a  period  ot"  ten 
years— 1S62  to  1871,  were  17.98  per  cent., 
showing  the  profits  of  Southern  mills  to  be 
over  6  per  cent,  more  than  those  in  the 
North.  It  is  not  claimed,  however,  that 
these  figures  are  absolutely  correct  in  every 
case,  nor  can  they  be  accepted  as  showing 
the  exact  average  profits  of  all  the  cotton- 
mills  North  and  South  ;  yet,  they  are  ap- 
proximately correct,  and  show  conclusively 
that  the  profits  on  cotton  manufactures  are 
significantly  larger  in  the  South  than  they 
are  in  the  North. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  North  has  the 
advantage  of  better  educated  labor  than  the 
South,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that 
the  larger  profits  would  be  with  the  greater 
intelligence.  Bat  this  advantage  seems  to 
be  more  than  balanced  by  others  favoring 
Southern  manufacturers.  In  the  South 
wa^es  are  comparatively  low.  Again,  they 
have  the  cotton  at  their  doors,  while  trans- 
portation to  Lowell  costs  $5  per  bale  ;  com- 
missions, 81.50 ;  insurance,  50  cents  ;  ex- 
change, shipping  and  truckage,  05  cents  ; 
total,  $7.65.  A  bale  of  450  pounds,  at  15 
cents,  is  $67.5;),  on  which  expenses  of  trans- 
portation, etc.,  is  11  per  cent.  Add  the  loss 
by  waste  in  shipping,  transportation,  reship- 
ping,  etc.,  which  is  always  calculated  at  15 
per  cent.,  and  this  increases  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Northern  manufacturer,  as 
against  his  Southern  competitor,  to  13.33  per 
cent. 

This,  with  the  diminished  cost  of  labor  in 
the  cotton  growing  regions,  secures  to  the 
South  advantages  that  cannot  fail  to  stimu- 
late the  manufacturing  industries  of  that  sec- 
tion.    In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  nothing 


to  prevent  the  South  from  taking  the  lead  in 
this  important  branch  of  our  manufactures. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  annually  invested  and 
employed  in  the  production  of  cotton  fab- 
rics and  mixed  goods,  in  their  large  and  in- 
creasing varieties,  and  no  section  of  the 
Union  promises  so  large  returns  for  these  in- 
vestments as  the  South. 

But  the  renewed  energies  of  the  South  are 
not  confined  in  their  application  to  cotton 
manufactures.  Woolens  and  mixed  wool 
and  cotton  fabrics  for  women's  wear;  boots 
and  shoes,  clothing  and  furniture  are  em- 
braced in  the  programme  of  new  industries, 
while  mining  and  iron  and  coal  products  are 
receiving  more  attention  than  ever  before,  as 
are  also  the  articles  of  lumber,  naval  stores, 
and  oil  cake  from  cotton-seed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  elements  in  the  tran- 
sition of  those  States,  and  the  abandonment 
of  slave  for  free  labor.  <  >thers  will  follow, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  What  are  the  grand 
results  of  this  ?  The  factory  attracts  popu- 
lation, and  affords  employment  to  male  and 
female  hands.  New  villages  spring  up  ; 
villages  grow  into  towns,  and  towns  into 
cities.  An  extended  market  is  afforded  for 
agricultural  products.  Vegetables,  fruits 
and  other  articles,  that  will  not  bear  trans- 
portation to  a  distance,  find  ready  markets 
at  home,  and  are  converted  into  cash  at  fair 
prices,  or  exchanged  for  cloths,  women's 
wear,  boots,  shoes  and  clothing  for  family 
use.  Thus  the  factory  and  the  farm  help 
each  other  ;  the  industries  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  enlarged  and  stimulated,  and  the 
material  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  State 
are  increased. 

Better  than  all  else,  a  lively  competition 
between  North  and  South  will  obliterate  the 
last  vestiges  of  sectional  animosity  and  substi- 
tute a  spirit  of  honorable  rivalry  in  manufac- 
tures and  general  developement.  In  fact  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  the  people  North  and  South,  will 
look  back  upon  these  transition  years  as  the 
period  which  inaugurated  the  new  national 
life,  with  the  fundamental  elements  of  dis- 
cord removed  ;  with  the  people  re-united  on 
the  broad  basis  of  universal  freedom  and 
popular  education,  and  pledged  to  one  com- 
mon effort  for  national  development,  progress 
and  material  prosperity. 

The  nation  occupies  a  more  exalted  posi- 
tion to-day  than  ever  before  ;  and  with  sla- 
very removed  forever,  with  the  sections 
harmoniously  united,  with  more  acres  under 
cultivation  and  more  factories  in  operation 
than  ever  before,  with  a  fair  foreign  trade 
and  a  vast  inter-States  commerce  of  absolute 
free  trade,  reaching  from  Ocean  to  Ocean, 
and  commence  its  second  century  under  aus- 
pices that  may  well  command  the  admiration 
and  elicit  tire  congratulations  of  the  world. 
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NATIONAL. 

...The  death  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  with  the 
reported  declination  of  several  important 
foreign  governments  to  participate,  and  the 
controversy  now  raging  over  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs,  are  the  only  events 
of  interest  sufficient  to  be  grouped  under 
this  head. 

...In  the  comments  on  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  the  ex-President,  with  which  the 
press  is  still  teeming,  a  notable  illustration 
is  presented  of  the  inadequacy  of  post-mor- 
tem eulogies. 

Fortunately  thinking  persons  do  not  ex- 
pect to  find  in  them  any  really  critical  review 
of  a  man's  career.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
disappointed,  even  when  they  are  so  insuffi- 
cient as  in  this  instance.  But  the  superficial 
readers  and  busy  persons,  who  are  glad  or  are 
compelled,  perhaps,  to  take  opinions  at  sec- 
ond-hand, will  be  misled  by  much  of  what  has 
been  uttered  over  Andrew  Johnson.  That  as  a 
private  personage,  he  was  honest  in  busi- 
ness matters,  kindly  in  dealings  with  his 
fellows,  sagacious  in  intellect,  dogmatic  and 
self-opinionated  to  a  degree  almost  insuffer- 
able among  any  class,  but  those  who  were 
his  inferiors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  nor 
that  in  public  affairs  he  was  personally  am- 
bitious, a  daring  politician  with  an  intensely 
combative  individuality  which  often  stood 
in  the  light  of  conscience  and  judgment 
both,  and  led  him  to  positions  that  if  he  could 
have  understood  and  used  the  forces  oppos- 
ing him  with  any  practical  tact,  might  have 
marked  him  in  history  as  both  heroic  and 
dangerous  ;  that  his  life  was  a  romance — one 
of  those  careers  which  refute  the  theory 
that  there  is  no  place  for  exceptional  charac- 
ter and  personality  in  a  D  mocracy — no  one 
will  deny.  His  career  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  is  deserving  of  unqualified  com- 
mendation. The  speeches  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  in  the  winter  of  1860-'Jl, 
were  not  merely  words  ably  arrayed  to  set 
forth  his  purpose  and  argument.  Coming  as 
they  did  from  a  man  of  acknowledged  pro- 
slavery  views,  they  were  like  the  marshall- 
ing of  armed  battalions — like  an  outbreak  in 


the  enemy's  line  of  battle.  They  gave 
courage  to  the  faint-hearted  and  were  a  bea- 
con light  to  those  who  were  beset  in  the 
South  itself.  Mr.  Johnson  represented,  as  no 
other  public  man  has  ever  done,  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprung 
—the  poor  and  non-slaveholding  whites.  He 
was  a  man  of  "moods  and  tenses,"  and  in  the 
wonderful  weeks  of  that  dreary  winter,  and 
more  startling  months  that  followed,  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  most  superlative  mood. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  even  though  some  of 
the  earnestness  he  displayed  was  the  result 
of  his  personal  antagonism  to  a  personal  and 
class  insolence  that  had  often  been  levelled 
at  himself,  by  men  like  Davis  and  Tombs, 
that  his  devotion  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  was  unquestionable,  and  that  he  gave, 
at  the  period  named,  the  highest  service  with 
all  the  vigor  of  a  powerful  character.  Yet, 
those  events  do  not  give  a  complete  idea  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  public  character  during  the 
memorable  period  in  which  he  was  so  promi- 
nent an  actor. 

After  all,  however,  returning  to  the  value 
of  the  average  post  mortem  criticisms  of  a 
public  man,  what  light  is  shed  by  most  of  the 
sketches  and  articles  that  have  been  writ- 
ten during  the  past  month,  on  the  real 
character  of  Mr.  Johnson  ?  How  much  do 
they  teach  us  of  the  conditions  which 
created  this  man,  or  of  the  purposes  which 
animated  him,  or  the  passions  which  domi- 
nated and  surrounded  his  daily  walk  and 
acts,  in  the  memorable  eight  years  in  which 
both  were  of  marked  importance  to  the 
American  people  and  to  general  history  ? 
We  believe  him  personally  honest.  What  was 
it,  however,  in  his  character  that  surrounded 
him  with  corrupt  and  venial  hangers-on  ? 
What  was  it,  we  add — if  Mr.  Johnson's 
patriotism  was  so  broad  and  national  in 
character  ;  so  free  from  personal  bearing,  as 
is  claimed — that  made  it  so  sectional  in  re- 
sults; so  intensely  personal  in  character — 
and  so  seemingly  revolutionary  in  spirit 
and  purpose  ?  There  have  been  periods 
of  great  political  excitement  in  the  brief 
history  of  this  Republic.  The  fury  of  for- 
eign war   has    been    forgotten   in   tempest- 
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uous  shocks  of  civil  strife.  Power  has  been 
rudely  used,  as  in  Jackson's  day,  and  again 
abused  as  in  the  Presidencies  of  Pierce  and 
Buchanan.  The  Nation  gathered  itself  almost 
in  bewilderment  at  its  own  wonderful  vigor, 
when  under  Abraham  Lincoln  it  marshalled 
to  suppress  sectional  rebellion.  But  never 
did  we  appear,  as  a  people,  so  near' an  intes- 
tine struggle,  as  duriug  the  incumbency  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  Yet  the  critical  historian, 
calmly  analyzing  the  records,  will  see  in 
after  years  that  to  him  and  his  obstinate 
self-sufficiency,  inordinate  belief  in  his  own 
views,  and  those  of  his  section,  rather  than 
to  patriotic  respect  for  the  whole  country, 
was  due  the  larger  portion  of  the  disturb- 
ing influences  which  so  nearly  plunged  the' 
Republic  into  another  and  more  desolating 
civil  strife,  threatening  even  a  division  of 
States  and  not  one  by  sections  only.  The  time 
has  not  yet  arrived  for  a  clear  and  calm 
judgment  of  Andrew  Johnson's  career— its 
power,  as  well  as  limitations.  He  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  daring  pur- 
pose ;  of  more  directly  ambitious  intents  in 
the  carrying  them  forward,  than  the  current 
judgment  at  this  writing  accords.  The  con- 
test which  animated  his  administration  was 
one  of  deeper  historical  significance  than  that 
at  which  it  is  now  estimated.  It  was  a  repe- 
tition, under  new  conditions,  of  the  old,  old 
struggle,  between  parliamentary  or  repre- 
sentative government,  and  that  of  govern- 
ment by  the  person  or  the  executive.  It  was 
an  impinging  of  the  days  of  Charles  the  First 
and  the  English  Parliament.  At  times  it 
seemed  as  if  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  liked 
to  have  masqueraded  as  the  Southern  Crom- 
well— to  have  brought  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury into  the  nineteenth,  but  he  never  com- 
prehended the  North,  or  the  conservative, 
right-restraining  forces,  that  evolve  from  free 
institutions.  Of  these  he  practically  knew 
nothing.  Here  was  his  weakness  and  his 
strength  also.  He  lived  out  positively  the 
only  life  he  knew,  and  was  destroyed  by  it. 
We  repeat,  the  time  has  not  come  to  pass  a  final 
judgment,  on  Andrew  Johnson.  Perhaps 
occasion  may  offer  to  draw  the  vail  from 
some  of  the  interior  dangers  which  threat- 
ened. If  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
powerful   politician   was  chiefly    restrained 


from  a  renewal  of  civil  war,  and  baffled. in  his 
daring  designs  by  the  untiring  vigilance  of  a 
few  clear-sighted  citizens  who  knew  whither 
those  designs  led  and  took  measures  to  thwart 
them.  Their  acts,  unknown  to  this  day  by 
the  general  public,  combined  with  the  intel- 
ligent opinion  of  the  loyal  masses,  stirring 
to  active  resistance  a  Congress  somewhat 
weak  and  vacillating  at  the  beginning,  temp- 
orizing during  the  progress  of  the  conflict, 
but  growing  in  spirit  and  vigor  as  the  people 
were  heard  and  the  dangers  became  more 
clearly  apparent,  were  the  means  by  which 
it  was  averted. 

...The  declination  of  Russia  and  Italy  to 
participate  as  governments  in  the  Universal 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  by  which  we 
propose  to  celebrate  our  Centennial,  is  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  management  and  the 
American  people  both.  So  far  as  Russia  is 
concerned,  it  is  her  loss,  not  ours.  Italy 
will  probably  present,  through  individual 
exertions,  a  fair  exhibit.  It  is  her  poverty 
and  not  her  will,  that  prevents  the  govern- 
ment, as  such,  from  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance. Without  any  disrespect  to  the  Italian 
Sovereign  it  might  be  suggested  that  a  re- 
duction of  a  lavish  civil  list  would  doubt- 
less afford  the  means  for  the  exposition  itself, 
as  well  as  lighten  the  burdens  of  a  heavily 
taxed  people,  whose  annual  expenditures 
are  nearly  $300,000,000.  For  Russia,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Czar  cannot  understand  how  this  Govern- 
ment could  commit  such  a  diplomatic  faux 
pas  as  that  of  inviting  him — the  ruler  of 
eighths  odd  million  people — to  j  oin  in  an  enter- 
prise conducted  by  plain  American  citizens. 
This  involves  quite  plainly  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  a  coercive  and  a  co-operative 
form  of  government.  The  Czar  Alexander, 
commands  ;  the  American  Congress  assists. 
This  is  a  distinction  with  a  difference.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  our  ally  and 
friend  will  not  be  with  us  at  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  John  Jay,  ex-minister  resident  to  Aust  ria . 
to  whose  desire  to  prove  how  much,  or  how 
little  he  knows  about  expositions  universale, 
we  owe  the  bringing  out  of  the  fact  that  Russia 
would  not  accept  our  invitation,  might,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  offering  his  advice  gratis, 
which,  as  the  elder  Sheridan  once  said  about 
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a  doctor's  sign  to  the  same  effect,  is  "  forty 
per  cent  above  its  value."  Whether  he  was 
right  or  not  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
graceful imbroglio  of  i873,  his  management 
of  that,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with 
American  interests  at  the  Vienna  Exposition, 
was  such  as  could  only  result  in  winning  for 
him  the  hearty  dislike  of  all  his  compatriots 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  there  at  the 
time. 

...The  Sioux  Indian  investigation  is  still 
in  progress.  We  shall  know,  ere  long, 
actual  facts.  The  country  will  accept  the 
report  to  be  made  by  the  able  gentlemen,  who 
compose  the  commission.  Spotted  Tail,  the 
Brule  Chief,  is  again  demonstrating  his 
shrewdness  as  a  diplomat.  Learning  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  whites  to  enter  the  Black 
Hills,  something  of  the  value  they  are  likely 
to  place  on  it,  he  is  actively  engaged  in  en- 
hancing the  claims  of  his  people,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  larger  price.  If  the  press  dispatches 
are  reliable — and  that  is  a  la«'ge  "if" — he 
has  given  another  proof  of  his  own  capacity 
at  least,  to  cope  with  his  white  neighbors,  by 
addressing  a  miner's  meeting  and  notifying 
them  and  the  country  generally,  of  the 
Brule  way  of  establishing  their  side  of  a  dis- 
cussion and  bargain. 

...The  contest  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
about  which  so  many  contradictory  reports 
have  been  received,  has  probably  ended  in 
the  re-election  of  the  present  chief,  Wm.  P. 
Ross,  as  well  as  the  return  of  a  large  mar 
jority  of  his  party  friends  to  the  Cherokee 
Senate.  This  result,  almost  wholly  unex- 
pected by  those,  who,  at  a  distance,  gained 
their  information  from  telegraphic  dispatches, 
must  teach  caution  in  making  a  definitive 
judgment  on  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Oncelletta,  (Charles  Thomson)  the  opposing 
candidate,  is  a  full-blooded  Cherokee,  a 
Baptist  minister  of  some  natural  ability  and 
acquired  knowledge.  He  was  a  private  sol- 
dier in  one  of  the  TJ.  S.  Indian  Volunteer 
regiments,  raised  during  the  rdvil  war.  Down 
ing, whose  name  was  usedfoi  a  party  cry, was 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  that  regiment.  He 
was  also  a  full-blood;  who  died  some  time 
since.  His  son  is  a  man  of  no  force.  The 
lines  dividing  the  Cherokees   are  no  longer 


those  of  the  Ross  and  Ridge  factions — though 
the  latter,  who  were  mostly  rebels,  have 
since  the  war  closed  and  they  were  permitted 
to  return,  joined  the  full-bloods,  who,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  a  well-known  Baptist 
missionary,  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  and  his  son, 
long  domiciled  among  the  Cherokees,  have 
from  1866,  led  a  party  against  the  Ross  family 
and  their  friends.  The  younger  Jones  de- 
sired to  secure  the  chieftainship  and  failing 
that,  Oncelletta  was  put  forward.  Colonel 
Boudinot,  who  is  so  often  named  in  these 
matters,  is  a  man  of  fine  talents,  formerly 
regarded  as  the  "hereditary"  leader  of  the 
Ridge  party — exiles  for  nearly  thirty  years 
from  the  Cherokee  country.  He  was  the 
Indian  Delegate  to  the  rebel  Congress,  having 
before  that  been  Secretary  of  the  Arkansas 
Secession  Convention.  He  is  now  the  advo- 
cate of  the  "Railroad"  policy,  as  it  is  called 
by  those  who  oppose  it,  of  sectionalizing  the 
Territory  and  abolishing  the  tribal  life.  The 
Grand  Council  of  the  Indian  .tribes  and  com- 
munities settled  in  the  "Territory  of  Okla- 
homa," provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1>66, 
holds  an  adjourned  session  during  the  pres- 
ent month.  Their  last  meeting  was  in  May, 
and  the  following  tribes  and  bands,  with  the 
enumerated  membership,  were  present  by 
delegates  : 

(Tribal  Census  1872.) 

Cherokees,  18,000 

Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 22,000 

Creeks, 12,295 

Semnioles, 2,398 

Senecas,  Shawnes  and  Quapaws...  544 

Ottawas   (150)   Peorias  (16j)  and  Wyan- 

dotts(222) 532 

Pottawatomies, • 1.600 

Absentee  Shawnee, 663 

Sacs  and  Foxes,  4(j3 

Osages,  3,956 

Wicnitas  and  seven  affiliated  bands. 1,250 

Modocs, ' 50 

Comanches,Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,.  6,786 


Total, .70,537. 

The  discussion  showed  that  the  leading  In- 
dians are  now  united  on  the  idea  of  a  gen- 
eral territorial  Government  over  all  the  tribes, 
with  a  Legislature  of  two  houses,  a  Governor  of 
their  own  selection,  a  judiciary  organized  after 
the  model  furnished  by  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  the  right  to  send  a  Delegate  who 
shall  have  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  Congress  at 
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Washington,  to  look  after  their  interests. 
The  Constitution  or  form  of  Government, 
which  has  been  drafted,  is  to  be  discussed  at. 
the  session,  which  convenes  on  the  first  of 
September. 

....The  Republicans  of  Minnesota  have 
placed  an  excellent  ticket  in  the  field.  The 
nominations  are  : 

Governor,  John  S.  Pillsbury  ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  James  B.  Weakfield  ;  Secretary  of 
State,  John.S.  Irgens  ;  State  Auditor,  0.  P. 
Whitcomb,  present  incumbent ;  State  Tr  as- 
urer,  Wm.  Pfaender  ;  Attorney  General,  Geo. 
P.  Wilson,  present  incumbent ;  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Samuel  H.  Nichols  ;  Railroad 
Commissioner,  Chas.  A.  Gilnian. 

No  nomination  was  made  for  Chief  Jus- 
tice (vacant  by  reason  of  Senator  McMillan's 
election)  upo^i  the  reason  given  in  the  follow- 
ing resolution  : 

Resolved,  That,  believing  it  a  duty  to  ele- 
vate the  choice  of  Judges  above  what- 
ever is  debasing  in  party  contests,  this  con- 
vention will  make  no  formal  nomination  for 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but,  in 
recognition  of  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
legal  profession  of  the  State,  as  we  1  as  the 
general  judgment  of  men  of  all  classes,  which 
has  found  expression  in  executive  appoint- 
ments, we  commend  for  election  to  that  office 
the  present  incumbent,  Judge  James  Gilfillan, 
a  man  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  high 
position. 

The  following  is  the  platform  adopted  : 

1.  The  Republicans  of  Minnesota  reaffirm 
the  cardinal  principles  of  their  party,  which 
have  become  the  established  policy  of  both 
State  and  national  governments  :  The  unity 
and  indissolubility  <  f  the  nation,  and  the 
equal  rights  and  just  protection  of  all  men 
before  the  law. 

2.  That  on  the  prominent  questions  of 
the  day  we  favor  th  it  policy  of  finance  which 
shall  steadily  keep  in  view  a  return  to  specie 
payments. 

3.  A  tariff  strictly  for  revenue,  yet  so  ad- 
justed as  to  be  least  burdensome  and  most 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  home  industry 
and  lab  r. 

4.  We  demand  that  all  railway  and  other 
corporations  shall  be  held  in  fair  and  just 
subjection  to  the  law-making  power,  consti- 
tutionally exercised. 

5.  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  progres- 
sive and  liberal  policy  of  the  Republican 
party,  in  its  well  defined  and  clearly  an  • 
nounced  purpose  to  foster  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  by  a   judicious    system    of  internal 


improvements,  having  for  their  object  the 
enlargement  of  facilities  and  reduction  in 
cost  of  transportation  for  inter-State  com- 
merce. 

6.  That  to  the  Republican  party  is  justly 
due  the  honor  and  credit  of  securing,  for  the 
first  time,  recognition  by  foreign  governments 
of  full  and  complete  rights  of  citizenship, 
in  reversal  of  the  monarchical  doctrine  that 
a  subject  cannot  absolve  himself  from  alle- 
giance to  his  sovereign  by  naturalization 
under  our  laws. 

7.  Commends  the  State  government  and 
points  to  the  reduction  of  taxes. 

8.  That  the  example  of  Washington  in  re- 
fusing to  b  •  a  candidate  for  a  third  Presiden- 
tial term,  and  the  affirmance  of  President 
Grant  of  that  principle,  is  one  we  sacredly 
cherish,  and  we  should  regard  a  departure 
from  it  a  dangerous  innovation. 

9.  That  we  approve  of  the  present  Repub- 
lican National  Administration,  and  especially 
the  earnest  efforts  to  collect  the  revenue,  to 
prevent  and  punish  fraud,  to  expose  past 
violations,  and  to  guard  against  their  recur- 
rence in  the  future. 

10  That  we  indorse  the  policy  of  adjust- 
ing difficulties  between  this  and  foreign  na- 
tions by  arbitration  instead  of  war,  and,  as 
friends  of  justice,  peace,  and  humanity,  we 
shall  hail  the  day  when  this  policy  shall  be 
adopted  throughout  the  world. 

1  i .  A  grateful  people  can  never  forget  the 
services  of  her  soldiers,  and  it  is  due  to  them 
that  liberality  and  generosity  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  matters  of  back-pay,  bounties,  and 
pensions. 

12.  That  since  the  purity  and  permanency 
of  free  institutions  of  government  depend 
upon  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  among  the  people,  the  Republican 
party  of  Minnesota  reaffirms  its  conviction 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  not  only  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  common  school 
system,  but  to  do  all  that  is  needful  so  as  to 
increase  its  efficiency  so  as  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  wise  and  generous  education  to 
every  child  within  its  bor  lers. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  ticket  will 
be    elected  by    a  considerable  majority. 

...The  Republican  State  Convention  of  Ore- 
gon, assembled  on  the  11th  ult.  An  "  inde- 
pendent "  convention  met  at  Salem,  the  cap- 
itol,  on  the  preceding  day.  The  principal 
business  was  to  make  a  nomination  for  Con- 
gress in  place  of  George  A.  La  Dow,  deceased. 
There  are  three  candidates  :  Republican, 
Henry  Warner  ;  Democrat,  Lafayette  Lane, 
(son  of  General  Joe  Lane  ;)  Independent, 
G.  M.Whitney.  Mr.  La  Dow  was  elected  by 
only  302  plurality.     The  Independent  voter . 
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so  called,  has  decreased  and  tlie  Temperance 
vote  will  be  given  for  Mr.  Warner.  The  vote 
last  year  was,  Republican  9,340  ;  Democrat 
9,642;  Independent  6,350.  The  prospects 
are  favorable. 

...The  Maryland  Democrats  held  a  stormy 
State  Convention,  and  nominated  John  Lee 
Carroll,  as  Governor ;  Levin  Woolford,  Comp- 
troller, and  C.  J.  M.  Gwynn,  Attorney  General. 
These  nominations  are  denounced  by  Mary- 
land Democrats,  outside  of  Baltimore,  as 
being  made  by  dictation  of  a  corrupt  ring, 
formed  by  an  alliance  with  the  Catholic  pre- 
lacy and  X->riesthood,  and  Democratic  mana- 
gers, who  are  making  riches  out  of  politics. 
Their  platform  reads  in  the  main  like  good 
Republican  doctrine.  The  first  resolve  quotes 
from  Thomas  Jefferson's  statement  of  a 
party's  true  purposes  : 

"  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of 
whatever  State  or  persuasion,  religious,  or 
political ;  the  support  of  the  State  govern- 
ments in  all  their  rigbts  as  the  most  compe- 
tent administrations  for  our  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti- 
republican  tendencies  ;  the  preservation  of 
the  general  Government  in  its  whole  consti- 
tutional vigor  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad  ;  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civil  over  the  military  au- 
thority ;  economy  m  the  public  expenses, 
that  labor  may  be  lightly  hardened :  the 
honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  the  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith  ;  the  diffu- 
sion of  information  and  the  arraignment  of 
all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason  ;  free- 
dom of  religion  ;  freedom  of  the  press  ;  free- 
dom of  the  person  under  the  protection  of 
the  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury  impartially 
selected." 

There  is  nothing  to  oppose  in  these  opinions. 
They  are  such  as  we  have  long  since  enforced, 
and  the  Democracy  departed  from.  They  then 
protest  against  a  high  protective  tariff,  want- 
ing only  one  for  revenue;  against  the  multipli- 
cation of  Federal  offices  and  the  abuses  of  its 
patronage,  which  tend  to  dwarf  the  States 
and  to  corrupt  free  institutions:  Demand 
that  agriculture,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, labor  and  capital,  should  be  the  equal 
care  of  well-regulated  governments  : — 
Protests  against  any  increase  of  the  circu- 
lating currency,  and  favors  specie  resump- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment  : — 
Opposes  railroad  subsidies  or  other  monopo- 
lies.    The    sixth  resolution   treats    of  State 


affairs,  the  public  schools  and  the  good  order 
prevailing.  The  last  commends  the  nominees 
and  party. 

..  The  Mississippi  Democracy  have  been 
compelled  to  yield,  in  appearance,  at  least, 
to  the  public  denunciation  of  the  "color 
line"  barbarism.  At  their  State  Convention, 
August  5,  they  did  so,  protesting  of  the 
Republican  party,  "you're  another,"  and 
shouting,  "  It's  not  nie,  but  that  other  fellow, 
Uncle  Sam,  who  did  the  naughty  thing.'1- 
To  the  clearest-minded  man  in  Southern 
Democratic  ranks,  Colonel  Lamar,  is  due  the 
sagacity  which  avoids  the  appearance  of  this 
atrocity.  Like  their  Maryland  friends,  they 
are  content  to  steal  the  livery  of  Heaven 
wherein  to  serve  the  other  place.  Their 
platform  abounds  with  "glittering  general- 
ities." They  first  christen  themselves  as  the 
"Democratic  and  Conservative  party;  "  in- 
voke God's  blessing  and  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  who  favor  an  honest  and  economi- 
cal administration ;  they  declare  that  they 
recognize,  and  will  maintain  the  civil  and 
political  equality  of  all  men.  as  established 
by  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments  ; 
favor  the  education  of  all  children  in  public 
schools  ;  the  election  of  honest  men  to  office  ; 
economy  in  public  affairs  ;  biennial  legisla- 
tive sessions  ;  an  impartial  judiciary  ;  dis- 
countenance special  legislation  ;  ask  encour- 
agement of  agriculture  by  relief  from  burden- 
some taxation  ;  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures ;  a  more  elevated  standard  of  official 
life  ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  river  levees  by  aid 
of  the  general  Government ; — these  are  fol- 
lowed by  denunciations  of  the  State  Republi- 
can administration,  and  the  following  resolve, 
heralded  as  an  anti- color  line  declaration  : 

"  That  we  cordially  invite  the  voters  of  all 
the  people  of  both  races,  to  unite  vigorously 
with  us  in  the  approaching  canvass  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  give  success  to  the  forego- 
ing principles,  and  thus  to  secure  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  the  blessings  of  an  honest, 
economical  government,  administered  by 
able,  efficient  and  competent  public  officers." 

W.  L.  Hemingway  was  nominated  for 
State  Treasurer.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  W.  T. 
Martin  jind  0.  R.  Singleton,  all  ex-Confeder- 
ate soldiers,  are  in  the  field  for  Congress. 
These  brave  collections  of  words  are  an  evi- 
dence to  the   Republican  voters    and  others 
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loyal  to  the  National  idea,  to  be  careful  of 
the  men  and  their  antecedents,  for  whom 
they  vote. 

OTHER  CONVENTIONS. 

The  "  convention  of  colored  editors,"  held 
at  Cincinnati,  0.,  on  the  5th  ult.,  was  as- 
sembled under  the  advice  of  Governor  Pinch- 
back,  Louisiana,  Frederick  Douglass,  Sr., 
Prof.  Langston  and  others.  Its  attendance 
was  considerable  and  its  deliberations  impor- 
tant. 

The  delegates  and  newspapers  represented 
were :  G.  C.  Jackson,  American  Citizen,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.;E.  D.  Shaw,  Planet  Tennessee; 
L.  H.  Douglass,  Elevator,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
P.  B.  S.  Pinchback  and  S.  T.  Ruby,  of  Lou- 
isiana ;  Gr.  Sella  Martin,  Republican,  Concor- 
dia, La.;  J.  H.  Burch,  Grand  Era,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  Win.  M.  Gibbs,  Pacific  App  al "; 
P.  H.  Clark,  Spectator,  Galveston ;  David 
Young,  Concordia  Eagle,  Louisiana  ;  B.  W. 
Arnett  and  H.  W.  Turner,  Christian  R  cor der, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Parham,  National 
Monitor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chas.  Bell,  Colored 
Citizen  ;  T.  M.  Chester,  Progressive  American, 
New  York  ;  and  W.  Gr.  Brown,  Terre  Bonne, 
La.  Peter  H.  Clark,  of  Cincinnati,  was  se- 
lected as  President.  It  had  been  proposed 
to  change  the  conference  into  a  convention, 
but  under  the  advice  of  a  letter,  signed  by 
Frederick  Douglass,  J.  A.  Emerson,  and  J.  G. 
Barbadoes,  and  after  earnest  debate,  it  was 
resolved  to  call  a  national  convention,  to  be 
held  at  Nashville,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
April,  1876.  Three  delegates  from  each 
State,  and  one  additional  for  every  twenty- 
five  thousand  colored  population  and  frac- 
tional part  thereof,  and  one  from  each  Terri- 
tory, excepting  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  shall  have  four,  are  to  be  elected.  A 
Press  Association  was  formed,  as  also  a  Cen- 
tennial Committee  charged  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  volume,  which  shall  give  the  origin 
of  the  negro,  ancient  history  of  the  race,  its 
introduction  to  the  New  World,  and  the  ne- 
groes position  for  the  century  past,  in  battle, 
marine,  school  house,  pulpit,  platform,  pro- 
fessions, press,  business  and  labor,  in  litera- 
ture and  politics,  and  sketches  of  the  negro 
martyrs. 

EDUCATION. 

...The    annual    meeting    of    the    National 


Educational  Association  was  held  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota.  Papers  were  read  by 
or  from  D.C.  Gilman,  President  John  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  B.  Angell, 
President  University  of  Michigan;  John  Eaton, 
Jr.,  National  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington^.  C;  DuaneDoty,  Superintend- 
ent Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan;  A.  P. 
Marble,  Superintendent  Public  Schools, Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  Leon  Trousdale,  State  Super- 
intendent Public  Instruction,  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  W.  F.  Phelps,  President  State  Normal 
School,  Winona,  Minn.;  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb,  City 
Normal  School,  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  William 
W.  Folwell,  President  State  University,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.;  Lewis  Felmeri,  Professor  of 
Pedagogics  at  the  University  of  Klausenberg, 
Austria;  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  Superintend- 
ent Public  Instruction,  Frankfort,  Ky.;  J.  B. 
Merwin,  editor  American  Journal  of  Education, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Henry  Kiddle,  Superintendent 
Public  Schools,  New  York  City.  The  sub- 
jects of  agriculture  and  polytechnic  instruc- 
tion, country  schools,  health  in  the  school- 
room, school  record-books,  course  of  study  in 
high  schools  and  colleges,  German  pedagogy, 
education  in  the  Southern  States,  Centennial 
Anniversary,  caste  in  education,  State  school 
laws,  art  in  education,  co-ordination  of  schools 
with  the  State,  etc., were  among  the  principal 
topics  discussed.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President — 
W.  T.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota.  Secretary— W. 
D.  Hinkle,  of  Ohio.  Treasurer— A.  P.  Mar- 
ble, of  Massachusetts. 

COTTON STATE    RAILROAD     CONTROL REVENUE 

AND  FINANCE. 

...The  Cotton  Exchange  Convention  met 
at  Greenbriar,  White  Sulpher  Springs,  W. 
7a.  since  the  last  review.  The  President 
was  John  Phelps,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange.  Delegates  were  present 
from  Mobile,  Charleston,  Savannah.  New 
Orleans,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Memphis,  Selma, 
Montgomery.  Charlotte,  Sc.  Louis,  Nashville, 
Augusta,  Athens,  Ga.,  Galveston  and  Louis- 
ville, and  the  Convention  numbered  about 
one  hundred  persons.  The  discussions  re- 
lated to  the  simplification  of  cotton  exchange, 
forwarding,  packing  and  transportation, 
though  the  Southern  members  had  an  eve  to 
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politics  as  usual,  by  inviting  "Boh"  Toombs 
to  participate  in  their  prceedings. 

,..A  notahle  meeting,  or  Convention,  was 
held  July  20.  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  Railroad 
commissioners  were  present  from  four  or  five 
States.  The  object  was  to  compare  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  on  railroad  supervision 
and  discuss  the  different  policies  pursued. 

...A  natiunal  meeting  of  greenback  theo- 
rists, under  the  designation  of  "Industrial 
Convention,"  was  called  for  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, by  a  committee,  appointed,  their  call 
stated,  for  this  purpose,  at  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Industrial  Convention  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  held  at  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  in  November,  1874.  The  call 
proposed  to  inquire  why  "the  national 
wealth  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  that  wealth  are  growing  poorer." 
They,  therefore,  ask  for  the  election  of  del- 
egates without  regard  to  existing  parties. 

...The  colored  citizens  of  Virginia  met  by 
delegates  in  Convention  at  Richmond,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  to  consider  their  condition 
in  tli at  State. 

...What  is  known  as  the  "National  Green- 
back Convention  " — no  connection  with  the 
Indianapolis  affair — met  at  Detroit  on  the 
25th  alt. 

CONVENTIONS    CALLED. 

...Wednesdaj',  September  1. — Reunion  of 
all  former  Union  and  Confederate  Soldiers  in 
Caldwell,  Ohio,  to  continue  three  days. 

Wednesday,  September  8. — Pennsylvania 
Democratic  State  Convention  at  Erie. 

Wednesday,  .  September  8. — Wisconsin 
Democratic  State  Convention,  at  Milwaukee. 

Wednesday,  September  8. — Maryland  Re- 
publican State  Convention,   at  Westminster. 

Wednesday,  September  1 5. — Nebraska  Re- 
publican State  Convention,  at  Kearney,  to 
nominate  three  candidates  for  justices  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  six  candidates  for  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
voted  for  at  the  general  election  to  be  held 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Constitution,  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  October  next. 

Wednesday,  September  15. — State  Labor 
Reform  Convention    of  Massachusetts.     The 


practical  nullification  of  the  ten  hour  law  is 
the  chief  point  of  appeal. 

October  2~. — Convention  to  discuss  the  in- 
ternal revenue  reform,  and  in  favor  of  specie 
resumption.  The  movement  originated  with 
a  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
tobacco  interest,  who  met  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, last  May. 

...At  a  recent  meeting  of  business  men  held 
in  New  York,  the  following  twenty-five  dele- 
gates were  appointed  to  attend  the  Cincin- 
nati Convention,  and  a  series  of  hard-money 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

Messrs.  F.  K  Thurber,  Lloyd  Aspinwall, 
S.  D.  Babcock,  A  L.  Earle,  George  W. 
Clarke,  Fred  A.  Conkling,  George.  W.  Sis- 
tare,  Parker  Hardy,  D  H.  Landon,  C.  M. 
Frv,  Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  A.  A.  Low,  Wm. 
H."  Wiley,  G  A.  Merwin,  Thos  W.  Evans, 
Percy  Pyne,  John  F.  Henry,  Wm.  R.  Kirk- 
land,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Franklin  Eason  Myer, 
H.  Myer,  ClarksonN.  Potter,  John  F.  Agnew, 
C.  Delamater,  and  J.  W.  Seligman. 

This  is  a  very  strong  business  delegation, 
and  the  following,  with  other  resolutions, 
was  adopted  : 

"  That  we  inflexibly  set  our  faces  against 
all  schemes  for  currency  inflation,  or  any 
form  of  paper  currency,  'greenbacks,'  or 
otherwise,  so  long  as  that  currency  shall 
consist  of  irredeemable  promises  to  pay 
money  ;  and  we  will  not  approve  any  policy 
which  has  not  a  direct  purpose  to  establish 
the  currency  on  a  par  with  and  actually  in- 
terconvertible with  coin." 


Kentucky  Politics. — In  1871,  the  Dem- 
ocrats carried  the  City  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  by 
4,663  majority.  This  year  they  carried  it  by 
only  2,783  majority.  The  vote  was  the 
largest  ever  cast  in  the  city,  at  a  State  elec- 
tion. The  result  indicates  a  Republican 
growth.  I'  the  Republican  party  continues 
to  put  good  men  in  nomination,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  citizens  of  Kentucky 
will  recognize  in  it  the  only  political  party 
that  can  add  to  their  wealth,  and  develop 
the  wonderful  resources  of  the  State. 

When  the  Republican  party  went  out  of 
power  in  Texas,  some  three  years  ago,  it 
turned  over  to  Democracy  2,067  public 
schools,  with  5,625  teachers  and  127,672 
pupils.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  To-day, 
there  is  but  562  public  schools  in  the  State, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  pupils.  Yet  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  pretends  to  believe  in  popular 
education. 
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American  Constitutions  :  By  Franklin  B. 
Hough.  In  two  volumes,  octavo.  Albany  : 
Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  1872. 

These  bulky  and  handsomely  printed 
volumes  are  indispensable  to  the  library  of 
every  editor,  student,  politician,  and  pro- 
fessional man.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
any  private  library,  at  all  formed  for  use  in 
the  study  of  public  affairs,  is  incomplete 
without  them.  They  contain  correct  copies 
of  the  State  Constitutions  in  existence  at 
the  time  of  publication.  The  changes  that 
have  been  made  since  1872,  in  New  York, 
Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  and  Missouri, 
or  are  pending  in  Alabama  and  Texas,  can 
readily  be  ascertained  and  compared.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  preceding  Confederacy 
and  the  facts  relating  to  its  formation,  are 
given  with  clearness  and  precision.  In 
an  appendix  of  historical  value,  the  Con- 
federate Constitution  is  given,  and  the  new 
Constitution  of  West  Virginia  (1872)  is 
added.  Each  State  Constitution  is  prefaced 
by  a  brief  but  inclusive  historical  sketch,  rel- 
ative to  the  early  history  of  the  State  and 
the  steps  by  which  the  Constitution  was 
framed  and  admission  or  adhesion  to  the 
Union  obtained  and  secured.  An  admirable 
map  showing  in  a  lucid  manner  the  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  the  differing  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  and  the  several  States  at 
various  periods,  accompany  the  work,  and 
finely  lithographed  fac-similes  of  the  seals 
of  the  Union  and  the  several  States  are  given. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
work  is  a  classified  analysis  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, according  to  subjects,  thus  "showing 
by  comparative  arrangement,  every  Constitu- 
tional provision"  'in  force  at  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. A  table  of  reference  to  judicial 
decisions  is  added.  The  editing  of  this  val- 
uable work  is  admirably  done.  As  it  can 
readily  be  kept  level  with  the  changes  that 
are  made  from  time  to  time,  it  must  continue 
to  remain  a  standard  work.  The  price  of 
the  work,  $7.50  per  vol.,  is  very  reasonable, 
taking  in  view  the  great  labor  and  cost  nec- 
essarily expended.  Dr.  Hough  would  con- 
fer a  great  favor  on  the  public  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  companion  volume,  giving   all  the 


former  and  now  defunct  Constitutions,  from 
the  organization  of  the  several  States  and 
Colonies,  with  the  ante-Revolutionary  char- 
ters of  the  latter,  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  student  and  editor  to  easily  com- 
pare the  operative  instruments  with  them, 
and  thus  note  the  changes  made  in  the  or- 
ganic laws,  and  the  directions  which  such 
changes  indicate.  Such  a  volume  would  be 
a  worthy  accession  to  our  Centennial  litera- 
ture. 

Social  Science  and  National  Economy: 
By  Robt.  Ellis  Thompson,  M.  A.,  Professor 
of  social  science  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia:  Porter  and  Coates, 
1875. 

This  compendious  and  compact  text  book, 
as  it.  modestlv  claims  to  be,  is  something 
more  than  that.  Its  review  of  the  different 
schools  of  "Political  Economy."  known  as 
"  cosmopolitical"  and  "national"  schoois, 
and  its  broad  and  vigorous  support  of  the 
latter,  places  Prof.  Thompson  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  those  who  follow  Carey  and 
the  American  and  German  views.  There  is 
one  feature  and  that  the  fundamental  ar- 
rangement of  the  work,  which  will  commend 
it  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  prove  at- 
tractive to  specialists  in  the  same  studies. 
The  preface  explains  this  better  than  any 
other  words  can  :  "The  form  of  the  book  is 
entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment under  the  three  rubrics,  "production, 
distribution,  consumption.'  "  The  method 
pursued  of  itself  excludes  "that  artificial 
and  symmetrical  distribution  of  its  parts," 
which — the  author  believes — sacrifices  life 
and  reality  to  the  system.  The  Professor 
believes  that  he  has  shown  that  social  science 
is  not  "up*  in  the  clouds,"  but  "one  that 
touches  on  human  life  and  the  world's  his- 
tory at  all  points."  The  result  is  not  a  re- 
hash of  that  "dismal  science"  which  Carlyle 
derides  and  Ruskin  scorns,  but  a  vigorous 
and  animated  treatise  full  of  interest  and  the 
warmth  of  human  effort. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  Pkople. 
By  J.  A.  Green,  M.  A.,  Examiner  in  the 
School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With 
Maps  and  Tables.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brother,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.   1875. 

This  admirable  volume  is  a  marked  tribute 
to  the  crowing  influence  of  the  Democratic 
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spirit  and  philosophy,  which  recognizes  in 
the  movement  of  the  masses — the  great  un- 
derlying elements  of  social  life  and  historical 
growth — rather  than  in  the  exceptional  lives 
of  single  and  exceptional  men — the  true  law 
of  historical  statement  and  progress.  It  is 
in  another  form  the  application  ofTaine's 
critical  law,  whereby  the  great  French  critic 
constructs  from  the  aesthetic  works — the 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  literature  —  of 
any  age  or  nation,  the  life  of  the  epoch  and 
people  out  of  which  they  came.  In  truth 
this  is  the  application  of  the  Democratic  idea 
to  regions  from  which  heretofore  it  has 
been  largely  excluded.  Mr.  Green  admir- 
ably states  it,  when  he  declares  his  work  "  is 
a  history,  not  of  English  kings  or  conquest, 
but  of  the  English  people."  He  has  passed 
lightly  over  martial  deeds,  not  caring  to  make 
"a  drum  and  trumpet  history"  of  foreign! 
wars  and  adventures,  court,  political,  and  di- ! 
plomatic  intrigues,  "to  dwell,  at  length,  on 
the  incident  of  that  constitutional,  intellec- 
tual and  social  advance  in  which  we  read 
the  history  of  the  nation  itself. "  Admirably 
has  this  aim  been  attained,  and  the  work  is 
one  that  should  be  in  every  library. 

Our  Next  Door  Neighbor. — A  winter  in 
Mexico.  By  Gilbert  Haven.  With  illustra- 
tions and  maps.     Harper  and  Brothers,  1875. 

This  admirably  printed  and  illustrated 
book  is  a  great  disappointment.  Practically, 
our  "Next  Door  Neighbor"  are  the  people  of 
whom  we  know  the  least,  unless  it  be  those 
American  communities  to  which  Mexico  lies 
next  door,  and  we  are  a  little  further  re- 
moved. Bishop  Haven's  book  will  not  en- 
lighten us,  except  as  to  a  certain  objective 
life — the  out-of-doors  on  which  the  traveler 
looks ;  the  passing  glimpses  of  every-day 
occurences  that  attend  his  peregrination,  and 
the  general  incidents  sure  to  come  within 
the  range  of  a  wide-eyed  man — like  the 
Bishop,  we  were  about  to  say.  That  must 
be  qualified,  for  no  one  not  a  bigot  can  rise 
from  a  perusal  of  this  book  and  not  note  how 
the  professional  tone  has  narrowed,  limited 
and  dwarfed  the  writer.  It  is  a  surprising 
thing  that  a  man  of  such  talents  and  exper- 
iences as  Gilbert  Haven,  could  not  get  any- 
thing more  than  what  almost  might  be  termed 
"cant"  if   we  did  not  know  him  to  be  so  sin- 


cere a  man — within  the  lids  of  such  a  volume 
as  this. 

Man  and  Beast.  Here  and  hereafter. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.     Harpers,  1875. 

This  is  a  delightful  book,  full  of  charming 
anecdotes,  attractively  illustrating  the  au- 
thors theories  that  animals  have  reason,  in- 
telligence, and  probably  souls.  It  is  a  comfort- 
ing theory  to  render,  as  it  dignifies  human  na- 
ture, and  teaches  a  more  kindly  spirit  to  our 
so-called  dumb  associates,  friends  and  ser- 
vants. 

Macready's  Reminiscences  and  selection 
from  his  Diary  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  one  of  his  Execu- 
tors.    Harpers,  1875. 

Books  relating  to  the  theater  and  actors 
are  always  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  they  relate  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  charm  and  hold  on  the 
"mimic  stage."  This  is  probably  due  some- 
what to  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere apart  from  our  own.  This  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  class, 
but  whether  it  will  add  to  the  general  estimate 
of  Macready's  character  is  another  question. 

NEW    PUBLICATION. 

Received  from  the  Secretary,  The  Bulletin 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  and  the  valu- 
able Annual  Report  for  1874.  Also  the  Au- 
gust No.  of  the  American  Exchange  and  Re- 
yiew,  a  magazine  devoted  to  Finance,  Insur- 
ance, Tiansportation  and  other  business  in- 
terests. 


It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  the  ultra  Demo- 
cratic sheets  of  the  South  venting  their 
wrath  upon  old  Confederate  leaders,  like 
Forrest  and  Pillow.  It  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  some  representative  Southern  men 
are  using  their  influence  to  advance  liberal 
ideas.  When  Democracy  begins  to  abuse  a 
man,  North  or  South,  we  have  some  hope  of 
that  man's  future.  This  is  the  gentle  com- 
pliment paid  to  General  Forrest,  by  the  Vin- 
dicator, of  Nachitoches,  Louisiana,  for  ad- 
dressing a  colored  meeting  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  as  "  ladies  and  gentlemen  :" 

"  Is  there  not  some  '  swash  bucket '  about 
all  that  Forrest  said  above — some  lingering, 
hunting  desire  for  a  small  piece  of  the 
chicken  pie  ?  Forrest  was  a  blackguard  as 
a  soldier,  and  as  a  politician  he  is  worse  than 
a  boot  lick." 
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THE  EXECUTIVE. 

DEATH  OP  EX-PRESIDENT  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  July  31,  1875. 

It  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  announce  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  death  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  last 
survivor  of  his'  honored  predecessors,  which 
occurred  in  Carter  county,  East  Tennes-ee, 
at  an  early  hour  this  morning. 

The  solemnity  of  the  occasion'which  called 
him  to  the  Presidency,  with  the  varied  na- 
ture and  length  of  his  public  services,  will 
cause  him  to  be  long  remembered  and  occa- 
sion mourning  for  the  death  of  a  distin- 
guished public  servant. 

As  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,. it  is  ordered  that  the  Executive 
Mansion  and  several  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  be  draped  in  mourn- 
ing until  the  close  of  the  clay  designated  for 
his  funeral,  and  that  all  public  business  be 
suspended  on  that  day. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  cause  suitable  honors  to 
be  paid  on  the  occasion  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead.      .  U.  S.  GRANT. 

By  the  President  : 

John  L.  Cadwallader, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

international  counterfeiting  scheme. 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  21,  1875. 
His  Honor  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  ycu  that 
a  note  has  recently  been  received  from  the 
British  Minister  at  this  capital,  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  an  association  of 
counterfeiters,  with  headquarters  at  Barce- 
lona, who  have  already  placed  a  quantity  of 
counterfeit  twenty-franc  notes  in  circulation, 
and  likewise  counterfeit  gold  pieces  of  the 
value  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  francs  each 
(Napoleons,  Jabelinas,  and  sovereigns.)  The 
association,  it  is  said,  are  now  preparing  to 
issue,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  Bank  of  England 
notes,  and  1, QUO  franc  notes  on  the  Bank  of 
France,  which  nutes,  to  the  amount  of  12,- 
000,000,  are  to  be  taken  to  New  York,  where 
a  single  banker  is  to  see  to  their  emission. 
The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  to  be  put 
in  circulation  at  London  and  Frankfort, 
through  the  medium  of  bankers. 

The  person  who  made  the  disclosure  says 
he  has  seen  these  notes,  and  iliat  the  paper 


of  the  counterfeits  is  identical  with  that  made 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  These  facts  are  com- 
municated to  you  with  the  request  that  you 
will  give  the  matter  such  consideration  as 
you  may  deem  proper. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Hamilton  Fish. 

THE    VIRGINIUS  INDEMNITY. 

The  amount  of  the  indemnity  from  Spain, 
growing  out  3f  the  capture  of  the  Virginius, 
has  been  received  by  this  Government,  and 
is  ready  lor  distribution.  Claimants  to  any 
share  therein  should  address  the  Department 
of  State, 

PASSPORTS    FOR    TRAVELERS. 

American  travelers  complain  of  frequent 
annoyance  from  officers  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  consequence  of  their  not  being  fur- 
nished with  passports.  American  citizens 
about  to  proceed  abroad  would,  therefore,  do 
well  to  provide  themselves  with  these  safe- 
guards, which,  if  not  procured  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  here,  can  be  obtained  at 
any  of  the  United  States  legations  in  foreign 
countries. 

MINISTER     BADEAU. 

The  President  has  signed  the  commission 
of  Adam  Badeau,  to  be  minister  resident  at 
Brussels. 

TEEASUfiY    DEPARTMENT. 

INTERNAL    REVENUE    DISTRICTS. 

The  President  has  issued  an  order  consoli- 
dating the  First  and  Second  Internal  Reve- 
nue districts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  William 
B.  Elliot  has  been  retained  as  collector.  The 
consolidated  district  will  be  known  as  the 
First  District. 

GOLD    SALES    FOR    AUGUST. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York  has 
been  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  sell  gold  during  the  month  of  August 
as  follows,  viz  :  One  and  a  half  million  on 
the  first  and  third  Thursdays  each,  and  one 
million  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays 
each.  The  total  amount  to  be  sold  is  live 
million  dollars. 

COINAGE. 

The  following  is  the  full  report  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  different  mints  throughout 
the  country  for  the  fiscal  year,  completed 
June  30,  LS75,  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  the 
mints.  *  The  first  table  covers  the  coinage  of 
the  mint  of  Philadelphia  : 
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PHILADELPHIA: 


Gold. 

Pieces.           Value. 

Double  ea  les 

238,910    84.778.200 

Eagles 

38,060:        380,600 

Half  eagles 

Three  dollars 

Quarter  ea°Tes 

345             1.740 

20                   60 

900             2,2",0 

Dollars  

201               '  20 

Totals 

278.2l8i  65.162.870 

Silver. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

476.800 

4,415,000 

2,003,800 

11, GUI 

4,580,60< 

8476,800 

Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars 

Twenty  cents 

Dimes  

2,2.7,500 

500,910 

2.200 

458,060 

Totals 

11.457.2" 

$3,645,510 

Minor. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

1,893,000 

418,000 

12,318,500 

894. 650 

12.540 

123,185 

Totals 

14,629,5U 

230.375 

Total 

26,394,95> 

$9,038,755 

SAN 

PBAHCISCO    MINT. 

Gold. 

Pieces.          Value. 

1,300,000  $26,00  i,000 

Eagles  

10.000         100.000 

20,000         100.000 

. 

Total 

1,330,OOOJ$26,200,000 

Silver. 

Pieces. 

3,379,000 
958,000 

492."  0 
15,000 

3,430,000 

Value. 

83,379,0-0 

Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars 

479,000 
123,00j 

Twenty  cents 

Dimes       

3,000 
343,000 

Total  

8,274,001 

.84.327,000 

CARSOX    CITY    MINT. 


Gold. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

98,497 
11.924 
20,383 

81,969,940 

119,240 

101,915 

Total  

130,804 

82,191,095 

Silver. 

Pieces.    !      Value. 

Trade  dollars 

1,841,700;  81,841,700 

334,000)        167,000 

1,316                 658 

Half  dollars     

885,000 

88,500 

Total I  3,062,016 

$2,097, 8*>8 

Total  gold  at  the  three  mints-,  pieces, 
1.739,062;  value,  $33,553,965;  silver,  pieces, 
22,823,216;  value,  $10,070,368. 


Minor  coinage  pieces,  14,629,500;  value, 
$230,375. 

Total  of  all  coinage:  pieces,  39,191,778; 
value,  843,854,708. 

The  coinage  of  trade  dollars  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1875,  amounting  to 
$5,697,500,  exceeds  that  of  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  by  $2,180,600,  and  is  more  than 
half  the  entire  coinage  of  silver  dollars  from 
1793  to  1874,  a  period  of  81  years.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  finance  bill,  January  14, 
1875,  the  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  mint 
has  been  largely  of  subsidiary  silver  coin, 
the  mints  on  the  Pacific  coast  also  furnishing 
their  quota,  when  not  otherwise  engaged  in 
coining  gold  and  trade  dollars.  The  opera- 
tions in  subsidiary  silver  coin  represent  the 
workings  of  about  seven  months,  as  prior  to 
December  last  the  coinage  was  confined  main- 
ly to  gold  and  trade  dollars.  As  compared 
with  last  year's  operations  the  excess  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  in  subsidiary  sil- 
ver coin,  is  about  $2,000,000.  The  opera- 
tions in  gold  show  a  decrease  at  the  Phila- 
delphia mint,  as  compared  with  the  last 
fiscal  year,  which  is  attributed  to  the  fact 
that,  during  the  year,  which  ended  June  30, 
1S74,  that  institution  was  busily  engaged  in 
there-coinage  of  gold  coin,  under  the  provis- 
ion of  the  coinage  act  of  1873.  The  gold  coin- 
age at  San  Francisco  and  Carson  shows  an  in- 
crease for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1875,  of  nearly  $6,000,000.  The  coinage  for 
the  month  of  July  of  this  year  is  as  follows: 


Philadelphia.... 
San  Francisco.. 
Carson  City 


Gold. 


$172,000 
1,780,1,00 


1  Subsidiary 
silver  coin. 

8325,302 

728,000 

72,000 


Total.. 


,..$1,952,000 


$1,125,302 


The  new  refinery  of  the  mint  at  San  Fran- 
cisco having  been  completed,  and  now  in 
successful  operation,  and  the  capacity  of  the  I. 
other  mint  refineries  greatly  increased,  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  all  the  mixed  bullion 
produced  in  the  United  States  can  be  advan- 
tageously parted  at  the  mints,  and,  with  the 
new  machinery  and  appliances  added  to  the 
coinage  mints,  that  the  out-turn  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  will  be  more  than  doubled. 
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UNITED  STATES  CURRENCY. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of 
United  States  currency  outstanding  on  31st 
July,  1875 : 

Old  demand  notes <fe         69,877  50 

L<  gal-tender  notes,  new  issue 36,9-3-1,852  0.) 

Legal-tendc  notes,  series  ot  1874 55,388,311  00 

Legal-tender  notes,  series  of  186 J 279,941,945  0;) 

Legal  tender  notes,  series  of  1875 2,470,000  00 

One-vear  notes  of  18(53 66,525  00 

Two-yeai    notes  of  1863 20.850  00 

Two-year  coupon  notes  of  1863 26,800  0) 

Compound   interest  notes 371,470  (JO 

Fractional  currency,  first  issue 4,328,265  16 

Fractional  currency,  second  issue 3,139,813  13 

Fractional  currency,  third  issue 3,164,181  12 

Fractional  currency,  fourth  issue, first 

series 6,711,663  68 

Fractional     currency,     fourth     issue, 

second     series 1,783,566  55 

Fractional     currency,     fourth    isMie, 

third  series 5,995,158  70 

Fractional  currency, 'fifth  issue 16.022,744  76 

Total $416,456,123  60 

TWENTY-THIRD    CALL     FOR    FIVE-TWENTIES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  gives  no- 
tice that  the  principal  and  accrued  interest 
of  the  bonds  hereinbelow  designated,  known 
as  "  Five-twenty  bonds,"  will  be  paid  at  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  on  and  after  the  28th  day  of 
October,  1875,  and  that  the  interest  on  said 
bonds  will  cease  on  that  day.  That  is  to 
say,  bonds  of  the  #act  of  February  25,  1862, 
dated  May  1,  1S62,  as  follows  : 

COUPON  BONDS : 

$50— No.  23501.  to  No.  25088,  inclusive. 

$100— No.  75001  to  No.  90697,  inclusive.' 

$500— No.  38201  to  No.  44248,  inclusive. 

$1,000— No.  108001  to  No.  120936,  inclusive. 

REGISTERED    BONDS  : 

$50— No.  2126. 

$100— No.  16744  to  No.  16749,  inclusive. 

$500— No:  9155  to  No.  9158,  inclusive. 
$1,000— No.  3S074to  No.  38087,  inclusive. 
$5,000— No.  12321  to  No.  12328,  inclusive. 
$10,000— No.  19342. 

Of  the  amount  outstanding,  embraced  in 
the  numbers  as  above,  $14,830,550  are  cou- 
pon bonds,  and  $66, 650  are  registered  bonds. 

The  above  mentioned  numbers  include  all 
the  bonds  issued  under  act  of  February  25, 
1862,  not  heretofore  called  in  for  redemp- 
tion. • 

United  States  securities  forwarded  for  re- 
demption should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Loan 
Division,  Secretary's  office,"  and  all  regis- 
tered bonds  should  be  assigned  to  "the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  redemption." 


SMUGGLING    ON    THE    LAKES. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  customs  officers  upon  the 
great  lakes,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  considerable  smuggling  by  fishing 
vessels  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  re- 
quiring a  closer  watch  to  be  kept  hereafter 
upon  such  vessels. 

INTERIOR     DEPARTMENT. 

UNITED    STATES    PENSION    ROLL. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  y#ar 
which  ended  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  there 
were  on  file  in  the  pension  office  76,721  ap- 
plications for  pensions,  divided  as  follows  : 
Invalid  soldiers,  40,560  ;  widows,  orphans, 
and  dependent  relations,  34,641  ;  war  of  1812, 
1,530.  There  were  added  during  the  year, 
as  follows:  Invalid,  30,280;  widows,  7,096; 
war  of  1812,  1,126;  total,  38,552;  grand 
total,  115,233.  During  the  year  the  number 
of  cases  disposed  of  were  :  Invalid,  26,145  ; 
widows.  5,474;  war  of  1812,  1,874;  total, 
36,493  ;  leaving  on  the  30th  of  June,  to  be 
disposed  of,  78,740,  or  2,019  more  than  there 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

HOW  DESERTIONS  SHALL  AFFECT  PENSION  CLAIMS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  de- 
cided that  the  record  of  desertion  shall  not 
operate  as  a  bar  to  a  claim  for  pension  where 
the  disability  or  death  shall  have  been  in- 
curred in  the  service  and  line  of  duty  after 
the  soldier's  return  to  service,  even  though 
such  service  may  have  been  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  which  his  original  term  of  enlist- 
ment would  have  expired  had  his  service 
been  continued. 

THE  PENSION  FUND. 

Of  the  thirty  million  dollars  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  payment  of  pensions  during 
the  fiscal  year  1875,  over  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  remain  unpaid,  and  have  been 
saved  by  decrease  in  the  pension  rolls. 

INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

The  following  telegram  from  Rev.  S.  D. 
Hinman,  dated  Cheyenne  River  Agency, 
August  11,  has  been  received  at  the  Interior 
Department  : 

"The  Indians  at  Cheyenne  and  Standing 
Rock  consent  to  go  to  Red  Cloud  for  grand 
council.  We  have  directed  the  agent  to 
furnish  them  rations  for  the  journey.     There 
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will  probably  be  three  thousand  Indians 
present  at  the  council,  besides  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail 
agencies.  It  is  important  that  presents 
should  be  sent  for  them  and  horses  ordered 
to  be  purchased.  The  failure  to  remove  the 
whites  from  the  Black  Hills  is  still  causing 
us  trouble." 


tween  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  first  column  of  figures  shows  the 
rates  of  postage  on  half  ounce  letters  in  1  861; 
the  second  column  gives  the  rates  in  1875,  and 
the  last  column  shows  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion : 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

SICK    LEAVES. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  paragraph  186,  revised  reg- 
ulations for  the  army,  of  1863,  and  a  strict 
compliance  therewith  in  future  is  enjoined: 
Leaves  of  absence  on  account  of  sickness 
will  not  be  granted  to  officers  to  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  military  department  within 
which  they  are  stationed,  unless  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  medical  officer  shall  explicitly 
state  that  a  greater  change  is  necessary  to 
save  life,  or  to  prevent  permanent  disability. 
Nor  will  sick  leaves  to  go  beyond  the  depart- 
ment limits  be  given  in  any  case,  except  of 
immediate  urgency,  without  the  previous 
sanction'  of  the  War  Department. 

NAVY   DEPARTMENT. 

INSULT    TO    A    CONSUL. 

Commodore  Amoien,   Acting  Secretary  of 
the   Navy,   August    12,    received    from  the 
Acting    Secretary  of  State  a   dispatch  from 
Tripoli,    dated   August  7,  stating    that   the 
American  consul  there  and  his  lady  had  been 
insulted  by  Tripolitan   sailors,  and   asking 
whether  any  of  our  vessels  of  war  could  con- 
veniently  reach    that  point.      Orders    were 
issued  that  the  United  States  steamer  Hart- 
ford, Captain  Harmony,  now  at  Port  Said,  en 
'route  home  from   the   Asiatic    station,  pro- 
ceed to  Tripoli  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and 
demand  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  insult 
be  arrested    and   punished.     Rear    Admiral 
Worden,  commanding  the  European  station, 
was  also  instructed  to  keep  himself  advised 
of  the  circumstances,  and,  if  necessary,  send 
other  vessels  to  Tripoli  to  act  with  the  Hart- 
ford. 


COUNTRIES. 


Rates, 
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GENERAL   POST  OFFICE. 

POSTAGE    REFORM. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  reduc- 
tions made  in  the  rates  of  letter  postage  be- 


Argentine  Republic 

Australia 

Austria •' 

Africa,  (Spanish  Possessions) 

Azores  .  

Belgium 

Bolivia  (via  Panama) 

Brazil 

Balearic    Islands 

Canada,  Dominion  of 

Chili  (via  Panama) 
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China 
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Faroe  Islands. ... 

Great  Britain * ... 
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Iceland    
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Turkey  
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THE  PEOPLE  A  NATION:   THE  UNION  PERPETUAL. 


THE     DEMOCRATIC     STATES     EIGHTS    AND    SECES- 
SION   HERESY    DISPROVED. 

Ten  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
close  of  that  great  conflict  of  arms,  which 
resulted  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 
The  great  object  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  was  to  maintain  its  exist- 
ence and  power  over  one  united  national 
domain,  and  to  continue  our  people  as  one. 
Those  who  were  for  the  Union,  could  not 
consent  that  any  portion .  of  the  people  who 
had  enjoyed  its  blessings,  should  become 
their  enemies.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1861, 
President  Lincoln,  speaking  in  his  inaugu- 
ral to  the  whole  people,  and  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  for  the 
Union,  said,  ' '  we  are  not  enemies  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies."  And  again,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1865,  he  concluded  his 
last  inaugural  with  the  memorable  words  : 
"  With  malice  toward  none  ;  with  charity  for 
all ;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations."  This  was  the 
spirit  and  these  the  purposes  which  ani- 
mated Union  soldiers  and  Union  citizens 
through  the  whole  contest.  Those  only  who 
fought  for,  or  favored  disunion,  made  the 
grave  mistake  of  endeavoring  to  make  ene- 
mies of  friends,  and  aliens  of  citizens.  And 
now  when  ten  years  have  passed  away,  we 


claim  that  the  whole  people  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  "  not  enemies,  but  friends,"  and  re-echo 
a  sentiment  affirmed  in  a  recent  letter  of 
Henry  W.  Hillard,  of  Georgia,  that  the 
whole  people  shall  say,  "the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  our  Government,  its 
flag  is  our  flag,  its  constitution  is  our  consti- 
tution; let  us  be  true  to  them  all,  now  and 
forever  ;"  to  which  I  will  add,  and  let  us  be 
friends  now  and  forever  ! 

We  of  the  North  have  stretched  forth  our 
hands  in  honest,  fraternal  feeling,  to  say  that 
if  the  conflict  gave  rise  to  animosities,  these 
shall  henceforth  be  bygones  forever. 

THE    NATION'S    PATRIOTS. 

But  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
while  we  entertain  "malice  toward  none,  and 
charity  for  all,"  the  dictates  of  duty,  of 
patriotism,  truth,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Republic,  demand  that  we  shall  never  cease 
to  speak  the  praises  of  those  who  made  sac- 
rifices to  save  the  Nation's  life.  On  this 
subject,  silence  is  a  crime,  which  none  will 
invite,  save  only  those  whose  sympathies  are 
with  and  for  treason,  or  whose  reason  and 
judgment  are  blinded  by  passion  or  error. 
A  people  who  could  consent  to  reward  patri- 
otic sacrifices  with  silence,  or  could  agree 
that  treason  should  have  no  word  of  censure, 
would  be  wanting  in  the  spirit,  courage,  or 
honesty  to  preserve  a  nation's  life. 

VALUE    OF   THE    AMERICAN   UNION. 

The  American  Union  is  valuable  in  every 
respect ;  it  is  disadvantageous  in  none ; 
and  because  of  all  this,  we  can  not  afford  to 
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close  our  eyfes  to  the  promulgation  of  any- 
political  creed  or  principle  which,  may  im- 
pair its  power,  or  endanger  its  perpetuity, 
or  ultimately  accomplish  its  overthrow.  A 
political  heresy  may  he  taught  so  plausibly 
and  so  persistently,  that  it  may  he  honestly, 
though  erroneously,  believed.  But  the  hon- 
esty with  which  it  may  be  entertained  does 
not  mitigate  its  danger,  but  makes  it  all  the 
more  formidable.  The  rebellion  grew.out  of 
a  political  doctrine  or  creed,  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  National  Constitution  ;  and  unless 
this  be  abandoned,  there  can  be  no  assured 
safety  for  the  Republic  hereafter. 

THE  HERESY. 

We  may  properly  inquire  whence  that 
erroneous  doctrine  originated,  and  what  it 
was,  and  as  the  physical  power  of  the  rebel- 
lion was  crushed  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  rightful  National  Government,  so  let  the 
people,  through  all  time,  by  the  sublime 
power  of  reason  and  logic,  crush  out,  and 
keep  in  detestation  forever,  the  political 
heresy  which  led  to  the  great  revolt. 

A  HISTORICAL  REVIEW ORIGIN  OF  THE  HERESY. 

Whence,  then,  and  what  the  heresy  ? 

The  answer  to  this  requires  a  brief  histor- 
ical review. 

Prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  there 
were  thirteen  colonies,  subject  to  the  British 
crown.  Though  the  colonies  were  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  their  people  were  "fellow 
subjects'1''  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  many  re- 
spects "  one  people,'"  (2  Dallas,  470).  These 
colonies  always  maintained  the  idea  of  a 
Union  which  should  make  the  people  "one." 

In  1642  "  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land" were  organized  into  a  Union,  by  arti- 
cles which  declared  it  a  duty  "  to  enter  into 
a  present  consociation  amongst  ourselves, 
that  as  in  nation  and  religion  so  in  other  re- 
spects we  be  and  continue  one." 

In  1697,  William  Penn  made  a  proposition 
of  Union  by  a  "plain  scheme,"  which  he 
originated.  Again,  in  1754,  delegates  from 
seven  colonics,  all  north  of  the  Potomac, 
came  together  in  Congress,  at  Albany,  when 
Ben  Franklin  presented  a  plan  of  "a  general 
government,"  and,  in  defending  it,  he  said 
lie  looked  upon  the  colonies  ;'as  so  many 
counties  gained  to  Great  Britain,"  thus  forci- 
bly presenting  the  idea  of  unity.     This  plan 


was  dreaded  in  England  "as  the   keystone 
of  Independence,"  and  it  failed. 

Massachusetts  recommended  a  Colonial 
Congress  to  arrest  the  tyranny  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and,  in  1765,  nine  colonies  were  repre- 
sented in  such  an  assemblage,  which  finally 
united  in  a  Declaration  of  Rights  common 
to  all. 

In  1773,  Samuel  Adams,  a  Massachusetts 
Republican,  conceived  the  idea  of  "An 
American  Commonwealth,"  to  create  which 
he  urged  a  "  Congress  of  American  States." 

In  1774,  Massachusetts  recommended  the 
assembling  of  a  "Continental  Congress." 
Delegates  appointed  from  twelve  colonies,  in 
some  by  conventions  of  the  people,  and  in  oth- 
ers by  the  representative  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, assembled  at  Philadelphia,  September 
4,  1774.  Their  proceedings  show  that  they 
acted  in  the  name  of  "the  good  people"  of 
the  colonies,  and  they  issued  a  Declaration 
of  Rights,  in  which,  among  other  things,  they 
asserted  "a  right  in  the  people  to  participate 
in  their  legislative  council."  The  congress 
of  delegates,  deriving  their  authority  directly 
from  the  people,  (3  Dallas,  199),  with  unde- 
fined powers,  amply  exercised  for  all  pur- 
poses of  general  welfare,  with  no  colonial 
restraint,  continued  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tion until  superceded  by  a  new  and  more 
limited  government,  created  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation.  This  Continental 
Congress,  or  its  successor,  with  delegates 
similarly  chosen,  proclaimed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  July  4,  1776,  and 
made  it  law,  without  any  colonial  sanction. 
This  Declaration,  made  "in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the 
colonies"  recognizes  no  compact  of  colonies — 
no  fader  a  or  mere  league — but  in  its  first 
sentence  affirms  that  the  people  are  "one 
people." 

The  colonies  separately  made  no  declara- 
tion of  Independence.  New  State  govern- 
ments were  created  in  compliance  with  recom- 
mendations of  Congress,  from  which,  doubtless, 
originated  the  idea  of  engrafting  on  our 
present  Constitution  a  power  by  which  the 
United  States  are  bound  to  "guarantee  to 
every  State  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." This  Congress  was  sovereign  and 
supreme  for  all  national  purposes,  (3  Dallas, 
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545.  Am.  Archives  4,  series  122).  It  as- 
serted the  power  to  4ncorporate  a  national 
bank,  (Rep.  Compt.  Currency,  1873).  It 
invested  Washington  with  almost  absolute 
powers  for  a  term  of  six  months,  including 
the  right  to  arrest  and  imprison  citizens. 

Ethan  Allen  was  right,  when  he  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga  "'in 
the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Con- 
tinental Congress."  The  Congress  was  only 
less  powerful  than  the  Almighty.  The 
States  were  subordinate.  On  the  day  when 
Independence  was  declared,  Franklin, 
Adams  and  Jefferson  were  appointed  by 
Congress  to  prepare  a  device  for  a  Great 
Seal.  On  the  10th  day  of  August,  1776,  they 
reported,  and  recommended  as  a  national 
motto,  E  pluribus  unum—from  many,  one — in 
accord  with  the  grand  idea  of  the  Declara- 
tion—  One  People. 

But  there  were  enemies  of  independence, 
of  free  government,  of  national  unity  then, 
as  there  have  been  since. 

John  Dickinson,  a  delegate  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  an  "  ora- 
tor against  the  Declaration,"  and  whom 
John  Adams  called  "the  bell  wether  of  the 
aristocratic  flock,"  was  one  of  this  class. 
He  was  appointed,  under  a  resolution  of  June 
11,  1776,  one  of  a  committee  to  "  digest  the 
form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  into 
between  the  colonies." 

ARTICLES    OF    CONFEDERATION. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  the 
work  of  his  hand.  They  were  reported  to 
Congress,  July  12,  1776,  and  finally  adopted 
by  Congress,  November  15,  1777.  After 
many  efforts  to  amend  them,  subsequently  a 
copy  was  engrossed,  June  26,  1778,  they 
were  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification, 
and  took  effect  with  the  ratification  of  Mary- 
land, March  1,  1781. 

They  did,  indeed,  declare  the  union  of  the 
States  "perpetual,"  but  they  created  only  a 
"Confederacy,"  a  mere  league  of  friendship 
"between  the  States,"  with  no  Judicial  De- 
partment, and  with  no  Executive  head,  save 
only  "  a  Committee  of  the  States,"  to  sit  in 
the  recess  of  Congress.  They  abolished  the 
former  National  Government,  and  created  a 
compact,  with  but  few  and  ineffectual  powers. 
This  feeble  Confederacy,  with  no  power   to 


execute  laws,  appealed  to  the  States  to  "abide 
by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  by  the 
Confederation  submitted  to  them." 

The  Articles  were  adopted  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary conflict,  when  there  was  no  tine 
for  grave  deliberation  sufficient  to  create  a 
permanent  government,  and  only  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  for  the  existing  condition  of  affairs. 
(4  Jeff.  Cor.,  444.  1  Story,  271,  note.)  Mad- 
ison, in  describing  the  defects  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, says  :  the  States  failed  to  comply  with 
the  Constitutional  requisitions,  they  en- 
croached on  the  Federal  authority,  they  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  nations  and  treaties,  they 
trespassed  on  the  rights  of  each  other,  there 
was  a  want  of  concert  in  matters  where  com- 
mon interest  required  it,  there  was  no  guar- 
anty to  the  States  of  their  Constitutions  and 
laws  against  internal  violence,  (for  Massa- 
chusetts was  already  in  insurrection  in  1787,) 
there  was  no  power  in  the  Confederacy  to 
enforce  its  laws  or  requests  against  the  peo- 
ple or  the  States,  and  it  was  insisted  that 
"  as  far  as  the  Union  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
league  of  sovereign  powers  and  not  a  political 
constitution  by  which"  they  would  "become  one 
sovereign  power,''''  it  seemed  lito  follow  from  the 
doctrine  of  compacts  that  a  breach  of  any  "of  the 
Articles  by  any  of  the  parties  absolves  the 
other  parties  from  their  respective  obliga- 
tions, and  gives  them  a  right  of  dissolving  the 
JJnion  altogether,"  and  finally  unnumbered 
evils  grew  out  of  the  multiplicity,  mutability 
and  injustice  of  the  laws  of  the  States. 

This  fearful  array  of  evils  and  defects  is 
enough  ;  but  these  are  only  a  part  of  those 
which  experience  proved  to  exist  and  history 
recorded. 

Story  has  truly  said,  that  the  Confedera- 
tion totally  failed ;  its  glory  departed ;  it 
stood  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name  ;  it  was 
only  as  a  decayed  monument  of  the  past,  in» 
capable  of  any  enduring  record  ;  and  it 
paused  at  the  very  door  of  that  common  sep- 
ulchre of  the  dead,  whose  inscription  is — 
Nulla  vestigia  retrorsum. 

It  was  to  supply  defects  and  avoid  evils  like 
these,  and  others  which  they  and  all  history 
suggested,  that  the  Constitution  was  created. 

THE    CONSTITUTION — CONDITIONS   OF    THE    UNION. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  a  resolution 
was  moved  and  carried,  in  Congress,  in  obe- 
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d-ience  to  instructions  from  the  legislature  of 
Isevr  York,  recommending  a  Convention,  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Monday 
in  May  of  that  year,  to  so  amend  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  to  render  it  "adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Crovernment  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union." 

The  States  adopted  the  recommendation — 
save  only  Rhode  Island.  The  representa- 
tives of  twelve  States  met  at  the  time  and 
place  recommended,  and  finally  adopted  the 
Constitution,  Sept.  17,  1787,  by  resolution 
directed  it  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  "  that  it  should  after- 
wards be  submitted  to  a  Convention  of  dele- 
gates, chosen  in  each  State  by  the  people 
thereby  *  *  *  for  their  assent  and  ratification. " 
The  letter  transmitting  the  Constitution 
to  Congress,  agreed  to  by  the  Convention, 
and  signed  by  the  great  name  of  Washing- 
ton, says  that  "in  all  our  deliberations  on 
this  subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  view  tbat 
which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of 
every  true  American,  the  consolidation  of 
our  Union,  in  which  is  involved  our  pros- 
perity, felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national 
existence.'" 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1787,  Congress, 
by  resolution,  submitted  the  Constitution  to 
the  several  State  legislatures,  "in  order  to 
be  submitted  to  a  Convention  of  delegates,  cho- 
sen in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof.''' 

FIRST    CONGRESS A    NATIONAL    GOVERNMENT. 

The  Conventions  were  called  ;  the  Consti- 
tution was  ratified  by  eleven  of  them.  Con- 
gress, in  session  in  Xew  York,  by  resolution, 
appointed  the  first  Wednesday  in  January, 
1789,  for  the  choice  of  Electors  of  President. 
The  Electors  were  chosen.  They  met,  and 
elected  George  Washington  President;  and. 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1789.  the  First  Con- 
gress met.  under  the  Constitution.  Wash- 
ington, soon  after,  was  inaugurated,  and  the 
new  government,  with  its  national  Constitu- 
tion, went  into  operation. 

This  created  a  national  government,  and 
perfected  a  nation  which  all  others  can  recog- 
nize, and  with  which  they  can  treat.  This 
enabled  our  people  to  realize  that  image 
which  Martin  Luther  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  "addressed  one  of  his  grand  letters  Au 
die  Deutches  Notion,  (To  the  German  Nation,)" 


which  to  every   German  Republican  of  Eu- 
rope is  the  object  of  his  Jiopes  and  ambition  : 

" In  the  German  Fatherland, 

"Where  Germans  all  as  brothers  glow!" 

The  Continental  Congress,  from  its  first 
meeting,  September  4,  1774,  to  March  1, 
1781,  exercised  ample  powers,  and  carried 
on  a.  national  government. 

The  Government,  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  from  March  1,  1731,  to  March 
4,  1789,  was  a  mere  confederacy — a  federal 
government,  a  compact,  a  league  between 
States,  and,  like  another  and  more  recent 
confederacy,  but  in  a  different  form,  it  fell 
before  the  national  life  and  power  of  a'  na- 
tional government  and  constitution. 

The  Confederacy  was  properly  called  a 
federal  government.  The  Government,  under 
the  Constitution,  was  generally  called  by  its 
founders  a  "national  government,"  though, 
sometimes,  "the  federal  government,"  by 
force  of  previous  habit ;  but  the  name  by 
which  it  may  be  called  can  not  change  its 
real  character. 

THE     STATES    RIGHTS    PARTY FALSE    AND    TRUE 

THEORY    OF    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

In  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution, there  was  a  party — as  there  has 
been  ever  since,  and  yet  is — so  imbued  with 
local  pride,  jealousy  and  rivalry,  so  narrow 
in  its  views,  that  it  could  not  rise  to  the 
comprehension  of  national  unity,  and  wel- 
come a  national  power  as  broad  as  the  Union. 
and  a  citizenship  as  wide  as  the  world.  This 
was  and  is  the  so-called  party  of  "  States 
Rights." 

It  failed  in  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  and  it  has  ever  since 
sought,  by  a  false  construction  of  the  words, 
meaning  and  objects  of  that  instrument,  to 
give  it  an  effect  and  purpose  inviting  discord, 
secession,  war,  and.  finally,  national  extinc- 
tion. 

This  false  construction  of  the  Constitution 
teaches  : 

1.  That  the  Government  was  created  by  the 
States — that  "each  State  acceded,  as  a  State, 
and  is  an  integral  party"  to  a  compact  of 
States,  "its  co-States  forming  to  itself  the 
other  party." 

The  true  theory  is  that  the  Constitution  and 
government  it  ordained  were  created   by   the 
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people,  through  delegates  by  them  chosen. 
The  States  did  not  create  the  national  gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  it  has  recon- 
structed and  created  anew  some  of  the  origi- 
nal States,  and  created  twenty-four  new 
States.  (Appx.  Daws  Abr.,  sec.  2,  p.  10. — 
Story,  Const.,  sec.  314,  n. — McPherson  Hist. 
Reconstruction.) 

2.  The/Wse  construction  teaches,  that  the 
States  are  "united  by  a  compact,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  a  Constitution' ' — a  mere 
faidera— league  of  States. 

The  true  construction  is,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion unites  the  people  into  one  nation  ;  that 
it  creates  no  compact  of  States — no  more 
than  a  State  Constitution  creates  a  compact 
of  counties  or  townships  ;  that,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, power  is  delegated  directly  by  the 
people  to  departments  and  officers,  to  be  ex- 
ercised directly  over  the  people,  over  States. 
and  for  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  for 
purposes,  to  a  limited  extent,  well-defined. 
The  government  results  from  the  mutual 
agreement  of  the  people  among  themselves. 
It  is  a  national  government,  not  absolute, 
but  limited  in  its  powers. 

3.  The  false  construction  teaches,  that  the 
government  is  not  ' '  the  exclusive  or  final 
judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  itself ;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
compact  among  parties  having  no  common 
judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
for  himself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  the 
mode  and  manner  of  redress.'''' 

In  other  words,  the  thirty-seven  States  are 
thirty-seven  independent  judges,  each  au- 
thorized to  decide  when  the  laws  and  meas- 
ures of  the  National  Government  are  proper, 
and  whether  they  or  any  of  them  will  submit 
to  such  laws,  measures,  or  officers  elected  to 
execute  them.  This  assumes  that  the  States 
entered  into  a  compact,  and  may  withdraw 
from  it  ;  that  as  they  made,  they  may  un- 
make it ;  that  as  independent  nations  some- 
times judge  of  treaties,  construe  them,  and 
withdraw  from  them,  if  their  judgment  be 
not  admitted,  so  may  States  lawfully  do  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  Congress. 
This  is  the  ground-work  of  null if  cation,  seces- 
sion and  rebellion.  It  assumes  that  forcible 
opposition,  under  State  authority,  to  national 
laws  or  officers,  is  legal,  and  so  not  treasonable. 


The  true  theory  is,  that  on  all  judicial  ques- 
tions, confided  to  the  national  Judiciary,  it 
is  the  supreme  and  final  judge ;  and  on  all 
" political  questions,"  the  national  Legisla- 
tive and  Executive  powers  are  supreme  ; 
and  on  questions  of  proper  treaty  jurisdic- 
tion, which  execute  themselves,  the  President 
and  Senate  are  supreme.  All  who  disregard 
this  supremacy  may  be  punished,  in  pursu- 
ance of  law  ;  and  organized  voluntary  forcible 
resistance  is  treason. 

4.  From  this  false  construction  results  the 
other  false  theory,  that  every  citizen  owes 
an  allegiance  to  the  State,  which  makes  it 
his  duty  to  obey  it,  rather  than  the  National 
Government,  and  that  State  nullification  and 
secession  make  rebellion  against  the  National 
Government  a  duty. 

The  true  theory  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  "submit  to  the  powers  that 
be,"  and  that  as  the  national  authority  is 
supreme,  so  is  the  national  claim  of  allegi- 
ance to  it  supreme. 

5.  The  false  construction  teaches  what  Pres- 
ident Buchanan,  backed  by  Attorney  General 
Black,  said,  in  his  message  of  December,  1861, 
that  the  Constitution  has  not  "delegated 
to  Congress  the  power  to  coerce  a  State 
into  submission  which  is  attempting  to 
withdraw,  or  has  actually  withdrawn  from  the 
Confederacy."  In  plain  words,  this  was  in- 
tended to  mean  that  the  Government  has  no 
right  to  suppress  a  rebellion,  and  every  sol- 
dier who  marched  under  the  Union  banner 
for  that  purpose,  violated  the  Constitution  ! 
Vile,  detestable  heresy  ! 

The  true  theory  is,  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment has  the  power  of  self-preservation  ; 
is  in  duty  bound  to  suppress  rebellion  ;  that 
soldiers  who  fought  for  that  purpose  per- 
formed a  grand  and  solemn  duty,  and  are  to 
be  esteemed  patriots  ;  while  all  who  hold 
otherwise  are  traitors,  either  at  heart  or  in 
effect,  either  through  ignorance  or  false 
teachiug.  Woe  unto  those  by  whom  they 
may  be,  however  honestly,  deceived  ! 

The  true  theory  is,  that  political  sovereignty 
requires  for  its  exercise,  a  territory,  a  people 
and  organized  government.  (4,  Madison's 
Writings,  517.)  In  our  system,  political 
power  is  divided  between  a  national  govern- 
ment,  which — for  purposes   defined  in   the 
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Constitution,  and  others  incidental — is  su- 
preme over  one  entire  territory,  one  united 
people,  the  supreme  judge  of  its  powers ; 
while  subordinate  to  this,  are  State  govern- 
ments, with  powers  defined  in  State  Consti- 
tutions, supreme  for  those  purposes  ;  and  to 
that  extent  they  may  exercise  State  rights, 
which  duty,  interest  and  the  Constitution, 
all  demand  shall  be  guarded  with  jealous 
and  zealous  care. 

These  two  concurrent  systems  of  govern- 
ment, and  tbe  people,  all  together,  constitute 
a  nation,  and  include  absolute  sovereignty. 
The  supreme  government  operates  on  people 
and  territory,  irrespective  of  State  lines,  as 
such  ;  it  is  self-existent  and  self-sustaining  ; 
for  whenever  it  employs  State  machinery,  it 
is  for  the  supreme  purpose,  and  so  is  a  part 
of  the  supreme  machinery  ;  and  this  it  has 
power  to  maintain,  by  guaranteeing  State 
governments,  if  necessary,  as  its  own  crea- 
tions, so  that  the  Republic  can  never  perish. 

The  heresies  to  which  I  have  alluded  were 
first  proclaimed  in  the  most  emphatic  form, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
famous  and  infamous  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions  of  1798.  They  threatened  prac- 
tical realities,  in  the  South  Carolina  nullifi- 
cation ordinance  of  1832,  which  declared  cer- 
tain revenue  laws  of  Congress  void — affected 
to  make  it  unlawful  for  government  officers 
to  perform  their  duties  under  them,  and  de- 
clared a  purpose  on  the  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina, if  the  laws  were  enforced,  to  ' '  proceed 
to  organize  a  separate  government,"  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign ;  they  culminated  in 
the  ordinances  of  secession,  in  1860  and  1861, 
by  which  eleven  States  declared  themselves 
absolved  from  all  connection  with  the  Union, 
erected  themselves  into  a  Confederacy,  and 
waged  a  war  of  rebellion  to  maintain  separa- 
tion and  the  existence  of  a  hostile  confede- 
racy. 

The  right  of  revolution,  for  sufficient  causes, 
exists  in  every  people  ;  it  justified  our  fath- 
ers in  proclaiming  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  establishing  a  new  govern- 
ment. But  those  who  enacted  secession,  in 
1860  and  1861,  did  not  pretend  to  exercise 
any  right  of  revolution,  or  find  any  justifica-  J 
tion  for  its  exercise.  They  asserted  a 
Constitutional  right,   deduced   from   the  polit- 


ical heresies  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
They  did  not  admit  the  war  they  made,  to 
be  rebellion,  or  civil  war,  but  a  war  for  what 
they  asserted  as  the  rightful  existence  of  the 
Confederate  States. 

War  may  be  carried  on  for  many  purposes 
— for  conquest,  to  punish  or  prevent  a  wrong 
from  a  foreign  nation  ;  for  national  integrity, 
and  sometimes,  perhaps — greater  and  better 
still— for  principle. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  REBELLION PRESERVATION 

OP  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  war  waged  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
had  two  objects  :  to  preserve  the  Union  un- 
broken, and  to  establish,  so  far  as  precedent 
and  power  can  establish,  forever,  a  principle 
that  the  political  heresies  which  gave  rise  to 
rebellion  will  not  be  tolerated  in  practice,  and 
are  not  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Constitution. 

It  would  be  a  barren  victory  indeed,  to 
have  re-established  the  authority  of  the 
National  Government  over  the  insurrection- 
ary States,  and  yet  to  have  changed  none  of 
the  opinions  which  gave  rise  to  rebellion. 
That  would  be  a  Union  by  force,  resting  on 
principles,  for  a  time  suppressed,  but  await- 
ing only  opportunity  to  re-appear  in  a  new 
rebellion. 

If  all  these  heresies  were  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  such,  if  there  were  now  no 
considerable  number  or  formidable  class  of 
men  found  to  proclaim  them  or  make  con- 
verts to  them,  then  a  discussion  of  them 
would  only  be  of  historic  value — of  value  as 
a  warning  to  shun  them  in  the  future.  This 
would  justify  the  people  in  keeping  in  mem- 
ory the  arguments  against  them. 

But  if  these  heresies  are  not  entirely  aban- 
doned, if  they  have  formidable  supporters, 
if  there  be  danger  of  their  advocacy  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  a  majority  in  any  one  State, 
and  still  more,  if,  by  a  political  party  or- 
ganized in  all,  and  powerful  in  some,  if  not 
in  many  of  the  States,  then  it  is  a  duty  to 
meet  them  at  every  step,  and  cease  not  until 
no  formidable  class  can  be  found  to  '"do 
them  reverence." 

The  preservation  of  the  Republic  is  the 
first  and  highest  duty  of  all  citizens .  What- 
ever may  endanger  this,  is  an  evil  greater 
in  magnitude  than  any  which  can  arise  in 
relation  to  revenues,  currency,  expenditures, 
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administration — greater  than  any  other  po- 
litical question  which  can  claim  attention. 

THE   DANGER   AHEAD. 

Wisdom  in  theory  and  practice,  on  any  or 
all  these  subjects,  will  he  of  comparatively 
insignificant  value,  if  the  seeds  of  national 
dissolution  are  germinating  in  the  heart  or 
rnemhers  of  the  Republic.  The  people 
should  understand  that  the  danger  is  not  past ! 

In  the. very  nature  of  things  it  cannot 

be  so. 

"  Convince  a  man  against  his  will — 
And  he'U  be  of  the  same  opinion  still. " 

Whole  States  may  he  conquered  by  force  ; 
large  numbers  may  be  persuaded  or  con- 
vinced, but  time,  and  the  example  of  sound 
political  doctrines  administered  by  their 
friends,  are  requisite  to  work  a  permanent 
universal  and  entire  change  of  opinions  and 
purposes.  The  dictates  of  common  experi- 
ence and  prudence  then  admonish  us,  that 
if  we  would  save  the  Republic,  if  we  would 
avert  the  danger  of  another  civil  war,  the 
administration  of  the  Government  must  be 
kept  in  the  hands  of  its  friends,  whose  politi- 
cal doctrines  are  deep-seated,  undoubted, 
and  outspoken. 

The  danger  is  not  past.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1867,  the  late  Vice  President  of 
the  so-called  Confederacy,  published  a  book 
to  prove  that  in  the  late  civil  war  the  Gov- 
ernment  was  wrong,  and  the  South  was 
right — a  book  whose  very  title — "  The  War 
Between  the  States" — is  a  perpetual  re-as- 
sertion of  the  States  Rights  heresies,  which 
were  employed  to  justify  secession.  There 
has  been  no  war  ' '  between  the  States. ' '  Ohio, 
neither  alone,  nor  in  concert  with  other 
States,  ever  made  war.  The  Constitution 
says,  "no  States  shall  engage  in  war  ;"  but 
South  Carolina  did  so  in  spite  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  National  Government  made  war  to 
suppress  rebellion.  Every  soldier  from 
Rhode  Island  was  a  soldier  of  the  nation,  but 
not  of  the  State.  He  represented  a  majesty 
and  power  as  wide  as  the  continent  which  is 
spanned  by  the  Union. 

Stephens'  book  finds  a  wide  sanction  in  the 
press  and  public  opinion  of  too  many  States, 
and  he  has  since  been  elevated  to  Congress, 
there  to  reassert  in  subdued  tone  the  theory 
of  State  "compact"  in  these  words  :  "  In  the 
workings  of  our  complex  system,  under  our 


Federal  Republic,  each  State  is  a  distinct  polit- 
ical organism,  retaining  in  itself  all  the  vital 
powers  of  individual  State  government  and 
development,  while  to  all  the  States,  in  joint 
Congress  assembled,  are  delegated  the  exercise 
of  such  powers  and  such  only,  as  relate  to 
extra-State  and  foreign  affairs."  (Cong.  Rec, 
January  5,  1874.) 

Here  is  a  reassertion  of  the  doctrine  of 
"compact"  between  the  States.  Here  is  a 
denial  under  all  circumstances  of  rights  which, 
in  certain  cases,  the  National  Government 
may  have — of  the  right  to  suppress  insur- 
rection in  and  against  the  States — of  the 
right  to  " guaranty"  and  reconstruct  State  gov- 
ernments ;  of  the  right  to  enter  a  State  to 
suppress  rebellion  against  the  National  Gov- 
ernment ;  of  the  right  to  protect  or  enforce 
some  civil  rights  of  citizens. 

Yet  these  are  rights  which  are  infra — not 
extra- State. 

The  danger  is  not  past.  Within  the  last 
year,  two,  at  least,  of  the  leading  law  jour- 
nals of  the  South  have  made  able  arguments 
in  support  of  these  heresies,  and  the  politi- 
cal press  has  teemed  with  the  same  views, 
while  statesmen  and  orators  have  not  been 
wanting  to  employ  the  power  of  a  mistaken 
logic  on  the  same  side. 

The,  danger  is  not  past.  In  July,  1864,  Gen- 
eral Early,  of  the  so-called  Confederate  forces, 
attempted  the  capture  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital— some  of  his  soldiers  fell  in  battle  and 
were  buried  in  trenches  near  Fort  Stevens. 
On  the  11th  day  of  December  last,  their 
bodies  were  exhumed  and  reinterred  at 
Grace  Church,  near  Silver  Spring.  That 
was  right.  No  word  of  mine  will  ever  dis- 
parage the  courage  or  even  deny  the  honesty 
of  purpose  to  the  great  mass  of  Confederate 
soldiers.  This  can  not  be  said  of  all  who  led 
the  rebellion,  and  much  less  of  many  in  the 
North  who  never  rejoiced  in  Union  victories* 
and  mourned  only  at  Confederate  defeats. 

After  the  ceremonies  of  reinterment,  on 
the  occasion  referred  to,  ' '  the  selected  orator 
of  the  occasion,"  in  his  oration,  very  prop- 
erly congratulated  his  audience  that  they 
were  permitted,  "  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Federal  Capital,"  without  molestation, 
to  perform  the  sad  offices  of  sympathy  and 
^ove.     But  he   proceeded   very   improperly 
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to  say  "  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  prohibits  secession  by  a  State — 
that  President  Lincoln  was  X3ledged  to  a 
platform"  hostile  to  rights  guaranteed  to 
the  Southern  States  "by  the  terms  of  their 
compact  when  they  consented  to  form  a  Fed- 
eral Union  ;"  that  secession  was  "  the  most 
formal,  dignified  and  truly  Republican  method 
known  under  our  system  of  popular  gov eminent, " 
of  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  seceding 
States  ;  that  "Congress  has  no  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  make  war  upon  the 
States  or  their  people,  or  invade  them,"  yet 
States  may,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution, 
engage  in  war  when  "  actually  invaded,  or 
in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit 
of  delay, ' '  which  he  interpreted  to  sanction 
a  war  of  rebellion.  If  this  stood  alone,  it 
might  not  be  worthy  of  notice.  But  it  is 
only  a  sample  of  much  that  is  said  of  the 
same  sort  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Union 
— a  sample  of  sentiments  entertained  to  a 
more  limited,  but  too  large  extent,  in  all  the 
States. 

Tlie  clanger  is  not  past.  In  some  localities 
it  is  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  any  man  who 
seeks  office  that  he  wore  the  army  blue,  and 
kept  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union.  Ser- 
vice in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States, 
or  at  least  in  the  Confederate  cause,  without 
repentance  or  change  of  principle,  is  there 
the  passport  to  honor  and  office.  Our  warn- 
ing voice  should  never  cease,  until  in  every 
part  of  this  wide  Republic,  Union  soldiers 
and  citizens  shall  be  respected,  and  ac- 
counted worthy  of  every  office  for  which 
they  may  be  qualified. 

The  danger  is  not  past.  It  never  will  be, 
when  State  Conventions  of  a  great  political 
party,  like  the  recent  Ohio  Democratic  State 
Convention,  dare  not  resolve  in  express 
terms  for  national  unity,  but  employ  plau- 
sible words  denouncing  the  exercise  "  by 
Federal  authority  of  powers  reserved  to  the 
States,"  thereby  meaning  to  assert  again  the 
States  Rights  heresies  which  have  been  stated . 
No  one  can  doubt  this  meaning  when  he 
notes  the  absence  of  any  express  resolve  for 
national  unity,  so  recently  assailed  by  the 
rebellion  ;  when  he  notes  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  express  or  implied  denial  of  the  States 
Rights  heresies  ;  when  he  notes  the  fact  that 


the  platform  resolves  in  favor  of  "  a  sacred 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  government 
declared  and  put  in  practical  operation  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,"  by  which 
principles  are  meant  those  announced  in  the 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  asserting  all 
the  heresies  named,  and  so  often  endorsed  in 
previous  years  by  similar  conventions. 

The  danger  is  not  past.  In  Ohio  to-day  we 
have  a  candidate  of  a  great  political  party 
for  Governor,  who,  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1863,  in  a  speech  at  Hamilton,  said  :  "  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed, 
being  no  more  nor  no  less  than  a  great  treaty 
or  stipulation  between  the  States  in  regard  to 
their  future  conduct." 

The  danger  is  not  past.  It  is  well  known 
that  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, Florida,  Texas  and  Arkansas  went  into 
rebellion.  These  States  framed  constitu- 
tions under  Presidential  proclamations,  but 
no  one  of  them  recognized  the  doctrine  of 
the  paramount  allegiance  of  citizens  to  the 
National  Government.  Congress  refused  to 
admit  them  to  representation  on  this  basis. 
Under  the  "reconstruction  acts"  of  Con- 
gress, these  States  made  new  Constitutions, 
acknowledging  this  paramount  allegiance. 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Missouri  and  Ne- 
braska followed  their  example.  But  the 
Arkansas*  Constitution  of  1874  strikes  this 
out,  and  practically  reasserts  State  sover- 
eignty. [See  House  Reports  No.  771,  1st 
Sess.  43d  Cong.,  and  No.  2  and  127,  2?  Sess. 
43d  Cong.,  and  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  51,  1st  Sess. 
43d  Cong.] 

The  new  Constitution  of  Missouri  has  pur- 
sued the  same  course.  It  has  been  well  said 
by  Gov.  Morton  that : 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late  Vice-President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  now  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  the  representative  man  of 
Southern  opinion,  in  an  address  on  the  4th 
of  July,  at  Atlanta,  strongly  stated  the  Con- 
stitutional grounds  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  South  and  the  Democratic  party  stand. 
He  said  that  each  State  is  a  Nation,  separate 
and  independent,  and  distinct  from  all  the 
others  ;  that  the  States  being  separate  and 
distinct  Nations,  are  attached  together  only 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  a  treaty  to  which  the  States  in  their 

*    So  also  did  Tennessee  in  1870,  and  West  Virginia 
in  1871. 
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sovereign  independent  character  are  parties, 
and  not  the  people  in  their  aggregate  and 
primary  capacity.  He  represents  the  States 
as  sovereign  nations,  like  England  and 
France,  who  have  formed  a  treaty  which 
they  call  a  Constitution,  creating  an  artifi- 
cial Confederate  Government,  resting  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  separate  nations  enter- 
ing into  the  coalition.  From  this  Constitu- 
tion or  Confederacy  it  follows  that  any  of  the 
national  parties  have  a  right  to  withdraw  at 
pleasure,  and  this  is  the  doctrine  that  made 
the  rebellion  possible,  by  which  it  was  in- 
augurated, and  by  which  others  may  be  upon 
any  question,  in  any  part  of  the  country  that 
may  become  dissatisfied,  or  pass  under  the 
lead  of  rebellious  demagogues,  of  which  we 
have  now  a  living  and  pestilent  brood. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SECESSION  IN  THE  NORTH. 

This  blood-stained  and  treasonable  doctrine 
is  openly  avowed  in  the  South,  and  indorsed 
by  the  Northern  Democracy,  under  the 
phrase  and  label  of  "State  Sovereignty." 
Senator  Eaton,  of  Connecticut,  in  a  speech  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  just  before  its  ad- 
journment, last  spring,  used  the  following 
language  : 

"What  is  this  Government  ?  I  heard  an 
honorable  Senator  on  this  floor,  within  the 
last  twenty  days,  call  it  a  sovereign  Nation. 
A  curious  idea  that  Senator  has  of  a  repre- 
sentative Republic  !  This  Government  of 
ours,  this  great  confederation  of  States,  is 
not  a  Nation  ;  it  is  a  confederacy  of  Nations. 
It  is  composed  of  sovereignties.  I  know  the 
honorable  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Morton] 
stated  in  his  seat,  the  other  night,  that  there 
were  no  such  things  as  independent  sovereign 
States.  *  *  *  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  I  beg  to  ask  of  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey,  is  not  New  Jersey  a 
sovereign  State  ?  Sovereign  in  everything 
the  States  of  this  Union  are,  except  in  the 
powers  delegated  to  this  organ  of  theirs,  the 
Federal  Government.  And  a  Nation,  is  it? 
Sir,  I  should  disgrace  my  own  State,  I  should 
forget  the  names  of  Ellsworth  and  Sherman, 
if  I  did  not  denounce  that  heresy.  *  *  * 
A  certain  number  of  the  States,  eleven, 
adopted  and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Nine  was  the  minimum  limit. 
Now,  what  became  of  that  little  Common- 
wealth, so  ably  represented  on  this  floor  by 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Rhode  Island  ? 
[Mr.  Anthony.]  She  was  out  in  the  cold  a 
year  and  a  half.  What  was  she,  I  beg  to 
ask  my  friend,  the  senior  representative 
from  Rhode  Island,  what  was  she  for  that 
year  and  a  half?  Not  a  member  of  this  Na- 
tion, of  this  confederacy  of  States  ?  What 
was  she,  then  ?  She  was  one  of  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  earth,  small  though  she  was, 


and  floated  her  glorious  little  flag  over  every 
sea.  Neither  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
will  deny  that  she  was  an  independent  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  earth.  What  was  North 
Carolina,  that  refused  to  come  into  the  Union? 
One  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  earth, 
and  every  Senator  knows  it.  Yet  we  are  told 
here  that  there  are  no  independent  States. 
Those  States  were  sovereign  and  independent, 
owing  no  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  They  had  delegated  no 
powers  to  the  Federal  Government.  What 
did  they  lose  ?  I  beg  to  ask  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  what  did  Rhode 
Island  lose  of  its  sovereignty  when  it  came 
into  the  Union,  except  the  powers  it  delega- 
ted when  it  came  into  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ?*.**!  announce  that  every 
State  in  this  Confederacy  is  sovereign,  is  in- 
dependent, as  sovereign  and  independent  as 
it  was  in  1786,  except  in  the  powers  it  has 
delegated  by  the  Constitution.  I  defy  any 
man  or  Senator  to  successfully  controvert  it 
here  or  anywhere,  now  or  at  any  time.  *  * 
This  is  a  Government  of  States,  equal  States, 
sovereign  States,  independent  States.  When 
it  ceases  to  be  a  Government  of  that  charac- 
ter, may  it  be  long  after  I  have  laid  my  bones 
in  the  soil  near  my  own  river.  That  is  the 
nature  of  this  Government,  in  brief,  formed, 
by  independent  sovereigns,  formed  by  free 
States,  formed  by  equal  States." 

THE   DOCTRINE    OF    THE    REBELLION,     AND     WHAT 
IT  COST. 

Here  the  Democratic  Senator  from  New 
England  spoke  the  true  sentiments  of  his 
party,  and  proves  it  to  be  the  enemy  of  our 
National  existence.  This  Democratic  creed 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  rebellion.  It  has  cost 
this  Nation  half  a  million  of  lives,  and  bil- 
lions of  treasure.  It  has  peopled  the  land 
with  widows  and  orphans,  and  filled  it  with 
mourning. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  widely  differing 
theories  of  the  Constitution,  one  national,  the 
other  sectional;  one  commanding  respect  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  other  inefficient  and 
powerless  for  good  ;  the  one  demanding  and 
securing  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  the 
other  surely  leading  to  "discordant,  dissev- 
ered, belligerent  States,""  to  early  dissolu- 
tion and  decay  ;  the  one  makes  every  citizen 
a  representative  of  that  majesty  and  power 
which  spans  the  continent  to  which  he  owes 
his  first  and  highest  allegiance,  and  says  to 
the  world,  an  insult  to  him  will  be  avenged 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
whole  people  ;  the  other  commends  him  to 
the  pity  and  contempt  of  all  nations. 
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THE     NATIONAL     AND    THE     SECTIONAL    THEORIES 
OF    GOVERNMENT. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  offer  proofs 
at  length  in  support  of  that  true  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  hut  some  may  be  per- 
mitted here. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation  has 
again  and  again  given  it  the  conclusive  force 
of  its  great  sanction.  So  held  Jay,  and  Rut- 
ledge,  and  Ellsworth,  and  Marshall,  and  Story, 
and  Kent,  and  all  the  greatest  judicial  minds 
of  the  country.  So  held  Washington,  who 
presided  over  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  and  Hamilton,  whose  great 
intellect  did  more  than  any  other  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  to  create  and  expound 
it.  So  held  the  ablest  of  all  the  men  who 
made  it,  and  so  hold  the  greatest  of  its  many 
commentators. 

But  I  proceed  to  notice  questions  sepa- 
rately. 

1.  The  people,  and  not  the  States,  created  the 
National  Government. 

The  Constitution  is  its  own  best  interpre- 
ter. The  first  declaration  made  in  it  is  that 
"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution." 

It  is  nowhere  called  a  compact  or  confed- 
eration. The  Constitution  was  ratified,  not 
by  State  Legislatures,  but  in  each  State  by 
a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people 
for  the  purpose. 

The  ratification  of  Virginia  uses  the  laiv 
guage  "that  the  powers  granted  under  the 
Constitution,  being  derived  from  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  &c.  It  adds  a  claim  that 
the  powers  may  be  resumed  by  them  (of  course 
referring  to  the  inherent  right  of  revolution) 
but  not  by  the  States. 

Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, said  "  that  this  is  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment is  demonstrably  clear.  The  language 
(of  the  Constitution)  is  'We,  the  people,'  in- 
stead of  'We,  the  States.'  " 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  Mr.  Wil- 
son said  of  the  new  Government,  "it  is 
founded  on  the  power  of  the  people." 

Madison,  in  his  report  on  the  Virginia  reso- 
lutions, declares  that  the  Constitution  was 
ratified  by  the  "States"  only  in  the  sense 
that  a  State  "means  the  people  composing" 
the  political  society  organized  into  a  State. 


But  it  was  not  ratified  by  States,  even  in  this 
sense. 

The  Government  has  created  twenty-four 
new  States,  and  reconstructed  others,  and 
these  had  no  part  in  creating  the  Constitu- 
tion or  Government.  They  could  not  be 
parties  to  any  original  compact. 

2.  The  Constitution  is  not  a  compact  among 
the  States.  Asthepeople  created  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  follows  that  it  is  not  a  compact  among 
States,  but,  as  Chief  Justice  Jay  said,  it  is  "  a 
compact  made  by  the  people  *  *  to  govern 
themselves  as  to  general  objects  in  a  certain 
manner,"  just  as  "  every  State  Constitution 
is  a  compact  made  by  and  between  the  citi- 
zens of  a  State  to  govern  themselves  in  a 
certain  manner." 

Nathan  Dane  declares  "that  the  (original 
13)  State  governments  and  States,  as  free  and 
independent  Stites,  were,  July  4,  1776,  created 
by  the  General  Government  *  *  and  that  all 
the  State  governments,  as  such,  have  been  in- 
stituted during  the  existence  of  the  General 
Government,  and  in  subordination  to  it." 

If  all  the  State  governments  were  dis- 
solved, the  National  Government  would  still 
exist,  with  power  to  restore  or  re-create  and 
guaranty  State  governments.  The  Consti- 
tution then  is  not  the  creature,  but  may  be  the 
creator  of  States.  The  Constitution  is  not 
a  compact,  because  it  does  not  so  declare.  It 
does  declare  it  is  the  supreme  law,  and  this 
is  not  a  compact.  A  supreme  law  requires 
obedience  which  can  be  enforced.  The  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  purported  on  their 
face  to  be  a  compact  "  between  the  States." 
But  this  and  their  plan  of  government  were 
discarded,  because  of  their  impotency  and 
defects.  Instead  of  these,  a  Constitution  was 
adopted.  The  word  constitution  imports  a 
different  purpose,  and,  as  Madison  says, 
"  creates  one  sovereign  power,"  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  the  buried  Confederacy,  which  only 
followed  the  fate  of  Greece  and  the  confed- 
eracies of  antiquity. 

The  Convention  which  adopted  the  Consti- 
tution, declared,  in  the  letter  by  which  it 
was  transmitted  to  Congress,  that  in  all  their 
deliberations  they  kept  steadily  in  view  "the 
consolidation  of  our  Union." 

Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Virginia  Convention, 
declared  the  Government  to  be   "one  great 
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consolidated  natural  government  of  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  States,"  limited,  of  course,  to 
the  objects  authorized  by  the  Constitution  ; 
and  George  Mason  said  it  was  "a  national 
government,  and  no  longer  a  confederation." 

The  same,  in  substance,  was  declared  by 
Luther  Martin,  in  his  address  to  the  Mary- 
land legislature  ;  by  Chief  Justice  Yates,  in 
his  notes  ;  by  Elbridge  Gerry,  in  a  letter  to 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  ;  by  John 
Jay,  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  New  York, 
and  other  co-temporaneous  expounders 
of  the  Constitution.  (69  Globe,  131.) 

Mr.  Wilson  declared,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Convention :  ' '  This  is  not  a  government 
founded  in  compact." 

The  States,  in  fact,  had  no  power,  express 
or  implied,  under  their  Constitutions,  to 
enter  into  any  compact.  They  did  not  ratify 
the  Constitution,  but  the  people,  by  virtue  of 
a  power  never  granted  to  a  State  govern- 
ment, did. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  declared 
their  purpose  to  create  a  government,  not  a 
compact.  The  first  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Convention,  declared  "that  a  national  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  established."  The  same 
sense  and  purpose  were  expressed  when  this 
was  afterwards  changed  to  declare  for  "a 
government  of  the  United  States." 

3.  The  National  Government  is  the  exclusive 
and  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  powers. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  thirty-seven  States  could  be  separate 
and  independent  judges  of  the  national 
power,  rendering  as  many  conflicting  judg- 
ments ;  and  the  absence  of  any  defined  plan 
for  securing  concert,  or  a  controlling  deci- 
sion, by  States,  proves  that  this  was  left  to 
the  supreme  power,  whose  duty  it  is  to  act. 
The  duty  to  act  implies  the  power  to  decide. 
But  the  Constitution  itself  so  affirms.  By  it 
the  whole  judicial  power — the  power  to  con- 
strue the  Constitution  in  all  judicial  questions 
— is  given  to  national  courts.  It  is  declared  : 
"  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  under  the  Constitution  and  laws." 
The  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress,  so 
construed,  and  all  treaties,  are  declared  to  be 
"the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
judges  in  any  State  shall  be  bound  thereby." 


The  law  and  treaty-making  powers  are 
supreme,  on  all  political  and  international 
questions.  If  States  have  the  right  to  judge, 
they  must  have  the  right  to  enforce 
their  judgments,  even  by  the  exercise  of 
military  power. 

But  the  Convention  which  made  the 
Constitution  decided  there  should  be  no  such 
exercise  of  power,  in  opposition  to  the 
supreme  national  government. 

It  was  pro230sed  in  Convention  to  declare, 
in  the  Constitution,  "  that  no  act  done  by  one 
or  more  of  the  States  against  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  citizen,  under  the  authority 
of  one  or  more  of  the  States,  shall  be  deemed 
treason  :  but  in  case  of  war  being  levied  by 
one  or  more  States  against  the  United  States, 
the  conduct  of  each  party  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  war." 

This  was  rejected,  and  Luth-r  Martin  de- 
clared :  "  The  consequence  is,"  that  all  who 
forcibly  resist  the  national  authority,  "'  are 
guilty  of  a  direct  act  of  treason."  The  Con- 
vention refused,  also,  to  insert  a  clause 
authorizing  "the  torce  of  the  Union  agamst" 
States,  because  the  States  are  not  parties  to 
a  compact,  and  the  ''force  of  the  Union"  ope- 
rates against peopl>,  and  because  the  po-.ver 
to  "suppress  insurrection"  was' already  pro- 
vided. Even  under  the  Articles  of  Confede- 
ration, Congress  resol#ed  that  it  was  not 
within  the  competency  of  any  State  to  pass 
acts  for  construing  a  national  treaty.  (Story, 
364,  n.)  The  fact  that  States  usurped  this 
power,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  no 
such  power  could  be  asserted.  This  ques- 
tion has  again  and  again  been  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.,  (2.  How., 
523.) 

There  must  be  some  power  to  judge  and 
decide,  or  there  can  be  no  duty  to  obey. 
There  cannot  be  two  or  more  independent 
and  differing  judges,  for  then  it  would  be 
impossible  to  obey.  The  national  govern- 
ment is  the  final  and  supreme  judge  ;  it  is  a 
duty  of  States  and  citizens  to  obey,  and  there 
can  be  no  right  in  a  State  to  nullify  national 
laws,  or  secede  from  the  Union.  He  who  in- 
sists that  these  are  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution, declares  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution provided  the  means  of  national  sui- 
cide .' 
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The  Constitution  denies  this  at  every  step. 
It  says  the  people  made  it  for  themselves 
and  their  ' '  posterity. ' '  It  requires  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  '■guarantee  to  every  State  a  Re- 
publican form  of  government ; ' '  not  for  a  lim- 
ited time.  >ut  forever.  It  declares  that  "  no 
State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance  or 
confederation,"  or  perform  any  one  of  the 
acts  of  sovereignty  pertaining  to  the  National 
Government.  It  says  "  no  State  shall  keep 
troops  or  ships  of  war,  or  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  power." 

Secession  violates  all  these. 

4.  Every  citizen  owes  a  supreme  allegiance  to 
the  National  Government,  and  no  State  can  with- 
draw this  or  make  rebellion  justifiable. 

This  necessarily  results  from  what  has  al- 
ready "been  said.  Where  there  is  an  author- 
ized government,  with  power  to  make  laws, 
and  decide  on  their  validity,  the  duty  of  obe- 
dience can  not  be  doubted.  It  is  taught  in 
the  religion,  morality  and  political  economy 
of  every  nation. 

If  the  duty  does  not  exist  in  favor  of  the 
National  Government,  it  can  not  in  favor  of 
the  States.  It  can  only  exist  in  favor  of  the 
States  so  far  as  it  does  not  in  our  political 
system  exist  in  favor  of  the  higher  national 
sovereignty.  As  the  National  Government 
is  the  exclusive  and  final  judge,  of  its  powers, 
allegiance  to  its  judgments  is  supreme. 
Over  the  same  duties  there  can  be  no 
divided  allegiance. 

5.  The  National  Government  has  -power  to  exe- 
cute its  laws,  to  maintain  its  own  existence — to 
suppress  rebellion. 

Even  under  the  feeble  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, without  a  judiciary,  or  executive 
officers,  Madison,  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson, 
writing  of  the  refusal  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Confederated  States  to  abide  by  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress,  said:  "As  the  Con- 
federation now  stands  *  *  there  is  an  implied 
right  of  coercion  against  the  delinquent 
party."     (2  Hamilton,  Hist.  Repub.  230.) 

How  much  more  is  this  right  implied  in  a 
government  with  courts,  executive  officers, 
and  military  authority  all  its  own!  In  such 
a  government,  the  power  is  inherent. 


But  it  is  not  left  to  inference.  The  Con- 
stitution declares  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  "to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mili- 
tia to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
prress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions."  It 
results  from  the  express  power  "to make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  "  all  the  powers  of 
the  government.  The  President  is  clothed 
with  executive  power,  and  sworn  to  "pre- 
serve, protect  and  defend  the  Constitution." 

President  Buchanan  said  there  is  no  power  * 
"to  coerce  a  State."  Literally  speaking,  an 
ideal  political  corporation  is  incapable  of 
coercion,  for  it  is  invisible  and  intangible. 
But  those  who  act  in  its  name  are  visible 
and  tangible,  and  when  they  engage  in  in- 
surrection, they  may  be  coerced.  They  have 
been — most  effectually. 

The  power  to  coerce  is  so  clearly  expressed 
in  the  Constitution,  so  clearly  an  incident  of 
its  authority,  so  often  declared  by  Congress 
and  exercised,  so  fully  sustained  by  the  su- 
preme power  authorized  to  judge  and  deter- 
mine, so  essentially  "the  first  law  of  na- 
ture," exercised  by  all  nations,  the  absence 
of  it  so  fatal  to  national  existence, — that  a 
denial  of  it  is  an  assertion  that  our  fathers, 
who  professed  to  form  a  Union,  "more  per- 
fect" than  that  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, which  declared  ' '  the  Union  shall  be 
perpetual,"  were  deliberately  guilty  of  false- 
hood and  fraud,  and  provided  a  constitu- 
tional means  of  speedy  national  death! 

And  now  let  us  hope  that  no  occasion  may 
ever  arise  when  coercion  will  be  required. 
Let  us  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual  conces- 
sion in  all  that  does  not  sacrifice  funda- 
mental principle  ;  but  let  us  now  and  forever 
hold  fast  to  that  political  faith  which  is 
essential  to  make  tbe  Republic  endure  for- 
ever. 


Give  the  Dates.— It  would  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  extracts,  if  the  date  of  the  paper 
to  which  they  are  credited,  is  given  with 
their  publication.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
speeches.  If  the  time  when  delivered  is 
known,  it  should  accompany  all  extracts  or 
notices  of  the  speech.  Many  readers  would 
like  to  consult  the  original,  if  the  date  of  its 
publication  or  utterance  was  known. 
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The  recent  "scare"  in  certain  counties  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  justify  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  conditions  which  exist  in  those 
communities.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
in  the  counties  where  the  alarm  prevailed, 
the  colored  population  are  very  nearly  two 
to  one  in  excess  of  the  whites.  It  is  equally 
true,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
Democratic  State  officers  of  Georgia,  that  at 
'  the  most  recent  election  (that  of  1874),  the 
voters  of  their  own  party  cast  nearly  the 
full  number  of  votes  that  the  poll  lists 
show  them  to  be  entitled  to,  while  the  Re- 
publican votes  were  not  in  number  one-half 
the  colored  polls  alone.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  colored  voters  are  in  general  identified 
with  the  Republican  party.  When  it  is  shown 
that  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  only  36.753  Re- 
publican votes  were  cast  against  93,509  (vide 
returns  ift  Comptroller-General's  report  for 
1874)  cast  by  the  Democracy,  there  must 
surely  be  some  reason  for  it. 

These  returns  will  bear  examination.  There 
are  nine  Congressional  Districts  in  the  State. 
In  one,  the  4th,  embracing  twelve  counties, 
not  a  Republican  vote  was  cast.  In  another, 
the  8th,  embracing  sixteen  counties,  only 
twelve  were  polled.  In  another,  only  197 
were  cast.  This  was  the  7th  district,  with 
fourteen  counties  in  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  1st  district,  in 
which  Savannah  is  situated,  and  where  the 
Republican  candidate  was  Col.  Bryant,  an 
exeeptionally  determined  canvasser  and  or- 
ganizer, and  the  2d  and  3d  districts,  the 
counties  composing  which,  are  in  the  ex 
treme  southern  part  of  the  State  adjoining 
Florida  ;  the  other  two  districts,  the  5th  and 
6th,  in  which  a  tolerably  fair  vote  appears 
to  have  been  cast,  are  formed  from  the  up- 
per and  central  counties,  easily  accessible  by 
railroads,  and  with  a  number  of  large  towns 
in  them,  from  which  the  colored  voters  ob- 
tained more  intelligent  direction,  at  least, 
than  their  circumstances  allow  in  the  south- 
ern planting  region.  But  it  will  also  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  districts  where  a  tolerably 
fair  Republican  vote  was  cast,  that  the  white 
citizens  so  largely  outnumber  the  colored, 
that  following  the  general  rule  of  a  color  di- 
vision in  politics,  and  it  was  certain,  there- 


fore, that  the  Democracy  would  succeed. 
Hence,  there  is  little  reason  for  preventing 
the  minority  from  going  to  the  polls.  It  is 
only  where  the  tables  are  changed,  that  the 
minority,  backed  by  their  party  throughout 
the  State,  so  administer  the  law,  organizes  the 
social  forces,  and  manage  the  remuneration 
of  labor — all  the  machinery  being  in  their 
hands — as  to  effectually  keep  the  colored 
voter  from  the  polls. 

A  few  facts  will  establish  this.  The  figures 
are  all  taken  from  the  State  Comptroller- 
General's  Report  for  1874.  This  is  excellent 
Democratic  authority  : 

POLLS  AND  VOTE  IN  1874. 
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13,  250 

11,252 
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Second  .. 

17 

9,435 

13, 628 

12,098 

9,789 

2 

Third... 

15 

8,310 

8.  455 

8,677 

4,199 

1 

Fourth.. 

12 

11,351 

7.470 

9,236 

16 

Fifth.... 

12 

13. 023 

9,268 

12  450 

6,273 

3 

Sixth.  .. 

12 

10,687 

10,711 

10,007 

7  251 

2 

Seventh 

14 

16,^07 

3,  733 

15,092 

197 

1 

Eighth. 

16 

11,764 

11, 405 

6,822 

12 

63 

Ninth... 

J  9 

19  648 

6,300 

7  885 

2.318 

12 

114,666 

81,420 

93,  519 

36,753 

107 

The  number  of  polls,  reported  for  fiscal 
purposes  are  given,  because  the  laws  of 
Georgia,  as  passed  by  a  Democratic  Legisla- 
ture and  enforced  by  a  Democratic  State  ad- 
ministration, require  that  the  voters  shall 
have  paid  their  poll-tax  before  they  are  en- 
titled to  vote.  It  is  one  of  the  loudest  com- 
plaints made  by  the  colored  citizens  of  Geor- 
gia, that  they  being  Republicans,  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  this  poll-tax  business. 
The  foregoing  table  proves  the  truth  of  their 
complaint  on  its  very  face.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  white  Democrats  are  not  so  fully 
alive  to  their  political  duties  as  to  induce 
ihem,  in  numbers  so  nearly  equal  to  the  poll- 
tax  list,  to  have  paid  up  the  arrears,  which, 
in  Georgia,  were  and  are,  as  will  be  shown, 
quite  onerous.  In  two  instances,  the  vote 
polled  exceeds  the  poll  furnished  in  the 
Comptroller-General's  Report.  The  second 
district  shows  a  total  poll  of  20,715  ;  the  offi- 
cial vote  shows  the  number  of  ballots  to  have 
been  21,889,  an  excess  of  974  votes.  The 
Democratic  vote  therein  exceeds  the  tax-poll 
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by  2,663.  The  Republican  vote,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  less  by  1,491  votes.  In  the 
next  district,  also,  (the  3d),  the  Democrats 
gave  367  more  votes  than  the  poll  list  called 
for. 

The  Constitution  of  Georgia  has  the  follow- 
ing in  its  bill  of  rights  : 

"  §  29.  No  poll-tax  shall  be  levied,  except 
for  educational  purposes,  and  such  tax  shall 
not  exceed  one  dollar  annually  on  each  poll." 

By  the  article  on  "  Franchise  and  Elec- 
tion," the  suffragan  is  obliged  to  "have 
paid  all  taxes  which  may  be  required  of  him, 
and  which  he  may  have  an  opportunity  oj 
paying,  agreeably  to  law,  for  the  year  next 
■preceding  the  election,'"'  fyc.  Now,  no  fair  in- 
terpretation of  the  above  will  justify  as  con- 
stitutional, a  law  which  contrives  to  revive 
old  taxes,  once  disallowed,  and  then  make 
their  non-payment  a  cause  of  disfranchise- 
ment. This,  in  effect,  is  what  the  Democratic 
Legislature  of  Georgia  has  done.  In  1870, 
the  last  Republican  Legislature  passed  an 
act,  relieving  the  people  of  all  arrears  of  the 
poll-tax — the  current  year  included.  There 
had  been  great  laxity  in  the  collection  and 
payment  of  this  tax,  among  all  classes. 
There  having  been  no  provision  made  that 
year  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  this  omis- 
sion was  made  a  ground  for  the  poll-tax  re- 
mission. The  Democrats  carried  the  State 
in  1872,  by  a  process  of  organized  force  and 
ballot-box  stuffing.  The  Legislature  thus 
elected,  repealed  the  act  of  remission,  and 
declared  that  all  unpaid  poll-taxes — State 
and  local — which  are  presumably  collected 
for  the  schools,  must  be  paid  in  full,  before 
delinquents  could  exercise  the  right  of  suf- 
frage. This,  too,  in  despite  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  declaring  the  taxes  to  be 
paid  shall  be  "for  the  year  next  preceding 
the  election." 

Putting  aside  the  question  whether  this  is  a 
wise  provision  or  not,  the  Democratic  State 
reports  show  conclusively,  that  it  is  in  the 
main  only  enforced  as  against  the  colored 
voter.  That  was  the  purpose  sought,  and  it 
is  accomplished  thereby.  The  following- 
statement  of  the  poll-taxes  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury  of  Georgia,  is  of  interest  in 
this  connection : 


POLL    TAX    PAID. 

Years. 

When 
paid. 

Amount. 

Total  amount 
paid. 

1868 

1S58 

1869 
1871 

1S70 
1S73 
1874 

1871 
1873 

1872 
1S73 

1873 
1874 

§83  778  17 

$89,  77S  47 

1869 
1869 

35,5t2  45 

61  26 

35,603  71 

1870 
1870 
1870 

353  00 
2,366  92 

23  OS 

2,743  00 

1871 
1871 

37, 127  15 

9,464  77 

46,591  92 

1872 
1872 

18,162  SL 
377  65 

IS, 540  45 

1873 
1873 

S3,  538  96 
34, 104  37 

117, 643  33 

$310, 900  89 

The  above  iigures  will  show  the  Demo- 
cratic process  of  enforcing  taxes.  The  two 
first  years  given  (under  Republican  adminis- 
tration), show  a  collection  nearly  averaging 
the  last  two  years  stated  (under  Democratic 
control).  But  the  latter  are  supposed  to 
collect  the  back  poll-taxes  also.  The  totals 
given  show  "  how  not  to  doit;"  while  the 
total  of  Democratic  votes  show  how  little  re- 
gard is  paid  by  that  party,  or  by  its  officials, 
to  any  such  law  as  stands  directly  in  the 
way  of  their  control.  Charles  Nordhoff,  who 
certainly  cannot  be  deemed  unfair  to  the 
Southern  whites,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  him  in  other  respects,  says,  in  a  recent 
Herald  letter  : 

'  'A  law  of  the  State  deprives  a  man  of  his 
vote  at  an  election  who  has  not  paid  his  taxes 
for  the  year  previous.  There  is  a  poll-tax  of 
one  dollar.  'This,'  said  a  Republican  to 
me,  '  works  badly  against  our  party,  because 
the  negroes  evade  its  payment,  or  are  care- 
less about  it,  or  lose  their  tax  receipts,  and 
then  their  vote  is  vigorously  challenged,  and 
they  lose  it.'  '  Half  the  negroes  in  Georgia 
are  disfranchised  for  non-payment  of  their 
poll-tax,'  was  the  assertion  of  another  and  a 
zealous  Republican,  a  leading  man  in  the 
party.  '  Many  whites  do  not  pay  either,'  he 
added,  '  but  the  Republicans  do  not  chal- 
lenge as  vigorously  as  the  Democrats.'  " 

If  half  the  negroes  of  Georgia  are  disfran- 
chised on  account  of  non-payment  of  their 
poll-tax,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  whites 
are  legally  in  the  same  fix  ?  The  law  re- 
quires the  payment  from  all.  of  the  delinquent 
poll-tax.  It  was  first  levied  in  1868.  The 
State  Comptroller-General's  Report  again 
affords  the  facts  on  which,  in  part,  to  answer 
the  foregoing  query : 
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YEAR. 

White. 

Colored, 

Total. 

1869    

93,436 
95,000 
98, 157 
103,000 
109.  700 
115,330 

65,  251 
66, 000 
67. 159 
70,000 
82,  970 
84,  220 

158  687 

#1870  

*161  000 

1871         

165,  315 

*1872 

* 173. 000 

1873  

192.  626 

1874 

199, 550 

*  The  two  vears  thus  indicated  are  not  given  in 
the  reports  from  which  the  other  data  is  obtained. 
The  estimates  are  purposely  made  moderate. 

The  following  recapitulation  of  the  total 
poll-tax  paid  (the  year  1872  "being  estimated 
for),  will  serve  to  show  the  condition  to  which 
the  poor  man  is  reduced  in  Georgia,  hy  this 
mode  of  disfranchisement.  The  amounts  due 
for  each  year  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
the  total  polls,  as  before  tabulated.  As  the 
tax  is  limited  to  one  dollar  per  annum,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  calculating  the  amounts 
unpaid.  The  years  1868  and  1874  are  omit- 
ted, as  no  statement  of  the  polls  is  at  hand 
for  the  first  year,  and  none  of  the  collected 
tax  for  the  last  named  : 

POLL  TAX  PAID  AND  DUE. 


YEAK. 

Amt.  paid. 

Amt.  due. 

1S69 

$35  603  71 

2,743  00 

46,591  92 

18, 540  46 

117,643  33 

$123,083  19 

*158,  257  00 

1870 

1871 

118,  724  08 

1872 

*154,459  54 

1873 - 

74,981  64 

$221,122  42 

1629,505  45 

As  it  acknowledged  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  colored  voters  have  paid  their  poll-tax,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  white  voters  must  be 
debtors  to  the  State  for  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  total  delinquency.  If  we  take  the  poll 
lists  of  1873,  and  consider  that  one-half  the 
colored  voters  paid  their  tax,  we  shall  find 
$42,110  paid,  acd  the  same  amount  due  from 
them  for  that  year,  leaving  $39,796.67  due 
from  the  whites  for  the  same  period.  The 
bare  statement  of  the  several  sets  of  figures 
in  the  foregoing,  shows  tiie  design  of  the  De- 
mocracy in  the  repealing  of  the  law  of  1870, 
and  illustrates  their  method  of  administering 
the  law  against  the  negro.  They  have  made 
the  suffrage  almost  a  farce,  and  practically 
abolished  his  other  civic  rights.  And  there 
is  a  determination  to  deprive  the  colored 
citizens  of  all  participation  in  State  affairs. 


*  These  totals  are  based  on  the  polls 
in  the  preceding  table. 


The  White  League  in  Mississippi. — [The 
following  statement  is  from  a  gentleman  of 
high  character,  and  occupying  a  position 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  which  enables 
him  to  possess  accurate  information  on 
the  subject  of  his  communication.  The 
statement  is  confined  to  an  enumeration  of 
facts  and  dates,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
official  and  entirely  reliable. — Ed.  Republic] 

On  July  5th  the  loyal  people  of  Vicksburg 
held  a  4th  of  July  celebration.  Their  meet- 
ing was  invaded  by  about  25  desperadoes, 
armed  With  pistols,  who  violently  broke  up 
and  dispersed  the  assemblage.  Two  men 
were  killed  in  the  Court  House,  and  four  in- 
offensive colored  persons  subsequently  shot 
and  killed  on  the  streets  by  White  Leaguers 
armed  with  Winchester  repeating  rifles,  who 
assembled  in  large  numbers  in  the  Court 
House  square,  and  commenced  shooting 
down  colored  men  at  long  range.  The  Hon- 
orable James  Hill,  Secretary  of  State,  who 
was  addressing  the  meeting,  and  the  Hon. 
T.  W.  Cardoza,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
who  was  present  by  invitation,  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  Vicksburg  in  disguise, 
to  preserve  their  lives.  A  perfect  state  of 
terrorism  prevails  in  Warren  county,  and  no 
Republican  meeting  can  be  safely  held.  Al- 
though the  Republicans  have  3,000  majority 
in  the  county,  and  the  Democratic  vote  is 
only  1,800  all  told,  the  Republicans  do  not 
expect  to  carry  the  county,  owing  to  intimi- 
datuon  and  the  declared  intent  of  the  White 
League  banditti  to  seize  the  polls  on  election 
day  and  prevent  all  Republicans  from  vot- 
ing. 

August  1. — A  Republican  procession,  in 
Winston  county,  Was  attacked,  and  from  10 
to  15  black  Republicans  killed  and  wounded. 

August  12.— C.  W.  Martin,  a  Republican 
teacher  in  Lee  county,  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Republicans,  to  organize  a  club. 
The  meeting  was  surrounded  by  armed 
White  Leaguers,  Mr.  Martin  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  put  under  $500  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace.  Being  unable  to  give  this  bond,  he 
was  sent  to  jail,  where  he  remained  two 
days,  for  no  other  offense  than  being  instru- 
mental in  organizing  the  Republicans  of  the 
county. 

August  20. — A  Republican  meeting  near 
Macon,  Noxubee  county,  was  attacked  by 
armed  Leaguers  and  dispersed  with  the  loss 
of  12  killed  and  wounded.  Cause,  beating  a 
drum.  This  county  gives  3,000  Republican 
majority. 

Sept.  1. — A  Republican  meeting  in  Yazoo 
City,  was  invaded  by  White  League  "ban- 
ditti," and  R.  D.  Mitchell,  deputy  sheriff, 
and  W.  H.  Foote,  circuit  clerk,  "killed  in  the 
audience.     Others   were   wounded,  and  the 
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sheriff  of  the  county,  Colonel  A.  F.  Morgan, 
is  hid  out  to  save  his  life.  This  county  is 
2,000  Republican;  but  such  is  the  terrorism 
at  present,  that  no  meeting  can  be  held. 

Sept.  2.'  The  White  League  "banditti,"  of 
Vicksburg,  seized  100  stand  of  State  arms  on 
their  way  to  Jackson  from  Greenville,  on  the 
Mississippi  river.  Those  arms  had  been  or- 
dered to  Jackson  by  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  State,  in  pursuance  of  the  Republican 
policy  to  call  in  all  State  arms  tha  there 
might  be  no  excuse  for  Democratic  armament. 
This  makes  about  400  stand  of  State  arms 
violently  taken  by  the  White  League  banditti 
of  Vicksburg. 

Sept.  4.— The  Republicans  held  a  large 
mass-meeting  at  Clinton,  Mississippi.  White 
League  desperadoes  fired  into  the  crowd 
while  the  speaking  was  progressing,  a  riot 
resulted,  in  which  10  men  are  known  to  have 
been  killed,  and  probably  30  wounded.  Sev- 
eral of  the  White  League  desperadoes,  who 
commenced  this  fight,  were  happily  killed  by 
the  incensed  colored  people.  How  many  in- 
nocent colored  people  have  since  been  killed 
by  the  gathering  White  Leaguers,  is  not 
known;  but  bands  of  White  Leaguers  con- 
gregated in  Clintonfrom  Jackson,  Vicksburg, 
and  other  adjacent  cities,  to  indulge  in  a 
carnival  of  blood. 

The  White  League  of  Mississippi  announce 
their  determination  to  carry  the  State  at  all 
hazards.  Thus  far  they  have  interfered  in 
some  shape  with  nearly  all  the  Republican 
meetings  held  in  the  southern  portion  of 
that  State.  They  are  in  just  as  declared  re- 
bellion against  the  laws  and  Constitution*  of 
the  United  States  as  they  were  in  1861.  The 
whole  State  is  fast  becoming  a  seat  of  war, 
brought  on  solely  by  White  League  violence. 


Senatorial  Deafness. — Senator  Thurman 
recently  upbraided  the  Ohio  Republicans  for 
bringing  a  sectarian  issue  into  the  political 
arena.  He  said,  also,  he  had  never  heard  a 
Catholic  priest  make  a  political  speech.  If  he 
had  lived  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  regions, 
an}'  time  for  twenty  years  past,  he  might 
have  heard  many  such  references,  delivered, 
too,  fromthe  altar  steps.  Father  Ryan,  the 
rebel  poet-priest  of  the  South,  whose  musical 
lyrics  have  done  so  mush  to  maintain  regard 
for  the  "Lost  Cause,"  delivered  a  bitter 
speech  before  the  White  League  of  New  Or- 
leans last  winter.  On  Sunday,  the  5th  inst., 
four  priests  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  denounced 
from  the  altars  of  their  several  churches, 
certain  pending  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution,  and  openly  advised  their  flocks 
how  to  vote.  A  good  many  priests  are  ed- 
itors of  Catholic  journals.  Every  one  is 
a  politician,  and  a  Democrat.  There  are 
none  so  deaf  as  he  who  does  not  wish  to  hear. 
Of   such,   Senator  Thurman  is  a  leader. 


The  Object  in  View. — Democracy  is  strug- 
gling lard  for  place  and  power.  It  wants 
place,  to  reward  its  friends  ;  it  wants  power, 
to  punish  its  enemies.  A  Democratic  triumph 
in  the  Presidential  election,  means  the  res- 
toration of  Southern  influence  in  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  Government.  To  what  is  that 
influence  pledged  ?  Clearly  to  the  payment 
of  Southern  losses  during  the  war.  Cotton 
claims,  amounting  to  at  least  850,000,000. 
Claims  for  property  used  or  destroyed  by  our 
troops,  amounting  to  at  least  8200,000,000. 
The  refunding  of  the  cotton  tax,  $68,000,000. 
The  shouldering  of  the  rebel  debt,  amounting 
to  82,300,000,000,  by  some  legislative  or  judi- 
cial construction  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  prevents  its  payment.  The 
payment  of  at  least  81,000,000,000  for  slaves 
set  free,  as  the  great  reconciliation  sop  be- 
tween the  North  and  South.  These  are 
among  the  possibilities  to  follow  close  upon 
the  heels  of  Democratic  restoration  to 
power.  The  Democrats  of  the  South  openly 
advocate  these  measures  as  just  and  equita- 
ble. They  hold  them  out  to  their  constitu- 
ents as  among  the  first  fruits  to  follow  their 
ascendancy  to  power.  The  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  of  the  Government, 
once  in  the  hands  of  Democracy,  the  Judi- 
cial branch  would  soon  be  formed  so  as 
to  reflect  and  legalize  their  acts.  The  loyal 
people  would  again  be  placed  under  South- 
ern domination,  and,  under  the  color  of  law, 
would  be  forced  to  bear  the  new  financial 
burdens  which  would  be  placed  upon  them. 
Instead  of  our  debt  being  reduced,  it  would 
be  doubled  in  a  few  years.  Our  paper  money 
would  fall  in  value.  Our  national  credit 
would  be  ruined,  and  nothing  but  a  decree 
of  Providence  could  save  the  country  from 
general  bankruptcy  and  repudiation.  Let 
our  citizens  consider  the  price  they  must 
pay  for  their  apathy,  if,  through  it,  Democ- 
mocracy  is  brought  back  to  power.  Let 
them  arouse  themselves  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten.  Let  them  combine  together 
in  thorough  organization,  to  sustain  the 
party  that  guards  the  rights  of  citizens,  and 
the  credit  of  the  Republic.  "  Shoulder  to 
shoulder!"  must  be  the  watchword  of  the 
hour. 
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This  country,  doubtless,  is  destined  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  loom  up  in  the  presence  of 
the  world  in  all  its  magnificent  proportions  ; 
and    from   the    character  and  culture  of  its 
citizens,  to  perform  its  duty  in  advancing  the 
interests    of    humanity,    and    in   aiding    to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  nations  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unimagmed.     It  may  b^  said  that 
no  nation,  geographically,  is  so  advantage- 
ously  situated    as    the   United   States.     Its 
climate  possesses  such  varieties  of  tempera- 
ture that  one  may  travel  in  perpetual  sum- 
mer; and  in  the  products  of  its   soil,    above 
and  beneath,  are  found  almost  all    that  are 
brought  from  distant  lands.     Its  people  have 
the  reputation  of  shrewdness  and  energy,  of 
being  foremost  in  all  enterprises  of  business 
and  skill,  which  explains  how  acknowledged 
wants  and  necessities  led  to  a  response  by 
inventions  which  have  marked  the  age.    The 
colonies    were    supplied  with   manufactures 
from    the    mother    country.     Independence 
placed  us  on  our  feet,  and  led  to  the  erection 
of  workshops,    for    building  machinery    for 
every  kind  of  use — for  ocean  navigation  ;  for 
making  rails  and  engines  for  railroad  travel; 
for  producing  every   fabric  of  apparel  ;  for 
taking  from  the  hand  of  labor  more  than  half 
its  toil,  and  turning  out  with  astounding  ac- 
curacy art  cles  from  a  pin  to  the  works  of  a 
watch  ;   a  wooden  shoe  peg  to    the  walking- 
beam    of   a  Pacific    steamer  ;  and    even    the 
broad  sheets  of  knowledge  which  enlighten 
the   million   from  day  to  day.     Indeed,  ma- 
chinery for  endless  uses   is  employed ;  and 
it  is  a  tireless  and  uncomplaining  friend.  By 
its  aid,  capabilities  ot  realizing  vast  improve- 
ments have  led  to  the  association  of  men  who 
have  massed  their  capital  and  talent  to  carry 
them    into  effect.     What   individuals   could 
not    accomplish   singly,    combinations    have 
been  able  to  do,  at  a  profit  which  induced 
combinations    elsewhere.     Thus   great    rail- 
roads span  the  continent.     Furnaces  smelt 
the  ores  from  the  mines.     Farmers  are  able 
to   mow  their  hay,    to  plant  their  corn,   to 
thrash    their    wheat    with  machines   placed 
within  their  means  to  buy,  by  being  them- 
selves   produced    by  machinery.     For    as  a 
rule,  wherever  capital  has  been  massed  for 
14  R 


the  purposes  of  production,  the  products  have 
been  sold  reasonably  cheap. 

Before  the  war,  manufacturing  and   other 
enterprises  had  their  home  in  the  North,  and 
supplied  the  South,  taking  in  return,  its  ag- 
ricultural products.     There  was  not  an  article 
that  was  needed   in  the  planter's  house,  or 
by  himself  and  his  family,  or  by  the  slaves, 
or  to  be  used  on  die  plantation,  that  was  not 
supplied  from  the  North.     But  the  war  made 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  South, — a 
change  so  great  that  it  is  necessitated  either 
to  accommodate  itself  to  it,  or  to  languish  on 
dependent  as  before,  exchanging  its  products 
for  what  it  may  require.     This  would  keep 
the  South  still  in  leading  strings,  when  there 
are  men  in  the  Southern  States  who  are  able 
to  enrich  them — able  men  who  know  the  value 
of  united  effort,  and  who  are  willing  to  unite 
with  those  who  desire  to  see  the  South  rise 
to  the   prosperity  within   its  reach.     Some 
Southerners   have  had  the  eider-rise  to  in- 
vestigate  and  compare  the  sources  of  wealth 
of  the  two  sections  ;  and  have  expressed  the 
determination  to  plant  manufactories  in  their 
own  localities.     Others,  again,  have  actually 
engaged  in   manufacturing,  and  are.  at  this 
moment,  participating  in  the  profits.     Wher- 
ever  Southerners   have  shown  the  common 
sense  of  appreciating  their  own  powers,  and 
of  vigorously  utilizing  them,  the  results  have 
been  cheering.     Not  only  has  the  immediate 
business    entered  upon  been  productive   ir. 
its    way,    but    the    good    example    has    s  a 
others  thinking,  and  prospecting,  and   dis- 
cove  ing  localities  that  might  be  advantage- 
ously occupied.     Water  power,  neglected  for 
ages,  has  suddenly  come  to  be  regarded 
worth  something  in  the  market.     The  want 
of  cheap  transportation   has  put  steamboat 
owners  and  railroad  managers  upon  examin- 
ing how  far  they  may  contribute  towards  the 
general  benefit  ;    and   offers  of   cheap  freight 
and  frequent  communication  have  been  the 
consequence.     No  man  or  men  can  move  in 
the  direction  indicated,  without  arousing  a 
general  desire  to  add  to  their  number.     And 
there  seems  to   be  no   reason  to  doubt  that 
South  may.  erelong,  become  an  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing   people.     In  othei* 
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words,  that  the  South,  growing  its  own  cot- 
ton, will  manufacture  its  own  cotton  goods 
from  the  surplus  retained.     From  its    own 

wheat,  it  will  grind  its  own  flour.  It  will 
grow  its  own  wool,  and  make  its  own  cloth. 
It  is  already  manufacturing  cotton,  making 
its  own  shoes,  and  may  mine  its  own  coal. 
and  its  own  iron.  And  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  Southern  manufactories  should 
not  he  profitable,  and  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  South:  and  that  the 
character  and.  quality  of  the  articles  manu- 
factured, be  capable  of  entering  into  compe- 
tition with  the  manufactures  of  other  com- 
munities, and  earn  a  reputation  that  will  in- 
crease the  public  wealth  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  it. 

Starting  with  the  fact  that  the  large  erops 
in  the  South  in  the  pas:  have  brought  a 
handsome  return,  and  that  a  large  aggregate 
capital  still  exists,  waiting  for  employment. 
to  be  supplemented  by  foreign  capital  and 
immigration,  reports  show  that  the  prospect- 
ive yield  of  cotton  is  -till  large  if  gathered 
safely,  and  when  sold  will  swell  the  total  of 
wealth  considerably.  Wheat  is  said  to  be 
above  the  usual  average,  though,  in  some 
parts,  it  may  be  smutted.  Oats  are  fair. with 
little  rust,  and  yielding  well  to  the  bushel. 
Corn  is  promising.  Sugar,  as  a  crop,  will  be 
■  excellent.  Fruit  is  plentiful  and  of  good 
quality.  Tobacco  is  doing  well.  And.  on 
the  whole,  accounts  are  of  a  flattering  na- 
ture, as  to  the  crops  generally.  This  is  im- 
portant; for  the  welfare  ot  the  South,  as  of 
every  other  part  of  the  Union,  is  dependent 
upon  the  produce  of  the  soil.  And  the  har- 
vest returns  ought  to  show  that,  in  addition 
to  the  cotton  and  tobacco,  an  increased  acre. 
age  of  the  cereals  has  been  planted  in  the 
South  for  consumption  as  well  as  for  sale. 
A  good  harvest  means  plenty,  both  of  food 
and  money;  and  little  idleness  in  the  com- 
munity. In  England,  the  price  of  wheat  af- 
fects everything,  regulates  the  rate  of  wages. 
and  gives  activity  to  business.  Time  was 
when  th  s  was  said  here  of  cotton.  But  cot- 
ton is  no  longer  king,  as  it  is  raised  in  other 
places.  Still,  a  good  stock  of  cotton  is  valu- 
able. It  is  quite  safe,  therefore,  to  say  that 
a  good  harvest  generally,  provides  the  means 
by  which  all  enterprises  are  made  to  thrive. 


The   mineral    lands    in    the    South    were 
known  to  lie  rich,   but  they  were  not  devel- 
oped.    This    was    caused    by    slavery,    that 
class  of  labor  not  being  suited  to  such  an  em- 
ployment.    After  the  war,    when  the  South 
was  in  a  transition   State,  many  home   and 
j  foreign    capitalists    came  and    examined  for 
themselves;  and  purchases  were  made  of  coal 
and  iron  lands  with  a  view  to  mining.     The 
Chattanooga     Commercial    quotes    from    the 
1  Prospectus    of  the    "  Southern  States   Coal, 
.  Iron     and     Land     Company     of     Stockton. 
England.;:  which  shows  that  a  company  has 
been  formed,  for  the   purpose  of  developing 
certain  lands  in  Tennessee.     The  company's 
lands  are  not    contiguous;    50.000    acres    of 
!  coal  lands  are  on  the  Cumberland  mountains: 
and  the  1<  0.000  acres  of  iron  lands  lie  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State;  but  they  comprise  a 
full  assortment  of  ail  the  different  families  of 
ores,    thereby  insuring    the    best  quality   of 
iron,   and  both  kinds   of  land  are  accessible 
by  rail   and   river.     The  Company  intend  to 
erect  factories  on  the  Tennessee  river,  a  few 
j  miles   above    Bridgeport.     Their  prospectus 
:  ^ives  an  analysis   of   all  their  ores,   and  of 
'  their  coal  and   coke,  which,  by  actual  com- 
j  parison.  is    equal  to   the  best  Pennsylvania 
:  coal  and  coke,  while  the  great  assortment  of 
their  ores  exceeds  that  of  any  other   locality 
:  in  the  United  States.     Such    a    property  in 
the   hands    of   enterprising    people,   gives  a 
■  value   to    all    upon  or  below  the    soil.     The 
I  lands  are   said  to  be   good  for  farming,    and 
excellent  for  fruit.      They  are  mostly  covered 
with  chestnut  oak.  the  bark  of  which  is  used 
for  making  tanning  extracts,  an  article  of  ex- 
port which  brings  considerable  profit. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  Southern 
Sates  is  only  of  comparatively  recent  date; 
but  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Standard,  has  given  that  journal  some 
particulars  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
North  and  South,  and  he  has  drawn  a  com- 
parison between  the  two.  Of  the  North,  he 
says  the  returned  average  of  profit  of  six 
Leading  mills,  engaged  in  cotton  manufacture 
in  New  England  for  the  last  ten  year*,  was 
17.98  per  cent  per  annum;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  largest  profits  came  on  the 
smallest  capital;  and  that  the  amount  of 
capital  that  made  above  the  general  average, 
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is  largely  in  excess — nearly  doable  in  fact — 
that  which  fell  below  it.  In  the  South,  the 
Macon  Steam  Mills,  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  claimed  to  have  realized  the  enormous 
profit  of  3  )  to  4  >  per  cent — say  average  35. 
The  Petersburg  mills  are  said  to  yield  a  profit 
of  25  per  cent.;  the  Langley  mills  over  25  per 
cent.;  the  Augusta  mills  over  20  per  cent.; 
the  Columbus  mills,  the  largest  probably  in 
the  South,  (running  32,000  spindles  and  900 
looms)  over  20  per  cent.,  aud  the  Tallahassee. 
20  per  cent.  The  six  average,  as  above  cal- 
culated, a  profit  of  over  24  per  cent.  This, 
it  must  be  remembered,  has  been  mainly 
since  ihe  financial  crisis,  September,  1873, 
during  which  time  many  of  the  Northern 
mills  have  been  running  on  half  time.  These 
facts,  so  far  as  they  constitute  any  compari- 
son, tell  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  greatest 
profits  of  Southern  over  Northern  mills.  The 
per  cent,  profits  are — Northern  in  prosperous 
times,  17.98;  Southern  in  times  of  great 
financial  stringency,  24. 

There  are  specific  and  trustworthy  state- 
ments as  to  the  mill  of  the  (xraniteville  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  located  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  H.  H.  Hickman,  President,  has 
just  published  his  annual  report,  and  it  is 
from  this  that  the  following  details  are  taken: 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  six 
hundred  thousand  (GOO, 000)  dollars,  and 
the  net  profits  for  the  year  ended  on  the 
27th  of  February,  have  been  $114,588,  which 
is  19.08  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock. 
President  Hickman  states  that  the  trade  of 
the  country  in  all  its  departments  has  not 
yet  wholly  recovered  from  the  depression 
caused  by  the  monetary  punic  of  1873. 
The  mills  in  the  North  ran  on  short  time  du- 
ring a  large  part  of  tiie  year,  and  some 
of  them  stopped  work  altogether,  while  the 
Graniteville  ran  without  interruption.  The 
profits  from  the  sales  of  goods  in  New  York 
were  $44,930  ;  from  domestic  sales,  $71,799  ; 
from  sales  of  waste,  $15,-96  5  ;  from  rent  $595 
— in  all,  $133,287.  The  amount  at  credit  of 
profit  and  loss  account  has  been  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  $18,699,  and  by  substraeting  that 
amount  from  the  gross  profits  above  given  the 
remainder  is  $114,588,  which  shows  the  net 
profits — namely,  19.08  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 
tal stock.     The  consumption  of  cotton  during 


the  year  amounted  to  3,676,892  pounds,  or 
471  commercial  bales,  450  pounds  each,  of 
the  value  of  $528,602,  an  average  of  14.38 
cents  per  pound.  The  cotton  used  was  made 
into  259,826  pieces  of  cloth,  in  10,536,600 
yards,  a  piece  being  about  40  yards.  This 
is  an  increase  of  170,036  pounds  of  cotton, 
4,775  pieces  of  cloth,  and  793,500 yards  over 
the  preceding  year.  They  have  in  store 
1,855  bales,  or  8;J4,750  pounds,  which  cost 
an  average  of  13.66  cents  per  pound — less 
than  the  preceding  year's  prices. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  greater  profits 
of  the  Southern  manufactures  are  that  they 
have  cotton  at  their  doors.  The  transporta- 
tion from  the  South  to,  say  Lowell,  the  centre 
of  Northern  manufactures,  costs,  for  freight, 
$5  ;  for  commission  on  purchase,  $1.50 :  for 
insurance,  50  cents  ;  and  for  exchange  and 
shipping  expenses  and  truckage,  65  cents  ; 
in  all  $7.65.  Now,  a  bale  of  450  pounds,  at 
15  cents  apound,  is  $67.50  a  bale  ;  and  $7  65 
for  expenses  incidental  to  transportation  de- 
ducted is  a  deduction  of  more  than  11  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  invested.  But  this  is 
not  all.  Of  this  450  pounds  in  a  bale,  the 
waste  is  always  calculated  at  15  per  cent., 
which  is  67.5  pounds,  and  this  from  450 
leaves  382.5  as  the  bale  of  the  fibre.  Now 
$7.65  for  transportion  is  13.33  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  value*;  and  this  is  the  disadvan- 
tage with  which  the  Lowell  manufacturer 
begins  his  work.  It  cost  him  then  $1.41  a 
bale  to  get  the  cloth  to  New  York,  the  com- 
mon market.  It  costs  the  Southern  manu- 
facturer— at  Augusta,  say — $2.44  to  ship  his 
cloth  to  the  same  market.  But,  by  referring 
again  to  President  Hickman's  figures  above, 
we  find  that  his  market  is  at  home  ;  that  is. 
61  per  cent,  of  his  sales  are  domestic,  while 
3^  per  cent,  are  in  New  York.  He  has  to 
pay  the  $2.44  freight  on  only  3S  per  cent,  of 
his  cloths,  while  the  Lowell  manufacturer  ' 
pays  his  $1.41  on  all  of  his.  Another  point 
of  economy  to  the  Augusta  manufacturer  is 
the  cheaper  labor  he  can  command.  He  has 
no  fear  of  strikes,  as  his  brother  in  Lowell 
has  to  deal  with  every  month.  Food  and 
firewood  are  both  cheaper,  and  far  less  of  the 
latter  is  required. 

The  influence  of  the  establishment  of  these 
mills  has  been  beneficial  ;  and  the  idea  has 
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taken  practical  shape,  that  manufacturing 
may  be  profitably  pursued  in  other  places. 
The  Lynchburg,  Ya.,  Evening  Star,  refers  to 
an  enterprise  started  not  long  ago  at  Win- 
chester as  an  experiment,  and  which,  al- 
though but  a  small  capital  was  embarked, 
with  a  good  deal  of  energy,  has  resulted  in 
eminent  success.  A  company  organized  and 
established  a  shoe  factory,  employing  now 
about  forty  hands.  It  is  running  on  full 
time,  making  up  orders  to  be  filled  in  August 
and  September.  A  large  and  permanent 
trade  has  been  established  in  North  Carolina 
and  East  Tennessee,  and  customers  are  found 
in  every  Southern  State.  The  work  turned 
out  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  best 
Eastern  factories,  and  in  many  localities  their 
shoes  have  entirely  superseded  all  others. 

The  success  of  the  shoe  factory  at  Win- 
chester, has  made  the  Star  anxious  that  one 
should  exist  at  Lynchburg.  It  says  :  "  We 
can  conceive  of  no  reason  why  the  laudable 
example  of  Winchester  should  not  be  profit- 
ably imitated  by  other  cities.  For  example, 
why  cannot  Lynchburg  establish  a  similar 
enterprise,  upon  a  larger  scale  than  has  yet 
been  attempted  ?  Will  it  be  contended  that 
what  succeeds  in  Winchester  would  be  a 
disastrous  failure  here  ?  If  so,  why  ?  Is  it 
capital  or  enterprise  we  lack  ?  It  is  incon- 
testable that  Lynchburg  is  'as  favorable  a 
location  for  manufacturing  enterprises  as  any 
city  in  Virginia,  and  there  would  be  as  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  skilled  labor  here  as 
anywhere  else.  And  the  only  way  in  which 
our  failure  to  profit  by  these  advantages  can 
be  accounted  for  is,  that  we  are  a  community 
of  old  fogies  ;  and  the  most  palpable  lesson 
taught  by  this  fact  is  that  Lynchburg  is  an 
admirable  place  for  the  industrious  mechanic 
to  go  away  from." 

The  advance  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  since 
the  war,  has  been  remarkable.  Its  citizens 
soon  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, and  invited  immigration  and  capital. 
Its  situation  and  surrounding-  well  fitted  it 
for  trade  and  manufactures  :  and  the  public 
spirited  people  who  knew  the  value  of  free 
labor,  and  of  the  skilled  labor  of  mechanics, 
have  not  been  disappointed.  Thepopulation 
lias  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  and  is  in- 


creasing ;  and  is  said  to  be  cosmopolitan  in 
character.  The  engrafting  upon  the  old 
stock,  of  foreign  residents  who  bring  with 
them  a  knowledge  of  various  handicrafts, 
with  much  artistic  ingenuity,  is  an  unques- 
tioned benefit.  In  lSb'9  the  voters  were  1,003  ; 
but  in  a  recent  el  ction  1,842  votes  were 
cast,  which  shows  that  thepopulation  mignt 
double  probably  in  the  course  of  eight  years. 
A  capital  of  some  two  or  three  millions  is  in- 
vested in  the  iron  manufacture.  A  blast  fur- 
nace has  recently  been  buiit  and  equipped 
there  entire,  without  going  abroad  for  any- 
thing. There  are  at  present  facilities  in  the 
city  for  making  pig  iron,  railroad  iron,  bar 
and  strap  iron,  cars,  car  wheels,  axles,  rail- 
road supplies,  nuts,  bolts,  etc.,  stationary  and 
portable  engines,  boilers,  locomotives,  all 
kinds  of  mill  and  mining  machinery,  and 
castings  in  iron  or  brass.  The  present  de- 
pression in  the  iron  trade  has  rested  with  less 
severity  upon  the  iron  interests  of  Chatta- 
nooga than  any  other  in  the  county.  Recent 
tes  cs  have  demonstrated  that  the  best  qualities 
of  pig  iron  can  be  made  there  at  a  minimum 
cost,  by  mixing  the  various  kinds  of  ore  to 
be  had  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  prospect  is, 
that"  with  the  revival  of  the  pig  iron  industry, 
pig  of  the  higher  grades  will  be  produced 
there  in  large  quantities. 

Of  other  manufactures,  there  is  a  cotton 
and  woolen  factory,  with  a  capacity  of  two 
thousand  spindles  ;  a  furniture  factory  with 
fifty  thousand  dollars  capital,  an  extensive 
wooden  pump  and  pipe  factory,  a  fire-brick 
works,  with  a  capacity  of  4,000  bricks  per 
diem,  two  large  flouring  mills,  soap,  broom 
and  candy  factories,  a  marble  works,  and  two 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  wagons 
and  carriages. 

These  industries  are  doing  well,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  is  invested  in 
them.  Superior  facilities  are  said  to  exist  in 
Chattanooga  for  making  lumber.  The  forests 
along  the  river  above  the  city  furnish  an 
unfailing  supply  of  timber.  There  are  also 
vast  supplies  of  timber  along  the  line  of  the 
A.  &  C.  Road.  There  are  five  saw  and  plan- 
ing mills  within  the  city,  and  large  amounts 
of  lumber  manufactured  at  contiguous  points 
on  the  river  or  railroads,  are  brought  there 
for  sale  and  shipment.     As  a  depot  for  whole- 
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sale  trade  the  prospects  of  the  city  are  good  ; 
but  it  will  take  time  to  develope  it. 

The  Tennessee  river  traverses  a  rich  farm- 
ing country,  the  surplus  products  of  which 
are  all  marketed  there.  Recent  improvements 
by  the  government  enable  boats  to  run  all 
the  year,  and  the  river  trade  is  increasing  in 
value. 

Communication  is  had  with  Atlanta,  Char- 
leston, Savannah  and  the  South  Atlantic 
coast,  over  the  Western  &  Atlantic  railroad  ; 
the  Northeast  is  reached  by  way  of  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  airdine,  extending  from 
the  city  to  Norfolk,  and  thence  by  water  to 
New  York  and  other  points,  or  all  rail  through 
Washington  and  Baltimore  ;  persons  can  get 
to  New  Orleans  and  the  Southwest  by  the 
A.  &  C.  air-line,  which  is  now  running  trains 
through  the  whole  length  of  its  line,  or  by 
way  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad, 
running  from  the  city  to  Memphis,  a  distance 
of  310  miles.  The  Nashville  Chattanooga  k 
St.  Louis  opens  up  a  direct  route  to  the 
Northwest.  The  Cincinnati  Southern,  now 
in  course  of  construction,  is  a  great  trunk 
line,  connecting  Cincinnati  and  Chattanooga. 
Three-fourths  of  the  grading  is  now  under 
contract,  employing  about  (J, 000  men,  and 
the  completion  of  the  whole  line  is  promised 
by  the  4th  of  July.  1876. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  South  is  a 
fair  field  in  which  to  establish  almost  every 
kind  of  profitable  manufacturing  industry. 
Where  manufactories  have  been  built  they 
have  succeeded.  Complaints,  however,  are 
made  of  the  cost  of  freight  by  railroads,  and 
of  costly  yet  slow  passenger  accomodation. 
These  matters  will  regulate  themselves  ;  for 
railroad  managers  are  only  too  willing  to  re- 
duce rates  when  press  of  business  justifies 
Complaints  also  are  heard  that  capital  and 
immigration  do  not  come  in  sufficient  volume, 
and  that  both  are  needed.  Of  course  there 
are  causes  for  this  —  causes  well  known,  and 
not  to  be  overlooked.  Among  the  causes 
are  questions  of  a  social  and  political  nature, 
on  the  settlement  of  which,  the  conditions 
necessary  to  business  prosperity  may  be  said 
to  exist.  As  the  profits  of  business  are  to 
corre  from  all  classes,  any  discrimination 
must  be  injurious.  *   Business  can  thrive  only 


where  there  is  law  and  order  ;  where  public 
opinion  is  tolerant,  yet  strong  enough  to  con- 
trol disturbers  who  always  retard  advance- 
ment. When  law-abiding  communities  form 
the  nucleus  around  which  may  cluster  facto- 
ries or  farms,  furnaces  or  mills,  that  point 
becomes  an  attraction  to  the  mechanic  and 
the  capitalist.  Both  know  that  their  invest- 
ments will  be  safe,  for  the  spirit  of  the  place 
will  indicate  prosperity.  It  is  believed  that 
the  number  of  such  places  is  increasing. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  South 
should  not  make  a  new  start  and  enter  upon  a 
new  career.  A  manufacturing  South — would 
be  rich,  industrious,  and  cultured.  It  would 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  Union,  and  unite  the 
people  North  and  South  in  a  common  bond 
of  interest.  The  intercourse  that  would 
follow,  would  act  and  react  on  both  sides 
most  favorably.  That  such  a  consummation 
might  prevail,  the  Republican  party  has  laid 
the  foundation,  and  furnished  materials  for 
the  structure.  The  Union  then  would  be  a 
Union  indeed.  Bitter  political  agitation 
would  cease.  Human  rights  would  be  res- 
pected from  a  sense  of  justice.  The  color 
line  would  disappear  as  a  bone  of  contention  ; 
and  the  labor  of  the  workingman  be  esteemed 
as  the  source  of  wealth,  which  also  becomes 
a  guarantee  for  peace.  Employer  and  me- 
chanic and  laborer  would  understand  their 
independence  ;  and  each  cuiisult  the  wel- 
fare of  the  other.  When  that  grand  day 
shall  arrive — and  it  is  approaching — political 
troubles  will  cease,  animosity  die  out,  and  a 
sentiment  of  fraternity  and  equality  be  em- 
braced. Commerce  and  religion  will  go 
hand  in  hand,  mutually  blessing — mutually 
aiding.  The  Golden  rule  between  man  and 
man  will  be  remembered  and  practiced. 
Everywhere,  the  fortune  of  the  South  will  be 
raised — being  built  upon  the  evidence  that 
while  all  will  share  in  it,  all  have  contri 
buted  to  brino;  it  about. 


The  substantial  unanimity  of  the  Re- 
publican platforms  this  year,  contrasts  sig- 
nificantly enough  with  the  Democratic  coat 
of  many  colors  made  from  the  avowals  of 
that  partyin  the  several  States.  Their  plat- 
forms, as  the  French  say  of  its  congruous 
pieces  of  furniture,  swear  at  each  other. 
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SOUTHERN  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

Recent  elections  in  the  States  of  Texas  j  tactics,  and.  by  the  aid  of  the  "  independent" 
and  Alabama  have  resulted  in  favor  of  the  journalists,  some  of  whom  were  willing  and 
Democratic  policy  of  convening  constitu-  '  others  unwitting  agents,  commenced  a  sys. 
tional  conventions  therein.  In  North  Caro- ;  tematic  assault  on  the  character  of  the 
lina.  the  Republicans,  who  have  strenuously  Southern  Republicans,  public  and  private, 
opposed  the  calling  of  a  convention,  appear  to  official  and  unofficial,  white  and  colored, 
have  gained  a  remarkable  victory.  At  this  thereby  partly  succeeding  in  undermining 
writing  full  returns  are  not  received,  but  to  public  confidence  in  the  North.  When  time 
all  appearance  they  have  overcome  the  Demo-  i  shall  have  uncovered  all  details  of  the 
cratic  majority  (15,000)  of  last  year,  by  a  ma-  i  period  and  policy  thus  outlined,  it  will  be  seen 
jority  nearly  as  large.  In  Missouri,  the  j  more  clearly  than  now,  how  malignantly  sa- 
State  Constitutional  Convention  has  ad-  gacious  this  plan  has  proved  itself  to  be,  and 
journed.  In  Kentucky,  where  the  calling  of  i  what  poor  and  contemptible  tools  have  been 
a  convention  was  one  of  the  issues  at  the)  their  so-called  "Liberal  "  allies  in  the  North, 
recent  State  election,  the  result  is  probably  j  They  were  merely  catspaws  for  the  Southern 
affirmative.  j  monkey,  and  already  find  themselves  trj-ing 

A  movement  so  general  indicates  precon-  to  cool  their  burned  members  with  undis- 
certed  action.     The  fact  that  it  is  confined,    guised  chagrin  at  allowing  themselves  to  be 


(except  as  to  Kentucky.)  to  States  which 
were  reconstructed  under  the  Republican 
policy  of  1867-70,  indicates  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  movement.  It  is  a  logical 
part  of  the  scheme  whereby  the  Southern 
Democracy  are  to  regain  sectional  control, 
and  then  with  their  Northern  allies,  obtain 
possession  of  the  general  government  once 
more.  The  first  chapters  of  this  campaign 
were  written  in  hideous  letters  of  blood. 
The  Ku-Klux  conspiracy  led  the  forlorn  hope, 
and  succeeded  by  murder  and  outrage  in  re- 
obtaining  control  of  several  States.  They 
carried  their  operations  so  far  that  it  became 


so  used.  Other  steps  in  the  programme 
were  the  breaks  made  in  Louisiana  and  Ar- 
kansas. The  revolutionary  course  was  too 
violent  in  the  first  named  State  to  be  success- 
ful. In  Arkansas,  however,  divisions  in  Re- 
publican ranks,  producing  armed  disorder, 
enabled  the  Democrats  to  conquer.  The  Ar- 
kansas Democrats  were  successful  in  over- 
throwing the  State  Constitution  as  well  as 
government,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  rec- 
ognition for  the  instrument  they  formed. 
Everybody  was  wearied,  and  as  no  flagrant 
provisions  were  inserted,  though  several  im- 
portant conditions  were  omitted,  they  played 


necessary  to  provide  by  legislation  the   au-  j  their  game  to  the  end. 


thority  and  means  whereby  the  public  safety 
might  be  protected.  Those  means  were  suf- 
ficient to  check  the  murderous  outbreaks  of 
1871  and  ;72,  and  prevent  the  expected 
consummation  of  their  purposed  hope  of  car- 
rying the  Presidential  election.  But  it  left 
several  States  in  Democratic  hands  that  had 
been  heretofore  counted  as  Republican.  Fol- 
lowing their  defeat  in  1872,  the  Southern 
Democrats  made  vigorous  attempts,    forcible 


The  elections  just  past  are  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  policy.  Already  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  Democratic  papers  are  urging 
similar  movements. 

Of  course  the  policy  is  attempted  to  be 
defended  upon  the  ground  that  the  present 
instruments^  are  oppressive  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  that  they  are  loose  in  detail,  afford- 
ing insufficient  safeguards  against  corrupt 
legislation  and    administration.     Something 


and  quasi-peaceable,  to  regain  the  States  of  of  this  latter  charge  may  be  true,  but  only 
that  section.  Warned  by  the  indignation  in  tke  sense  that  late  experiences  haveshown 
aroused  in  the  North,  through  their  Ku  Klnx  '  new  forms  of  public  plunder  and  corruption, 
outrages,  and  reinforced  by  a  small  body  of  unknown  before,  and    against  the  continu- 


Northern  allies,  controlling  certain  great 
newspapers,  or  affected  by  their  teachings, 
t;;.'    astute    Bourbon   leaders    adopted    new 


ance  of  which  even  constitutional  guarantees 
are  but  experimental.  As  to  the  charges  of 
tyranny,  they  are  simply  the  repetition    of 
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complaints  made  against   all  provisions  and 
laws  which  prohibit   the  oppression  of  the  J 
colored    citizen,    and    seek    to   prevent   the  j 
renewal  of  secession  and    disunion  policies,  i 
The  only  features    that  are  in  any  way  ob-  I 
jectionable,    are  those    which    disqualify    a  j 
small  minority  from  voting  or  holding  office,  I 
or  require  the   taking  of  a  test  oath  before  j 
registering  or  exercising  the  franchise.    Few 
persons,     calmly  surveying     the    Southern 
Held,   would    desire    the    retention    of  these 
provisions.     The  number  that  would  defend 
their  insertion  is  not  very  large.     They  are 
only  to  be  defended  as  necessary  evils.    But 
none  of  these  objections  or  complaints  have 
reallv    had  any  controlling  influence.     The 
one  objection  in  the  minds  of  the  Southern 
Democrats  is,  the  fact  that  these  instruments 
represent  their  defeat ;  that    they  were    and 
are  designed  to  make  liberty  a  fact  to  formu- 
late Republican  ideas  into  statutes. 

The  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  the 
present  Constitutions  of  Texas,  Alabama,  and 
North  Carolina,  all  provide  good  and  suf- 
ficient means  of  amendment  by  processes 
quite  as  clear  and  honest,  as  the  calling  of 
expensive  Constitutional  Conventions,  and 
overthrowing  the  entire  instrument  in  the 
several  States.  Practically,  the  Democratic 
effort  is  a  piece  of  sentimental  politics.  But 
historically  it  has  a  greater  significance.  It 
is  designed  to  destroy  the  Republican  found- 
ations and  rebuild  on  State  Rights  theories. 
Missouri  lias  already  established  this.  The 
Constitution  now  before  the  people  of  that 
State  for  ratification  or  rejection,  has  dis- 
carded all  the  distinctive  provisions  in  the 
bill  of  rights,  now  operative,  by  which  su- 
preme allegiance  to  the  Union  wa*  affirmed, 
and  substituted  in  its  place  Jesuitical  juggles 
which,  as  distinctly  as  they  dare,  affirm  and 
set  forth  the  contrary.  It  also  provides  for 
the  ante  helium  plan  of  apportioning  represen- 
tation— that  of  territory  rather  than  popu- 
lation. It  is  true  they  have  been  unable  to 
make  this  as  sweeping  as  intended,  because 
of  the  wholesome  fear  they  have  had  of 
thereby  causing  a  defeat  of  the   instrument. 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  basis  is  terri- 
tory, and  that  thereby  the  poorer  and  more 
sparsely   settled    counties    will  obtain   con- 


trol of  the  State.  There  are  excellent  pro- 
visions in  the  instrument,  restraining  the 
creation  of  State  and  municipal  debts,  curb- 
ing the  power  of  corporations,  limiting  op- 
portunities for  legislative  or  administrative 
corruption,  defining  taxation  and  limiting  its 
amount,  etc.,  but  the  Democracy  can  claim 
no  party  credit  therefor. 

These  change-  are  a  part  of  the  agitation 
which  has  become  so  vigorous  dining  the 
past  eight  or  nine  years,  and  which  in  the 
main  had  its  origin  within  Republican  ranks, 
growing  naturally  out  of  the  discussions 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  civil  war 
Southern. Democracy  provoked,  and  gaining 
force  by  the  experiences  that  it  created  arrd 
brought  in  its  train.  It  was  a  Repub- 
lican agitation  which  resulted  in  the  new 
Constitution  of  Illinois  ;  the  first- instrument 
in  which  the  new  restrictions  are  to  be  found. 
The  conventions  of  Ohio,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  were  all  called  and  convened 
during  Republican  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  those  States.  The  restraining 
clauses  of  those  instruments  were  approved 
by  Republican  votes,  as  well  as  demanded 
by  Republican  sentiment.  The  conventions 
in  Michigan  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Consti- 
tutions framed  by  th  m,  are  marked  by  the 
same  characteristics.  These  provisions  can- 
not, however,  fairly  be  claimed  as  party 
measures.  They  are  part  of  the  higher  and 
non-partizan  propositions  which  political 
history  and  science  are  constantly  teaching, 
to  be  necessary  to  the  public  safety.  What, 
therefore,  is  good  in  the  new  Constitution  of 
Missouri  is  non-partizan.  What  is  other- 
wise, bears  the  distinctive  marks  of  Bourbon 
Democracy. 

The  operative  Constitution  of  Missouri, 
equally  with  those  of  Alabama,  Texas,  and 
North  Carolina,  provides  a  way  for  its  own 
amendment,  by  legislative  action  and  the 
popu'ar  ratification  thereof.  In  the  ease  of 
Missouri,  the  process  is  simpler  than  in  the 
other  States  named.  A  majority  of  the  Leg- 
islature may  adopt  such  amendments  as  they 
see  fit.  The  same  are  to  be  published  for 
four  months  previous  to  the  next  general 
election,  and  if  ratified  by  the  popular  vote, 
they  may  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
In  this  way  the  restrictive  clauses  on  rebel 
suffrages,  etc.,  were  stricken  out  in  1^72. 
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The  present  Constitution  of  Texas  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  well  and  carefully  prepared 
instrument,  and  it  provides  for  its  own 
amendment  by  allowing  the  Legislature  to 
adopt  new  provisions  or  strike  out  old  ones, 
by  a  majority  vote,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
popular  vote,  and  to  be  again  voted  on  by  the 
Legislature,  who  are  required  to  accept  the 
same  by  a  two-thirds  vote  ;  the  provisions  or 
sections  thus  ratified  to  become  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

In  Alabama,  the  general  assembly  may 
adopt  amendments,  which  are  then  to  be 
submitted  to  the  people.  If  ratified  by  a 
majority  vote,  the  assembly  is  required  to 
give  a  two-thirds  approval,  and  the  amend- 
ments would  then  bec^  me  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  provisions  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Constitution  provide  for  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  general  assembly  instead  of  a 
two-thirds,  and  require  that  there  shall  be 
two  such  votes  instead  of  one. 

No  one,  looking  at  these  requirements 
from  the  standpoint  only  of  improving  or 
changing  the  State  Constitutions,  will  fail 
to  find  sufficient  power  for  all  reasonable 
action.  The  submission  to  the  people  ought 
to  be  desired  by  all  who  regard  political  dis- 
cussions as  educational,  or  have  any  sincere 
faith  in  the  people's  capacity  to  govern  them- 
selves. But  that  is  not  the  purpose  sought 
by  the  State  Rights  leaders.  They  choose 
to  assert  that  the  present  Constitutions  are 
the  creatures  of  centralized  power,  in  that 
the  law  under  which  they  were  framed  ema- 
nated from  Congress,  and  the  final  ratifica- 
tion by  which  they  were  made  operative 
came  from  the  same  source.  Denying  that 
any  of  their  rights  were  lost  by  the  state  of 
belligerency  which  was  created  by  their  re- 
bellion, and  through  its  subsequent  defeat, 
they  are  seeking  to  obliterate  history  as  far 
as  possible,  and  frame  Constitutions  which 
shall,  as  they  assert,  spring  only  from  the 
people  of  the  "  sovereign  "  States. 

Their  present  action  is  revolutionary  in 
spirit  and  intent.  That  it  is  not  forcible,  as 
well  a>  effective,  is  due  only  to  the  whole- 
some restraint,  which  is  created  by  the 
fundamental  free    institution  s,  which   they 


cannot  wipe  out  or  obliterate.  But  the  senti- 
mental and  theoretical  purposes  are  not  the 
only  ones  they  seek. 

The  Constitutions  made  by  Republicans 
endeavored,  in  every  possible  way,  to  bring 
the  offices  nearer  to  the  people.  The  Con- 
stitutions to  be  made  by  the  Democrats  will 
endeavor,  as  far  as  they  dare,  to  remove 
from  them  that  wholesome  restraint.  This 
is  certainly  true  of  the  judicial  officers. 
Under  present  conditions,  Justices  of  the 
Peace  are  elective,  a  policy  which  conduces 
to  the  safety  of  a  population,  like  the  freed 
people,  whose  ballots  are  their  chief  protec- 
tion against  the  dominant  prejudices.  The 
•pro-Southern  policy  will  make  these  officers 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Executive.  So 
all  through  the  judicial  hierarchy.  It  needs 
no  extended  exposition  to  illustrate  what 
the  immediate  effect  of  this  will  be,  where  a 
large  body  of  the  population  are  under  both 
social  and  political  ban. 

Again,  there  are  in  the  present  Constitu- 
tions provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
public  free  schools,  of  an  equal  jury  and 
witness  box,  and  for  the  exemption  of  home- 
steads for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  whom 
severe  creditors  may  be  pursuing.  The 
mechanic's  liens  are  also  guaranteed.  The 
property  of  married  women  is  protected. 
The  whipping  post  and  other  barbarisms  are 
abolished.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  pro- 
hibited. Whatever  else  there  may  or  may 
not  be  in  these  instruments  framed  by  Re- 
publicans, it  is  certain  that  those  provisions 
which  have  borne  the  brunt  of  Democratic 
attacks,  and  against  which  their  wrath  is 
turned,  are  almost  wholly  the  grandest  fea- 
tures of  the  assailed  instruments.  The 
suffrage,  the  free  school,  the  free  homestead. 
a  life  free  to  meet  and  work,  so  that  it  may 
pay  its  debts,  the  equal  property  rights  o 
woman — these  and  similar  features  are  the 
ones  threatened  with  assault,  if  not  over- 
throw. 

That  the  latter  cannot  be  done,  is  due  to 
the  vigor  of  an  active  public  sentiment. 
That  the  campaigns  have  ended  more  mildly 
than  they  begun,  and  that  there  is  less  rea- 
son to  fear  in  Texas  and  Alabama  ultra 
assaults  on  personal  and  civil  tights,  must  be 
counted  as  wholly  due  to  the  restraining  in- 
fluences of  free   institutions   well   bedded  in 
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the  public  character  and  conditions,  and  to  close  scrutiny,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 

the  influence  which  the  votes  of  white   and  that  the  purpose  is  to  undo,  what  has  in  the 

colored    Republicans  have  exercised.      The  main  been  well  done,  and  not  to  execute  new 

movements  in  Alabama  and  Texas  will   bear  and  better  conditions. 


TV  HAT  DEMOCRACY  HAS  COST  THE  SOUTH. 

Democracy  has  been  to  the  South  an  ex-  1      Therefore,    the   account    of  the    Southern 
pensive  luxury.    Its  false  teachings  brought  i  States     with     Democracy    would    stand    as 
about  the  rebellion.     Let    us    see    what  that  |  follows  : 
cost  the  Southern  States.                                         Loss  in  valuation  of  prop- 
erty   by  rebellion  82,759,627.018.05 

Increase  of  valid  debt 

I  Reduction  in  trust  funds, 

etc 

State  debts  in  aid  of  rebel- 
lion   

Debt  of  Southern    Confed- 
eracy, April  1,  1865 


At  the  close  of  the  war  the  debt  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  Government,  was  $2,345,- 
297,8:3.     April  1,  1865. 

With  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  armies 
every  dollar  of  this  vast  debt  was  wiped  out 
of  existence.  It  was  a  dead  loss  to  those 
who  held  its  securities. 

But  this  was  not  all. 

The  loss  to  the   States  in  property,  funds, 


30,;63,i>96.59 

37,146,458.19 

89,567.0:7.43 

2,345,297,823.00 


Total  loss $5,262,403,553.26 

In  addition  to  this  vast  amount,  there  is 
assets,  and  increase    of  State  debt   in  aid  of  I  the  indebtedness  of  Southern  business  men 


rebellion  more  than  doubles  the  amount. 
When  the  late  insurrectionary  States  en- 
tered the  rebellion,  their  debts  and  contin- 
gent liabilities  were  $102,516,777.88.  They 
held  trust  funds,  assets,  and  balances,  $70,- 
147,747.73.  These  funds  and  assets  were  on 
deposit  or  in  stocks  of  banks,  railroads,  and 
other  internal  improvements.  The  banks  had 
capital,  over  861,000,000;  coin,  over  $18,- 
000,000  ;  circulation,  over  $Y1,0  0,000.  The 
assessel  valuation  of  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, was  84,363,030,347.05.  Included  in 
this  is  the  assessed  valuation  of  slaves, 
$1,634,105,341.  Valuation  of  property,  ex- 
cluding slaves,  82.728,925,006.05. 

When  the  Confederacy  surrendered,  State 
debts  and  liabilities  had  increased  to  82_2.- 
848,132.90,  an  increase  in  five  yearsof  8120,- 
331,355.02.  Of  this  increase,  $89,567,957.43 
were  for  debts  contracted  in  aid  of  the  rebel- 
lion. This  was  wiped  out  by  Constitutional 
authority,  and  became  a  dead  loss.  The 
assets  and  trust  funds  were  reduced  $37,146,- 
458.19.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property 
was  reduced  to  81,603,402,429.  A  loss  of 
$1,125,522,577.05. 

Add  to  this  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
slaves  in  1860,  and  set  free  by  the  war. 
$1,634. 105, 341,  and  we  have  a  total  loss  in 
property  valuation  of  $2,759,6-7,918.05. 


to  Northern  merchants,  in  1860,  estimated 
at  over  $'00,000,000.  Although  this  fell 
upon  the  North,  it  may  justly  be  added  to 
losses  suffered  by  the  South,  for.  in  point  of 
honor,  it  still  remains  charged  against  those 
who  incurred  it.  Thus,  with  these  commer- 
cial debts  added,  we  have  the  enormous  sum 
of  85,562.403,553.26  lost  by  the  Southern 
States  during  the  Democratic  rebellion. 

Here  was  an  amount,  lost  in  less  than  five 
years,  in  following  the  teachings  of  a  false 
political  doctrine,  greater  by  81.119,373,- 
2  -6.21,  than  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty in  the  eleven  Southern  States  in  1860. 
and  83,959,001 ,124.26  more  than  the  assessed 
valuation  of  property  in  1866. 

This  is  what  the  fatal  State  Rights  doc- 
trine lias  cost  the  South.  Is  it  surprising 
that  such  a  fearful  sweeping  away  of  values 
brought  in  its  train  general  bankruptcy  and 
ruin?  It  required  prompt  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Government  to  prevent 
wide-spread  suffering  among  the  Southern 
people.  With  the  close  of  the  war  the  hand 
of  help  was  extended  by  theFederal  author- 
ities and  by  the  Northern  people.  In  1865 
a  bureau  was  organized  to  extend  relief,  and 
under  its  supervision  $13,230,277.40  were 
expended  in  aid  to  people  of  both  colors  and 
all  conditions.     In  addition  to  this,  millions 
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were  donated  by  charitable  associations  and 
citizens  of  the  North.  Governor  Patton,  in 
his  address  to  the  people  of  Alabama,  July 
10,  1868,  in  referring  to  the  destitute  condi- 
tion of  his  State  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
said: 

"It  is  but  simple  justice  to  say  that  in  our 
extreme  destitution  we  found  most  timely  re- 
lief at  the  hands  of  the  General  Government. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1866  and  1867. 
supplies  were  furnished  us  from  that  source 
to  the  value  of  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
In  addition  to  this  relief,  large  and  generous 
donations  in  money  and  provisions  were 
made  by  individuals  and  charitable  associa- 
tions. These  donations  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Governor,  and  distributed  ac- 
cording to  his  best  discretion.  Inasmuch  as 
relief  to  large  numbers  of  our  people  was  an 
absolute  necessity,  to  prevent  wide-spread 
suffering,  we  cannot  but  feel  grateful  for  the 
bountiful  assistance  extended  from  the 
sources  mentioned. : ' 

Only  ten  years  have  passed  since  a  deso- 
late war  closed  on  the  wasted  fortunes  of  the 
South,  yet  we  venture  the  assertion  that  his- 
tory affords  no  parallel  to  the  wonderful  re- 
cuperation which  has  taken  place  in  so  short 
a  period  of  time.  Every  encouragement  has 
been  given  by  the  General  Government  to 
those  who  were  inclined  to  rebuild  their  for- 
tunes. The  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  fol- 
lowed the  war  was  repressed  ;  strong  State 
Governments  were  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  and  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  order  was  substituted  for  an- 
archy ;  past  oli'eiises  were  overlooked,  and 
everything  done  to  reconstruct  on  a  sound 
basis  the  shattered  fortunes  of  States  and  in- 
dividuals. 

If  the  measures  so  promptly  provided  have 
at  any  time  fallen  short  of  what  the  Federal 
Government  expected,  the  fault  lies  with 
those  Democratic  obstructionists,  who  con- 
tinued to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  leading  the  Southern 
people  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  but  they 
have,  to  this  day,  opposed  the  efforts  of  those 
who  would  restore  to  them  the  full  measure 
of  former  prosperity. 

State  Rights  Democracy  has  been  the 
curse  of  tlie  South,  yet  its  leading  citizens, 
despite  the  ]<■-.<,.>  which  it  has  brought  upon 
them,  >t\\\  cling  to  it  with  a  tenacity  akin  to  in- 
fatuation.    Democracy  held  out  golden  prom- 


ises of  a  Slave  Confederacy  and  untold 
wealth  in  1860.  Instead  of  securing  either, 
it  reduced  a  prosperous  people  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  in  the  short  space  of  five  years. 
It  is  the  same  evil  genius  holding  out  the 
promise  of  making  good  Southern  losses  if 
once  restored  to  the  national  control.  Tens 
of  thousands  are  following  it  as  blindly  to- 
day as  they  did  when  it  opened  the  gates  of 
war  for  the  advancement  of  Southern  glory . 
With  a  full  knowledge  of  where  it  led  them 
then,  they  follow  it  now.  Can  they  hope  to 
recover  what  they  have  lost,  by  adhering  to 
the  party  that  brought  upon  them  so  great 
a  misfortune  ? 

Is  it  not  about  time  for  intelligent  men  to 
bury  their  prejudices,  and  open  their  eyes 
to  the  true  character  and  certain  tendency  of 
Democracy  ?  Has  it  not  cost  the  South 
enough  in  the  misery  inflicted  and  the 
money  wasted  ?  Do  wise  men  ask  for  better 
evidence  of  the  blighting  effects  of  the 
Democratic  party  than  that  which  forms  the 
most  conspicuous  page  of  our  history  ? 
Surely  ih.e  teachings  of  the  past,  the  dictates 
of  wisdom  and  prudence,  should  prompt  the 
Southern  people  to  cast  out  as  utterly  worth- 
less, a  party  that  has  already  cost  them  more 
than  §5,000,000,00  ),  and  that  would  add 
still  more  by  its  destructive  policy  to  the 
burdens  already  imposed. 

Democracy   as  preached  to-day,  North  and 
j  South,  means  discord,  sectional  hate,  the  re- 
:  striction   of  constitutional  rights,  the  rejec- 
tion  of  those   advanced  ideas  which  to-day 
characterize  humanity  and  citizenship,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  fatal  doctrine  of  State 
'  Rights. 

Republicanism,    on    the    contrary,    means 

1  peace,  the  growth  of  the  national  spirit,  the 

]  ascendency  of  loyalty,  the  exercise  and  full 

]  protection  of  every  constitutional  right,  the 

i  education   of    the  masses,   the    elevation    of 

citizenship,  through  intelligence  a  d  patriot- 

i  ism,  and  the  full  restoration,  to  every  State 

that   accepts   its   guidance,  of  former  happi- 

,  ness  and   prosperity.     Let  the  South  shake 

off  its  prejudice.     Let  its  people  burn  their 

idols,  and  cease  to  worship  Democracy.     Let 

them  welcome  Republicanism  as  a  true  friend 

and  guide.      Then  will  their  gardens  blossom 

as  the  rose,  and  their  dreams  of  wealth  and 

:  power  be  more  than  realized. 
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In  all  public  controversies  it  is  important 
to  ascertain  who  the  parties  are,  and  to  know 
precisely  the  positions  taken  by  the  contest- 
ants. And  it  is  just  and  fair  to  let  an  antago- 
nist state  his  own  case  in  his  own  way. 

The  friends  of  our  American  system  of 
common  schools  have  recently  been  startled 
by  the  discovery  that  a  large  and  respectable 
portion  of  their  fellow-citizens  have  reached 
the  conclusion,  that  these  schools,  as  now 
organized,  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  that  the 
State,  as  a  political  organization,  does  not 
possess  the  constitutional  right,  and  if  it  did, 
is  not  a  fit  institution  to  provide  for  and  di- 
rect the  education  of  its  youth. 

This  opposition  to  our  school  system  is  all 
the  more  formidable,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  necessary  part  of  a  great  and  aggressive 
movement,  recently  inaugurated,  and  now 
being  vigorously  carried  on  by  the  most 
powerful  ecclesiastical  organization  on  the 
globe. 

That  general  movement  may  be  understood 
by  reading  the  recent  decrees  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  "  the  Vicar  of  Christ,"  the  "  infallible 
head"  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
his  famous  encyclical  letter  of  December  8, 
1 804,  he  inserts  a  long  list  of  doctrines  and 
opinions,  each  and  all  of  which  he  commands 
all  members  of  the  Catholic  communion  to 
treat  (velutirsprobatas  proscriptas  atque  clamna- 
tas)  as  reprobated,  proscribed  and  condemned. 
In  the  long  list  of  opinions  thus  proscribed 
and  condemned  are :  The  liberty  of  the 
press  ;  the  liberty  of  speech  ;  the  liberty  of 
conscience  and  worship  ;  the  separation  of 
the  Church  from  the  State,  and  the  secular 
education  of  youth. 

These  are  cited,  and  they  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  list,  to  show  how  extensive  and 
aggressive  the  movement  is. 

During  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  this  general  order  was  issued  from  the 
Papal  headquarters,  the  subordinate  leaders 
have  not  been  inactive  in  obeying  its  man- 
dates. L(;t  us  reconnoitre  the  positions  now 
occupied  by  that  portion  of  the  Papal  force 
to  which  has  been  assigned  the  special  duty 


of  destroying  the  common  schools  of  the 
United  States.  The  latest  and  fullest  report 
of  operations  will  be  found  in  a  volume  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  in  1872,  entitled  "Public 
School  Education,"  by  Michael  Mttller,  C.  S. 
S.  R.,  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  "The 
Most  Holy  Redeemer." 

After  two  introductory  chapters  on  the  al- 
leged depravity  of  the  American  people,  its 
literature  and  its  press,  the  author  devotes 
a  chapter  to  proving  that  the  public  school 
system  of  the  United  States  originated  in  a 
purpose  to  expel  religion  from  the  nation. 
Near  the  close  of  the  third  chapter  he  says  : 

"  We  may  then  confidently  assert  that  the 
defenders  and  upholders  of  public  schools, 
without  religion,  seek  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  to  turn  the  people  into  refined  Pa- 
gans. ******  The  object,  then,  of 
these  godless,  irreligious  public  schools,  is 
to  spread  among  the  people,  the  worst  of 
religions,  the  no  religion,  the  religion  which 
pleases  most  hardened  adulterers  and  crim- 
inals; the  religion  of  irrational  animals.  How 
far  this  diabolical  scheme  has  succeeded  is 
well  known  ;  for  there  are  at  present  from 
twenty  to  tw<  nty-five  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  who  profess  no  distinct  re- 
ligious belief." — pp.  73-4. 

The  scope  of  the  discussion  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  titles — Chap.  IV  "  Expose 
of  the  Public  School  System."  Chapters  V, 
VI,  VII  and  VIII  are  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  "  Evil  Consequences  of  the  Public 
School  System."  Chap.  IX,  "The  State,  its 
Usurpation  of  Individual  Rights,  its  Incom- 
petency to  Educate."  Chap.  X,  "  The  State 
a  Robber — Violation  of  our  Constitution  and 
Common  Law." 

To  those  who  have  so  long  and  so  earnestly 
labored  to  establish  and  maintain  our 
noble  system  of  public  schools — which  are 
open  and  free  to  all — the  following  para- 
graphs will  sound  strangely : 

"Truly  this  godless  system  of  education. 
if  carried  out  to  its  logical  consequences,  will 
disrupt  society,  destroy  the  right  of  the 
Christian  society  entirely,  bring  back  on  the 
world  the  barbarism,  tyranny  and  brutality 
of  Pagan  antiquity,  and  make  slaves  and 
victims  of  its  children  and  their  posterity 
forever  !" 
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':  Who  does  not  feel  most  indignant  at  the 
State  for  having  introduced  such  a  godless 
system  of  education  ?  And  for  the  support 
of  this  system  of  education — of  this  proline 
mother  of  c  ildren  of  anti-Christ — we  are  enor- 
mously tithed  and  taxed.  Horrible!" — p. 
164. 

"Again,"  says  the  author  :  "If  the  State 
taxes  us  as  a  religious  and  Christian  people, 
for  the  education  of  our  children,  it  must 
give  us  a  Christian  education.  If  it  cannot, 
or  will  not  do  that,  it  must  cease  to  tax  us, 
and  leave  the  education  of  our  children  to 
ourselves." — p.  168. 

And  again  : 

"It  is  well  known,  however,  that  between 
the  Catholic  faith  and  Protestant  creeds  there 
is  a  gulf,  which  cannot  be  bridged  over.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  simply  impossible  to 
adopt  any  religions  teaching  whatever  in 
mixed  schools,  without  at  once  interfering 
with  Catholic  conscience." — p.  201. 

Lest  this  doctrine  may  seem  un-American 
and  unpatriotic,  the  author  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  Chapter  XII  to  the  praise  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  the  champion  of  free  in- 
stitutions. In  reading  this  chapter,  one  is 
half-inclined  to  think  the  author  is  indulg- 
ing in  a  little  covert  humor  when  he  says  : 

"All  these  cardinal  elements  of  free  gov- 
ernment date  back  to  the  good  old  Catholic 
times,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  some  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion."—p.  247.    . 

Our  readers  will  do  well  to  read  from  the 
pages  of  Hallam  the  history  of  those  ''good 
old    Catholic    times V*     The    author,  doubtless 
has  his  eye  on  those  "  good  old  times  "  when  ' 
he  says : 

"The   non  Catholic  has   no   conception  of 
the    treasure  the    Union  possesses   in  these 
thirteen  millions  of  Catholics.   *  *  *    They  , 
are  the  salt  of  the  American  community,  and  j 
the  really  conservative  element  in  the  Ameri- 
can population.     In  a  few  years  they  will  be  ' 
the   Americans   of   the   Americans  ;    and    on 
them  will   rest  the  performance  of  the  glo- 
rious work  of  sustaining  American  civiliza 
tioii,  and  realizing  the  hopes  of  the  founders  • 
of  our    great    and    growing  republic." — pp.  ] 
292-3. 

We  may  well  believe,  that  when  all  this 
comes  to  pass,  we  shall  have  brought  over 
to  America  the  "good  old  Catholic 'times  of 
the  Middle  Ages." 

Thus  far  the  author  has  spoken  only  as  a 
citizen  of  the  republic.  In  Chapters  XIII, 
XIV,    and    XV,    he    speaks  with  the    awful  | 


authority  of  the  church.  Here  we  see 
the  weapons  of  the  priest  flashing  in 
the  fight  against  our  school  system.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  he  draws  upon  the 
Bible  for  only  one  text,  and  that  he  appears 
to.  have  used  rather  as  a  compliment  to  the 
sacred  book  than  as  dangerous  to  our  schools. 
His  weapons  were  forged  and  tempered  in 
the  arsenal  of  the  Vatican.  On  the  Vatican 
Hill  he  has  planted  his  batteries,  with  which 
to  demolish  the  American  school-house. 
In  opening  Chapter  XIII,  the  author  says: 

"  So  far  I  have  spoken  as  an  American 
citizen.  I  have  shown  to  all  my  fellow- 
citizens  the  tree  with  its  fruits — the  public 
school  system  in  broad  daylight.  All  who 
call  themselves  Christians  or  consider  them- 
selves men  of  common  sense  and  warm  pro- 
moters of  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, will  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  the 
public  school  system  is  a  tree,  of  which  we 
may  say  what  Cud  said  to  Adam  of  the  tree 
standing  in  the  middle  of  Paradise  :  '  Of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou 
shalt  not  eat  ;  for  in  what  day  soever  thou 
shalt  eat  of  it,  thou  shalt  die  the  death.' 
It  is  now  time  for  me  to  speak  as  a  priest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Catholic  priest  to  teach  the  children 
of  the  Catholic  Church  the  language  of  their 
spiritual  mother — the  Church.  This  lan- 
guage is  no  other  than  that  of  the  Supreme 
Head  of 'the  Church  —  the  Pope.  Now  the 
language  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  regard 
to  godless  education  is  very  plain  and  un- 
mistakable *  *  *  Our  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  has  declared  that  Catholics  cannot 
'approve  of  a  system  of  educating  youth 
unconnected  with  the  Catholic  faith  and  the 
power  of  the  Church,  and  which  regards  the 
knowledge  of  merely  natural  things,  and 
only,  or  at  least  primarily,  the  ends  of 
earthly  social  life.'  " — pp. 297-8. 

In  a  foot  note,  referring  to  the  above  pas- 
sage, the  author  quotes  the  Latin  original  of 
the  Syllabus.  Prop.  XLVIII.,  in  which  the 
Pope,  by  his  Apostolic  authority,  commands 
all  Catholics  everywhere  to  hold  the  advo- 
cacy of  such  schools  as  a  doctrine  "  reproba- 
tam  proscriptam  aique  damnatam." 

After  quoting  from  several  other  orders 
and  rescripts  of  the  Pope,  and  from  resolu- 
tions and  addresses  of  leading  bishops  of 
different  countries,  the  author  says  : 

"The  bishops  of  the  universal  world, 
united  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  speak  with 
authority;  their  judgment  cannot  be  gain- 
said.    Peter  has  spoken  through  Pius  ;  the 
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question  is  settled  ;  would  that  the  error, 
too,  were  at  an  end  !  " — p.  31o. 

Finally,  near  the  close  of  the  volume,  the 
author  sums  up  the  strength  of  his  position 
thus  : 

"  The  voice  of  common  sense,  the  voice 
of  sad  experience,  the  voice  of  Caiholic  bish- 
ops, and  especially  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Father,  is  raised  against  and  condemns  the 
public  school  system  as  a  huge  humbug,  i  in- 
juring and  not  promoting  personal  virtue 
and  good  citizenship,  and  as  being  most  per- 
nicious to  the  Catholic  faith  and  life,  a  d  all 
good  morals.'  A  pastor  cannot,  therefore, 
maintain  the  contrary  opinion  without  in- 
curring:    great    guilt    before    God    and    the 


Church.  He  cannot  allow  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  such  schools  of  infidelity 
and  immorality.  He  cannot  give  them  ab- 
solution and  say  Innocens  Sum.''' — pp.  3  9-70. 

The   author  of  this  Volume  has  done  the 

country  this   service   at  least  :   he  has   very 

,  clearly  and  boldly  stated  the  question  ;  he 

!  has  shown  us   his  commission  and  the  mus- 

;  ter-roll    of    his    forces  ;    he    has    shown    us 

where   the   batteries    are   planted ;    and   we 

!  may  now  see  clearly  the  field  on  which,  and 

the  forces  by  which,  the  great  battle  is  to  be 

•  fought  to  determine  the  fate  of  our  Ameri- 

i  can  system  of  education. 


A  SENSIBLE  CONCLUSION. 


The  Richmond  Whig,  Va.,  has  some  sensi- 
ble ideas  in  its  issue  of  August  10th.  If 
every  Democratic  paper  throughout  the 
South  gave  advice  as  good  as  this,  we  should 
soon  have  better  times  in  that  section.  It 
says  : 

"We  have  in  Virginia  a  population,  old 
and  young,  male  and  female,  rich  and  poor, 
white  and  black,  of  more  than  a  million  and 
■a  quarter.     We  have  our  lands,  our  climate, 
•the  memories  and  traditions  that  have  de- 
scended from  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
We  have  in  every  county  of  the  Common- 
wealth families  of  distinction  and    culture. 
True,  they  are  poor  and  broken  down.     The 
question    is,  how  are   their    fortunes    to    be 
mended  ?    How  are  they  to  be  restored  ?    One 
thing  is  certain  :  railing  at  their  hard  lot  is 
not  going  to  restore  them.     Railing  at  the 
stirring  and   industrious    people  who    have 
got  above  them  will  do  them  no  good.     Going 
back  to    the   past    and    summoning  up   the 
shades  of  illustrious  ancestors  will  be  of  no 
avail.     The  renaissance  can   only   be  accom- 
plished by  work — steady,  persevering  work." 
The   Whig  has  revealed  the  secret ;  work, 
steady,  persevering  work  can  restore  the  for- 
tunes  of  those   families  who  have    suffered 
poverty  since  the  close  of  the  war  ;  nothing 
else  can.     No  true  man  or  woman  would  rail 
at  them  for  their  misfortunes.     On  the  con- 
trary, sympathetic  hearts  would  respond  to 
any    call    that    would    truly    serve    them. 
Neither  should  those  who  have  been  unfortu- 
nate, who  have  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  rail  at  those  who 
have    been   more    fortunate,   who,    through 
hard  work,  have  recovered  what  they  lost 
by  the  war. 


There  are  thousands,  North  and  South* 
who  sneer  at  those  who  labor  for  a  living. 
They  affect  to  despise  work,  to  regard  it  as 
the  lot  of  the  slave.  They  will  neither  work 
themselves,  nor  will  they  allow  their  sons  or 
daughters  to  work.  They  would  look  upon 
it  as  degrading,  and  would  prefer  to  live  on 
gilt-edged  charity,  rather  than  soil  their 
hands  by  honest  toil. 

This  class  is  gradually  growing  smaller. 
Many  comprising  it  are  sinking  out  of  sight. 
Energy  and  enterprise  are  crowding  them 
out  of  existence.  Those  still  left  are  looked 
upon  as  "our  broken  down  families."  They 
have  the  sympathy  of  all;  they  have  the  help 
of  everybody,  but  themselves.  They  brood 
over  their  misfortunes,  attribute  all  of  them 
to  Republicanism,  and  sigh  for  Democracy,  as 
if  its  restoration  would  bring  about  theirs. 
Thus  they  live  ;  thus  they  die  ;  victims  to 
their  own  foolish  notions  of  respectability. 

Though  we  may  pity  this  class,  we  shall 
not  be  sorry  when  it  disappears  altogether. 
It  acts  now,  only  to  hinder  others  from  rising. 
The  South  has  nothing  to  hope  from  its  pre- 
servation. It  must  depend  on  its  energetic 
young  men.  They  may  have  no  proud  an- 
cestry to  boast  over  ;  they  may  have  owned 
no  slaves  ;  they  may  have  been  scorned  by 
those  who  were  retired  in  wealth ;  but  if 
they  love  labor,  and  seek  the  paths  of  honor, 
through  the  gateway  of  industry,  they  will 
impart  new  life  to  the  Southern  States  and 
place  them  where  they  belong — in  the  van 
of  American  civilization.  Free  labor  must 
be  the  foundation  stone  of  Southern  pros- 
perity, and  those  who  build  upon  it,  will  be  * 
the  ones  to  enjoy  the  temple  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 
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The  paper  money  inflationists  are  mainly 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  holding  crude 
and  indefensible  ideas  of  an  interchange- 
able and  promiscuous  character,  who  are 
self-deceived  and  trying  to  deceive  others 
with  the  idea  that  in  this  age  of  progress 
and  reform,  a  better  way  has  been  found  than 
to  cherish  the  financial  maxims  and  customs 
of  the  civilized  world  ;  that  the  old  theories 
and  practices  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be 
superceded  by  such  as  are  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  necessities  of  the  country,  and 
the  genius  of  our  institutions  ;  when  finan- 
cial panics  are  to  be  forever  postponed;  when 
capital  and  labor  are  to  be  always  profitably 


proposition  is,  to  retire  all  national  bank 
notes  and  substitute  greenbacks  for  them, 
and  have  the  Government  hereafter  issue  all 
the  paper  money,  and  make  it  a  legal  tender 
for  all  purposes,  excepting  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt. 

This  would  leave  the  Government  without 
the  means  of  paying  the  bonded  debt,  or  the 
interest  on  it;  nothing  less  than  repudiation 
would  be  the  result. 

The  national  bank  circulation  amounts  to 
8353,000.000,  and  to  secure  this  circulation, 
a  deposit  of  $390,000,0  -0  is  required,  of 
United  States  bonds,  at  par  value.  The  in- 
terest on  these  bonds,   at  five  per  cent.,  is 


employed,  and  never  in  conflict  ;  when  pov-    $19,500,000  per 
erty  and  gold  shall  be  driven  from  the  land 
to  plague  its  inhabitants  no  more  forever. 

The  other  wing  of  the  paper-money  infla- 
tionists consists  of  political  demagogues 
who,  having  discovered  that  the  questions 
of  finance  are  well  understood  by  but  few 
people,  that  erroneous  ideas  upon  such  ques- 
tions easily  take  root  in  the  public  mind,  and 
may  be  so  cultivated  as  to  bear  much  politi- 
cal fruit,  wherever  business  is  dull  and  labor 
depressed,  are  endeavoring  to  lead  in  an 
attack  upon  the  National  credit,  the  National 
creditors,  and  the  National  banking  law,  and 
compass  the  destruction,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  some  of  its 
greatest  works  The  Democratic  party  oan 
never  forgive  those  patriots  who,  by  loaning 
their  money  to  the  Government,  niade  it  pos- 
sible to  put  down  the  slaveholders'  rebellion 
and  destroy  slavery,  so  long  the  chief  support 
of  modern  Democracy,  and  preserve  the  credit 
of  the  nation.  Its  friends  and  defenders  are 
alike  the  recipients  of  its  hostile  endeavors. 

One  proposition  is,  to  pay  the  Government 
bonds,  or  a  portion  of  them,  with  greenbacks. 
The  Government  bond  is  a  promise  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  on  or  before  a  certain 
time,  with  interest,  while  the  greenback  is 
a  promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  without 
interest,  at  no  particular  time.  If  an  indi- 
vidual should  propose  to  pay  his  note,  bear- 
ing interest  at  five  or  six  per  cent.,  by  giving 
a  new  note,  without  interest,  he  would  be 
called  either    a    rascal    or    a  fool.     Another 


The  bonds  are  worth,  in  greenbacks,  at  the 
present  time,  fifteen  per  cent,  premium. 
So  that  bankers  are  required  to  give  bonds  in 
value  equivalent  to  $115  in  greenbacks  to 
secure  a  circulation  of  $90.  Then  banks  are 
taxed  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  cir- 
culation, and  ^  per  cent,  on  their  deposits, 
by  the  General  Government,  beside  State  and 
municipal  taxes,  so  that,  in  fact,  national 
banks  and  bankers  pay  a  larger  tax  on  their 
capital  than  is  paid  by  any  other  business  or 
class,  for  banks  pay  taxes  on  the  full  amount 
of  their  capital,  while  on  other  property  the 
tax-roll  represents  usually  from  §■  to^  of  its 
real  value. 

Brokers  and  private  bankers  conceal  largely 
their  effects  from  the  assessors  and  tax  col- 
lector, but  national  banks  are  taxed  to  the 
full  amount,  and  cannot  escape. 

It  is  true  that  the  national  banks  receive 
$19,500,000  interest  on  the  government 
bonds  that  are  deposited  to  secure  their  cir- 
culation. But  as  long  as  they  own  the  bonis 
they  are  entitled  to  the  interest,  and  whether 
the  bonds  are  returned  to  them,  or  sold  to 
European  capitalists,  the  same  amount  of  in- 
terest must  be  paid,  with  this  advantage, 
however,  that  while  the  bonds  are  held  in 
this  country,  the  gold  interest  paid  upon 
them  is  paid  to  our  own  people,  instead  of 
being  sent  out  of  the  country. 

The  inflationists  ask,  i;  Why  not  pay  these 
bonds  and  save  the  interest  ?"  A  very  per- 
tinent question,  and   easily  answered.     The 
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Government  does  not  pay  the  large  amounts 
represented  by  these  bonds,  because  it  has 
not  the  money,  and  does  not  deem  it  advis- 
able to  increase  the  taxes  sufficient  to  raise 
but  a  small  part  of  the  aggregate  amount, 
from  year  to  year,  leaving  a  portion  of  the 
burden  to  be  borne  by  those  who  in  future 
years  will  inherit  the  blessings  of  a  free,  re- 
publican government,  united  and  saved  by 
the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  war  of  the  great 
rebellion. 

But  the  question  is  asked  in  a  different 
form  :  ' ;  Why  not  pay  the  bonds  with  green- 
backs V:  First,  because  they  are  payable 
in  gold.  They  were  bought  by  individuals, 
or  companies,  and  sold  by  the  Government 
with  that  distinct  understanding.  That  is 
the  contract.  That  its  bonds  are  payable  in 
gold  coin  is  affirmed  by  the  Government  in  its 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 
No  pledge,  no  decision  can  he  stronger  or 
more  binding  than  this.  If  the  proposition 
had  been  made  when  the  bonds  were  sold  by 
the  Government,  that  they  were  eventually 
to  be  exchanged  for  greenbacks,  there  would 
have  been  no  sale  for  them.  Greenbacks  are 
not  recognized  as  money  anywhere  but  in 
this  country. 

European  capitalists  have  purchased  our 
government  bonds  to  a  large  extent.  Not 
a  dollar  would  they  have  touched  had  there 
been  any  doubt  as  to  their  being  payable  in 
gold.  Our  Government  and  people  have 
been  very  willing  to  borrow  from  those  who 
had  a  surplus  to  lend.  Honesty  and  good 
faith  require  that  payment  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Our 
country  ranks  high  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Our  Government  is  a  first  class  power  in  the 
world.  Its  people  are  honest,  intelligent, 
and  patriotic.  Its  resources  are  varied, 
abundant  and  increasing.  Have  we  so  lost 
our  self-respect  that  we  are  willing  sink  to 
the  low  standing  of  Mexico,  and  the  abor- 
tive republics  of  South  America  ?  Can  we 
stoop  to  trilling  subterfuges  in  order  to  evade 
the  payment  of  our  just  obligations  ? 

Exchanging  one  paper  promise  for  another 
is  not  a  payment,  and  cannot  be  so  con- 
strued by  any  competent  authority.  It  is 
either  the  extension  of  a  payment  or  repudi- 
ation of    it.     But  suppose   the   Government 


should  decide  to  retire  the  bonds  deposited 
by  our  banks  as  security  for  their  circula- 
tion, and  exchange  greenbacks  for  them, 
estimating  them  at  their  market  value  ? 

At  present  quotation^,  this  would  be  15 
per  cent,  premium,  and  to  purchase  bonds 
amounting  to  $390,000,000  would  require 
8448,500,000  in  legal  tender  notes. 

As  the  Government  has  but  a  trilling  amount 
of  legal  tender  notes  on  hand,  a  new  issue 
would  be  required,  which,  added  to  the 
amount  now  in  existence,  would  make  8823,- 
000,000  of  legal  tender  notes.  Retiring  the 
national  bank  notes,  the  increase  of  paper 
circulation  would  be  89 '3,000, 000.  If  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  force  bondholders  to  take  green- 
backs for  $390,000,000,  why  not  twice  or 
three  times  that  amount,  or  for  the  whole 
thirteen  hundred  millions  of  bonds  remain- 
ing ? 

What  would  the  legal  tender  notes  be 
worth  if  their  volume  was  inflated  five  hun- 
dred, one  thousand,  or  fifteen  hundred  mil- 
lions in  this  way  ?  Who  would  exchange 
houses  or  lands,  gold  or  silver,  or  any  other 
valuable  thing  for  this  irredeemable  and  de- 
preciated paper  ?  No  man  would  dare  keep 
any  of  it  over  night  for  fear  it  would  be 
worth  less  on  the  morrow. 

Shrewd  men  would  do  as  they  did  with 
Confederate  money  in  the  South,  loan  it  to 
anybody  who  would  borrow  it  and  give  any 
security,  however  poor.  The  plain,  unvar- 
nished truth  is,  that  a  proposition  to  pay  a 
bond  with  greenbacks  is  a  proposition  to 
never  pay  it  ;  and  the  proposition  to  destroy 
the  national  banking  system  is  a  proposition 
to  revive  State  banks.  This  is  the  whole 
thing  in -a  nut-siieil.  No  civilized  people  can 
or  will  conduct  their  commercial  transactions 
without  the  aid  of  banks.  If  the  existing 
banks  are  destroyed,  others  will  take  their 
place.  If  the  national  banks'  are  legislated 
out  of  existence,  others  of  a  different  char- 
acter must  soon  spring  up  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  business.  If  we  cannot  have  na- 
tional we  must  have  State  banks,  as  they 
existed  in  good  old  Democratic  times.  Some 
deposited  security  lor  their  circulation, 
others  did  not.  Failures  and  losses  to  bill- 
holders    were    of  frequent  occurrence.     Ex- 
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change  at    the    West  on    Eastern  cities  was 
from  three  to  five  times  as  great  as  now. 

Large  amounts  of  counterfeit  money  were 
hi  circulation,  and  bank  note  detectors  were 
in  daily  requisition.  The  notes  issued  in 
one  State  were  uncurrent  in  another.  Bro- 
kers' offices  abounded,  and  dealers  in  uncur- 
rent money  shaved  bank  notes  at  the  rate  of 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  discount,  to  the 
great  loss  and  detriment  of  all  other  classes 
of  people.  Inflationists  say,  "Let  the  Gov- 
ernment issue  all  the  paper  money ;  we 
have  no  thought  of  going  back  to  the  old 
discarded  State  bank  system,  with  ail  its  im- 
perfections, entailing  inconvenience  and 
losses  innumerable  upon  the  people ;  no- 
body wants  to  revive  that  system  ;  we 
have  found  a  better  one  ;  let  the  Govern- 
ment, through  its  representatives  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  stamp  and  print  certain 
pieces  of  paper  with  these  inscriptions  : 
•  This  is  one  dollar  ;'  ;  this  is  five  dollars,'  etc., 
and  is  a  legal  tender  at  its  face  value  for  all 
debts.  Then  the  country  will  have  an  uniform 
currency,  can  call  in  all  its  bonds  and  be  re- 
lieved of  the  payment  of  interest,  wii 
have  the  power  to  legulate  the  volume  of  the  j 
currency  to  meet  the  demands  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Panics  will  disappear,  never 
to  return  ;  manufactures  will  be  revived : 
labor  will  be  in  demand  ;  property  of  all 
kinds  will    increase  in   value.'' 

This  sounds  like  a  beautiful  dream,  and  it 
is  only  that,  ami  nothing  more. 

If  the  people  would  only  listen  to  these 
men  and  adopt  their  unsafe  theories,  how 
we  would  astonish  the  dreamers  who  think 
that  gold  and  silver  might  be  used  advan- 
tageously to  some  extent  for  money. 
— ^x*— 

The    Forest  Register,  a    Democratic    sheet  | 
iu  Mississippi,  keeps,  at  the  head  of  its  col- 
umns,  the  following  : 

''A  white  man  in  a  white  man's  place.     A 
black  man  in  a  black  man's  place.     Each  ac-  ; 
cording  to  the   'eternal   fitness  of   things.'"! 

The  Register  fails  to  explain  just  the  place 
it  prefers  for  the  white  and  the  black  man. 
"According  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,*' 
whites  and  blacks  should  fill  those  places  for  ' 
which  they  are  best  fitted.  Personal  integ- 
rity and  ability,  and  not  the  color  of  the  skin, 
should  determine  Mte  question. 


Texas  Democracy  — Since  Texas  passed 
under  Democratic  control,  its  State  debt  has 
largely  increased.  In  a  few  items  there  is 
considerable  saving,  and  over  these  the  Demo- 
crats are  jubilant. 

According  to  the  Waco  Examiner,  the  pub- 
lic printing  has  been  reduced  from  8100,000 
a  year,  to  825,000.  If  Democracy  would 
tumble  the  printing  presses  of  the  State  into 
the  Rio  Grande,  stop  the  dissemination  of  in- 
telligence, and  keep  the  State  accounts  on  a 
slate,  a  still  greater  reduction  of  printing 
would  be  possible. 

"  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum has  been  reduced  from  813,330  per 
month,  to  83,000  per  month." 

If  Democracy  would  abolish  these  asylums 
and  turn  the  po  r  unfortunates  out  to  shift 
for  themselves,  it  could  save  even  the  $3,000 
now  expended.  Before  we  credit  the  gentle- 
men with  the  saving  shown,  it  should  be 
proven  that  the  amount  saved  was  not  at  the 
expense  of  humanity. 

"The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  has  been  reduced  from  $25,000 
to  $13,00  i  per  year." 

This  item,  like  the  previous  one,  should  be 
accompanied  with  a  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Asylum,  and  the  humane 
work  it  is  doing.  It  is  possible  to  stop  this 
expenditure  altogether,  and  we  fear  that 
much  of  the  good  promised,  has  been  practi- 
cally stopped  already. 

There  is  one  very  important  item  of  saving 
left  out.  How  much  has  been  saved  on 
Public  School  expenditure  ?  The  amount 
must  be  very  large.  Hundreds  of  schools 
have  been  closed,  and  the  excellent  system 
established  under  Republican  rule  practically 
abolished.  This  must  have  saved  to  Texas 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Why  does 
not  the  Examiner  give  the  figures  ? 

The  cause  of  humanity  has  been  forced  to 
suffer  ;  the  cause  of  education  has  been  se- 
riously crippled  ;  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this, 
the  State  debt  has  increased.  Texas  is  a 
great  State  ;  her  native  wealth  is  immense  ; 
she  is  an  undeveloped  Empire  ;  and  will  re- 
main so,  until  she  shakes  off  the  incubus  of 
Democracy  and  accepts  the  progressive  spirit 
of  Republicanism. 
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NORTH  AND  SOUTH— WHITE  AND 
COLORED. 


In  all  times  of  popular  and  political  excite- 
ment, some  catch  phrase  or  word  is  sure  to 
be  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of 
the  populace,  more  or  less  just  or  unjust,  by 
which  the  marks  of  prejudice  or  passion  are 
indicated.  Demagogues  understand  the 
value  of  these  cant  terms,  and  are  always 
ready  to  bandy  them  about.  Readers  of  Mot- 
ley's historical  volumes,  or  of  other  works 
relating  to  the  same  period,  will  not  forget 
how  "The  Beggars  "  arose,  or  what  use  was 
made  of  the  opprobious  epithet,  the  unwise 
Spanish  rulers  would  so  contemptuously  hurl 
at  the  head  of  the  young  Netherland  nobles 
who  followed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  William 
the  Silent.  Our  own  history  has  its  ex- 
amples. To  be  an  "  Abolitionist  "  was  iess 
than  a  generation  since  a  by-word.  The 
epithet  of  "  carpet-bagger  "is  now  hurled  in 
the  South,  and  echoed  by  a  servile  press  in 
the  North,  to  indicate  contemptuously  some 
one  who  has  had  the  temerity  to  be  born  in  an- 
other part  of  the  American  Union,  and  worse 
than  all,  to  hold  and  sustain  opinions  differ- 
ing from  those  of  the  white  majority  residing 
in  the  Southern  states. 

Yet,  among  the  citizens  so  designated, 
will  be  found  the  most  active  and  enterpris- 
ing persons.  It  is  but  natural  this  should 
be  so,  as  the  American  people  are  themselves 
a  magnificent  illustration  of  the  effects  of 
migration  or  "carpet-bagging." 

The  "  Carpet-bagger  "  will  yet  become  a 
term  of  honorable  repute,  just  as  that  of 
"  Abolitionist"  has  grown  to  be  so  considered. 
But  speculating  on  this  possibility  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article.  So  much  has 
been  and  is  being  said  about  "  Carpet-bag- 
ism,"  that  the  public  has  come  to  believe 
that  the  ex-rebel  States  are  over-run  with 
northern  adventurers.  The  impression  pre- 
vails that  in  these  states  there  must  be  a 
large  increase  of  northern-born  citizens,  and 
the  majority  of  readers  will  probably  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  has  in  fact  been  a 
decrease.  The  following  figures  will  illus- 
trate the  facts  : 

NORTHERN    CARPET    BAGGERS. 

Natives  of  the  Northern  and  Western  free 
States    residing   in   the  Southern  or  former 
slave  States,  by  the  census  of  1860  and  1870 : 
15  R 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee .. 

Texas 

Virginia  

West  Virginia.. 


1860. 


5,030 

11,049 

10,762 

1,933 

6,335 

41,210 

14,193 

25,281 

5,157 

153,285 

2,397 

2,284 

12,278 

21,687 

36,711 


1870. 


5,096 

15,198 

15,743 

2,939 

6,160 

48,981 

10,533 

32,579 

5,942 

325,263 

2,8021 

2,333| 

18,213i 

18,539' 

13,355 

31,324 


% 


147 
266 
427 
132 
150 
449 
871 
662 
416 
1,634 
112 
512 
548 
130 
978 
211 


Total 349,592  555,000  6,853 


Total  number  of  Northern  carpet  bag- 
gers, white  and  colorod,  in  1870 661,853 


Increase  over  1860 312,261 

The  census  of  1860  does  not  indicate  the 
northern  persons  of  color,  if  any,  residing  in 
the  Southern  states.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
above  table  with  the  one  that  follows,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  increase  among  the  whites 
is  entirely  confined  to  the  border  States.  In 
fact,  the  figures  establish  conclusively  that 
there  has  been  a  small  decrease  : 

SECEDED     STATES. 


1 

STATES. 

I860. 
White. 

1870. 
White. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

5,030 

11,933 

1,933 

6,335 

14,193 

5,157 

2,397 

2,284 

12,278 

21,687 

36,711 

5,096 

15,198 

2,939 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

6,160 
10,533 

Mississippi 

5,942 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

2,802 
2,333 

Tennessee 

18,213 

Texas 

Virginia*. 

18,539 

13,355 

West  Virginia 

31,324 

Total 

119,938 

132,434 

The   large  majority   of  the  6,853    colored 
carpet   baggers"    from   the  North  to  the 
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South  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
border  States.  Probably  not  one-fifth,  thereof 
are  located  in  the  former  rebel  States.  If 
there  be  added  1,400  of  this  class  to  the 
whites  above  enumerated,  it  will  be  a  lib  jral 
estimate.  Of  the  36,711  Northern  whites 
who  were  in  Virginia  in  1860,  not  more  than 
one-fourth  resided  within  the  counties  now 
embraced  by  West  Virginia.  Taking  then 
9,178,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  from  the 
total  given  for  the  State  last  named,  at  that 
date,  and  we  have  an  increase  of  22,246,  for 
that  section,  and  a  decrease  of  14,170  for 
Virginia  itself.  These  estimates  will  leave 
for  the  eleven  (reconstructed)  States,  of 
Northern-born  whites,  only  110,188  in  1870, 
against  119,938,  in  1860,  or  a  decrease  of 
8,856.  The  border  States,  on  the  contrary, 
show  a  large  increase  :  


STATES. 

I860. 
Whites. 

1870. 
Whites 

1870,    tqtal 
increase 

Delaware 

10,762 
41,210 
25,281 
153,285 
9,178* 

15,743 

48,,9S1 

32,579 

325,263 

31,324 

4  981 

Kentuckv ... 

7,771 

7,298 

171,978 

22,246 

214,274 

Maryland.......... 

Missouri 

West  Virginia... 

Total  increase  in 

1870 i 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  above  in- 
crease, Missouri  has  very  nearly  three-fifths. 
West  Virginia's  increase  is  next  in  extent. 
The  geographical  position  of  those  States  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  migration. 

But  the  most  notable  result  of  this  exami- 
nation of  the  census  is  found  in  the  rapid 
increase  of  a  migration  northwards  of  white 
persons,  of  which  no  one  there  complains,  and 
which  the  Democratic  press  North  and  South 
conveniently  ignore,  and  their  "Liberal" 
allies  have  no  desire  to  explain.  To  do  so 
would  at  once  illustrate  the  malice  and  fals- 
ity of  their  outcry,  and  prove  that  the  rea- 
son for  it,  is  found  in  their  appreciation 
of  an  available  cry  whereby  they  can 
deceive  those  who  read  their  journals 
and  listen  to  their  speeches.  The  follow- 
ing figures  illustrate  the  exodus  from  the 
South  to  the  North  : 

SOUTHERN   CARPET    BAGGERSf 

Natives  of  the  Southern,  or  former  slave 
States,  residing  in  the  Northern  or  Western 
States,  by  the  census  of  1860  and  1S70  : 

The  estimate  for  West  Virginia  for  1860,  is  put  at 
one-fourth  the  old  State  of  Virginia. 


California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Iadiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts  .  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota    

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 

Vermont 

Wisconsin    

Nebraska    Ter  . 
Nevada  Ter 


1860, 
White 


45,  963 

1,72 

.79, 498 

161,213 

57, 367 

27,  367 

431 

4,  097 

6,121 

3,358 

279 

5,938 

16, 156 

133,  336 

12,129 

49, 602 

1,061 

292 

7, 

3,820 


1870. 

White, 


718,172 


45, 865 

2,067 

20S,  605 

153, 526 

64,  947 

61.357 

605 

4,157 

6,142 

7,019 

429 

7,222 

16,092 

109,  629 

14,  234 

49,313 

749 

352 

7,987 

10,  448 

3, 541 


Total  differ- 
ence for  the 
nine  years. 


98  dec. 
1,940  inc. 
129, 007     ' l 
7,687  dec. 
7,5?0  inc, 
34,090    " 
'174    " 
60    " 
21     " 
3,661     " 
150    " 
1,284    " 

64  dec. 
23,707    " 
2,105  inc. 
28D  dec. 
212    " 
60  inc. 
798    " 
6,628    " 
2,577     " 


774,286  190.035  inc. 

127,  059; 

32, 047  dec. 


901,345 


Total  increase  of  Southern  car- 
pet baggers  in  1870 


127,059  coi. 


Col 'a 
Migra- 
tion 


280  547 


To  make  the  comparison  more  complete 
the  following  figures,  showing  the  number 
of  white  and  colored  ';  carpet  baggers," 
natives  of  and  from  the  eleven  southern 
States,  whose  Democratic  politicians  make 
day  and  night  hideous  with  denunciations 
of  Northern  carpet  baggers  who  don't  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  them  in  opinion,  are 
worthy  of  examination. 

CARPET-BAGGERS  FROM    THE    EX-REBEL    STATES. 


STATES. 


Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine  

Massachusetts. ... 

Michigan  . ..." 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania..  .. 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 


Total  ...... 

Grand  Total , 


1870, 
White. 

1S70 
Colored. 

20,945 

1,079 

104,428 

9,481 

72,682 

3,947 

33,364 

1,524 

21,709 

3,942 

531 

300 

2,675 

3,101 

3,237 

2,375 

2,750 

308 

3,610 

329 

1,657 

104 

238 

159 

3,987 

1,925 

7,778 

5,288 

14,091 

21,792 

4.456 

61 

14,063 

9,729 

428 

684 

182 

159 

5,016 

681 

317,827 

66,968 

..384,795 
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The  probability  is  very  strong  that  of  the 
additional  180,000  Southern  persons  who 
now  live  in  the  old  free  States,  about  eight- 
tenths  of  the  voters  among  them  are  Demo- 
crats. This  large  increase  has  nearly  all 
gone  into  States  which  have  been  Republican 
for  many  years :  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  and  the  West  generally.  No  one 
has  "molested  or  made  them  afraid."  The 
country  has  not  heard,  not  even  in  the  very 
radical  State  of  Kansas,  of  any  White  or 
Black  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia,  or  Ku- 
Klux  Leagues  being  formed,  in  order  to  drive 
them  out,  or  coerce  their  opinions.  On  the 
other  hand  they  have  been  made  welcome. 
The  public  domain  has  been  open  to  them  in 
the  land  States.  Elsewhere  they  have  found 
men  ready  to  sell  them  lands  and  to  aid  them 
in  making  a  pleasant  settlement.  Northern 
Republicans  have  never  found  it  necessary 
to  forcibly  attack  the  men  of  opposite  opin- 
ions. They  have  had  their  hands  full  in  de- 
fending the  country  assailed  by  their  oppo- 
nents. 

In  short,  the  creed  of  Republicanism  is  a 
fair  field  and  no  favor.  In  1860,  William  L. 
Yancy  stood  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  advocated 
secession  and  an  armed  overthrow  of  the 
Union.  Robert  Toombs  spoke  in  domineer- 
ing tones  on  Tremont  Temple  platform.  No 
person  assailed  either  of  these  gentlemen. — 
Yet  years  after  that  question  has  been  fought 
out,  and  secession  fully  defeated,  Jefferson 
Davis  writes  to  an  Illinois  committee  of  his 
desire  to  "visit  your  country,"  Preston  de- 
nounces New  England  in  vile  terms,  and  it 
is  not  even  yet  safe  for  a  man  to  say  in  a 
Southern  city,  in  support  of  Northern  ideas, 
as  strong  things  as  Yancey  and  Toombs  were 
freely  allowed  to  do  in  Boston.  Nobody  here 
denounces  the  Southern  "carpet-baggers," 
though  the  annals  of  some  portions  of  the 
West,  where  they  more  thickly  settle,  have 
been  rendered  disorderly  and  criminal  by 
their  presence.  The  outrageous  vendettas  in 
Southern  Illinois  come  from  this  class.  But 
even  that  is  not  attributed  to  their  politics, 
though  the  thoughtful  observer  may  see  in 
it  another  proof  of  the  barbarism  slavery 
produced.  The  figures  given  will  bear  crit- 
ical examination,  and  convey  some  notable 
facts. 


The  case  will  not  be  complete  without  the 
following  table,  showing  the  migration  of  a 
different  class  : 

COLORED    POPULATION    FOR    1860    AND    1870,  IN 
THE  FREE  STATES. 


STATES. 

1860 

1870 

California  

4,086 

8,627 

7,628 

11,428 

1,069 

627 

1,327 

9,602 

6,799 

259 

494 

25,336 

49,005 

36,673 

128 

56,949 

3,952 

709 

1,171 

82 

45 

4,272 

9,668 
28,762 
24,560 

5,762 
17,108 

1,606 

13,947 

11,849 

759 

Connecticut 

Illinois. 

Indiana  

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

5S0 

New  Jersey 

30,658 
52,081 

New  York 

Ohio. 

63,213 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

346 

65,294 

4,980 

924 

Vermont  

Wisconsin , 

2,113 

789 

Nebraska 

Nevada  Territory 

357 

Total 

225,996 

339,628 

Colored  increase  in  these  States  — 1870 
over  1860,  113,632. 

Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  large 
bulk  of  this  migration  is  to  the  Central 
Western  States,  the  increase  in  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  Kansas,  alone  aggregating 
over  two-thirds,  or  77,187.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  in  New  England  the  increase  is  not 
very  notbeable.  It  will  be  seen  in  detail  else- 
where. These  facts  show  the  malice  of  the 
Southern  Democratic  outcry,  and  the  folly 
of  their  Northern  allies.  They  are  in  the 
position  of  the  card-players  who  try  to  make 
points  without  trumps,  and  are  driven  to 
"bluff"  and  cheating  in  their  efforts  to  win 
the  same. 


If  the  Government  would  only  issue  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  greenbacks  and  then  abolish 
the  tax  on  whisky,  the  Democracy  would  be 
able  to  secure  an  abundance  of  cheap  money 
and  whisk}7",  and  perhaps  abandon  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Administration. 
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HIGH  AND  LOW  TARIFFS,  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS. 

First :    To  provide  a  Revenue  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Second :  To  afford  Protection  to  Home  In- 


Whatever  may  be  claimed  to  the  contrary, 
the  first  duty  of  a  civilized  government  is  to 
protect  the  interests  of  those  over  whom  it 
exercises  its  guardianship, 
the  head   of    a   family   to 


It  is  the  duty  of  j  dustry. 

provide  for  his  ;  If  we  except  England,  which  abandoned  a 
household,  and  to  use  every  legitimate  means  |  Mghly  protective  policy,  and  adopted  the 
to  advance  the  interests  and  improve  the  free  t"rade  principle>  from  a  pure]y  selfisll 
condition  of  each  individual  under  his  pro-  |  motive_a  change  from  which  her  manufac- 
tection.  It  is  the  same  with  the  national :  turers  are  now  suffering*— there  is  not  to-day 
government,  which  is,  and  of  right  must  be,  a  civilized  government  that  does  not  recognize 
so  far,  purely  selfish  in  its  policy— aiming  by  ;  and  act  upon  the  principie  of  i)0th  r6venue 
every  possible  means  within  its  power,  to  \  and  protection  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
advance  the  material,  political  and  social  j  tariff  on  foreign  importations, 
interests  of  its  own  people,  without  regard ,  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  United 
to  those  of  other  nationalities,  except  so  far !  states  Government,  the  two-fold  object  of  a 
as  not  to  interfere  with  their  rights.  The  !  tariff  was  distinctly  recognized,  and  acted 
nation  may,  and  should  encourage  the  pur-  upon-  A11  Congressional  controversy  that 
suit  of  foreign  commerce  just  to  the  extent  ^g  since  taken  place  on  the  subj  ect— beyond 
that  international  trade  will  tend  to  the  bene-  j  that  necessary  to  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 


fit  of 'its  own  people,  and  no  further.  And 
it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  argue  that 
any   civilized   nation   is    prompted  by   any 


tariff — originated  in  sectionalism  and  the 
absence  of  a  national  patriotism.  The  first 
legislative  action  on  the  subject  was  purely 


other  motive  than  that  here  indicated.*!  national  in  its  character.  In  the  very  first 
There  is  and  must  be  a  national  selfishness,  |  session  of  the  first  Congress  a  law  was 
and  no  treaty  is  made  or  international  priv-  j  passed,  the  preamble  of  which  declares  it  to 
ilege  accepted,  in  which  each  of  the  con- :  be  "  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Grovern- 
tracting  powers  does  not  believe  that  it  will ,  ment,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the 
be  directly  benefitted  in  the  result.  |  United  States,  and  encouragement  of  manufac- 

A   nation   is   therefore   not   only  morally  !  tures>  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and 
free,  but  m  duty  bound,  by  the  claims  ot  its 


own  people,  to  ordain  such  tariff  regulations 
as  will  best  subserve  its  own  interests,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  other  nationalities. 

A  tariff  of  duties  imposed  on  imported 
goods,  to  be  considered  impartially  and 
treated  properly,  must  be  viewed  from  a  na- 
tional, rather  than  a  sectional  standpoint. 
Its  objects  will  then  be  admitted  to  be  of  a 
two-fold  nature — 

*  ' '  The  nation  exists  of  itself  and  for  itself— not  by 
the  grace  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  beyond  its  bound- 
aries. The  nation's  chief  duty  is  to  attend  scrupu- 
lously to  its  own  welfare.  It  is  to  pursue  its  own 
ends  oy  its  own  means,  strenuously  perfecting  its 
organic  law,  and  enhancing  its  internal  vigor,  while 
also  growing  outwardly,  so  far  as  it  may  do  so  with 
prudence,  and  without  trenching  upon  t  lie  rights  or 
meddling  with  the  affHire  of  others.'  '-Wharton. 

"It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  modern 
times,  any  financial  legislation,  even  under  its  most 
favorable  conditions,  can  or  ought  to  recognize  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  ernightened  selfish- 
ness >»—  Kep.  Sp*l  Com.  Iuternallievenue,  1868,  p.  24. 


merchandise  imported.' 

Without  going  into  historical  details  (for 
which  there  is  not  room  in  a  short  article), 
it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  tariff  has 
been  frequently  changed  from  high  to  low, 

*  To  encourage  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  at 
home,  France  imposed  a  duty  on  imported  sugar. 
That  country  is  now  producing  susrar  at  3  to  V/z  cents 
psr  pound,  and  after  supplying  her  own  people,  is 
exporting  to  England  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
English  refiners  of  colonial  sugars  have  become 
alarmed,  and  appealed  to  the  Government  for  pro- 
jection. A  delegation  of  them. in  a  recent  interview 
with  Lord  Derby,  declared  that  the  "  enormous  in- 
crease1 '  in  the  product  of  French  beet  sugar  would, 
if  it  continued,  •  'swamp  the  West  Indies.1' 

Belgium  is  supplying  England  largely  with  Iron; 
Germany  sends  over  supplies  of  broad  cloths;  and 
United  States  manufacturers  are  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness in  the  English  markets,  in  the  line  of  superior 
cutlery. 

George  T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  for  twenty  years  an  iron- 
master in  South  Wales,  in  an  article  in  the  London 
Economist,  of  March  13,  1875,  lamenting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  English  iron  trade,  says  of  free  trade  : 
"To  it,  almost  all  foreign  nations  are,  at  the  least, 
indifferent,  and  all  foreign  governments,  whether 
monarchical  or  democratic,  are  opposed." 
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and  low  to  high  rates  of  duty,  and  always 
with  decided  results  in  the  effects  produced 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  the 
industries  of  the  country.  Wages  are  so 
much  lower  in  European  countries  that  a 
low  tariff  in  the  United  States  has  invariably 
opened  the  way  for  a  surfeit  of  foreign  goods. 
to  the  injury  of  our  own  manufacturers, 
while  a  high  protective  tariff  has  simply 
placed  our  manufacturers  on  an  equal  foot 
ing  with  foreign  competitors. 

For  illustration  the  last  twenty  years  of  our 
experience  may  be  selected.  During  the  first 
five  years  of  this  period  the  country  was 
under  Democratic  rule,  as  it  had  been  for  a 
number  of  years  before,  and  the  country 
went  through 

A    LOW  TARIFF  EXPERIENCE. 

Free  Trade  was  then  and  still  is  the  Demo- 
cratic policy.  The  average  tariff  on  dutia- 
ble goods  did  not  average  over  21  per  cent., 
and  on  the  aggregate  of  imported  goods  it 
was  less  than  17  per  cent.,  as  the  following 
table  will  show : 


1843 
1844 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

ia5i 

1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1S58 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


810,208,000 
29,236,357 
30, 952,4: 6 
26,712,668 
23,  747.  865 
31.757,071 
.28,346  739 
39,668,686 
49,017.568 
47.339,326 
58, 931,  865 
64,224,190 
53,025.794 
64,022.863 
63,875,905 
41.  780,621 
49.  565.  8*4 
53  187  511 
39,582  186 
49,056.398 
69,  059  642 
102,316.153 
84.928,260 
179,046,630 
176  417,811 
164,  464, 599 
180,048,426 
194  538  374 
^06,270.408 
216,  370,  286 
18S,  089,522 
163, 103,  833 


IMPORTS . 


Free.   Dutiable. 


3S  24, 
21|  22 

001  24 


00:  22, 

00  22 

00 1  22, 
00  25, 

00  29 
00;  31 
00;  33, 
00,  40. 
00,  56 
00:  66 
00  80. 
00;  79 
00  90, 
00 '134 
00|  91. 

00  44, 
00|  54, 

001  54. 
00 1  69 
00  39. 
56  29 
63  41, 
44  46, 
05,  57, 
77  61 
7')166, 
69  179 


574, 584 

766,  8S1 
147,  840 

767,  739 
772,636 
716.603 
377, 665 
710, 382 
106,587 
692,  934 
383,534 


829,179,215  35. 
83,668,154:35 
95,106,72432 
96.924,058  26 
104,773,002  22, 
132,  282,  325  24 
125,479  77423, 
155,427,936  25, 
191, 118,  345  26 
183,252,508 
236,595,113 
w.  821 271,276,560 
090  336  221, 378, 184 
955,706257,684,236 
,729  3f .61294, 160.  835 
319,275  202,293  875 
721.116  259  047.014 
841,749  279,872  327 
559,196  218,180,191 
603  481183,843,458 


26. 


826,029208,093  89133 
244,183,275,320  95137. 
329,588194  226,064  43. 
728  618^75  783  54047 
105  708  372,627,60147. 
804. 1471343. 605  30147. 
179,1721395,847.369  45 
559,965415,817  622  46 
857, 761;483. 635,947,42 
,010,-902;579,327,86437 
296,821497,320,326  37 
936,686  415  924  480139. 


i>  o 


15.07 
26  09 

26  04 
21  09 
16.02 
20  04 

19  02 
2  03 

22. 06 
22.  02 
22.  00 
21.  01 
20.  03 

20  03 
17.07 
14.08 
14.06 
14.  07 
11.02 
17.07 
23  07 
31  00 
U  02 
40  02 
42  08 
44  00 
11.02 
42.  00 
38  07 
33  79 
28  34 

27  54 


There  are  those  living  who  remember  the 
condition  of  the  country  from  1855  to  1861. 
Our  markets  were  supplied  with  imported 
manufactures,  and  American  mills,  factories 
and  workshops  were  closed  ;  wages  were  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  point,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  factory  employes  and  mechanics 
throughout  the  country  were  idle.     In  1857, 


general  distress  prevailed.*  The  revenues 
were  reduced,  until  they  failed  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Government.  By 
Act  of  December,  1857,  $20,000,000  of  Treas- 
ury notes  were  issued  to  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  14th  of  June,  1858,  an  addi- 
tional loan  was  ordered,  amounting  to  820,- 
000,000  more  ;  but  so  low  had  the  public 
credit  become,  no  money  could  be  obtained 
at  home  or  abroad.  Subsequently,  Congress 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
dispose  of  the  securities  on  the  best  terms  he 
could  make,  and  they  were  sold  at  8,  10,  and 
even  12  per  cent,  discount.  The  debt  thus  in- 
curred under  the  Buchanan  low-tariff  admin- 
istration was  paid  by  Secretary  Chase  in 
1862,  in  the  midst  of  the  pressure  for  money 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Democratic  rebel- 
lion. 

Sick  of  their  low  tariff  experience,  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  the  representative  of  the 
Democratic  free-trade  policy,  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  December  6,  1858,  '"recom- 
mended an  increase  of  the  tariff  and  a  resort 
to  specific  duties,  as  the  only  reliable  means 
of  collecting  the  revenues,  and  at  the  same 
time  affording  that  incidental  protection  to 
manufactures,  to  which  they  were  fairly  en- 
titled under  a  revenue  tariff." 

UNDER    A    HIGH     TARIFF     EXPERIENCE. 

After  depleting  the  Treasury,  and  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  secession  and  a  civil  war, 
the  Democratic  party  went  out  of  power. 
Their  successors  favored  a  tariff  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  Revenue  and  Protection,  and 
from  that  period  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
Government  has  been  conducted  on  that  prin- 
ciple. The  tariff  was  increased  from  time  to 
time  up  to  an  extreme — under  the  necessi- 
ties of  war,  and  to  meet  the  war  expenses — 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  a  peace  policy. 
The  revenues  from  the  tariff  alone,  since 
1861,  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of     $2,170,460,215.90— an     amount    nearly 

*Mr.  Dobbins, a  practical  farmer  from  New  Jersey, 
said*  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February 
12.1875:  "  I  have  been  an  observer,  sir,  as  well  as  a 
practical  man.  and  1  have  Invariably  found  that,  un- 
der a  low  tariff,  or  the' free  trade  system, the  practi- 
cal bearing  of  it  was  general  devastation  and  want. 
The  business  interests  of  the  country  have  gener- 
ally suffered,  and  suffered  materially.  And,  sir,  I 
believe  that  our  interests  are  mutual;  that  when  the 
great  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  are 
prosperous, then  all  are  prosperous." 
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equal  to  the  public  debt,  and  which,  in  gold, 
would  require  seven  ships  to  transport  it  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  each  one  carrying 
five  hundred  tons  in  weight,  and  there 
would  still  remain  one  hundred  tons  of  gold, 
worth  $60,279,900,  in  coin. 

But  what  has  the  tariff  accomplished  du- 
ring the  period  indicated  ? 

1.  It  sustained  the. war.  It  is  true  that 
funds  were  raised  through  other  sources  ; 
bat  the  tariff  was  the  controlling  influence  in 
replenishing  the  Treasury,  providing  the 
sinews  of  war  and  paying  war  debts,  by 
contributing  from  one  hundred  up  to  more 
than  two  hundred  million  dollars  per  annum. 
Without  this  revenue,  not  a  dollar  could 
have  been  raised  on  United  States  bonds  in 
Europe.  They  would  have  remained  un- 
touched, as  in  the  days  of  the  Buchanan  ad- 
ministration, and  the  nation  would  have 
been  severed  and  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of 
secession — its  fragmentary  remains  to-day 
affording  a  sorry  sequel  to  the  experiment  of 
Republican  government. 

2.  The  tariff  restored  the  lost  credit  of  the 
Government,  and  more  than  doubled  its  bor- 
rowing power.  Under  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration, borrowed  money  cost  12  per  cent, 
to  obtain.  Under  the  present  administra- 
tion, a  loan  of  $500,000,000— necessitated  by 
the  Democratic  rebellion — has  just  been 
completed  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the 
next  loan,  under  the  funding  act,  will  be 
taken  at  4^-  per  cent. 

3.  The  tariff  has  more  than  doubled  the 
manufacturing  power  of  the  nation.  Hun- 
dreds of  new  industries  have  sprung  into 
existence  that  would  not  have  been  attempted 
under  a  low  tariff,  and  against  the  competi- 
tion of  older  manufacturing  countries.  The 
crisis  of  1873,  let  it  be  understood,  was  the 
result,  not  of  stagnation  under  a  high  tariff, 
but  of  the  consummate  folly  of  speculative 
expansion.  The  tariff  saved  the  country 
from  the  prostration  that  would  otherwise 
have  inevitably  followed  close  after  the  war  ; 
but  injudicious  speculation  blocked  the 
wheels  of  business,  at  a  later  period.  This 
lias  now  nearly  effected  its  own  cure,  and 
under  a  judicious  tariff  there  is  a  bright  fu- 
ture ahead. 


WHO  PATS  THE  REVENUE  DERIVED  FROM  IM- 
PORTED GOODS  ? 

Having  demonstrated  the  office  and  power 
of  a  judicious  tariff  in  providing  revenues, 
sustaining  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  fos- 
tering its  industries,  the  next  natural  enquiry 
is  :  Who  pays  this  large  annual  revenue  ? 
Free-traders  contend  that  "The  nation  which 
undertakes  to  collect  revenue  by  duties  upon 
imported  goods,  takes  the  most  costly  and 
absurd  method  of  taxing  its  people,  out  of 
whose  pockets  all  that  revenue  comes."  * 

Standing  thus  on  a  false  basis,  Free-trad- 
ers next  claim  that  the  same  amount  that  is 
collected  upon  imported  goods  is  also  added 
to  all  home  products  of  a  similar  character. 
In  other  words,  that  our  duty  of  four  cents 
per  pound  on  Canadian  butter  increases  the 
price  of  all  the  butter  made  in  the  United 
States,  four  cents  per  pound,  f  And  hav- 
ing taken  this  position,  Free-traders  next 
charge  that  the  Government,  in  this  way, 
actually  takes  money  out  of  the  pockets  of 
our  citizens  who  are  consumers,  and  puts  it 
into  the  pockets  of  those  who  are  manufactur- 
ers ;  thus  "confiscating  the  property  of  one 
citizen  for  the  benefit  of  another."  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  these  absurd  assumptions 
find,  believers,  and  thus  an  opposition  to  a 
judicious  tariff  is  maintained. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  free-trade  theory 
would  work  in  practice  :  The  duty  on  wheat 
is  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  and  it  is  imposed 
for  the  protection  of  our  farmers,  against  the 
importation  of  Canadian  and  other  foreign 
wheat.  According  to  the  Free-traders'  theo- 
ry, this  duty  of  twenty  cents  a  bushel  paid 
on  imported  wheat  will  add  twenty  cents  a 
bushel  to  all  wheat  grown  in  the  United 
States.  The  census  of  1870  shows  that  the 
product  of  wheat  for  the  previous  year  was 
2^7,745,626  bushels.  Twenty  cents  a  bushel 
added  to  the  price  would  put  657,549,125.20 
more  into  the  pockets  of  our  farmers  than 
they  would  receive,  if  wheat  came  into  the 
country  duty  free.     This  would  be  a  pretty 

'Joseph  Wharton.  In  the  "Atlantic  Monthly, "  for 
September,  1875. 

tHere  Is  the  statement  of  the  Free-trade  League 
of  New  York,  taken  from  one  of  their  publications  : 

"The  tariff  raises  the  price  of  hoth  American  aid 
foreign  articles.  This  necessarily  follows  from  the 
foreign  article  selling  here;  for  if  the  American  was 
not  raised  to  the  same  price  it  would  undersell  the 
foreign,  and  the  foreign  could  not  be  sold." 
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nice  thing  for  the  farmers,  if  the  free-trade 
theory  held  good  in  practice.  Unfortunately 
for  wheat  growers  it  does  not.*  The  Cana- 
dian wheat  that  comes  to  our  markets  does 
not  affect  the  price  of  the  home  article  ;  if  it 
did,  in  any  way,  it  would  be  to  reduce  the 
price  of  our  own  j)roduct  by  competition. 
But  the  imported  quantity  is  so  small,  com- 
pared with  the  home  product,  that  it  has  no  per- 
ceptible effect  on  our  current  market  prices. 
The  fact  is,  the  foreign  producer  must  pay 
the  duty  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  then  sell 
at  our  prices.  The  same  conditions  hold  good 
with  nine-tenths  of  all  the  foreign  goods  that 
come  to  the  United  States  for  a  market.  The 
home  product  is  so  much  larger  than  the  im- 
ported quantity,  that  our  own  supply  estab- 
lishes prices,  and  the  foreign  producer  enters 
into  competition  with  us  in  our  own  markets 
with  the  full  understanding  that  he  must  pay 
the  duty  on  his  products,  and  then  sell  them 
at  our  current  market  prices. f  During  the 
last  fiscal  year,  there  were  $157,167,722.35 
of  revenue  derived  from  the  duty  on  imported 
goods.  Of  this,  not  less  than  $125,000,000 
were  paid  by  the  foreign  producers.  It  was 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  United 
States  markets  for  the  sale  of  their  commodi- 
ties, and  is  as  direct  a  tax  on  the  producer  as 
are  the  charges  for  freight,  insurance,  and 
commissions.  Foreign  importers  know  this 
better  than  some  of  our  own  people,  after 
listening  to  the  sophisms  of  Free-traders,  who 
are  more  interested  in  crowding  our  markets 
with  foreign  products,  than  they  are  in  giv- 
ing encouragement  to  Home  Industry.  If 
the  duty  on  imported  goods  did  not  come  out 
of  the  pockets  of  foreign  producers,  we  should 
be  entirely  free  from  outside  pressure  for  re- 
Tire  absurdity  of  the  free-trade  doctrine  is  demon- 
strated in  the  article  of  crude  petroleum,  which  fre- 
quently sells  at  3  to  5  cents  per  gallon.  The  duty  is 
20  cents.  Will  those  idiots  explain  how  they  manage 
to  crowd  the  20  cents  duty  into  the  cost,  and  still 
place  the  article  on  the  market  at  3  to  5  cents?— 
Wbarton. 

f  The  chief  part  of  the  revenue  collected  from 
import  duties,  comes  from  the  pockets  of  foreigners 
and  not  from  citizens.  To  that  extent  it  is  as  clear 
gain  to  the  nation  collecting  it,  as  if  it  were  fished 
out  of  the  sea,  at  merely  the  cost  of  collection.  In- 
deed, it  is  more  than  this,  for,  while  the  rival  is  thus 
forced  to  pay  tribute,  he  Is  at  the  same  time  deterred 
from  throwing  in  so  great  a  quantity  of  his  goods 
disturbing  home  labor  and  drawing  away  so  much 
money  as  he  otherwise  would."—  Wharton. 


ciprocity  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
less  money  would  be  contributed  by  English 
manufacturers  to  circulate  free-trade  docu- 
ments among  the  people  of  this  country.'* 

A    TARIFF    INCREASES    HOME    COMPETITION,     AND 
REDUCES    THE    PRICE    OF    PRODUCTS. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  first  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  fully  comprehended  the  effects  of 

a  protective   tariff.     At  the  opening  of  the 

second  session  of  the   First  Congress,  in  his 

celebrated   financial    report,   Mr.    Hamilton 

said  : 

"  But  though  it  were  true  that  the  immediate  and 
certain  effect  of  a  tariff  was  an  increase  of  price,  it  is 
universally  true  that  the  contrary  is  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect with  every  successful  manufacture.  When  a  do- 
mestic manufacture  has  attained  to  perfection,  and 
has  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it  a  competent 
numb<  r  of  persons,  it  can  be  afforded,  and  accord- 
ingly seldom  or  never  fails  to  be  sold  cheaper,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  than  the  foreign  article  for  which  itis 
a  substitute.    The  list  tern  al  competition  which 

TAKES  PLACE  SOON  DOES  AWAY  WITH  EVERYTHING 

like  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  reduces  the  price 
of  the  article  to  the  minimum  of  a  reasonable  profit 
on  the  capital  employed.  This  accords  with  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing,  and  Arith  experience. " 

A  tariff  enables  our  manufacturers  first  to 
compete  successfully  with  foreign  produc- 
tions in  the  introduction  of  new  industries  ; 
and  then  home  competition  guarantees  rea- 
sonable prices.  Here  is  an  illustration, 
condensed  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Association  of  Philadelphia  : 
In  IS 64,  England  monopolized  our  market 
for  steel  rails,  and  charged  $162  per  ton, 
in  gold,  for  rails  delivered  in  New  York. 
Our  capitalists  could  not  compete  with 
England  unless  a  duty  was  placed  on 
the  foreign  product.  A  duty  was  imposed. 
In  1865  two  steel  rail  works  were  in  opera- 
tion here — the  first  in  this  country.  Foreign 
rails  were  reduced  to  $120  per  ton.  In  1867 
three  manufactories  were  in  operation  here, 
and  three  others  were  in  course  of  construc- 
tion.    Foreign  rails  fell  to  $110  in  gold.     In 

*In  a  preamble  and  joint  resolution  relative  to  the 
plate  glass  industry  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  which 
wao  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  Feb  23, 
1875,  occurs  the  followiug:  "And  whereas,  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  of  polished  plate  glass,  have 
united,  and  publicly  say:  l  We  have  had  a  long  and 
profitable  trade  in  America;  we  can  afford  and  will 
sell  polished  plate  glass  for  years,  at  a  loss,  rather 
than  yielii  this  trade  to  American  manufacturers.1  " 

Lord  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said: 
"  England  could  afford  to  bear  some  loss  on  the  ex- 
port of  her  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  for- 
eign manufactures  in  their  cradle." 
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1869  the  capacity  of  our  works  was  equal  to 
the  American  demand,  and  foreign  rails  were 
reduced  to  $80  per  ton. 

To  this,  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  in  an  article 
on  "  National  Self-Protection,"  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  adds,  that  the  maintenance  of 
1£  cents  per  ft),  duty  on  steel  rails  caused 
other  Bessemer  works  to  be  erected,  and  the 
best  steel  rails  are  now  selling  at  $75  cur- 
rency, per  ton,  or  about  $65  in  gold,  ' '  a  lower 
price  than  that  of  iron  rails  two  years  ago, 
but  little  higher  than  steel  rails  could  be 
landed  here  now  from  England  duty  free,  and 
doubtless,  $25  per  ton  lower  than  they  could 
be  had  dutyfree,  if  our  works  had  not,  by  pro- 
tection,  been  called  into  existence." 

The  same  is  true  of  a  very  large  class  of 
new  industries  that  have  sprung  into  exist- 
ence, and  are  prospering  under  the  protec- 
tive tariffs  of  the  last  decade,  including  fine 
cloths,  Axminster,  and  other  extra  carpet- 
ings,  shawls,  and  the  finer  goods  for  ladies' 
wear.  JohnL.  Hayes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Secre- 
tary of  the  "National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers, "  says  in  a  recent  report : 
"Our  silks,  lustres,  serges,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  cotton  stuffs,  of  a  class  not  made  in 
this  country,  prior  to  the  tariffs  of  IS  62,  and 
subsequent  dates,  challenge  comparison  with 
any  similar  goods  made  abroad.  And  in  the 
article  of  carpets,"  he  continues,  "I  say, 
without  hesitation,  that  we  surpass  the  manu- 
facture of  any  other  country  on  the  globe. 
But  the  great  fact  to  be  looked  at,"  he  adds, 
"  is  that  we  have  not  only  done  all  this,  but 
we  have  been  enabled  to  make  these  goods  cheaper 
through  the  competition  that  grows  out  of  our  pro- 
tective system. ' ' 

A    TARIFF   DISCOURAGES    MONOPOLY   AND    MULTI- 
PLIES   MANUFACTORIES. 

Free  Traders  claim  that  a  protective  tariff 
favors  monopoly.     They  are  no   nearer  the 
truth  in  this  than  inmost  of  their  other  theo- 
ries.    A  tariff  creates  confidence,  and  confi- 
dence enlarges  the  number  of  persons  willing  i 
to  invest  their  capital.     New  establishments  ! 
quicken  competition.     The  field  of  operations 
is  widened  by  the  erection  of  manufactories  j 
in  sections  of  the  country  where  none  existed  j 
before.     Under  the  tariffs  of  Republican  Con-  j 
;es,  since  1862,  cotton  mills,  manufacto-  i 
machine  shops  and  other  industrial  es- 


tablishments,have  more  than  doubled  in  num- 
ber in  the  South,  Northwest  and  West.  These 
give  employment  to  scores,  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands  of  employes,  who  require 
food,  clothing,  shoes,  books,  schools,  newspa- 
pers ;  and  in  turn,  create  business  for  mechan- 
ics, teachers,  printers.*  The  village  grows 
into  a  town,  and  the  town,  in  a  few  years, 
becomes  a  city.  Railroads  are  constructed, 
farm  lands  double  in  value,  and  farm  pro- 
ducts find  a  home  market. f 

In  this  way  a  perfect  harmony  of  interests 
is  secured,  and  under  this  system  of  protec- 
tion and  development,  labor  is  certain  of  its 
largest  reward.  Industry  and  economy  make 
prosperous  mechanics  and  thriving  farmers, 
and  those  who  serve  faithfully  for  wages,  in 
a  few  years  become,  in  turn,  proprietors  and 
employers. 

And  while  protection  against  a  surfeit  of 
foreign  manufactures  stimulates  home  in- 
dustries, our  system  at  the  same  time  affords 
the  most  extensive  area  of  absolute  free 
trade  the  world  has  ever  known.  Not  a 
single  custom-house  obstructs  our  inter- 
State  commerce.  Trade  and  traffic  are  ab- 
solutely free  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and 
there  is  no  impediment  to  an  unobstructed 
and  unlimited  commerce  by  land  or  water. 

Herein  is  the  perfection  of  our  Free  Trade 
system,  and  herein  is  the  secret  of  our  na- 
tional development.  Said  M.  Thiers,  before 
the  Corps  Legislatiff,  on   the  22d  of  January, 

*  This  advance  of  the  arts  and  industries,  the  home 
market,  the  neighboring  saw  and  grist  mill,  a  varied 
industry  and  varied  opportunities,  are  the  farmer's 
needs.  For  them  he  could  well  afford,  if  need  were, 
to  pay  temporarily  higher  for  some  few  of  his  neces- 
saries, while  his  neighbors  are  learning  to  make 
them,  especially  as  they,  meantime,  are  paying  him 
better  for  his  crops.— Wharton. 

I  believe  that  the  true  solution  of  this  question  of 
getting  the  full  value  for  the  products  of  the  farmer 
depends,  in  the  end,  in  placing  the  farmer  side  by 
side  with  the  consumer.— Mr.  Parker,  of  Missouri, 
House  of  Reps., Feb.  12, 1875. 

t Seaman,    in  his   "Progress    of  Nations,"  says  : 

"  The  question  is  not  so  much  what  a  nation  can 
produce,  but  what  its  people  can  sell  and  get  their 
pay  for.  Markets,  therefore,  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion as  the  great,  yea,  the  greater  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  elements  of  political  economy.  The 
important  point  is  to  secure  a  market;  to  secure  the 
home  market  first,  for  their  own  laborers  and 
manufacturers,  as  far  as  they  may  want  it,  and  there- 
by create  a  market  for  their  own  domestic  products. 
Markets,  I  repeat  again,  are  the  great  stimu- 
lants to  industry,  and  OF  ALL,  THINGS  IN  THE 
"WORLD  THEY  ARE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT,  AND  NEC- 
ESSARY TO  SUSTAIN  IT.  • ' 
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1870,  "Do  you  know  what  is  the  true  com- 
petition of  nation  with  nation — the  universal 
competition  ?  It  is  a  noble  ambition  on  the 
part  of  such  people,  the  noble  emulation  of  pro- 
ducing every  thing  at  home,  and  even  that 
which  it  produces  with  less  advantage  than 
other  people.  This  competition  has,  as  its  re- 
sult, the  reduction  of  prices  to  the  lowest  at- 
tainable standard,    throughout  the  world." 


These  are  some  of  the  results  of  a  judicious 
tariff,  a  measure  to  which  the  Republican 
party  has  hitherto  given  its  almost  unani- 
mous support,  and  which  will  continue  to  be 
;  its  policy  so  long  as  any  portion  of  the  na.- 
]  tional  debt  remains  unpaid,  and  the  interests 
!  of  the  people  require  the  aid  of  a  protective 
1  tariff. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  WORKING-  MEN. 


The  influence  and  strength  of  a  political 
party  must  be  derived  from  its  principles. 
It  is  not  so  much  from  the  names  and  ability 
of  its  leaders  that  a  political  party  is  to 
spread  and  multiply,  as  from  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  political  life  of  the  men 
identified  with  it.  Yet  the  character  of  the 
leaders  of  a  party  has  much  to  do  with  its 
permanent  success;  for  where  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  party  are  developed  in  the 
course  of  time  by  its  exponents,  and  those 
aims  and  objects  seek  directly  the  moral,  po- 
litical and  social  elevation  of  every  citizen 
of  the  state  or  nation,  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  public  affairs  must  at  once  bear 
fruit  and  demonstrate  the  righteousness  of 
its  claim.  Nevertheless,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  principles  of  a  party  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  its  career.  They  are  like  the  wind 
which  propels  the  ship  at  sea;  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade  to  the  working  man  by 
which  he  lives  and  supports  his  family.  lu 
a  word,  they  are  like  the  breath  of  life  in  the 
nostrils  of  man — the  very  cause  and  continu- 
ance of  his  being,  without  which  he  would 
fall  and  die.  Such  is  the  importance  of 
principles  to  a  political  party.  Call  them  by 
what  name  you  please — platform  or  creed — 
the  life  of  the  party  is  derived  from  them: 
and  its  principles  must  ever  be  the  ground 
on  which  it  asks  support. 

A  fundamental  truth,  on  which,  in  the 
oonduct  of  affairs,  the  welfare  of  men  de- 
pends, is  a  truth  always.  It  is  not  changed 
by  circumstances.  It  does  not  become  ap- 
plicable to-day  and  inappropriate  to-morrow. 
The  truth  does  not  change.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances are  the  result  of  its  operations; 
and  they  are  modified  where  it  has  been 
honestly  applied,  in  working  out  the  prom- 


ise it  gave  at  the  beginning,  and  in  plant- 
ing the  germ  of  its  own  life  inhuman  thought 
leading  to  human  action,  inlaw,  in  language, 
or  in  whatever  else  can  affect  human  well- 
being.  The  truth  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party  was  born  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people.  The  condition  of  the 
country  was  such  as  to  call  it  out.  But  as 
the  principles  themselves  only  clothe  the 
truth  in  words,  they  show  how  closely  truth 
is  allied  to  living  issues,  living  wants,  and 
to  the  means  whereby  those  wants  may  be 
supplied  while  protection  is  everywhere  af- 
forded. The  Republican  party  is  the  expo- 
nent of  the  thought  which  builds  up  the 
nation  in  true  greatness  and  prosperity,  and 
is  emphatically  the  friend  and  protector  of 
the  interests  of  the  working  man.  The  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention,  which  assem- 
bled in  Chicago,  in  May,  I860,  adopted  the 
following  as  its  twelfth  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples: 

— "That  while  providing  revenue  for 
the  support  of  the  General  Government  by 
duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires 
such  an  adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  whole  country;  and  we 
commend  the  policy  of  National  exchanges, 
which  secures  to  the  working  men  liberal 
wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices, 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  adequate 
reward  for  their  skill,  labor  and  enterprise, 
and  to  the  nation,  commercial  prosperity  and 
independence." 

That  declaration,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of 
a  far-reaching  character.  It  embraces  all 
that  concerns  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country.  But  in  an  especial  manner  does  it 
advocate  the  interests  of  working  men,  in 
their  obtaining  liberal  wages.  The  Repub- 
lican party  to-day,  makes  the  same  declara- 
tion, and  has  labored   that  it  may  be  accom- 
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plisked.  The  ideas  propounded  are  wise  and 
statesmanlike,  and  many  of  them  are  in  pros- 
perous operation.  Wise  legislation  fosters 
trade  and  commerce,  in  the  prosperity  of 
which,  working  men  prosper.  The  working 
man  needs  only  freedom  to  exercise  his  call- 
ing. He  wants  to  be  busy  and  earn  money, 
which  is  very  laudable.  But  hard  times  will 
come  from  causes  beyond  human  control. 
Republican  legislation  has  protected  the 
working  man  and  the  home  producer,  from 
foreign  competition  and  cheap  labor.  It  has 
encouraged  the  investment  of  capital ;  but 
the  interests  of  the  capitalist-employer  are 
not  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  skill 
and  labor  of  the  working  man.  The  interests 
of  both  are  identical ;  for  when  one  suffers, 
both  suffer.  When  a  panic  occurs,  it  dis- 
turbs industry,  and  depreciates  values. 
Speculation  is  brought  to  a  stand-still ;  credit 
is  suspended  ;  money  is  scarce,  and  hard  to 
obtain ;  production  ceases,  and  expendi- 
tures are  diminished  to  the  lowest  sum. 
When  the  loss  and  suffering,  resulting  from 
hard  times,  become  known,  and  it  is  ascer- 
tained how  far  the  community  is  affected, 
then  the  opportunity  is  afforded  for  remedial 
measures.  Credit  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth, 
but  that  it  has  not  died  out,  but  grows,  is  a 
consolation.  The  scales  are  turned  on  the 
right  side,  when  credit  once  again  takes  its 
place  in  commercial  transactions.  Legisla- 
tion is  needed  to  help  to  restore  and 
strengthen,  and  such  legislation  is  now  on 
the  statute  book.  The  natural  attitude  of 
the  Republican  party  toward  the  working- 
man  is  to  befriend  him,  to  assist  in  insuring 
him  an  opportunity  to  labor,  and  to  be  well 
paid  for  what  he  does.  Now  that  the  effects 
of  the  panic  are  passing  away,  and  the  coun- 
try generally  has  been  blessed  with  good 
harvests,  the  prospects  of  the  workingman 
are  brightening.  All  that  could  be  done  in 
lifting  the  great  burden  borne  by  the  people, 
the  Republican  party  did ;  and  it  is  still 
ready  to  do  more,  when  the  proper  time  ar- 
rives. Till  then,  all  who  live  by  toil  mu  >t 
be  convinced  that  Republicans  fully  sympa- 
thize with  them  and  with  their  concerns  ; 
that  the  Republican  party  has  shown  itself 
alive  to  all  their  wants  ;  and  that  a  sense  of 
duty  will  prompt  it  to  continue  its  efforts  ac- 


according  to  its  time-honored  principles. 
With  such  facts  before  them,  it  is  not  likely 
that  working  men  will  be  misled  on  such 
subject.  The  Democratic  party  has  not 
helped  them,  and  never  will.  It  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  their  cause.  Working  men, 
therefore,  are  too  shrewd  not  to  support  the 
Republican  party  in  every  locality,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  their  own  prosperity  is  so 
closely  connected  with  it. 

The  First  and  Last  Census,  1790  and  1870. 
— The  following  table  shows  the  population 
of  the  original  thirteen  States  in  1790,  first 
census,  and  in  1870,  last  census  ;  also,  pop- 
ulation of  Maine,  Vermont,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  states  formed  from  the  original 
thirteen,  and  admitted  to  the  Union  subse- 
quent to  1790.  As  the  nation. is  about  to 
enter  upon  its  centennial  year,  this  table 
will  be  of  value  and  interest.  '  The  truth  of 
the  saying,  "Westward  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  way, ' '  may  be  seen  from  the  fact, 
that  in  1790,  the  center  of  population  was 
about  twenty-three  miles  east  of  Baltimore. 
In  1810,  it  was  forty  miles  northwest  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  1830,  it  was  about 
Staunton,  Va.  In  1850  it  was  near  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.  In  1870  it  was  about  forty- 
eight  miles  northeast  of  Cincinnati. 


states. 


Maine 

N.  Hamp're 
Vermont .... 
Massachu'ts 
Rhode  Isl'd 
Connecticut 
New  York... 
New  Jersey. 
Pennsylv'a. 
Delaware.... 
Maryland  ... 

Virginia 

N.  Carolina. 
S.  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Kentucky. . . 
Tennessee  .. 


POPULATION. 


1790. 


96,540 
141,885 

85,425 
378,787 

68,825 
237,946 
340,120 
184,139 
434,373 

59,096 
319,728 
747,610 
393,751 
249,073 

82,548 

73,677 

35,691 


1870. 


626,915 

318,300 

330,551 

l,457,35li 

217,353! 

537,454 

4,382,759 

906,096 

3,521,951] 

125,015 

780,894 

1,225,163" 

1,071,361 

705,606 

1,184,109 

1,321,011 

1,258,520 


530.375 

176,415 

245,126 

1,078,564 

148,528 

299.508 

4,042,639 

721,957 

3,087,578 

65,919 

461,166 

477,553 

677,610 

456,533 

1,101,561 

1,247,334 

1,222,829 


Total 3,929,21419,970,40916,041,195 

The  Southern  States,  having  rid  them- 
selves of  the  incubus  of  slavery,  will  no 
doubt  show  a  heavy  increase  in  1890,  carry- 
ing the  centre  of  population  further  South. 
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THE  GEORGIA  PAKEC— ITS  CAUSE. 

The  reported  insurrection  in  Georgia  turns  i  covering  past  years,  he  cannot  vote.  Thus 
out  to  have  been  more  in  the  imagination  of  i  in  many  counties,  these  two  causes,  the  poll- 
the  whites  than  in  the   belligerent   attitude  !  tax,  and  personal  intimidation,  have  practi- 


of  the  blacks.  Disinterested  parties  want  no 
better  proof  of  the  peaceful  intention  of  the 
colored  people  of  Burke,  Jefferson  and 
Washington  counties,  than  that  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  a  sheriff  's  posse  of  white  men 
could  scour  these  counties  unmolested,  and 
on  the  most  trifling  suspicion  arrest  several 
hundred  leading  blacks,  without  the  slightest 
opposition  on  their  part,  or  on  the  part  of 
their  friends.  Yet  this  was  done,  only  a  day 
before  the  alleged  insurrection  was  to  break 
out,  that  was  to  carry  death  and  destruction 
throughout  nineteen  counties.  The  very 
fact  that  no  organized  force  was  met  .with, 
that  no  armed  men  were  dispersed,  that  not 
a  hostile  shot  was  fired  by  those  who  bad  a 
right  to  their  liberty — stamps  this  story  of  a 
contemplated  insurrection  as  a  base  fabrica- 


eally  disfranchised  the  colored  voters.  Tbis 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  blacks.  They  have  met  in  their 
several  districts  and  protested  against  being 
subject  to  a  tax  that  the  whites  are  not  com- 
pelled to  pay. 

The  constitution  of  Georgia,  Article  one, 
section  twenty-nine,  says:  "No  poll-tax 
shall  be  levied,  except  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  one 
dollar  annually  on  each  poll."  As  no  public 
schools  were  being  maintained  by  the  state 
to  which  this  poll-tax  could  be  appropriated, 
the  Republican  Legislature  of  1870  passed  an 
act  suspending  the  collection  of  the  tax,  and 
exempting  the  citizens  from  paying  the  poll- 
tax  already  in  arrears.  As  soon  as  a  Demo- 
cratic Legislature  obtained  control,  this  act 


tion,  growing  out  of  a  causeless  fright,  or  set  l  was  repealed,  and  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
afloat  by  designing  men  for  political  effect  j  citizens  to  pay,  not  only  in  the  future,  the 
on  the  fall  elections.  one  dollar  levied,  but  the  poll-tax  of  the  past, 


The  Democrats  hasten  to  assure  the  country 
that  the  blacks  of  Georgia  are  well  treated, 
that  every  constitutional  right  is  accorded 
them,  and  that  no  intimidation  is  practiced 
to  prevent  their  voting.     We  are   told   that 


which  had  been  remitted  by  a  former  Legis- 
lature. This  made  about  $8  due.  It  was  de- 
vised as  a  scheme  to  cut  down  the  Republi- 
can vote,  and  as  such  it  succeeded.  The 
whites,  not  being  liable  to  challenge,    could 


they  can  vote  the  Republican  ticket  with  evade  the  payment,  but  the  blacks  were  re- 
safety,  and  that  no  distinction  is  drawn  quired  to  show  valid  receipts,  for  the  full 
between  "Republicans  and  Democrats,  so  far  ;  amount,  before  they  could  cast  their  votes, 
as  their  right  to  protection  goes.     It  is  well  !  The  colored  people  claim  that  no  educational 


known  that  since  the  Democrats  have  ob- 
tained control  of  the  Government  of  Georgia, 
that  the  Republican  vote  has  been  growing 
smaller  and  smaller.  In  1872  the  Republi- 
cans of  Georgia  cast  62,555  votes;  while  in 
1874  they  cast  39,748,  a  loss  in  two  years  of 
22, 807.  This  large  decrease  has  been  brought 
about  by  two  causes — first,  the  intimidation 
of  the  voters — second,  by  an  oppressive  poll- 
tax,  which  has  been  accumulating  through  a 
number  of  years — and  now   enforced  against 


facilities  are  provided  by  the  poll-tax,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution  of  Georgia,  and 
that  its  collection  is  unconstitutional.  But 
aside  from  this  objection,  thousands  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  arrears  ;  hence  they  are  cut 
off  entirely  from  the  ballot  box. 

It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  citizens, 
white  or  black,  cut  off  by  partizan  legislation 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a  vested  right,  would 
meet  together  and  endeavor  to  devise  some 
plan  by  which  they  could  secure  justice. 
This  the  colored  people  of  the  so-called   in- 


the  blacks,  while  the  whites  are  overlooked  i  sarrectionary  counties  have  been  doing  for 
in  its  collection.  In  other  words,  the  white  some  time  pastg  They  have  held  meet- 
Democrat  can  vote  without  showing  his  tax  '  iugs  .  they  have  passed  resolutions  ;  they 
receipt,  for  no  colored  man  dares  to  challenge  ■  have  endeavored  to  organize  for  mutual 
him,  but  the  black  voter  is  promptly  chal-  J  protection  ;  but  not  a  single  line  of  evidence, 
lenged,  and,  if  he  fail3  to  show  his  receipts    that  would  pass  the  scrutiny  of  an  impartial 
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tribunal,  has  been,  as  yet,  produced,  to  show 
that  these  colored  people  had  any  other  de- 
sire than  that  of  obtaining,  by  legal  means, 
the  rights  which  were  denied  them.  Much 
has  been  said  of  a  proclamation  issued  by 
one  Joseph  Morris,  who,  it  is  alleged,  was 
the  chief  actor  in  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment. What  does  it  amount  to  ?  Simply 
this.  It  shows  upon  its  face,  that  nothing 
unlawful  was  to  be  done.  He  called  for  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a 
proper  person  for  Major  General  of  Burke 
County,  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  that  looks  like 
an  insurrection.  He  wanted  representative 
men  to  meet  in  convention  to  examine  the 
statutes,  and  to  determine  what  measures 
were  necessary  to  secure  their  rights.  There 
was  nothing  in  this  that  looked  like  a 
conspiracy.  It  was  doing  just  what  white 
people  would  do  ;  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 

Then  he  suggested  in  his  call,  that  every 
tax  payer  be  called  upon  to  show  his  poll-tax 
receipt.  This  was  simply  a  request  for  the 
whites  to  do  exactly  what  they  required  the 
blacks  to  do,  show  their  tax  receipts  before 
they  voted.  This  was  sensible,  and  showed 
that  Morris  had,  at  least,  some  idea  of  equity 
in  politics.  As  this  so-called  proclamation, 
which  in  fact  is  nothing  but  an  ordinary  call 
for  a  political  convention,  has  figured  largely 
in  the  statements  made,  we  give  it  as  origi- 
nally published  August  10,  1875,  in  the 
Augusta  Constitutionalist.  It  will  be  noticed, 
■as  a  significant  fact,  that  this  convention 
was  called  to  meet  October  30th,  1875,  forty 
days  subsequent  to  the  time  claimed  to  have 
been  fixed  upon  for  a  general  uprising  among 
the  blacks. 

The  following  is  the  call  referred  to : 

There  will  be  a  convention  of  delegates 
representing  tbe  counties  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  at  Waynesboro,  Burke 
county,  Ga.,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Saturday, 
October  30,  1  875,  for  the  purpose  of  nomin- 
ating some  proper  and  fit  persons  for  a  Major 
General  and  staff,  of  Burke  county,  Ga.,  to  be 
commissioned  by  the  Hon.  James  M.  Smith, 
Governor  of  Georgia. 

A  legal  delegation  of  five  representatives 
from  every  county  in  the  Congressional  dis- 
trict is  invited  to  come,  with  proper  creden- 
tials from  their  counties,  to  investigate  the 
statutes,  that  we,  as  free  people  of  this  State, 


may  obtain  our  rights  by  searching  the  laws 
and  see  whereby  that  we  have  to  pay  any 
more  than  one  dollar  poll-tax,  and  no  public 
schools  established  for  the  elevation  of  our 
race  and  our  children. 

The  constitution  of  Georgia  provides,  by 
legal  enactment,  that  all  children  from  six  to 
sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  schooled,  by  all 
citizens  paying  the  sum  of  $1,  except  in 
towns  and  villages,  that  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  $1.25,  to  keep  up  the  streets  and 
corporation  ;  wherefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Burke 
county,  Ga.,  who  have  been  overburdened 
with  inflicting  laws  of  this  State,  doth  by  said 
convention  and  delegation  go  back  to  the 
registration  and  call  for  the  tax  receipt  of. 
every  tax-payer  of  1868-70-72-74,  and  to 
make  a  final  investigation,  to  see  what  has 
gone  with  the  rights  of  our  poor  laboring 
class  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  we  cannot 
be  recognized  as  all  other  citizens  of  this  Gov- 
ernment.    Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  MORRIS,  General  Messenger. 
By  the  Executive  Committee. 

Waynesboro,  Burke  Co.,  Aug.  10,  1875. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  colored  people  of 
certain  sections  of  Georgia  are  treated  un- 
justly, and  denied  those  rights  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers 
upon  every  citizen,  a  table  has  been  pre- 
pared, giving  the  counties  of  Georgia,  their 
population,  white  and  black,  the  excess  of 
one  over  the  other,  and  the  vote  in  1874. 
The  presentation  here  made  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  taken  from  the  census  of  1870,  ' 
and  the  official  vote  of  the  State  as  published 
in  the  Tribune  Almanac  for  1875.  No  impar- 
tial citizen,  North  or  South,  can  study  the 
figures  given  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  gross  injustice  is  being  practiced 
by  the  Democrats  of  Georgia,  towards  the  Re- 
publicans of  that  State.  In  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  the  Republican  ticket  re- 
ceived 6,714  votes,  out  of  a  black  population 
of  72,027,  while  the  Democratic  ticket  re- 
ceived 11,252  votes  out  of  a  white  population 
of  64,481.  In  other  words,  in  a  district  that 
had  7,546  more  blacks  than  white,  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  a  majority  of  4,538.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Burke,  one  of  the  so-called  insur- 
rectionary counties,  is  in  this  district.  Good 
grounds  for  trouble  in  Burke  county  may  be 
seen  in  the  vote  cast  in  1874.  Out  of  a  black 
population  of  13,436,  only  999  Republican 
votes  were  cast,  while  the  Democrats,  with  a 
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white  population  of  only  4,243,  cast  1,200 
rotes. 

The'  Second  distriot  shows  a  like  falling  off 
in  the  Republican  vote.  Out  of  a  black  pop- 
ulation of  67,980,  9,789  votes  are  polled, 
while  a  white  population  of  58,180  gives  a 
Democratic  vote  of  12,098.  This  district  ap- 
pears better  inclined  toward  the  blacks,  and 
no  apprehensions  have  been  felt  of  an  upris- 
ing in  any  of  the  counties  composing  it. 
Still  a  glance  at  some  of  the  figures,  shows 
that  full  justice  has  not  yet  been  accorded. 

The  Third  district  shows  clear  injustice  in 
some  of  the  counties.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Coffee  county  only  cast  two  votes  out  of  a 
black  population  of  678.  Montgomery  county 
did  not  cast  a  single  Republican  vote,  yet 
she  has  a  black  population  of  1,108.  Pu- 
laski, out  of  5.984,  only  cast  32  votes  for  the 
Republican  candidate,  while  Telfair,  out  of 
1,145  blacks,  cast  only  7  votes.  In  the  Third 
District,  the  blacks  outnumber  the  whites, 
10,273  ;  yet  in  1874,  the  Democrats  received 
a  majority  of  4,478. 

The  Fourth  District  presents  the  strange 
showing  of  64,256  colored  people,  without  a 
vote.  No  Republican  ticket  was  run  in  this 
district,  the  opposition  being  so  bitter  that 
it  was  deemed  best  to  keep  out  of  the  field 
altogether,  rather  than  risk  trouble  at  the 
polls. 

.  The  Fifth  District,  like  the  Second,  ap- 
pears to  have  approached  nearer  to  a  sense 
of  justice  than  the  Third  or  Fourth,  yet  the 
per  centage  of  Republicans  is  rather  small  for 
the  colored   population  of  the  District. 

The  Sixth  District  tells  its  own  story.  Out 
of  a  black  population  of  66,249,  we  have 
2,756  Republican  votes,  while  54,316  whites, 
give  for  the  Democratic  ticket  10,007.  Butts 
county,  with  3,445  colored  population,  gives 
no  Republican  votes,  Laurens,  with  3,654 
blacks,  has  no  Republican  vote,  while  Walton 
county  with  4,162  blacks,  gives  but  two  Re- 
publican votes.  There  may  not  be  a  reign  of 
terror  in  the  Sixth  District,  but  it  looks  very 
much  like  it.  The  Seventh  District  had  no 
Republican  ticket  ;  an  Independent  ticket 
•having  been  put  in  the  field  to  oppose  De- 
mocracy. The  complexion  of  the  vote  cast 
would  indicate  a  better  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  Seventh  District,  than  in  any  previ- 
ously given. 


What  can  be  said  of  the  Eighth  District  ? 
It  must  tell  its  own  story.  This  district  com- 
prises the  "black  belt,"  having  a  black  pop- 
ulation of  90,467,  and  a  white  population 
of  66,651.  Yet  in  a  district  where  the 
blacks  outnumber  the  whites  23,816,  the 
Democrats  receive  6,822  votes,  and  the  Re- 
publicans only  twelve  votes.  The  so-called 
insurrectionary  counties,  Jefferson  and 
Washington,  are  in  this  district.  Jefferson 
has  a  black  population  of  7,943,  yet  she  cast 
no  Republican  votes.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  Washington,  which  has  a  black  popula- 
tion of  8,312.  Here  we  have  the  key  to  the 
alleged  insurrection.  Twelve  votes  cast  for 
the  Republican  ticket  in  a  district  number- 
ing over  90,000  blacks  !  Are  these  twelve 
citizens  still  alive  ?  It  is  questionable.  If 
they  are  still  living,  they  no  doubt  are  lan- 
guishing to-day  in  the  filthy  jails  of  Burke  or 
Jefferson,  or  hiding  in  the  woods  or  swamps 
from  the  White  League  hounds  who  have 
been  in  pursuit  of  them,  under  the  speGious 
plea  of  suppressing  an  insurrection. 

The  Ninth  District  may  be  called  the 
"white  belt  "  of  Georgia.  Here  the  colored 
voter  comes  nearer  to  obtaining  his  rights, 
yet  even  here  we  find  some  counties  where 
he  is  disfranchised.  Take  Clarke  county, 
with  its  one  Republican  vote,  out  of  a  black 
population  of  6,453.  The  history  of  that 
county,  and  the  treatment  of  it-,  black  oiti- 
zens,  could  be  written  without  travelling 
through  it.  The  tables  herewith  given  will 
well  repay  study,  and  will  serve  to  enlighten 
our  readers  when  future  reports  are  sent 
North  of  insurrections  in  the  state  of 
Georgia.  The  population  is  taken  from  the 
9th  census,  1870,  and  the  vote  from  the  Tri- 
bune Almanac  for  1875. 

The  Democratic  press  may  endeavor  to 
exalt  Georgia  justice  by  pointing  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  the  subsequent  liberation  of  many  inno- 
cent men ;  but  the  friends  of  law  and  order 
would  prefer  to  see  better  evidence  than  this 
affords.  A  great  wrong  has  been  done  to 
law-abiding  citizens,  and  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  punish  those  who  are  known  to  be 
guilty.  The  State  of  Georgia  should  protect 
its  black  citizens  as  well  as  white,  and  in 
this  groundless  insurrection  it  owes  it  to 
justice  to  find  and  punish  its  authors. 
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DISTRICT  I. 

POPULA- 
TION. 

EXCELS. 

VOTE  IK 
1874. 

^ 

p- 

3 

p" 

b 

cd 

CD 

COUNTIES. 

? 

976 

ro 

w 

B 

Appling 

4110 

3134 

357 

68 

Brvan  

1647 

33  )5 

.... 

1958 

275 

817 

Bullock. 

fc866 

1744 

2122 

856 

43 

Burke  

4243 

13436 

9193 

1200 

999 

1458 
1496 

3157 
401 

i()95 

1699 

226 
172 

504 

Charlton 

66 

1676; 
3437 

24518 
507 



293  J 

7758 

3418 
350 

1365 

Clinch 

34 

Echols 

1513 

465 

1048 

165 

33 

Effingham 

2507 

1704 

803 

395 

552 

Emanuel. 

4431 

1703 

2728 

578 

1,-9 

(jlvun 

1926 

345) 

1521 

328 

584 

Lioerty 

2428 

5260 

2832 

398 

383 

Mcintosh 

1196 

3288 

2092 

200 

68 

1964 

4287 

814 

4888 

1150 

"goi 

335 
755 

157 

Scriven   

339 

Tattnall 

3580 

1280 

2300 



59D 

213 

1>34 

179^ 

452 
379 

1582 

1419 



278 
376 

174 

Wayne 

126 



, 







Total    

644S1 

72027 

754-3  11252 

6714 

I 

!     DISTRICT  IV. 


DISTRICT  II      i 

POPULA- 
TION. 

EX0ES8. 

VOTE  IN 
1874. 

COUNTIES. 

a 

18S8 
4057 
4111 
2026 
264i 
151/ 
7465 
209. 
2826 
427o 
2i3j 
3683 
177<> 
5084 
376'j 
616. 
267J 

2 

4955 
46, 
4231 
3477 
2849 
137 
7718 
9424 
4172 
4045 
956 
295 
2377 
5477 
5284 
8363 
1105 

g 

p 

3 

541 

798 
1082 
426' 
566 
19S 
1380 
452 
628 
815 
386 
755 
383 
791 
875 
1514 
508 

12098 

so 

cd 

T3 

Baker 

3597 
138*. 

231 

1179 
733 

1568 

3067 

'l20 
1451 
205 

'253 
7331 
1316 

'604 
39rf 
1515 
2203 

9800 

401 

11 

612 

667 

Clay 

Colquitt 

409 

23 

1673 

Dougherty 

Early 

Lowndes 

Miller 

Mitchell 

724 
513 
698 
53 
553 
9,19 

Randolph 

Terrell 

963 

562 

Thomas 

1531 

Worth 

172 

Total  

5S180 

67980 

9789 

DISTRICT  III  . 

POPULA- 
TION. 

EXCESS 

VOTE  IN 

1874. 

COUNTIES. 

g 

o 

a 

2 

5719 
3508 

*"29 

573 

3996 

4719 



10273 

u 

2 

pi 

0 

G,if->   

2314'     G7S 

4935    4855 
1541      296 
1924   7043 
3975;  7480 
2478   1108 
5055]  5984 
227-    2>-31 

5920  10639 

4181 1  2962 

21  wo    1145 
2439    22M;< 

1S36 

"80 
1245 

.... 

i370 

.... 

121!) 
955 
2.1 

1365 

293 
355 

1187 
329 
322 
769 
339 
883 
365 
10o9 
1196 
567 
376 
377 
310 

9 

54 

Dool  y 

Irwin 

Lee     

358 
33 

644 
466 

0 

270 

Macon 

Montgomery 

Pulaski 

Stewart 

278 
13>76 

Taylor 

Telfair 

285 

Webster 

38: ) 

Wil  :ox 

1902 

537 
57519 

62 

Total    

47246 

8677    4199 

Hodge  Co.,  in  District  III. ,  Bockda  e  Co. ,  in  Dis- 
trict VI  ,  and  McDuffee  Co..  in  District VIII.  ,  were 
formed  since  1870.  In  187*  an  Independent  ticket 
opposed  the  Democratic  ticket  in  the  Vllth  District. 


Camphell 

Carroll 

Chattahoochee. 

Coweta 

Douglass 

Harris 

Heard 

Marion 

Meriwether.  ... 

Muscogee 

Talbot 

Troup 


Total 

DISTRICT  V 


POPULA- 
TION. 


6589  2587 

10473  1309 

2654:  3405 

7856  8019 


2570 
339 


5791 1  7493 

5218:  2648 
4169  3830 
6387i  7369 
7441 1  9220 
4761.  7152 
640811224 


67747  642531  3491 


!  VOTE  IN 

I 


4002  • 
9164 


751| 
163 


1702 


1779 
2391 
4^16 


COUNTIES. 


POPULA- 
TION" . 


Clayton 

Crawford  „, 

DeKalb | 

Favette ' 

Fulton I 

Henry I 

Houston ! 

Milton I 

Monroe ! 

Pike I 

Spalding 

Upson ! 


3734  1743 
3284:  4273 
7352'  2662 
5683^  >2538 
18  64ii5282 
6269!  3833 
507115332 
3818     466 

5999  4906 
5327!  ^878 
4865   4565 


18 

74 

? 

Ed 

CD 

3 

■3 

0 

392 

1010 

0 

290 

0 

1244 

0 

511 

0 

997 

0 

572 

0 

397 

0 

1109 

0 

956 

0 

684 

0 

1074 

0 

9236 

0 

VOTE  IN 

1874. 


1991 

4690 
3145 
2882 
2436 

3352 

1093 
449 
300 


Total    '  75975  71282  4693 


10261 
4395 


568 

512 
1117 

511 
2820 

962 
1218 

531 
1327 

967 

I  A  <  K  I 


so 

CD 

V 

322 
213 
198 
25S 
929 
517 
917 
14 
790 
804 


1045     723 
872|     588 


12450  6273 


DISTRICT  VI. 

POPULA 
TION. 

EXCESS. 

VOTE  IN 

1874. 

COUNTIES. 

3 

tr 

CD 

CD 

2 
p* 

O 

CD 

Id 

3811 

6774 

"51 

•2930 
1593 

2671 
3454 

4429 
2719 

"ih 

862 
2548 
739 
586 
803 
561 
713 
566 
509 
402 
926 
792 

183 

1251 

0 

122 

331 

0 

535 

99 

93 

117 

Bibb 

9831.H424 
3496   3445 

3884   6555 
2991    6445 

Butts  , 

Jasper 

41801  3654     526 

86011  6014 
3016   7445 

2913   5632 
6876'  4162 

2587 

2714 

ttockdale 

Walton 

Wilkinson 

46S4|  4699    .... 

26 

Total 

54316  662491  .... 

1933 

10007 

2756 

DISTRICT  VII. 

POPULA- 
TION. 

EXCESS . 

VOTE  IN 

1874. 

COUNTIES. 

3 

S" 

CD 

2 

0 

CD 

a 
ST 
0 

2 

0 

Bartow 

118461  4719 
3793     616 

7127 
3177 

3806 
7836 
7376 
2543 
5720 
6190 
3366 
4986 

340 
320 
664 

.  216 
599 
320 

1376 
833 
137 
497 
392 
376 
561 
874 

7505 

1782 
102 

Chattooga 

5399 
9117 

10593 
2788 

11473 
7726 
3685 
5743 
7083 
5244 
8396 
8606 

1503 
1281 
3217 
245 
5753 
1536 
319 
757 

218 
664 

Cobb  

115° 

Dade 

Flovd  

4 
1199 
566 

151 

160 

1'aulding    

Polk: 

556 
2578 

6527 
2fiH<> 

322 

690 

Walker 

Whitfield 

15291  6867 
1511|  7095, 

170 
407 

1 

Total 

101492 

2612075372 

7587 
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DISTRICT  VIII. 

POPULA- 
TION, 

COUNTIES. 

3 
ST 

CD 

2 
ST 

ca 

P? 

9449 
4863 

819 
8156 
7672 
1942 
7943 

915 
3616 

i'lii 

12565 
2987 
6260 
8312 
7827 

4080 
4386 
1917 
4298 
3645 
4841 
4247 
2049 
1797 

4641 
13157 

1809 
4285 
7530 
3969 

Elbert  

Glascock 

Greene 

Hancock 

Hart 

Jefferson 

Johnpon 

Lincoln 

McDufiie 

Oglethorpe 

Richmond 

Taliaferro 

Warren  

Washington 

Wilkes 

Total 

66651 

90467 

VOTE   IN 
EXCESS.  J874# 


109S 


1134 


595 


5369 

47' 


3858. 
4027 


3696 

1819 

2500 

1178 
1975 

782 
3858 


147 
29  > 
156 
750 
503 
34  8 
577 
194 

82 
287 
329 
9J2 
819 
331 
754 
331 


23816    6822        12 


DISTRICT  IX. 


COUNTIES . 


Banks  

Clarke  

Dawson.  ... 
Fannin  .... 
Forsyth  ... 
Franklin  . . 
Gilmer .... 
Gwinnett. . 
Habersham 

Hall 

Jackson  .. . 
Lumpkin.  .. 

Madison 

Morgan  ..... 
Pickens  . . . 

Kabun 

Towns 

White , 

Union 


POPULA- 
TION. 


4052 

921 

6488 

6453 

4032 

337 

52^5 

144 

6862 

1121 

6034 

1859 

6527 

117 

10272 

2159 

5373 

949 

8317 

1290 

7471 

3710 

4699 

462 

3646 

1581 

3*337 

705$ 

5188 

129 

3137 

119 

2623 

155 

4)42 

564 

5153 

114 

Total 102838129242  73596 
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35 
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5141 
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4L75 
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4424 
7027 
3761 
4287 
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5059 
301s 
2466 
3478 
5:39 
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276 
894 
285 
144 
417 
440 
158 
949 
905 
692 
672 
213 
29j 
466 
89 
285 
192 
301 
217 


49 

1 

104 

180 

122 

95 

36 

75 

103 

177 

191 

224 

39 

526 

181 

3 

96 

98 

18 
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Illiteracy  North  and  South. — It  is  said 
the  mission  of  the  Republican  party  is  not 
yet  ended.  Important  work  remains  to  be 
done.  The  Southern  States  need  enlighten- 
ment, and  this  can  be  brought  about,  only 
through  popular  education.  Free  schools 
must  be  established,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  through  the  ascendancy  of  Republi- 
canism. Democracy  rests  its  strength  upon 
ignorance,  and  will  do  nothing  to  remove  it. 
Wherever  it  has  the  control,  it  places  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  intelligence. 

Its  restoration  to  power  in  the  Southern 
States,  has  been  followed  by  the  abolition, 
in  many  instances,  of  the  free  school  system, 
established  by  the  Republican  party.  Where 


it  has  not  been  abolished  altogether,  it  has 
been  seriously  crippled,  by  the  withholding 
of  appropriations  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools.  The  following  table 
tells  the  story  at  a  glance.  The  South  needs 
education.  It  groans  to-day  under  a  load  of 
ignorance.  Republicanism  can  remove  it,  if 
the  people  will  but  entrust  it  with  the  power. 
Under  Democracy,  the  Southern  States  will 
grope  in  darkness.  The  time  must  come 
when  reason  will  supplant  prejudice,  and 
when  intelligent  men  will  support  the  party 
that  does  the  most  for  the  public  welfare. 
Look  at  the  following  figures,  note  the  heavy 
per  centage  of  ignorance  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  then  ask  the  question,  What 
prospect  for  improvement  has  the  South,  un- 
der Democratic  control  ?  In  the  eleven 
Northern  States  given,  Republicanism  is  a 
controlling  power.  The  result  of  its  influ- 
ence is  found  in  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  people.  Iowa,  the  strongest  Republican 
State  in  the  Union,  is  the  most  intelligent. 
The  table  is  compiled  from  the  Ninth  Cen- 


Eleven  Southern 

States. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida  

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi  .... 
N.  Carolina.... 
S.  Carolina.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Eleven  Northern 
States . 

Connecticut ... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 
Wisconsin 


a  p  £ 


706,802 
341.737! 
131,1191 

835,929' 
526,392| 
581,206) 
769,629! 
503,7631 
890,872! 
571,0751 
890,056' 


383,012 
133,339 
71,803 
468,593 
276,158 
313,310 
397,690 
290,379 
361,697 
221,703 
445, S93 


P  ra 
o  ". 
en  £. 


18  55.13 
02i3S.08 
79  56.74 
80!  57.22 
1553.75 
49  55.30 
34(  53.79 
84,58.34 
42  44.31 


*7  I  fil 


18  40.60 
4450.77 


425,896 
1,809,606 
1,197,936 

837,959 
1,160,666 

873,763 

680,687 
3,378,959 
1,953,374 
2,597,809 

751,704 


29,616 

133.584 

127,124 

45,671 

97,742 

53,127 

54,687 

239,271 

173,172 

222,356 

55,441 


5 

92 

6 

29 

8 

71 

4 

71 

6 

68 

5 

95 

6 

97 

5 

85 

7 

71 

6 

38 

6 

58 

7.95 

8.59 

12.16 

6.29 

10.01 

6.22 

9.07 

8.27 

10.03 

10.72 

8.24 
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It  is  gratifying  to  Republicans  to  notice 
that  many  of  those  who  dissolved  relationship 
with  our  good  old  party  in  1872,  are  again 
resuming  their  vacated  positions.  In  going 
out,  they  became  "Independents,"  hut  soon 
discovered  that  as  such  they  could  not  avail 
anything.  The  principles  at  issue  were 
championed  and  resisted  by  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties.  For  a  time  the 
Democracy  catered  to  their  views  and  preju- 
dices, and  they  attached  their  fortunes  with 
that  party.  But  soon,  like  Grosvenor,  the 
father  of  the  "Independents,"  they  dis- 
covered that  the  Democratic  party  was  a 
"  reactionary"  organization,  and  a  choice 
having  to  be  made  as  to  which  party  they 
should  serve,  they  returned  to  their  "first 
love, "  and  next  year  will  battle  as  loyally  for 
the  Presidential  nominee  of  the  Republican 
party,  as  in  1872  they  fought  against  it. 
The  injection  of  this  element  into  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  like  the  pouring  of  a  pail 
full  of  pure  spring  water,  into  the  murky 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  could  not 
purify  the  Democratic  pool.  There  are  of 
course  a  few  rightfully  denominated  "Sore 
Heads"  who,  though  having  forsworn  the 
Democratic  party,  stand  without  the  pale  of 
the  Republican  party,  leaving  their  friends 
to  cogitate  as  to  whether  neither  of  the  poli- 
tical organizations  are  good  enough  for  them, 
or  they  are  not  good  enough  for  either  of  the 
parties. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  left  the  Republican 
party  owing  to  President  Grant's  favor- 
ably looking  on  the  scheme  to  annex  San 
Domingo — others  because  of  disagreement 
with  the  President  on  the  Civil  Service  idea 
— still  others  because  of  want  of  accord  with 
the  administration  on  matters  pertaining  to 
reconstruction,  and  still  others,  it  must  be 
admitted,  because  of  appointments  made  by 
the  President,  or  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  appointments  to  office  not  made 
by  the  President,  though  sought  and  plead 
for.  There  may  have  been  other  reasons  for 
dissent  and  desertion,  but  of  those  who  left 
all  have  returned  save  those  whose  pride 
was  touched  by  Executive  disfavor.     An  in- 


; 


cident  in  the  history  of  General  Grant  will 
serve  to  illustrate  a  matter  here  involved. 
After  the  battle  of  Belmont,  five  regimental 
commanders  were  fearful  of  censure  for  their 
conduct  in  that  battle,  and  one  of  them  called 
upon  the  General  to  elicit  his  intentions  in 
the  premises,  but  could  glean  no  satisfaction. 
Subsequently  the  General  said  to  a  friend  that 
he  had  been  called  upon  by  one  of  the  dig- 
obedient  officers,  who  was  fearful  lest  his 
conduct  and  that  of  his  associate  recalcitrants 
would  be  reported.  When  asked  why  he  did 
not  report  them,  their  conduct  having  nearly 
involved  him  in  disaster,  Gen.  Grant  replied 
"These  officers  have  never  been  under  fire 
They  did  not  understand  how  serious  an 
affair  it  was,  and  they  will  never  forget  the 
lesson  they  have  now  learned.'  I  can  judge 
from  their  conduct  in  the  action  that  they  are 
made  of  the  right  stuff.  It  is  better  that  I 
should  lose  my  position,  if  it  must  be,  than 
that  the  country  should  lose  the  services  of 
five  such  gallant  officers  when  good  men  are 
scarce."  President  Grant  listens  to  seekers 
after  positions  under  governmental  patronage 
as  he  did  to  the  officer  above  alluded  to, 
leaving  the  petitioners  to  await  his  official 
action  before  they  learn  his  intentions,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  disappointment  oftentimes 
follows  suspense  ;  and  in  the  case  of  many 
whose  hold  upon  their  party  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  based  upon  lust  for  office,  and  oi 
some  who  as  Senators  or  Representatives 
failed  to  secure  Executive  appointments  for 
friends,  was  followed  by  howls  of  rage,  threats 
and  active  opposition. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Republican 
party  has  gone  through  a  process  of  purifi- 
cation. Yenal  and  corrupt  members  have 
been  exposed  and  voted  out  or  dismissed  the 
organization ;  provokers  of  discord  have 
tired  and  taken  their  grievances  to  the  oppo- 
sition, and  to-day  our  party  stands  erect  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  integrity,  armored  in 
the  confidence  of  the  masses,  and  intrenched 
in  their  affections.  It  affords  a  model  of 
energy  and  successful  effort,  which  has  • 
brought  the  country  through  a  Democratic 
rebellion  to  a  condition  of  united  prosperity. 
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EFFECTS    OF     FREE     LABOR. — MANUFACTURES 

DIVERSIFIED       INDUSTRIES WAGES SMALL 

FARMS,  ETC.,    ETC. 

Fifteen  years  have  barely  passed  since  the 
first  Republican  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  Less  than  that  period  has 
rolled  by  since  the  long-foreboded  civil  war 
burst  in  a  thunderous  tempest  over  the  land. 
But  a  little  more  than  twelve  years  have 
come  and  gone  since  Abraham  Lincoln— for 
whom  posterity  might  well  borrow  a  title 
from  Aristides,  and  add  the  name  of  "Just" 
— proclaimed  emancipation.  The  Constitu- 
tional amendment,  abolishing  slavery,  was 
ratified  and  proclaimed  within  a  decade  from 
this  writing.  The  amendment  which  ac- 
corded and  protected  the  civil  rights  of  all, 
became  part  of  the  nation's  organic  law 
less  than  eight  years  ago,  and  the  crowning 
act — that  of  enfranchisement — was  ratified 
and  proclaimed  within  six  years.  Fifteen 
years  since,  there  were  3,953,760  persons 
held  in  bondage  within  the  United  States  ; 
to-day,  every  man  and  woman  is  free  ;  each 
stands  equal  before  the  law,  and  all  men,  of, 
proper  age  and  unconvicted  of  crime,  native 
or  naturalized,  are  possessed  of  the  ballot. 

Republican  institutions,  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  equal  rights  of  all,  have  been  or- 
ganized within  the  States,  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  Confederacy  whose 
corner  stone  should  be  African  slavery,  or- 
ganized rebellion  against  a  common  govern- 
ment, and  to  dissolve  a  common  Union,  of 
whose-  general  treasure,  revenues  and  pro- 
gress, they  had  long  been  the  beneficiaries. 
Republican  endeavor  has  at  least  set  up  and 
put  in  motion  what  Democratic  folly  is  stri- 
ving, more  or  less  openly,  to  tear  down  or 
injure — free  public  schools,  an  equal  jury 
box,  the  right  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  the 
same  protection  to'all,  at  bar  or  on  the  wit- 
ness stand.  These  things,  and  many  others, 
have  been  achieved.  It  is  a  marvelous 
-  work,  involving  such  momentous  results 
that,  as  yet,  the  nation  can  feel  and  see  only 
the  first  faint  tremors— the  first  shadowy  rip- 
ples on  the  sea  of  Time,  which  are  to  enlarge 
and  grow  more  distinct  with  each  passing 
decade. 
16  R 


Such  a  change  as  this  could  not  be  effected 
without  great  disturbance  of  both  social  and 
economic  forces  ;  and  effected,  too,  by  a 
process  so  arbitrary  as  civil  war.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  politicians  who  de- 
fended slavery,  who  plotted  and  precipitated 
this  dread  instrumentality  in  the  South- 
that  it  was  their  Democratic  associates  in 
the  North  that  aided  and  abetted  them,  from 
first  to  last.  Nor  will  the  future  student 
and  historian  •  fail  to  see  that,  politically 
speaking,  no  attack  whatever  was  made  on 
either  the  personal  or  political  privileges  at- 
taching to  the  institution  of  slavery  and 
those  who  were  of  it,  by  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  votes  by  which  he  was  so  cho- 
sen simply  declared  that  Freedom  should  be 
national,  Slavery  sectional  ;  that,  having 
carved  seven  slave  States  out  of  a  common 
territory,  that,  thereafter,  no  more  of  such 
commonwealths  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Union.  This  was  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Truly  have  we  builded  better 
than  we  knew,  or  even  deemed  possible  at 
the  time  !  Had  the  vast  change  which  has 
occurred  been  a  peaceful  one,  it  would  not 
have  been  successful,  without  a  period  of 
corresponding  depression  and  apparent  fail- 
ure. It  has  taken  thirty  years  to  prove  in 
figures — that  are  said  not  to  lie,  and  yet  so 
often  do,  when  the  "unknown  quantity" 
called  man  and  his  belongings,  enter  in  to  dis- 
turb the  problem — that  British  West  India 
emancipation  has  paid  :  commercially,  indus- 
trially, socially,  morally. 

Business  men  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
regular  account  of  stock  ;  of  balancing  then- 
ledgers,  an^l  so  learning  how  their  affairs 
stand.  It  is  exactly  this  that  is  now  proposed 
as  between  Emancipation  and  the  South- 
ern States — Free  Labor  and  the  Union.  The 
materials  for  the  purpose  are  by  no  means 
as  full  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  recent  data  from  the  South.  When 
it  is  at  hand,  the  chances  are  more  than  even, 
that  it  is  vitiated  by  present  political  neces-* 
sities,  or  ante  helium  prejudices.  The  diffi- 
culty had  in  any  attempt  at  a  candid  exami- 
nation of  the  question — 
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"HAS  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  FREE  LABOR  PAID  ?" 

is  in  the  partizan  influences  that  disturb  and 
pervert  the  facts.  Naturally  enough,  the 
intelligent  men,  who,  in  press,  pulpit,  or 
forum,  represent  pro-Southern  feelings,  are 
not  yet  disposed  to  do  otherwise  than  look  at 
their  situation  as  u  through  a  glass  darkly." 
Naturally  enough,  they  have,  heretofore, 
cared  more  to  regain  their  old-time  political 
power,  than  to  attempt  with  all  their  might 
the  rebuilding  of  the  waste  places,  and  so 
have  made  tithe  by  the  encouraging  security 
of  peace,  out  of  the  capital  and  skill  of  their 
former  foes  in  the  field,  who  have,  however, 
never  been  enemies' to  their  interests  or  true 
welfare.  The  inevitable  reaction  which 
came  in  the  loyal  States,  by  giving  place  to 
malicious  misrepresentations,  or  careless, 
surface-made  generalizations,  have  tended 
to  increase  the  confusion,  and  obscure  a 
righteous  judgment. 

Accepting  all  disadvantages  ;  acknowledg- 
ing all  errors,  when  seen ;  confessing  the 
shortcomings  of  the  instruments  that  have 
necessarily  had  to  be  used ;  sifting,  analy- 
zing, stating  to  the  utmost,  it  is  proposed  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  what  Free  Labor  has 
done  for  the  South  and  the  Nation,  and  to 
see  whether,  after  setting  aside  the  huge 
losses  inevitable  to  war — a  slaveholders'  war 
— there  is  not  a  balance,  even  now,  which, 
must  properly  be  accredited  to  the  revivify- 
ing influences  of  free  industry  and  the  mul- 
tifarious activities  it  brings  in  its  train.  One 
simple  rule,  only,  will  be  accepted  as  a 
guide.  It  is,  "  that  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number"  is  the  only  test  of  ascer- 
taining, whether  or  not  a  community  is  ad- 
vancing or  retrograding.  As  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  this  Republic  is  the  equal  rights 
of  all  persons,  the  rule  to  be  applied  will 
embrace  the  land-owner  and  the  land-work- 
er ;  the  former  master  and  the  former  slave  ; 
white  and  black  ;  learned  and  unlearned  ; 
the  powerful  and  the  poor  alike.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  let  us  see,  then,  whether  or  not 
Free  Labor  and  Reconstruction  has  paid. 

The  comparisons  that  will  be  made,  and 
the  results  that  may  be  arrived  at,  will,  in  the 
main,  be  confined  to  the  eleven  States  which 
formed  the  Confederacy,  and  were  afterwards 
brought  under  the  operation   of  the  Recon- 


struction policy  of  either  President  Lincoln 
or  of  Congress.  The  census  of  1860  and 
that  of  1870  will  be  the  chief  authority.  So 
far  as  possible,  later  data  will  be  utilized, 
but  only  where  its  reliability  can  be  sus- 
tained by  reason  and  proof.  The  reasons 
for  limiting  the  examination  are  obvious. 
No  one  has  questioned  the  progress  of  the 
Border  States,  as  Delaware,  Maryland,  "West- 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  may  be 
appropriately  designated.  Delaware  was 
not  the  scene  of  armed  conflict  ;  Maryland 
only  suffered  slightly  from  that  cause,  in 
comparison  with  others,  while  the  other 
three  received  large  benefits  from  the  enor- 
mous expenditures  made  therein,  which. in 
themselves  more  than  balanced  the  losses 
they  endured.  Their  chief  cities  grew  rap- 
idly. St.  Louis,  especially,  was  able  in 
great  part,,  from  being  the  Western  head- 
quarters, to  secure  that  commanding  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  position  it  has 
since  maintained  and  strengthened. 

The  table  which  follows,  gives  the  popula- 
tion for  1860  and  1870,  of  the  Reconstructed 
States  ;  with  their  assessed  and  true  wealth, 
as  also  the  number  of  slaves  therein  in  1860, 
and  their  per  capita  value,  on  the  basis  al- 
lowed by  the  census  of  1870,  in  estimating 
the  total  true  wealth  in  1860,  irrespective  of 
slave  property.  That  per  capita  value  is 
found  to  be  a  few  cents  less  than  $420.  For 
convenience,  then,  the  amount  is  set  at  the 
round  figures.  The  total  value  of  the  slaves 
in  each  State  is  given,  as  shown  by  this  esti- 
mate. The  other  column,  in  which  is  stated 
the  amount  of  loss  to  be  accredited  to 

THE    SLAVEHOLDERS'    WAR  AND    ITS    CONSEQUEN- 
CES, 

is  arrived  at  by  taking  the  total  value  of  the 
slaves  enumerated  in  1860,  in  each  State, 
and  adding  the  sum  thus  obtained  to  the 
total  of  true  wealth,  as  stated  by  the  census 
of  1870.  The  product  of  these  amounts 
is  then  subtracted  from  the  total  of 
the  true  wealth  shown  by  the  census  of 
1860.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  a 
fair  estimate  has  been  obtained  of  the  aggre- 
gate decrease  in  wealth  caused  by  the  civil 
war,  irrespective  of  the  .slave  property  and 
its  estimated  value,  or  of  the  Confederate 
States'  debts.     At   the   point  of  view  from 
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which  this  argument  proceeds,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  cannot  he  regarded  as  a 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  community  at  large, 
whether  that  he  restricted  to  the  ex-Confed- 
erate, or  "broadened  to  include  all  the  former 
slave  States,  or  more  hroadly  still,  the  entire 
Union.  On  the  contrary,  the  transfer  of  the 
3,953,760,  or  more,  persons  of  color,  who 
were  therehy  removed  from  the  condition  of 
slavery  to  that  of  freedom,  has  necessarily 
resulted  in  a  great  material  henefit  to  the 
whole  community.  Individual  slaveholders 
have  "been  more  or  less  injured  pecuniarily. 
The  extent  of  that  injury  has  largely  de- 
pended upon  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
met  the  altered  conditions  it  imposed. 

VALUE  OF    FREE    LABOR. 

It  has  heen  estimated  by  the  "best  authori- 
ties that  the  lahor-value  of  each  immigrant 
to  the  country  of  their  adoption  is  not  less 
than  $1,000.  Some  authorities  place  it  at 
$1,125. .  It  is  true  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
male  and  female  immigrants  (deducting  wo- 
men and  children  who  do  not  work)  are 
skilled  laborers. *  Among  the  former  slaves 
of  the  South,  it  is  probable  that  twenty  per 
cent,  will  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  skilled  labor,  in  the  sense  that  the  terms 
are  applied  to  foreign  immigrants.  Dr. 
Young,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, quotes  from  a  work  by  Frederick 
Kapp,  formerly  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Emigration  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
following  statement  in  part  of  the  views  of 
Dr.  Engel,  Director  of  the  Prussian  Statisti- 
cal Bureau,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  labor 
and  the  laborer : 

"  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  most  accurate 
possible  estimate  of  this  addition  of  wealth, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of 
raising  and  educating,  in  this  country,  a  man 
whose  means  of  living  are  wholly  derived 
from  his  physical  labor. 

"  Dr.  Engel. computes  the  cost  of  raising  a 
manual  laborer  in  Germany  *  *  *  (for 
the  first  fifteen  years)  *  *  •  at  750  thalers 
in  all.  Assuming  that  in  this  country  sub- 
sistence costs  about  twice  as  much  as  in  Grer- 
many, I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  far  from  the 
truth  in  doubling 'Engel' s  estimates,  and  in 
assuming  the  expense  of  bringing  up  an 
American  farmer  or  unskilled  laborer,  for  the 

*43  per  cent.  "Special  Report  on  Immigration." 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  pp.  7,  8,  9. 


first  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  to  average  100 
thalers  per  year,  or  a  total  of  1,500-  thalers, 
equal  to  about  $1,500  currency.  Following 
Dr.  Engel's  estimate,  an  American  girl  will 
be  found  to  cost  only  about  half  of  that,  or 
$750,  for  the  reason  that  she  becomes  useful 
to  the  household  from  an  early  age.  Allow- 
ance must  be  made,  it  is  true,  for  the  fact 
that  about  one-fifth  of  the  emigrants  are  less 
than  fifteen  years  old  ;  but  this  is  fully  bal- 
anced by  the  great  preponderance  of  men 
over  women,  and  by  thousands  who  repre- 
sent the  highest  order  of  skilled  labor. 
Hence  I  feel  safe  in  assuming  the  capital 
value  of  each  male  and  female  emigrant  to  be 
$1,500  and  $750  respectively, for  every  person 
of  either  sex,  making  an  average  for  both  of 
$1,125." 

Dr.  Young,  however,  does  not  rate  the 
value  so  high.  Regarding  the  immigrant 
laborer  as  both  producer  and  consumer,  he 
thinks  the  unproductive  element  largely  af- 
fects the  money  value.  The  wages  of  such 
laborer's  family  average  about  $400  per  an- 
num. The  average  necessary  expenditure  of 
such  a  family  (consisting  of  four  persons,  two 
adults  and  two  children)  is  about  $340  per 
annum.     Dr.  Young  adds  : 

"As  most  of  these  expenditures  are  for 
articles  of  domestic  product  which  pay  a  suc- 
cession of  profits,  not  only  to  the  retailer, 
wholesale  dealer  and  producer,  but  to  the 
transporter,  the  sum  of  these  net  profits  con- 
stitutes the  aggregate  amount  which  this  fam 
ily  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
A  careful  computation  gives  $160,  which  sum 
is  the  measure  alike  of  their  production  and 
consumption.  As  producers  and  consumers, 
then,  each  is  worth  to  the  country  $40  per 
annum,  which,  capitalized  at  five  per  cent., 
gives  $800  as  the  average  value  of  an  immi- 
grant." 

According  to  the  monthly  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  July,  1S75, 
the  farm  laborer  of  the  South  receives  about 
$192  (including  board)  per  annum.  Taking 
the  increased  value  of  labor  in  cities  and 
towns,  on  public  works,  etc.,  and  the  average 
will  be  about  $275  per  annum.  Their  neces- 
sary expenditures  will  amount  to  about  $2;>5. 
Capitalized  by  Dr.  Young's  process,  the 
value  of  each  colored  laborer,  (unskilled,)  or 
former  slave,  will  not  be  less  than  $550  each, 
or  about  two-sixths  less  than  that  of  an  im- 
migrant laborer.  This  estimate  is  a  mode-, 
rate  one.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  as  an 
approximate  estimate,  the  importance  of  the 
annexed  table  can  be  fully  seen  : 
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Extending  this  comparison  a  little  further, 
and  taking  the  value  of  the  individual  slave, 
as  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  census  office  in 
1870,  and  the  foregoing  value  found  of  the 
unskilled  free  labor  of  the  same  States  in 
1875,  and  we  shall  have  the  following  results  : 


States. 

Estimated 

value  of  slaves 

at  $420. 

Estimated  value 
of  unskilled 
free   labor   in 
1S75,  at  $550. 

$182,733,600 

46,668,300 

25,  932, 900 

194, 123, 160 

139,324,920 

183, 385,  020 

139,  044,  780 

169,010,520 

115,801.980 

76,677,720 

205, 163,  300 

8239,  294,  OcO    ' 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

61,113,250 
•      33,959,750 
232,208,900 
182,449,300 
240,  (47,050 
182,824,450 
221,323,300 
151, 645, 450 
100,411,300 
269, 975,  750 

Texas 

Virginia  

$1, 47)8, S66.  200    j$l, 913.  351,550 

Total  increase  in  value  of  labor,    $434,485,350  . 
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A    RECAPITULATION 

will  give  the  following  result  in  the 'eleven 
ex-rebel  States  : 


Population  in  1860. 
Population  in  1870. 

Increase  


8,  726.  644 
9,4S7,3S6 


.760,  742 


True  wealth  in  1880 $5, 21  2,166, 107 

I  True  wealth  in  1870 2, 738, 689,037 


Loss  . 


§2,463,477,070 


Number  of  slaves,  1860 3,521,110 

Estimated  value,   as  slaves 81,478,866,200 

Estimated  value,  as  free  laborers. ..       1,913,351,550 


§434,4S5,350 


Estimated    increased    value    to    the 
community 

Total  estimated  loss  by  war,  deduct- 
ing slave  values Si,  145,909,307 
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Total  real  wealth  in  1870,   adding  f      $2,  73S,6S9,037 
tbe   estimated   free    labor  value)-      1,913,351,550 

of  the  colored  population,    will  J  

then  be ' $1,652,040,587 


This  calculation  may  be  disputed  by  those 
who  are  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  conditions. 
But  the  facts  are  against  them.  If  the 
laborer,  being  a  chattel,  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  real  wealth 
of  a  community,  it  is  not  unfair  to  endeavor  to 
reach  the  approximate  value  of  said  labor 
when  enfranchised,  and  add  that  esti- 
mate to  the  values  of  another  decade — 
being  the  one  in  which  emancipation  has 
been  achieved.  The  value  of  a  slave  chiefly 
depended  upon  his  or  her  laboring  capacity  ; 
that  value  must  still  remain  with  the  free 
laborer. 
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No  one  will  now  "be  so  foolhardy  as  to  as- 
sert, unless  it  be  some  pro-slavery  Don 
Quixote,  who  has  his  lance  in  rest  against 
imaginary  enemies  of  a  "lost  cause,"  that 
free  labor  is  not  more  advantageous,  on  the 
whole,  than  slave  labor.  The  owners, 
though  the  majority  undoubtedly  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  change  at  first,  now 
acknowledge  they  are  relieved  from  onerous 
burdens  and  great  responsibilities.  They 
have  no  longer  to  play  the  part  of  town 
constables  or  overseers  of  the  poor.  The 
public  are  clfarged  with  these  burdens,  and 
they  themselves  only  pay  their  share  of  the 
necessary  taxes.  They  neither  house  nor 
feed  the  laborer,  unless  one,  or  both,  are 
part  of  the  wages  contracted  for.  There  are 
material  results  gained  from  the  moral  ad-, 
vantages  to  be  achieved.  The  growing- 
recognition  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
Southern  newspaper.  But  when  a  closer 
examination  is  made,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  prosperity  which 

FREE    LABOR    PRODUCES, 

travels,  not  only  on  many  and  diversified 
roads,  butHts  genial  influence  is  felt  through 
every  class,  fructifying  and  reviving  all,  like 
the  rain  which  falls  "  on  the  just  and  un- 
just" alike.  Before  1861,  there  wws  but  one 
prosperous  class,  outside  of  the  few  large 
cities  in  the  South  ;  certainly,  but  one  in  the 
States  whose  condition  is  under  review. 
That  class  were  the  planters,  and  their  pro- 
fessional and  political  allies,  in  the  towns 
and  villages  thereof.  The  non-slave-holding 
whites,  were,  as  a  rule,  wretchedly  poor.  The 
negroes,  of  course,  had  neither  property  or 
stake  in  the  community  ;  except  at  the  few 
smaller  cities  or  towns,  which  had  grownup 
as  centers  of  immediate  and  necessary  sup- 
ply, there  was  little  of  local  trade  or  manu- 
factures. The  slaveholder  bought  supplies 
in  bulk,  of  his  cotton  broker  and  commission 
merchant,  in  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis, 
Charlestowh,  Savannah,  Richmond,  Mem- 
phis, or  some  other  one  of  the  score  of  cotton 
marts  which  were  found  on  the  Mississippi, 
or  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard. 
These  brokers  and  merchants  traded  with  the 
North,  or  with  Europe.  The  slaveholders, 
mostly,  refused  to  enrich  others,  until 
slavery  impoverished'  the  great   body  of  the 


Southern  whites.  The  interior  towns  and 
villages  were  few  and  poor,  the  stores  ill- 
supplied  with  goods  of  inferior  quality  ;  and 
their  business,  except  as  the  moneyed  men 
dealt  in  the  staples  and  the  slaves,  was  of 
but  small  account. 

A  fair  test  of  the  changes,  effected  by  the 
transformation  from  slave  to  free  labor,  will 
be  seen  in  the  opposite  of  the  conditions 
above  indicated.  This  must  be  readily 
granted  by  all  intelligent  observers  or 
critics.  Another  fact  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration,  in  remembering  that  the 
chief  basis  of  comparison  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  census,  and  that  is,  that  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  last  five  years,  or 
from  1865  to  1870,  is  the  only  period  to  be  re- 
lied upon.  Whatever  may  have  been  thb 
production  of  the  South,  during  the  years  of 
war,  that  production  was  consumed  in  the 
war  itself.  Its  defeat,  and  the  consequent 
absolute  nullification  of  the  large  debt  the 
Confederacy  had  incurred,  cleared  the  slate 
and  left  it  bare.  Practically,  the  South  was 
bankrupt ;  rent  and  riven  by  the  effects  of 
civil  war  on  a  grand  scale,  when  it  had  to 
take  up  the  task  of  re-constituting  itself 
under  "conditions  entirely  changed  from 
those  by  which  its  business  and  indus- 
try was  formerly  carried  on.  That 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  South  in 
1870  should  be  very  much  less  than  they 
were  in  1860 ;  that  farming  implements 
and  stock  had  diminished  in  value,  was  to 
be  expected.  For  four  years  the  stock  had 
been  drained  to  carry  on  military  operations  ; 
for  the  same  period,  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments had  been  used,  without  much  repair 
or  any  replacement.  The  unavoidable  dis- 
organization of  labor  largely  aided  this 
decrease.  It  would  have  been  greater,  but 
for  the  energy  with  which  the  General 
Government,  through  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  and  the  loyal  people,  through  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  associations,  helped 
the  Southern  people — in  fact,  preceded 
them — in  efforts  to  reorganize  industry,  to 
bridge  over  the  inevitable  gulf  between  the 
old  and  new.  How  much  aid  was  afforded 
by  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
months  after  the  surrender,  a  large  number 
of    capable    Northern     men,     with    means, 
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either  remained  in  the  South  as  they  were 
mustered  out  of  the  Union  array,  or  went 
there  from  the  North,  will  never  he  known. 
Nor  is  there  any  means  of  estimating  the  aid 
given  everywhere  by  renewals  and  exten- 
sions of  credit  to  the  Southern  merchants 
wno  came  to  Northern  cities  to  re  open  busi- 
ness relations.  But  there  were  two  obstacles 
greater  than  the  disorganization  of  colored 
labor — one  being  the  general  cupidity  of  the 
cotton  factors,  on  whom  the  planters  were 
compelled  to  rely  in  great  part  for  advances 
to  re-commence  work,  and  the .  other  the 
plague  of  caterpillars,  which,  in  1867-'68, 
destroyed  so  much  of  the  crop.'  To  repay 
the  former,  the  planter  had  to  raise  nothing 
but  cotton,  and  buy  the  necessary  food.  The 
caterpillar  left  him  poor  indeed.  He  has 
now  recovered  from  both  plagues. 

If  there  had  been  a  general  census  taken 
during  the  present  year,  a  fair  basis  of  com- 
parison would  have  been  afforded.  The  re- 
sult would  have  astonished  the  country. 
Careful  examination  of  such  State  returns, 
for  taxation  and  other  purposes,  as  have 
come  to  hand,  prove  that  the  general  pro- 
gress— that  of  the  whole  people,  not  of  a  class, 
alone— has  been  since  1670  quite  surprising, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consider- 
ation. 

The  following  seems  to  indicate  a  reason- 
able method  of  estimating  the  changed  con- 
ditions in  the  occupations  and  business  of 
the  States  under  review  : 

First — Increase  in  and  diversity  of  manu- 
facturing industries. 

:  -i— The  aggregate  sums  paid  as  wages, 
and  the  classes  to  which  they  go.,  as  com- 
pared with  former  periods. 

Third — The  increase  of  small  farms,  di- 
vision of  the  soil,  diversity  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  as  shown  by  market  gardening, 
and  the  raising  of  crops  and  other  products, 
comparatively  unknown  to  the  slave  system. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  increase  in 
village  and  town  values;  but  the  insufficient 
data  at  hand  will  not  allow  of  anything 
more  accurate  than  estimates  inferentially 
drawn  from  the  conditions  which  must  have 
arisen,  if  the  proofs  to  be  given  are  affirma- 
tive in  support   of  the   foregoing  divisions. 


Other  facts  and  illustrations  will  necessarily 
enter  into  the  argument,  but  none  will  be 
presented,  except  from  such  authentic 
sources  as  either  the  General  or  State  Grov- 
ernments  offer,  or  the  Southern  press 
itself  presents. 

DIVEKSIFIED       INDUSTRY INCREASE     OP     MANU- 
FACTURES. 

The  human  mind,  as  a  rule,  not  being 
willing  to  except  a  deliberate  wrong,  but 
always  seeking  some  sophistical  pretence  of 
resulting  good,  present,  prospective,  or 
possible,  as  a  reason  for  supporting  a  doubt- 
ful cause  or  policy,  the  advocates  of  the 
former  slave  system  busied  themselves  for 
many  years  in  coining  objections  to  the 
social  life  which  had  arisen  elsewhere  under 
the  rapid  manufacturing  development  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  Hence,  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  political  advocates  of 
slavery,  from  Calhoun  down  to  the  Vir- 
ginian Ruffm,  were  full  of  denunciations  of 
the  vices,  wretchedness,  and  poverty  induced 
by  the  free  labor  system.  The  Arcadian 
simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  plan  of 
slavery  was  arrayed  against  the ;  vileness  of 
the  wages-laborer.  Without  doubt,  many 
men  deceived  themselves  with  a  seeming,  and 
honestly  ^thought  to  sustain  ■  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  social  and  political 
life.  The  more  sincere,  the  greater  the  col- 
lapse. As  the  veil  has  fallen,  intelligent 
men — young  men  especially — must  perceive 
the  difference  between  a  society  in  which  the 
white  illiterates  were  at  least  four  times  as 
numerous  as  they  were  in  its  opposite. 
Whether  pauperism  is  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  free  labor,  while  it  is  not  of  slavery, 
is  an  issue  only  to  be  solved  by  a  knowledge, 
now  impossible  to  obtain,  of  the  number  of 
unproductive  persons,  young,  old  and  dis- 
abled, who  were  supported  by  the  slave- 
owners, personally  and  as  a  whole.  Care 
for  the  needy  and  dependent — the  pauper  is 
a  mark  of  an  organized  aud  civilized  society. 
The  abolition  of  pauperism  is,  of  course,  its 
dream.  The  reverse  of  this  indicates  shift- 
less and  semi-barbaric  social  conditions. 
But  the  real  point  of  view  from  which  to  re- 
gard the  essential  difference  between  a  sim- 
ple social  state,  such  as  slavery  produced, 
and  a  complex  one,  such  as  free  and  diver- 
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sified  labor  must  evolve,  is  as  to  the  latter's 
creation  of  an  average  well-doing  ;  its  pro- 
duction of  a  high  degree  of  average  intelli- 
gence ;  a  broader,  if  not  as  intense,  a  con- 
ception of  civic  duty  ;  a  greater  activity  in 
the  direction  of  education ;  and  of  all  the 
agitations  and  aspirations,  which  strive, 
though  oftiines  crudely,  to  the  best  social 
ideals  and  their  realization. 

Under  slavery,  wages  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  unknown.  The  total  paid  out  for 
labor,  under  that  social  form,  can  be  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  aggregate  paid  in  1860,  as 
given  in  the  census  of  1860.  The  total 
amount  of  wages  stated  for  the  free  States 
and  Territories,  was  $1,316,812,000  ;  for  the 
slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  $283,188,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,600.- 
000,000. 

The  difference  in  favor  of  the  Northern,  or 
free  States,  was  $1,033,624,000,  or  very 
nearly  three-fifths  of  the  total  amount  at 
which  the  whole  body  of  slaves  was  valued, 
as  property,  by  the  census  of  1870,  in  esti- 
mating the  bearings  of  emancipation  on  the 
reduction  of  real  wealth  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  average  rate  of  unskilled  labor- 
wages  was  less  than  $70  per  annum,  with 
board,  within  the  slave  States,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rebellion.  The  monthly  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Julv. 


of  the  present  year,  shows  that  in  the  same 
States,  for  agricultural  labor,  the  average 
monthly  rate,  with  board,  is  a  fraction  over 
$10.95,  or  $131.47  per  annum — an  increase  of 
more  than  ninety-one  per  cent.  When  to 
this  is  added  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
skilled  labor,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
diffusion  of  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the 
form  of  wages  in  any  community,  must 
largely  tend  to  increase  the  average  well- 
being  of  the  majority  of  the  people  ;  stimu- 
late business  ;  increase  consumption  ;  bring 
profits  to  trade  ;  and  consequently  largely 
increase  the  available  capital.  Like  begets 
like — wages  will  make  capital.  Enterprise 
brings  prosperity.  Intelligence  follows. 
Movement  is  better  than  rest. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  the  manu- 
facturing growth  of  the  Southern  States. 

No.  I  gives  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  manu- 
facturing situation,  in  1S70,  of  the  two  di- 
visions into  which,  for  the  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle, the  former  Slave  States  are  grouped. 

No.  II  shows  the  same  tacts,  according  to 
the  census  of  1860. 

No.  Ill  is  a  contrasting  summary,  drawn 
from  the  census  of  1850. 

These  important  tables  are  followed  by  a 
summary,  showing,  in  parallel  columns,  the 
differences  in  1870,  as  compared  with  1860. 


Table  No.  I.  Manufactures  in  the  Former  Slave  States,  per  Census  1870. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida    

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia  


2,188 

1,079, 
659! 
3,836J 
2 ,  557 
1,731 
3  642 
1,5S4 
5  317 
2. 399 
5,933 


295 

724 

256 

lz8 

126 

79 

405 

1,729 

S87 

23 

384 

225 

306 

1,  825 

210 

700 

732 

1,340 

540 

116 

396 

2,229 

Capital. 


18,751, 
7,646 
3,700 
38,24a 
25,066; 
12,472 
33,152 
14,932 
37,  981 
13,044 
40,012 


8,248 

55 

3,-.  (Mil 

1, 

2,749 

1, 

17,871 

13, 

30,071 

18. 

5,941 

4. 

13, 622 

8, 

8,1*1 

5, 

-.9,412 

15, 

7,927 

5, 

'20,  974 

18, 

714,  03.' 
782,  913 
679,  930 
930,  1 25 
313,  974 
501,714 
140,473 
400, lis 
595,  295 
284. 110 
455, 400 


Wages. 


?2,  227, 
673, 
9^9, 
4,  844, 
4,  593, 
1,547, 
2,195, 
l,5io. 
5  390, 
1,787, 
5,343, 


Materials. 


968  87 
963 

592  2, 

508  IS. 

470  12, 

428  4, 

711  12, 

715|  5, 

630  19, 

835  6, 

099  23, 


Products. 


592,837   $13,040,644 

536.  9981 

330,  S73 

583  731 

412,023 

364, 206 

821,693 

855,  736 

657,027 

273  193 

832, 334 


4,629,234 

4,685, 403 
31  196  115 
24, 161.  905 

8, 154  758 
19,021,327 

9,S5S,9Sl 
o4,362,6  6 
11,517,302 
3^,3ii4,3.2 


30,925   4.53719,1181254,599    144,1^2   $98  798,384  831,137. 919  $116,263, 70ll$198, 9*2,627 


Border  States.* 

800 
5,390 
5  812 
11.871 

164 
1147 

531 
1.63S 

2:>1 
45' i 
937 
38  S 

8,533 
39.  508 
32.  422 
55.  062 

9,710 
30, 636 
14,861 
65,  354 

11,672 

S10,  8S9, 093 
29. 277  809 
86,434,729 

80, 257. 24 J 

11  US  1,520 

S3  692,195 

9,444  521 

12  682,817 

31  055  445 

4. 322, 164 

810,200  397  $16,791,382 

Kentucky  

Maryland 

29, 497, 53 1|     54,625,809 
46  897,032     70  593  013 
115  533,269  200,21:?  429 

West  Virginia 

2  444      509 

6-3     27,331 

14.503,701      21,102  2  1 

26  317 

3,  9S9 

2,701 

162,916 

162  232 

S'.07  897.395 

861,197.  145 

$216,637,934 

8378,326  434 

*  Formerly  Slave  States. 
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Table  No.  II.      Manufactures 

in  the  Former  Slave  States,  per  Census  1860. 

STATES. 

Establish-  Hands  Em" 
nients.         ployecl. 

Capital. 

Wages.        j    Materials. 

Products. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia... — 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Virginia ■. 

1.459 
518 
185 

1,890 
1,744 

976 
3,689 
1.230 
2,572 

983 
5,385 

7,889 
'  1,877 

2,454 
11,575 

8,789 

4,775 
J4.217 

6,994 
12,528 

3,449 
36.174 

$9,098,181 
1,316,610 
1,874,125 

10,890,875 
7,151,172 
4,384,492 
9.693,703 
6,931,756 

14,426.261 
3,272,450 

26,935.560 

$2,132,940 
554.240 
019,840 
2,925,148 
3,683.679 
1,618,320 
2,689.441 
1,380,027 
3,370.687 
1,162,756 
8,544,117 

r>.489.963 
1,280,503 
S74,506 
9,986,532 
6,738,486 
3,146,636 

10,203,228 
5,198,881 
9.416,514 
3^367,372 

30,840,531 

$10,588,566 
2.880.578 
2.447.969 

16,925,564 

15.587,473 
6,590,687 

16,678,698 
8,615.195 

17,987.225 
6,577,202 

50,652,124 

20,631    1  110,721 

$95,975,185 

$28,681,195 

$86,543,152 

$155,531,281 

BORDER    STATES. ^ 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Missouri 

615 
3,450 
3.083 
3,157 

6.421 
21.258 
28,403 
19,681 

5.452,887 
20,256,579 
23,230,608 
20,034,220 

1,905.754 
6,020,082 
7.190,672 
6,669,916 

6.028,918 
22,295.759 
25.494,007 
23^849,941 

9,892,902 
37.931.240 
41,735,157 
41,782,731 

10,305 

75,763 

$68,974,294 

$21,786,424 

877,668.625 

$131,342,030 

*  Formerly  Slave  States. 


No.  in.' 

Total  Manufactures   of  Former  {Rebel)    Slave 

Stales,  per  Census  1850. 

Establishments 16,896 

Hands  employed 88,390 

Capital $55,293,695 

Wases 17,495,776 

Materials 40,854.250 

Products 79,161,859 

Border   States,    same   census,    [Delaware,   Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Missouri.'] 

Establishments 10,788 

Hands  employed 71.384 

Capital $38,300,464 

Wa^es 18,139.452 

Materials 45,518,869 

Products 83,727,818 


Summary  or  Manufacturing  Interests,  etc., 

In  t/ie  former  Slave  States,  according  to  the  United  States 

Census  of  I860  and  1870. 

Ex-rebel  States. 


187u* 


Establishments.. . 
Hands  employed. 


Capital . . . 
Wages.  .. 
Materials. 
Products . 


30  925 
144162 


1S60. 


1870 
Increase. 


20  63  L 
110721 


10,294 
33  441 


$98,798,3^4    $95  975.185  $2  823.199 

31,137.919      28.681.195  2  456,724 

116.263,701      86,543,152  29,720,549 

198,992,627  i  155.531.281 1  43.461,346 


Border  States,  formerly  Slave. 


Establishments  . . 
,  Hands  employed 


Lanital... 

i  Wages 

Materials. 
Products.. 


26.317 
162.232 


10  305 
75,763 


16.012 


$167.897  395    S6S.974.294  $98,923,101 

61,197,145     21,786.424  39,410,721 

216  637,934!    77.668,625  138,969,309 

378,326,434    131.342,030  246.984,404 


*  Under  the   head  of  1870,  West  Virginia  is  em- 
braced in  the  border  States. 


The  foregoing  summary  presents  a  still 
more  instructive  aggregate  of  increase,  when 
the  Southern  or  former  slave  section  is  pre- 
sented as  a  whole  : 

( Increase    of 
1870  over  186'"). ) 

Establishments 26,306 

Hauls ,    119,910 

Capital  $101,746,300 

Wages 41,867,445 

Materials  168,689  858 

Products 290,445,750 

Some  of  the  facts  shown  by  the  above  fig- 
ures bear,  on  closer  examination,  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  the  value  of  free  over   slave 


labor,  and  to  the  enhancement  of  the  general 
prosperity  it  produces.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  increase  of  the  amount  paid  for  wages,  as 
compared  with  the  increase  of  capital,  in  the 
ex-rebel  States.  The  increase  in  value  of 
products,  when  compared  with  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  materials,  may  fairly  be 
claimed  as  proof  of  the  superior  methods  that 
free  labor  necessarily  demands.  The  in- 
crease of  1870  over  1860,  in  the  Border 
States,  is  very  striking.  The  reasons  are  ob- 
vious. They  shared  largely  in  the  profits 
that  necessarily  arose  out  of  the  great  war 
expenditures  in  their  midst,  and  that  profit 
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was  naturally  applied  to  fostering  the  new 
industries  which,  had  "been  created  "by  the 
same  demands.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  increase  is  to  be  found  in  Missouri — very 
nearly  or  quite  'fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  being  within  her  borders.  West  Vir- 
ginia also  shares  largely  in  the  balance. 
Her  mineral  interests  have  attracted  greater 
attention,  and  their  development  is  a  neces- 
sity of  new  conditions. 

A  further  comparison  brings  out  a  number 
of  interesting  facts,  which  tend  decidedly  to 
illustrate  the  views  herein  set  forth.  The 
annexed  tables  are  compiled  from  the  United 
States  census  of  1860  and  1870.  They  con-. 
tain  selected  groups  of  industries.  It  will  be 
seen,  too,  that  they  are  such  as  best  serve  to 
show  that  the  people  of  the  States  under  re- 
view are  reconstructing  their  business  inter- 
ests with  considerable  rapidity.  These  ta- 
bles will  be  found  to  establish  : 

1st.  A  positive  increase  in  the  establish- 
ments necessary  to  the  sustenance  and  supply 
of  large  consuming  and  trading  communities. 
This  increase,  as  compared  with  the  relative 


growth  of  preceeding  decades  in  the  same 
branches,  will  be  found  to  be  very  much 
larger  ;  thus  illustrating  the  fact,  that  free 
labor  creates  home  consumptions  and  occu- 
pations, just  in  the  proportion  that  it  is 
properly  remunerated  and  becomes  intelli- 
gent and  self-dependent. 

2d.  That  the  South  is  manufacturing  at 
home,  what  she  formerly  purchased  else- 
where, and  that,  as  a  result,  there  is  a  great 
growth  of  interior  business — of  home  manu- 
facturing— especially  in  the  direction  of  ac- 
tual necessities. 

3d.  That  the  expenditures  thus  shown, 
and  profits  necessarily  made,  are  the  results 
flowing  from  the  distribution  of  money 
brought  about  by  the  wages  or  free  labor 
system,  instead  of  that  of  the  slave  or  sys 
tern  of  monopoly,  which  transferred  control 
to  a  limited  class,  and  drained  the  South  for 
the  benefit  of  other  communities  more  enter- 
prising and  sagacious.  The  careful  observer 
and  student  will  not  fail  to  follow  these  fig- 
ures into  the  multitudinous  illustrations  and 
proofs  they  offer.  They  are  given  for  com- 
parison, 1870  being  placed  first : 


Classified  Manufactures  in  ex-Rebel  States,  per  U 

S.  Census, 

1870. 

MANUFACTURES . 

Ala. 

Ark. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

La. 

Miss 

N.  C 

S.  C. 

Tenn. 

Tex. 

Ya. 

W.V. 

Total. 

Agricultural  Implements 

3 

1 

1 

10 

1 

2 

14 

223 

11 

""219 

20 

1 

3 

116 

2 

14 

1,429 

54 

52 

1 

7 

75 

4 

641 

12 
13 

2-5 

1 

1 

420 

5 

25 

1,089 

94 

GS 

12 

4 
160 

'"•24 

% 
6 

37 

1 

366 

'"is 

1  60S 

128 

89 

31S 

55 

609 

27 

11 

1 

3 

140 

"*5 

492 
47 
3S 

"'l78 

21 

348 

185 

131 

8 

3 
134 

2 

231 

49 

Building,  not  Marine 

15S 

73 

2,315 

Firearms  and  Ammunition.. 

Food  and  Preparations,  a 

Furniture  and  Fixtures,  b. .. 

Iron  and  Manufactures,  c 

Lead 

16 

627 
21 
22 

S 

277 

2< 

2 

3 

147 
8 

21 

1,122 

77 
30 

9 
355 

2- 

16 

15 
372 
24 

17 

159 

'571 

352 
1 

Leather 

141 
•2 

289 
3 

1 

35 

2 

'216 

3 

"io5 

186 

3 

539 

10 

10 

14 

16U 

1 

2 

56 

3 

274 

222 

12 

533 

17 

65 

2 

229 

5 

39G 

50 

724 

22 

1 

1 

3 

40 

56 
28 

327 

1 

1,666 
192 

4,35$ 

271 

Mining,  d 

Musical  Instruments 

4 

Nails  and  Tacks  

"*29 

3 
3 

1 

4 

36 

2 

8 
4 
5 
IS 

10 

Paper 

1 
15 

3 
45 



..... 

1 
3 
5 

48 

325 

...... 

5 
9 

2 

13 

22 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Salt 

11 

5 
6 

231 
30 

G 

12 

27 

11 

190 

'  "l5 
4 

51 

2 

1 

13 

43 

4 

-So 

20 
284 

1 

16 

1 

121 

147 
85 
111 

139 

54 

27 

1 

73 

225 

176 

IS 
495 

24 

If 

131 

80 

131 
653 

77 

45 

296 

614 

Tobacjo 

Wear,    (articles  of)/ 

419 
2,801 

Total :. 

1.543 

721 

478 

2,  6G7 

1.221 

1.141 

2.  971 

1.  224 

3.  G54 

1,452 

4,168 

1,92.23,167 

a.  This  do^s  not  include  Farm  Preparations 

b.  This  excludes  ^toves  and  Hollow  ware. 

c.  Includes  Iron,  anchor  and  cable  chains;  Iron 
bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets;  Iron  blooms;  lion 
castings,  stoves,  heaters,  and  hollow-ware;  Iron, 
forged  and  rolled;  Iron,  pig;  Iron  railing,  wrought; 
Iron,  pipe,  wrought;  Iron  ship-building  and  marine 
engines. 


«'.  Includes  Quarrying,  Oil  Boring,  and  Peat  Cut- 
ting. 

c  Includes  Cotton  goods.  Flax  and  Linen  goods, 
Carp'  ts.  Woollen  goods,  and  Worsted  goods. 

/.  Includes  men's,  women's,  and  children's  Cloth- 
ing;  Hoots  and  Shoes;  Hats  and  Caps;  Collars  and 
Cull's  ;  Gloves  and  Mittens;  Hoop  Skirts  and  Corsets, 
and  Hosiery. 
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Classified  Manufactures  in  ex-Rebel  States,  per  U.  S.   Census,  1860. 


MASUFA  CTURES. 

Ala. 

Ark. 

Fla 

Ga. 

La, 

Miss 

H.C. 

S.  C 

Tenn. 

Tex. 

Va. 

Total. 

Agricultural  Implements 

IS 

< 

3 

17 

13 

3 

13 

57 

3 

3 

101 

40 

6 

34 

22 

13 

15 

46 

53 
1 

16 

134 

2 

10 

1,397 

132 

92 

2 

305 

83 

784 

32 

1 

5 

9 

22 

14 

241 
4 

Building,    Marine 

1 
39 

1 

35 

1 

5 

387 

41 

10 

"22 

4 
131 

28 
3 

3 

22 

2 

4 

649 

46 

34 

2 
13 

7 

7 

61 

16 

413 

•    8 

Firearms  and  Ammunition.. . 
Food  and  its  Preparations, . . . 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 

Iron  and  Manufacturers 

5 
236 

31 

10 

o 

97 
13 

1 

""l9 
3 

3 

283 

23 

1 

5 

487 
68 
71 

2 
186 

56 

43 

3,973 

478 

231 

2 

132 

3 

339 

4 

61 

2 

177 

1 

'""'88 

137 

14 

416 

9 

12 

7 

166 

77 
"*228 

171 

94 

335 

9 

49 

31 

362 

1 

265 

9.t 

543 

8 

37 

22 
192 

1,246 
355 

3, 630 
64 

1 

1 

2 

21 

""21 
2 

6 

4 
21 

6 
13 

.... 

21 

Printing  and  Publishing 

Salt 

22 

6 

1 

1 

8 

11 

151 

17 

4 
1 
3 

35 
755 

4 

37 

20 

3 

1 

21 

5 
1 

13 

41 

9 

138 

1 

.     8 

1 

85 

1,554 
46 
97 
74 

95 

18 

'"63 

1,706 

Textiles 

"   31 
43 
158 

2 

""39 

621 

64 

2-4 
357 

239 

Tobacco , 

175 

1,824 

Total 

1.026 

403 

136 

1,302 

1,  230 

633 

3  181 

962 

1,878 

3,799 

15,168 

Comparing  the  foregoing  tables,  it  will  "be 
seen  that  there  is  a 

Total  in  1870,  of 23,167  establishments. 

"    in  I860,  of 15,168 

Leaving  an  increase  of    7,999  " 

This  is  more  than  one-half  over  those  at 
the  close  of  the  slave  decade.  In  no  case  is 
there  a  total  decrease  in  any  State.  .  In  some 
industries,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  decrease  ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  tar  and  turpentine 
establishments  of  North  Carolina,  the  total 
being  1,  706  in  1860,  against  225  in  1870. 
This  is,  in  that  State,  a  staple  industry,  and 
suffered,  as  all  such  did,  by  the  civil  war. 
But  the  decrease  in  production  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  the  decrease  in  establishments 
would  seem  to  indicate.  The  total,  value  of 
the  product  in  North  Carolina  was, 

In  1860 .....85,311,420 

In  1870,  it  was ,., 2,338,309 


Leaving  a  decrease  of $2,973,111 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  manufacto- 
ries was  1,481.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  1 870, 
225  establishments  produced  within  nearly 
one-half  as  much  in  value  as  1,706  did  in 
1860.  This  is  a  proof  of  improved  methods 
being  in  use,  and  of  the  investment  of  capital 
in  the  business.  Recent  reports  from  Wil- 
mington and  other  shipping  ports  in  North 
Carolina  show  the  product  is  now  as  large  as 
in  1860,  and  the  profit  is  greater  to  those  en- 


gaged, owing  to  the  superior  methods  used. 
The  slight  decrease  in  some  other  indus- 
tries has  been  more  than  met  since  1870,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter.  But  the  remark- 
able fact  proved  by  the  foregoing  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  all  the  industries  which  supply 
consuming  communities — as  those  that  work 
and  are  paid  therefor,  must  necessarily  be. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  groups 
from  the  preceding  tables,  so  that  the  com- 
parison may  be  easier  : 

1870.  1860.  Incr'se. 
Building,  not  marine,  2,315  413  1,902 
Food  and  its  preparat'n,  8,730  3,973  4,757 
Leather,  1,666    1,246 

Lumber,  4,353    3,630 

Printing  and  publish' g,     231 
Textiles, 
Wear, 


151 
614       239 
2,801    1,824 


420 
723 
80 
375 
977 


20,710  11,476  9,234 
The  industries  thus  grouped,  relate  (ex- 
cept printing,)  to  the  necessary  subsist- 
ence, clothing  and  housing  of  a  people,  and 
are  to  a  large  degree  the  measure  of  internal 
prosperity.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  make 
any  comparison  in  these  respects  with  the 
States  which  have  long  been  under  the  be- 
nign innuences  of  free  labor,  or  even  with 
the  Border  (ex-slave)  States,  where  special 
circumstances  have  accelerated  prosperity. 
The  only  proper  comparison  for  these 
States,  is  with  themselves.  To  the  foregoing 
comparison  another  might  fairly  have  been 
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added — that  of  furniture  and  fixtures.  By 
the  census  of  1870,  there  were  571  establish- 
ments ;  in  1860,  478 — an  increase  of  93  for 
the  last  named  date. 

Reports  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Boards  of  Trade,  of  Southern  cities,  with 
statistics  presented  by  cotton  brokers  and 
manufacturers,  in  the  South,  as  well  as  the. 
State  statistics,  so  far  as  they  have  been  ac- 
cessible, for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  all 
tend  to  show  how  rapid  the 

GROWTH  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 

embraced  in  this  review  has  been,  since  1870. 
Some  few  of  these  facts  are  now  presented,  to 
illustrate  the  argument,  and  establish  the  as- 
sertion. 

The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  agricul- 
tural production,  as  well  as  acreage  in  the 
States  under  review,  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  1870,  has  been  and  will  be  again  quoted, 
to  disprove  the  position  herein  assumed — 
that,  judged  by  the  improved  condition  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  white  and  colored, 
the  increased  consumption  and  the  freer  cir- 
culation and  larger  amount  of  money  among 
the  masses,  the  ex-rebel  States  were  in  a  bet- 
ter condition,  as  a  whole,  even  in  1870,  than 
when  the  rebellion  began.  As  to  agricul- 
tural products,  attention  has  already  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  plantersm  were  vir- 
tually compelled,  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, to  bend  all  their  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cotton,  to  the  neglect  of  other  crops. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that  they  have  raised, 
under  free  labor,  and  with  less  acreage, 
more  cotton  than  at  any  previous  period. 
It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  they  are 'now 
raising  as  much  cotton,  but  more  grain  and 
corn  than  ever  before,  .while  in  many  parts 
of  the  South — accessible  to  the  North  and 
West,  by  sea  or  river — fruits,  vegetables,  &c.j 
are  being  shipped  in  large  quantities.  But 
more  of  this  fact  further  along.  The  large 
acreage  and  crops  of  1860  was,  in  great  part, 
due  to  the  stimulus  created  by  those  who 
were  preaching  secession,  and  as  part  of  the 
policy  for  "firing  the  Southern  heart,"  were 
urging  the  people  to  become  self-sustaining. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  manufactur- 
ing and  other  industries,  now  prospering  in 
the  States  which  engaged  in  the  process  of 


secession  a  little  over  fourteen  years  ago,  will 
illustrate  most  strikingly  the  changes  it  is 
proposed  to  show  have  taken  place. 

THE    MANUFACTURE    OF    COTTON 

comes  first,  because  it  is  the  one  manufacture 
into  which  the  South  found,  just  before  rebel- 
lion, that  it  could  enter.  The  reasons  are 
obvious  :  It  is  more  profitable  to  export  cot- 
ton yarn  than  the  raw  material.  Better 
still,  it  is  more  profitable  to  make  their  own 
fabrics  than  to  pay  the  enhanced  cost  caused 
by  shipping  the  staple  elsewhere  and  bring- 
ing it  back  woven  into  cloth.  The  South  has 
abundant  water  power-;  abundance  of  labor 
— what  it  lacks  in  that  respect  it  can  ob- 
tain ;  its  freedom  from  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  an  additional  tariff,  working  in  its  fa- 
vor. Capital  at  the  North  has  long  seen  and 
urged  these  facts.  As  fast  as  Southern  feel- 
ing would  allow,  it  has  gone  there  to  vindi- 
cate its  own  sagacity.  Better  than  this,  is 
the  fact  that  the  wide  spreading  diffusion  of 
means  (though,  as  yet,  the  amount  is  inade- 
quate to  the  work  done)  is  producing  its  le- 
gitimate result,  and  bringing  about '  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  by  which  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, Fall  River,  etc.,  were  first  started. 
Take  Atlanta  as  an  illustration  of  what  is 
meant.  A  large  cotton  factory  is  projected 
there  and  under  way.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
necessary  capital  has  been  raised  in  the  city 
itself,  in  sums  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000. 
The  same  story  comes  from  Memphis,  Mobile. 
Chattanooga  and  other  places  throughout 
the  South.  In  slavery,  money  was  always 
scarce.  Planters  used  bills  on  their  brokers. 
Now  they  are  obliged  to  keep  currency. 
The  laboring  whites  had  but  little,  and  their 
wants  were  only  up  to  its  level.  Now  they 
receive  more  and  want  more.  ■  The  colored 
people  are  consumers  to  the  extent  of  their 
earnings.  Their  trade  makes  profit,  and  a 
good  deal  of  it.  That  profit  finds  investment 
in  the  activities  free  labor  and  its  develop- 
ment are  fostering.  The  following  census 
tables  show  the  position  of  this  industry,  at 
indicated  periods.  The  statement  that  fol- 
lows is  compiled  from  reports  made  to  the 
Cotton  Exchange,  and  from  other  sources. 
Their  general  accuracy  will  not  be  disputed. 
It  will  be  seen,  the  table  for  1870  shows  a 
decrease  of    12    establishments  —  some    de- 
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stroyed  "by  the  field  operations  not  having  I  large  increase  of  the  per  capita  for  the  year 


been  rebuilt ;  with  an  increase  of  128  hands  ; 
of    $1,537,094   in    the    amount    of    capital  ; 


under  consideration,  the  number  being  but  a 
few  more  than  in  1860,  and  the  amount  paid 


and   of    $447,004    in   the    total    amount    of  j  larger,  it -follows  that there  has  been  both  a 
wages  paid — this  last  fact  exhiWting.  also,  a  I  positive  and  relative  increase. 


Manufacture  of  Cotton   Goods  for  1860,  (per  U.  S.  Census.) 


States 


Establish- 
ments. 


Hands 
Employed 


Capital. 


Wa?es. 


Annual  Average 
Wages  per  Capita, 

Fractions  Omitted. 


Alabama 

Arkansas  

Florida 

Greorgia  

Louisiana. 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 


14 

2 

1 

33 

2 

4 

39 

17 

30 

16 


1.312 

'  25 

65 

2.813 
360 
215 

1,755 
891 
899 

1.441 


$1,316,000 

37,000 

30,000 

2,126.103 

1,000,000 

230.000 

1,272,750 

801.825 

965,000 

1,367,543 


198,408 

4,428 

7.872 

415.332 

49.440 

36,264 

189,744 

123,300 

139,180 

260,856 


8151.00 
177.00 
120.00 
147.00 
137.00 
168.00 
108.00 
138.00 
155.00 
181.00 


158 


9,776 


$9,146,221  j  $1,424,824 


$145.00 


Manufacture  of  Cotton  Goods  for  1870,  (per  U.  S.  Census.) 


« 
States. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Hands 
Employed. 

Capital. 

Wages. 

Annual  Wages 
per  Capita  * 

Increase  of 
1870  over  1860. 

Alabama  

13 

2 
34 

5 
33 
12 
28 

4' 
11 

1,032 
17 

2,846 
246 
265 

1,453 

1,123 
890 
291 

1,741 

$931,000 
13,000 

3,433,265 
592,000 
751,500 

1.030,900 

1.337,000 
970,650 
496,000 

1,128,000 

$216,679 

4.100 

611,868 

60.600 

61,833 

•  182,951 

257.680 

178,156 

68.211 

229,750 

$209   00 
241  00 
215  00 
246  00 

233  00 
126  00 
229  00 
200  00. 

234  00 
132  00 

$58   00 

Arkansas   

Georgia 

Louisiana    

64  00 

68  00 
109  00 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina  - 
Tennessee 

65  00 
18  00 
91  00 
45  00 

Texas 

Virginia 

234  00 
f  49  00 

146 

9,904 

$10,683,315 

$1,871,828 

$189  00 

844  00- 

*  Fractions  omitted. 


Decrease. 


The  growth  since  the  date  at  which  the 
last  table  is  based,  has  been  very  striking. 
In  1874-5,  the  States  under  review  had  187 
cotton  mills  working  full  time,  with  10,447 
looms  and  497,027  spindles  ;  consuming  58,- 
996,591  pounds  of  cotton.  At  the  figures 
given  in  the  table  of  1870,  this  increase  of 
mills  would  necessitate  the  employment  of 
an  additional  force  equal  at  least  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  for  that  year,  or  5,196. 
At  the  same  average  rate  per  annum  (and  it 
is  not  less,  but  more,  if  any  change  has  oc- 
curred) of  $1S9,  it  gives  a  total  of  additional 
wages  to  the  amount  of  $972,044.  But  that 
by  no  means  involves  all  the  increase  of  cir- 
culation and  means  which  comes  from  such 
employment.     Every  factory  creates  a    vil- 


lage, or  increases  the  size  of  the  town  in 
which  it  is  erected.  City  and  town  lots  in- 
crease in  value.  The  farms  around  are  de- 
voted to  supplying  the  wants  of  such  com- 
munity. That  at  once  diversifies  production. 
Land  is  subdivided.  Market-gardens  ap- 
pear. Other  trades  come  in.  The  machine 
shop,  large  or  small,  follows  the  prosperous 
cotton  mill.  Stores  are  better  stocked,  more 
numerous,  and  do  a  more  thriving  business 
the  shoemakers,  the  tailors,  and  a  score  of 
other  trades  appear.  Home  markets  are  pa- 
tronized. Then  follow  the  printing  press, 
the  school  house,  church,  lyceum  and  sa- 
vings bank.  All  these  things  are  part  of  the 
natural  growth  produced  by  diversity  of  in- 
dustry and  the   increase   of  manufactures — 
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tilings  to  which  slavery  was  alien.  Repub- 
licans, who  have  watched  this  slow  hut  cer- 
tain change,  have  felt  all  the  time  that  in  the 
selfish  instincts  of  the  new  interests  thus  "be- 
ing created,  were  to  be  found  not  only  the 
safeguards  which. would  defend  the  newly- 
acquired  citizenship  of  the  former  slaves,  and 
ultimately  ensure  their  free  and  untrammel- 
led access  to  all  opportunities  American  life 
can  offer,  "but  also,  that  in  the  "broader  views 
that  will  inevitably  attend  the  new  civiliza- 
tion and  its  activities,  there  would  arise  a 
mental  force  in  the  South  to  sweep  away 
filmy  cobwebs,  and  render  innoxious  the 
brooding  forces  that  wove  the  theories  of 
State  Sovereignty  and  sectional  supremacy, 
by  the  breezy  application  of  the  vigorous 
national  and  unifying  life  that  is  everywhere 
created  by  a  many-sided  social,  industrial  and 
political  civilization,  like  that  which  sways 
the  old  free  States  of  this  Republic. 

The  growth  of  cotton  manufactures  during 
the  last  four  years  can  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  : 

Number  of  Pounds  of  Cotton   Consumed. 


Alabama 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Virginia  


1670. 


3,  249,  523 
2  226,400 
4,756,823 
10  921,176 
■1 ,  255, 363 


25,409,305 


1S74. 


6,490,790 
6,  032,  (373 
7, 134, 55S 
IS,  552,  390 
5,134,025 


43.644,430 


Increase. 


3,241.267 
3,  806,  273 
2,  377,  735 
7,  631,  214 
1, 17S.  642 


18  235.131 


It  would  be  easy  to  follow  the  growth  of 
this  industry  into  the  different  localities,  and 
show  how  much  its  growth  has  encouraged 
the  progress  of  other  industries,  and  aided 
the  progress  of  other  pursuits.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  journals  of  Atlanta  and  Augusta, 
Georgia,  of  South  and  North  Carolina,  and 
,  Alabama,  will  show  that  wherever  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  is  prospering  there  is  not 
only  a  brisk  local  trade  springing  up,  but 
every  incentive  is  being  urged  to  induce  the 
investment  of  floating  capital  in  other  enter- 
prises. There  must  be  money  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Greorgia  factors,  who  have  become 
plethoric  in  purse,  under  the  "Lien  Law" 
policy,  and  the  gambling  on  future  cotton 
crops  as  stakes,  which  have  retarded  the  re- 
turn of  Southern  prosperity  for  several  years 
longer  than  would  have  been  the  case  ;  as  well 
as  the  busy  store  keeper,  are  looking  to  the 


establishment  of  diversified  manufactures  as 
an  outlet  for  their  profits. 

The  returns  to  be  derived  from  the  simple 
manufacture  of  cotton  into  yarn  are  very 
large.  The  value  of  raw  cotton  is  considered 
to  be  doubled,  ^nd  a  considerable  share  of 
this  increase  is  regarded  as  profit.  The  cot- 
ton crop  is  valued  annually  at  about  $220,- 
000,000.  To  manufacture  this  into  yarn 
would  add  at  least  $200,000,000  to  Southern 
wealth.  It  is  claimed  that  the.  profits  of 
weaving  in  the  South  are  much  larger  than 
at  the  North.  Practically,  the  South  has 
protection  for  such  manufacture,  as  against 
the  North,  in  its  proximity  to  the  raw  mate- 
rial, in  its  present  cheap  labor  and  compara- 
tively moderate  priced  lands,  materials  and 
water  privileges — all  of  which  are  every- 
where abundant. 

As  to  present  returns  on  manufactures, 
six  of  the  largest  mills  in  Massachusetts, 
from  1862  to  1871,  averaged  about  17.98  per 
cent.  For  the  last  two  years,  Southern  mills 
have  been  running  full  time,  while  Northern 
ones  have  had  to  reduce  production,  or 
stand  idle  part  of  the  time.  The  Macon,- Gra., 
Mills  (steam)  have  realized  from  30  to  40 
per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital ;  the  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  25  per  cent.  ;  the  Augusta, 
Gfa.,  Mills,  over  20  per  cent.  ;  the  Grantville, 
19.09,  and  the  Columbus,  both  in  South  Car- 
olina, over  20  per  cent. ;  and  the  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  Mills,  20  per  cent.  It  appears  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the-  goods  manufactured 
are  consumed  at  home  ;  in  itself  a  striking 
proof  of  the  claim  that  free  labor  stimulates 
production,  distributes  results,  .  largely  in- 
creases consumption,  and  thus  insures  a 
steady  demand.  The  Southern  newspapers 
are  already  claiming  that  the  seat  of  cotton 
manufacturing  must  be,  within  the  next 
twenty  years  transferred  to  the  South,  be- 
cause the  advantages  that  section  possesses 
are  such  as  compel  the  attention  of  manu- 
facturing capital.  Long  ago  the  tacts  on 
which  this  claim  is  based,  were  pointed  out 
by  the  advocates  of  free  labor.  They  have 
been  appreciated,  and  activity  stimulated 
chiefly  by  the  emancipation  and  enfranchise- 
ment of  which  the  pro-Southern  advocates 
have  so  largely  complained. 
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COAL    AXD    IRPX  ffiNIFG    ASH     MA-XUFACTURiyG. 

Following  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
Northern  interest  was  aroused  at  once  in  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  South,  and  their  de- 
velopment. Had  it  not  been  for  the  unfor- 
tunate, revival  of  sectional  hostility,  which 
followed  on  the  heels  of  the  division  be- 
tween President  Johnson  and  the  Republi- 
can majority  in  Congress,,  and  through 
which  a  large  amount  of  Northern  capital 
was  diverted  from  its  intended  Southern 
investment,  there  would  have  been  larger 
results  at  this  date  than  are  now  possible. 
Besides,  the  condition  of  business  has  been 
against  progress.  Over-production,  fostered 
by  speculative  railroad  construction,  has 
produced  a  severe  depression,  which  has 
extended  to  all  forms  of  business.  Yet  in 
spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  States  under 
review  can  lay  claim  to  considerable  pro- 
gress. In  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
done  in  the  exploration  of  coal  beds  :  and  bv 
practical  mining  in  paying  operation.  Chat- 
tanooga, with  its  rolling  mills  and  other  in- 
terests; Atlanta,  also,  the  busiest  city  of  the 
South,  destroyed  by  civil  strife  and  reinvig- 
orated  largely  by  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  I 
the  victorious  citizens,  with  Nashville  and 
Memphis  are  almost  altogether  supplied  by 
coal  mined  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Coal  is 
mined  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever  before  in 
the  State  of  Georgia.  The  annual  report  for 
1  574.  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  says 
that  the^semi-anthracite  coal  beds  of  Sprada, 
Johnson  county,  Arkansas,  are  being  devel- 
oped to  supply  the  Lower  Mississippi  valley. 
Cargoes  have  been  sent  to  New  Orleans,  and 
the  Havana  and  other  gulf  steamship  compa- 
nies are  being  supplied  from  these  deposits. 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  are  rich 
in  both  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  latter  State 
is  prospering  greatly  under  the  development 
of  its  coal  interests.  The  following  state- 
ment is  worthy  perusal : 

"  The  coal  measures  of  West  Virginia  un- 
derlie nearly  16,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, of  which  the  Kanawha  and  New  River 
Valleys  hold  8, 000. "  "  The  deposits  are  esti- 
mated at  55,000  tons  of  coal  per  acre.  Three 
varieties  of  coal  occur — cannel,  splint,  and 
bituminous.  Ail  the  territory  drained  by 
the  Kanawha  and  its  tributaries,  between  the 
Falls    of  Kanawha   and   Campbell's    Creek, 


contains  the  seams  of  coal  within,  workable 
reach  above  water  level,  or  by  shafts  at  no 
great  depth.  It  can  be  mined  very  cheaply, 
and  the  quantity  available  is  vast  beyond 
conception.  Several  strong  companies  are 
developing  these  immense  deposits." 

This  State,  though  classed  with  the  Bor- 
der States,  has  reached  the  major  portion  of 
its  present  development  since  its  separation 
from  the  then  slave-holding  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. Coal  has  been  sent  to  Savanah  from 
Dade  county,  Georgia,  mines,  for  the  use  of 
ocean  steamers.  Other  shipments  have  been 
made-to-  Boston  and  New  York.  Lump  coal 
from  these  mines  is  sold  in  Atlanta  at 
twenty  cents  per  bushel. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal 
for  the  last  three  years  has  been  remarkable. 
In  1571,  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
carried,  in  round -numbers,  2,900  car  loads 
In  1872  the  road  carried  4,200  car  loads.  In 
1873  it  carried  10,000  car  loads.  Later  sta- 
tistics are  not  so  definite,  but  show  a  large 
increase.  Texas  is  also  coming  into  notice 
as  a  coal  bearing  State.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  will  develope  these  deposits. 
All  this  activity  employs  dabor — that  labor 
receives  wages.  It  spends-them,  too.  Trade 
is  stimulated,  and  profit  made.  Enterprise 
is  created,  and  new  capital  made.  These 
things  are  directly  traceable  to  the  stimula- 
ting influence  that  the  necessities  created  by 
wages-paying  communities  alone  produce. 

Nothing  shows  this  new  activity  and  the 
lines  on  which  it  runs,  more  clearly  than  the 
increase  of  village  andtown  values  throughout 
the  South.  In  the  States  of  Georgia,  Texas, 
and  South  Carolina,  the  returns  of  which 
are  at  hand,  this  increase  is  astonishing  ;  so 
also  with  the  rapid  growth  of  small  farms, 
of  which  the  census  of  1 870  showed  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
farms,  under  fifty  acres  in  extent,  over  that 
of  1860.  Since  1870,  State  returns  show  as 
rapid  progress.  Every  coal  and  iron  mining 
district  creates  its  villages  and  their  stores. 
These  form  new  values,  and  each  one  brings 
further  employment. 

The  iron  interest  shows  a  steady  growth, 
in  spite  of  the  hard  times.  The  annexed 
tables,  from  the  United  States  Census  Re- 
ports, and  the  reports  for  1874  of  the  "Iron 
and  Steel  Association,"  will  establish  this 
conclusively  : 
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Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  the  States  named,  as  per  Census  of  1S60. 


Establish- 
ments . 

Hands  em- 
ployed. 

Capital. 

Cost  of  La- 
bor. 

Value  of  Mate- 
rials 

Value  of  Pro- 
ducts. 

Alabama 

Georgia 

4 

2 

17 

16 

95 

60 

1,051 

529 

$    225,000 

30,000 

.  1,062,675 

616,405 

$  25,800 

18,000 

213,304 

111,102 

$   19,765 

8,600- 

203,764 

132,894 

$  64,5.90 

31,500 

549,640 

308,173 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Total 

39 

1,735 

$1,934,080 

$368,206 

$365,023 

$953,903 

The  same  in  1870.   (U.  S.  Census.) 


Establish- 

Hands  em- 

Value of  Mate- 

Value of  Pro- 

ments. 

ployed. 

Capital. 

Wages 

rials. 

ducts. 

Alabama.. 

3 

602 

$    386,000 

$  97.018 

g  40,115 

$    210,258 

Georgia 

4 

49 

12,200 

11,600 

15,105 

47,212 

Nortli  Carolina 

11 

126 

68,675 

42,129 

31,330 

54.169 

South.  Carolina 

2 

15 

20,000 

3,500 

3,600 

8,200 

Tennessee 

14 

1,122" 

1,103,750 

379,384 

439.937 

1,147,707 

Virginia 

18 

1,036 

828,700 

271,220 

243,300 

619,820 

52 

2,950 

$2,419,325 

$804,851 

$773,387 

£2,087,366 

in  the  first  tables 

'wages,"  is  given. 

A  large  propor- 


It  will  be  observed  that, 
the  "cost  of  labor,"  not  of 
There  is  a  reason  for  this, 
tion  was  hired  slave  labor  ;  the  profits  of 
which  far  oftener  circulated  in  a  Northern 
watering  place,  than  in  the  locality  where  it 
was  earned.  Wages,  on  the  contrary,  are  a 
direct  evidence  of  local  progress  and  prosper- 


ity. The  difference  between  the  two  dates 
above  given,  is  worthy  of  review.  The  cen- 
sus of  1870  shows  but  11  additional  estab- 
lishment, with  an  increase,  however,  of  1,215 
"hands  employed;"  of  "capital,"  $485,245  ; 
of  "wages"  paid,  or  "value  of  labor,"  $436,- 
645  ;  of  value  of  "  materials,"  $408,364  ;  and 
in  "products,"  of  $1,133,463. 


In  the  Reconstructed  States. 

C/i                     1/, 

ea 

M 

A4 

X* 

3 
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3 
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- 
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-^ 

ft 
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.£  a 

STATES. 
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o  d 

jsfl 

05 

o-rH 

Cj 

32 

ho2 
P.tS 

o  o 

£>* 

o-z 

°"E. 

°-E 

*S5 

o  a 

1 

°  \ 

°  \ 

^S 

■  a 

o  c 

6  3 

A  s 

.   fcC 

d  -a 

cS  CO 

^ik 

M^. 

fc 

£<° 

£'« 

Z* 

£° 

fc° 

fcT 

jgjO 

£^ 

S" 

S^ 

Virginia 

15 

38 

35        3 

3 

?, 

? 

2 

21,445 
•1,073 

26,475 
1,432 

29.451 

North  Carolina 

9 

8 

81. 

1 

? 

2 

1,340 

South  Carolina 

**"4 

8 
It 

8 
S 

Georgia 

\      2 

2 

3 

2 

2,915 

7,501 

9,786 

Alabama 

6 

14 

111       3 

.3 

2 

3 

12,512 

22,283 

32,863 

Texas 

1 
22 

I 

20       2 

"l 

"  "i 

""l 

1 

6 

619 

42,454 

280 
43,134 

1,012 

Tennessee  

13 

48,770 

Total  

4o!  1011     9l|     10 

10 

3l     lol     16 

81,048 

101,105 

123,222 

In  the  Border  States,   (Formerly  Slave.) 


Maryland 

West  Virginia  

13 

5 
11 

8 

37 

23 
9 

S 

-8 

22 

6 
25 

18 

71 

1 
3 

2 
2 

'    1 

'"4 

"l 
"l 

...» 

"  i 

2 

•■•■•2 

5 

63,031 

20,796 

67,396 

101,158 

55,986,.     54,556 
23,056!      30,134 
iM^w     61,227 
85,552      75,817 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

8 

5 

2 

3 

9 

252,381 

234,483    221.734 

The  total,  then,  of  both  divisions,  1874-75,  is  : 

Stacks  in  blast 77 

"     completed ; 179 

"     new,  completed  during  1874 18 


Stacks,  new,  building  in  1875,. 

"  "      projected  in  1875, 

Number  of  tons  in  1874 


13 

25 

344,956 
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Pig-iron  can,  even  now,  be  manufac- 
tured, it  is  proven,  at  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, at  Rome,  Georgia,  or  at  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  at  an  average  rate  of  eight  dollars 
per  ton  less  than  it  can  be  in  Ohio  or  Penn- 
sylvania. The  people  of  the  South  have 
heretofore  been  loud  in-  their  complaints  of 
the  blindness  of  Northern  capital  to  these 
and  other  facts  of  a  similar  character.  The 
stimulating  influence  of  free  labor,  with  the 
lessons  it  teaches,  may  enable  them  to  see  that 
"the  gods  help  them  that  help  themselves." 
They  are  imitating  the  founders  of  the  great 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  Northern 
Free  States,  seeking  for  neighborhood  cap- 
ital, and  stimulating  investments  by  low- 
priced  shares,  and  evidence  of  quick  and 
handsome  profits. 

The  comparisons  herein  made  might  be 
continued    to  far  greater  lengths  than  the 


limits  of  this  paper  would  allow.  It  could 
be. shown,  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  two 
last  U.  S.  Census  Reports,  that  there  is  a 
great  expansion  of  small  industries.  It  can 
also  be  shown  that  in  agricultural  products, 
the  same  tendency  to  diversity  becomes  more 
distinct  with  each  year.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  1870  labors  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  illustrating  only  five  years  in- 
stead; of  ten,  within  the  war-cursed  States. 
So  far  as  manufactures  were  concerned,  they 
were  a  mere  tabula  rusa,  in  1865.  If  there 
were  as  definite  data  at  the  present  date, 
(1875,)  it  would  be  found  that  there  has  re- 
ally been  a  greater  progress  than  would  have 
nominally  occurred  under  the  old  system. 
The  following  statistics  are  gathered  from 
the  "Iron  and  Steel  Association's"  report 
for  1874-5  : 


Iron  Rails. 

States. 

Rolling 

Mills. 

1871. 

1872. 

•1873. 

Tennessee 

Georgia - 

3 
2 

9,667 

7,840 

14,620 
6,930 

13,973 

8,275 

5 

17,507 

21,550 

22,248 

Other  Production  in  To 

is,  in  1873. 

States. 


Virginia  

North  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Tennessee 


Bar,  Angle, 

Bolt,  Rod, 

and  Hoop 

Iron. 


7,462 


1,840 
500 

2,588 


12,390 


Kegs  of  Out 

Nails  and 

Spikes. 


106,922 
"  10,183 


.17,105 


Blooms 
from  Ore. 


110 


110 


Blooms 

from 
Pig  Iron. 


2,800 


2,800 


Iron  and 
Steel  Rails 
of  all  sizes. 


5,275 


13,973 


22,248 


In  other  papers;  the  increase  of  wages,  by 
tabulated  comparisons  ;  the  increase  of  small 
farms,  the  growth  of  sea-port  and  interior 
towns,  and  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  recent 
growth  in  true  wealth,  in  certain  States, 
will  be  set  forth.  So  far  as  this  argument  has 
gone,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is  a 
large  increase  of  the  elements  which  prove 
the  building  up  of  diversified  industry,  and 
a  wider  distribution  of  results.  The  -South 
is  rapidly  growing  out  of  dependence  on  one 
class  of  labor,  or  one  group  of  staples.  These 
and  other  issue3  flow  from  free  labor,  and 
are  the   opposite   of    all    that    comes    from 


chattel  slavery  and  the  social  and  economic 
■life  it  evolves.  How  rapid  the  new  growth 
may  hereafter  be,  depends  upon  the  white 
South  itself. 

The  future  of  that  section  must  largely  be 
the  work  of  the  people  thereof.  No  denun- 
ciation of  "carpet-baggers"  or  of  "megro 
rule"  will  rehabilitate  the  region.  Its  in- 
dustries, schools,  prosperities,  are  not  to  be 
made  progressive  by  appeals  to  the  "color- 
line,"  the  formation  of  "white  leagues,"  or 
the  unchecked  and  unpunished  violence  of 
the  ignorant  people,  whites  even  more  than 
blacks,  that  slavery  brutalized.  Their 
"bloody  instructions"  will  "return  to 
plague  the  inventor." 


"  ORDER   REIGNS   IN  WARSAW.' 
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«  ORDER  REIGNS  IN  WARSAW. 


This  celebrated  phrase,  attributed  to  a 
Russian  General,  after  lie  bad  crushed  out  a 
powerful  Polish  insurrection,  has  a  decided 
significance  in  relation  to  present  events  in 
Georgia.  The  "order"  of  the  Russian  was 
that  produced  by  the  "  blood  and  iron  "  pro- 
cess the  entrance  of  the  steel,  and  the 
letting  out  of  the  blood.  The  "order  "  in 
Georgia  seems  to  be  that  produced  by  or- 
ganized terrorism,  operating  on  ignorance 
and  poverty,  and  combined  with  prejudice 
and  ignorance.  It  would  not  be  a  very  sur- 
prising thing  if  there  had  been  resistance  to 
the  system  pursued  by  Democratic  politi- 
cians and  plunderers  in  Georgia.  Long 
since,  this  resistance  would  have  made  itself 
felt,  had  those  who  were  underneath  been 
of  any  other  class  than  the  negro.  Is  it 
surprising  that  even  they,  as  the  gates  roll 
back  a  little,  and  they  catch  partial  glimpses 
of  what  has  been  lost  by  slavery,  and  what 
is  now  being  hindered,  should  grow  restless, 
and  indulge  in  crude  attempts  at  organizing 
resistance  to  the  system  by  which  they  are 
kept  from  the  jury-box  ;  by  which  taxes  are 
so  levied  as  to  work  for  them  a  deprivation 
of  civic  rights  ;  by  which  they  are  effect- 
ually shut  out  from  the  ballot-box,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  public  schools  are,  for 
their  children,  like  angels'  visits — few  and 
far  between  ? 

Georgia  is  a  Democratic  State.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  without  value  to  turn  back  and 
see  how  that  result  was  achieved.  The 
State  election  of  October,  1872,  was  the 
turning  point.  At  that  date,  the  Democracy 
carried  the  State  by  a  maj  ority  of  about  50, 000. 
How  this  majority  was  obtained,  can  be  un- 
derstood by  stating  a  few  facts  :  In  thirty- 
six  counties,  containing  173,411  white,  and 
282,085  colored  persons,  with  an  excess  of 
21,737  colored  voters,  (on  the  basis  of  one 
in  five  for  each  class)  there  was  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  18,142.  Yet  the  Congres- 
sional elections,  immediately  preceding, 
which  had  been  sharply  contested  by  the 
Democrats,  resulted  in  the  election  of  three 
Republicans,  with  an  aggregate  majority  of 
2,968. 

In   twenty-five  other   counties,    having  a 
white  majority,  in  population,  of  78,260,  the 
17  R 


Democrats  only  gave  a  majority   of  12,162 
votes. 

A  bare  statement  of  these  figures  must  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  means  by  which 
such  an  astounding  result  was  obtained. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  an  active 
canvass,  fair  vote  and  no  terrorism,  would 
have  given  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  1872,  to 
the  Democracy  by  a  small  majority,  sure  not 
to  have  exceeded  10,000,  and  probably  not 
over  5,000,  votes.  At  the  time,  their  papers 
were  denouncing  the  negroes  for  their  fidel- 
ity to  the  Republican  party.  How,  then,  can 
the  abstention  from  the  polls  of  at  least 
70,000  Republican  voters,  in  1872,  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  any  process  other  than  that 
of  organized  terrorism,  threats  of  dismissals 
from  employment,  and  the  presence  of  armed 
men  at  the  polls,  to  keep  away  those  who 
might  have  desired  to  attempt  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty  as  citizens. 

Intimidation  of  voters  does  not  of  neces- 
sity imply  the  whipping  or  killing  of  the 
negro.  By  threats  of  withdrawing  from  him 
employment,  or  by  petty  persecutions  prac- 
ticed toward  him  by  his  white  neighbors,  he 
can  be  as  effectively  kept  from  exercising 
his  rights  as  a  citizen,  as  if  subjected  to  the 
terrorism  of  the  Ku-Klux. 

To  come  down- to  a  later  date  :  the  State 
Comptroller-General's  report  for  1874,  gives 
the  number  of  polls  as  follows :  white, 
115,330  ;  colored,  84,220.  This  is  a  total  of 
199,550.  According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
there  was  a  population  of  638,926  whites, 
and  545,142  colored,  or  a  total  of  1,184,068 
persons.  The  Comptroller's  report  gives  for 
the  whites  one  voter  in  less  than  six,  and 
for  the  negroes  one  in  about  six  and  one- 
half  of  their  whole  number.  There  is  a  dis- 
parity here  not  to  be  accounted  for,  except 
by  the  peculiar  Democratic  arithmetic,  which 
had  its  rise  in  the  days  when,  as  chattels, 
the  negroes  were  counted  in  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  ratio  of  five  to  three.  But 
taking  the  Comptroller's  basis  as  accurate, 
(and  as  it  is  for  purposes  of  taxation,  it  must 
be  so  accepted),  and  the  following  tabulated 
election  returns  for  1874,  develop  a  state  of 
facts  more  startling,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
1872. 
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Cong'1  District, 
-with  number  of  Counties 


First  District,  l'J  Counties. . 


Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 
Ninth 


Republican 

Democratic 

vote. 

vote. 

6,714 

11.252 

(s,  7~y 

12,  098 

4,199 

8,6(37 



9,236 

6,273 

12. 450 

7,251 

10,007 

197 

$    7,587* 
I    7,205 

12 

G,  S22 

2,  318 

7,885 

36  753 


<8.  509 


A  Democratic  majority  of    56, 756 
*  Independent  Democrats. 

By  the  a"bove  it  will  he  seen  that  more 
than  nine  ont  of  every  eleven  of  the  white 
polls  cast  their  ballots,  while  less  than  three 


ont  of  every  eight  of  the  colored  "polls" 
exercised  that  right.  This  conclusion  is 
reached  npon  the  presumption  that  nearly 
all  the  colored  voters  are  Republicans,  and 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  whites  are 
Democrats.  What  there  is  of  change  in  this, 
probably  offsets  each  other. 

Still  closer  examination  of  the  election  re- 
turns will  show  that  the  largest  Republican 
vote  was  cast  in  counties  where  there  are 
large  towns,  and  where  it  is  in  a  minority  so 
hopeless  as  not  to  need  looking  after.  In 
the  heavy  colored  connties,  their  vote  is 
small  as  a  rule  ;  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  two  of  the  three  so-called  insurrec- 
tionary counties.     Here  are  the  figures  : 


SCEITB  OF  REPORTED  DISORDER. 

Votes  in  1874. 

Voting  Population. 

Population  per 
U.S.  Census,  1870. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored 

Burke,  First  Congressional  District... 
Washington,  Eighth  Cong'l  District- 
Jefferson,  Eighth  Cong;l  District 

1,200 

754 
577 

999 

1,011 

1,330 

812 

2.394 
1,335 
1.198 

4,243 
7,530 
4,247 

13,436 
8,312 
7  943 

2,531 

999       3,153  :     4,927 

16,020 

29,681 

In  Burke  county,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
white  "polls,"  or  "voters,"  are  as  one  in 
four,  and  the  colored,  nearly  one  in  six.  In 
Washington,  the  white  "polls"  range  as 
one  in  fire  and  two-thirds,  and  the  colored, 
as  one  in  six  and  one-third.  In  Jefferson,  the 
white  polls  number  about  one  in  five  and 
one-fifth,  and  the  colored,  about  one  in  six 
and  one-tenth. 

It  being  necessary,  to  all  appearances,  to 
have  an  actual  outbreak,  in  order  to  justify 
the  extraordinary  scare,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  blood  was  drawn  in  Laurens 
County,  in  an  alleged  resistance  to  a  sheriff's 
posse.  Laurens  County  adjoins  the  above 
counties,  and  lies  south  of  Washington.  It 
contains  a  white  population  of  4,180,  and  a 
colored  one  of  3,654.  In  the  Congressional 
election  of  1874,  it  gave  a  Democratic  vote 
of  561,  and  not  one  Republican  ballot.  Yet, 
according  to  the  Comptroller's  report,  it  had 
804  white  and  503  colored  "  polls,"  or  legal 
voters.  The  latter  owned  4.5S9  acres  of 
land,  and  town  property  to  the  value  of  $175  ; 
while  all  their  property  was  valued  at  $53,- 
339,  or  a  per  capita  division  (taking  the 
"polls"  as  a  basis),  of  a  little  over  $106. 
The  total  school  population  was  2,731,  and 
the  amount  of  school  fund  for  1S74,  was 
$1.7 9 -.05. 


To  come  down  to  an  application  of  these 
figures  :  here,  then,  there  are  four  counties, 
containing  3,957  white  voters  (as  per  State 
reports),  and  5,430  colored,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that,  at  the  last  election,  there  were 
3,082  Democratic  votes  cast,  and  only  999 
Republican,  three  of  the  counties  having 
3,036  colored  polls  in  them.  Strange  enough, 
too,  the  county  in  which  the  reported  insur- 
rection was  fii'st  discovered,  is  the  county  in 
which  999  Republican  votes  were  cast  for  Mr. 
Bryant,  at  the  last  election.  In  that  Warsaw 
it  was  evident  that  Democratic  "  order  "  did 
not  quite  reign.  Was  this  plot  started  to 
ensure  it  ?  The  question  is  a  pertinent  one, 
in  view  of  all  the  facts. 

It  is  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  whose  previous  work  in  the 
South  has  shown  his  capacity  to  make  the 
"worse  appear  the  better  cause,"  and  to 
pervert  half  truths  into  whole  lies,  that  he 
can  find  no  cause  for  discontent  in  the  coun- 
ties indicated ;  while  he  acknowledges  that 
juries  are  drawn,  for  instance,  without  a  col- 
ored citizen  ever  being  placed  thereon.  The 
jury-lists  are  made  up  from  the  tax-payers. 
The  Comptroller's  returns  show  the  follow- 
ing amounts  against  colored  tax-payers,  in 
the  counties  named : 
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Counties. 

Burke 

Jefferson 

Laurens  

Washington . 


1874. 
Taxes  ass'd. 

$601.18 
468.86 
266.69 
483.26 


That  the  exclusion  of  the  colored  citizen 
is  not  due  entirely  to  his  non-payment  of 
taxes,  or  want  of  property  qualification,  is 
conclusively  shown  by  the  following  table, 
embracing  the  three  disturbed  counties  : 

Total  assessed  taxes $1,819.99 

Whole  Property,  as  shown  by  the  State  Comptroller  General1  s  Report  for  1874. 


COUNTIES. 

Acres  of 
Laud. 

Value. 

Value  of  Town 
Property. 

Other 
Property. 

Whole 

Property. 

Burke 

599,684 
419,052 
325,342 

81,477,352 

1,546,450 

996,921 

$81,982 

129,643 

81,750 

$798,413 

870,731 

1,029,534 

$2,358,065 
2,546,824 
2,828,205 

Washington 

Jefferson 

1,344,078 

$4,020,723 

$293,375 

$2,698,678 

$7,733,094 

Property  Owned  by  Colored  People. 


Burke 

4,376 
2,149 
2,296 

$11,465 

8,404 
7,347 

$2,340 
5,338 

$105,416 

83,782 
85,717 

$120,236 
97,524 
93,064 

Washington, 

Jefferson , 

8,821   |       $27,216 

$7,678 

$274,915 

$310,824 

Two  points  have  already  been  established. 
They  are : 

1st.  The  colored  Republican's  systematic 

COUNTIES. 

Children. 

School  Fund 
P"id,  1874. 

Burke 

8,  29S 
5,283 
3,169 
2,731 

$5, 457.  S5 
3,478.25 

Washin 
JefFerso 
Laurens 

1, 798.  05 

2d.  The  colored  citizen's  exclusion  from 

the  jury  box,  and  that,  too,  where  his  prop- 

19,481 

$12,820.07 

erty  presents  so  respectable  a  showing. 

doing  a  step  further,  and  it  will  be  shown 
that  he   is    practically   excluded    from   the 
schools.     Taking   the    Comptroller's   report 
for  1874  again,   and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
school  matter  stands  thus  : 

In  the    distribution   of  this   paltry  sum, 
very   nearly   the   same   process   is  followed 
that  controls  the  jury-box.     From  the  report 
of  the  School  Commissioners   of  the  State, 
for  1874,  the  following  facts  are  taken  : 

White 
Children. 

Colored 
Children. 

Total. 

Number  of  Schools. 

Number  of  Scholars. 

COUNTIES. 

White. 

Colored. 

White.     Col'd. 

Total. 

Burke 

Jefferson 

Laurens 

2,229 
1,411 
1,562 

2,528 

5,990 
2,363 
1,086 
2,566 

8,219 
3,774 
2,648 
5,094 

14 

18 

11 
4 
No  Report. 

4 

449  I   427 
512  [   170 

876 
682 

Washington 

33 

1,259   :    214 

1,473 

7,730 

12,005 

19,735 

65 

19 

2,220      811 

3,031 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  colored 
children  outnumber  the  whites,  by  nearly 
one-third,  the  schools  of  the  former  are  three 
times  as  numerous,  and  the  scholars  are  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  beggarly  school 
fund,  at  the  best,  is  only  65.8-10  cents  per 
capita,  and  the  minority  receive  three- 
fourths  more  benefits  therefrom  than  do  the 
majority. 

To  the  two  points  already  stated,  organized 
exclusion  from  the  ballot  and  jury  boxes,  a 
third  must  be  added — viz  :  a  practical  exclu- 


sion from  the  schools.  The  colored  people 
find  a  fourth,  in  their  exclusion  from  the 
militia  organization.  It  would  seem  as  if 
there  was  in  all  these  a  sufficient  reason  for 
their  organizing — for  their  holding  conven- 
tion, to  ask  whether  or  not  they  were  living 
under  a  Republican  form  of  government. 
It  is  very  evident  that  they  are  not.  It  is 
equally  as  certain  that  there  has  been  no  in- 
surrection. The  acquittal  of  Corday  Harris 
is  sufficient  proof  of  a  fact,  that  few  cool- 
headed  observers  could  ever  have  doubted— 
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that  there  was  not  even  a  shadow  on  which 
to  base  the  charge  of  conspiracy. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  shadow — that  of  the 
Nemesis,  which  always  pursues  wrong-doers. 
These  people  are  dimly  conscious  of  the  evil 
that  they  do.  They  know  quite  well,  that  if 
this  evil  was  done  to  them,  they  would  long 
since  have  risen  in  wrath  and  made  a  holo- 
caust of  their  oppressors.  Therefore  they  can- 
not help  fearing  the  same  results.  '  'Conscience 
makes  cowards  of  us  all."  It  certainly  has 
done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Georgia  whites  in 
the  counties  indicated.     Next  time  the  ne- 


groes desire  to  exercise  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens, either  as  to  organization  or  meeting, 
they  might  in  tender  sympathy  for  the  excited 
fears  of  their  conscience-stricken  neighbors, 
sent  forth  criers  to  announce  in  distinct 
words  the  objects  thereof. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  severe  com- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  following  figures, 
relative  to  the  "illiteracy"  prevailing  in  the 
counties  under  "  scare."  They  are  from  the 
State  School  Superintendent's  report  for 
1874: 


COUNTIES. 

Illiterates  between 

10  and  18. 

Illiterates  over  18. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Burke 

127 
215 
414 

94 

3,381 
1,216 

770 
874 

3,508 

1,431 

1,184 

968 

197 
234 
368 
108 

2,882 

2,764 

621 

1,421 

3,079 

2,998 

989 

1,519 

Laurens 

850 

6,241 

7,091 

907 

7,688 

8,585 

A  little  more  spent  in  the  school-house 
would  not  only  materially  lessen  the  scare,  but 
the  taxation  also.  Under  the  foregoing  figures, 
it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  white  children, 
one  in  nine  cannot  read  ;  and  of  the  adults, 
one  in  eighteen  cannot  read.  The  dispro- 
portion is  very  much  greater  among  the 
colored  people.  Of  the  children,  there  is 
nearly  one-half  that  cannot  read,  and  of  the 
adults  only  about  one  in  four  can  do  so.  Of 
the  whole  population,  from  ten  years  up,  at 
least  one  in  three  is  unable  to  read. 

This  is  a  fruitful  soil  for  ill-arranged 
movements,  as  well  as  for  foolish  alarms. 
It's  a  costly  experiment,  and  the  Georgia 
Democrats  will  find  it  so — this  one  of  con- 
trolling the  political  and  civil  rights  of  an 
enfranchised  people,  by  a  combination  of 
terror  and  trickery.  Georgia  has  already 
lost  largely  from  these  causes.  Her  laborers 
will  not  remain,  and  the  best  help  that  could 
be  given  them  by  their  brethren,  would  be 
to  help  their  migration.  This  whole  trouble 
is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  scriptural  admo- 
nition, that  "  the  wicked  flee  when  no  man 
pursueth." 

Georgia  will  find  release  from  self-inflicted 
troubles  by  adopting  a  policy  of  justice  to- 
ward the  negro.  To  educate  and  treat  fairly 
a  people  whose  services  are  needed,  is  to 
secure  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  State. 


The  Policy  of  the  Next  Congkess. — The 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Herald  reviews  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  for  the  next  Speaker- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Fer- 
nando "Wood  is  the  model  statesiban,  in 
its  eyes  ;  Kerr,  of  Indiana,  will  do  for  the 
position ;  Cox,  of  New  York,  is  out  of  the 
question,  having  favored  the  Radicals,  oc- 
casionally;  while  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania, 
comes  from  a  State  that  cannot  be  trusted. 
The  Herald  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  by 
saying : 

"  The  great  and  vital  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Western  and  Southern 
Congressmen  is,  to  elect  a  Speaker  who  will 
not  organize  the  committees  of  the  House  in 
the  interest  of  National  Banks,  bondholders 
and  protective  tariffs." 

Here  we  have  the  policy  of  the  Southern 
Democracy,  for  the  next  Congress.  War 
upon  our  national  banks  ;  war  upon  our 
bond-holders ;  war  upon  the  industrial 
interests  of  the  nation.  If  this  policy 
fails  to  be  checked  by  a  popular  rebuke,  this 
fall,  it  will  be  strengthened  by  Northern 
converts.  The  next  step  will  be  the  repu- 
diation, through  Bourbon  influence,  of  the 
obligations  of  the  nation.  Then,  Democrats 
ought  to  feel  supremely  happy  over  the 
ruin  wrought. 
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The  roll  call  of  the  44th  Congress,  shows 
a  greater  number  of  names  duplicated  than 
that  of  any  preceding  one  ;  and  what  is  most 
singular  is,  that  the  names  thus  duplicated 
are  not  exclusively  or  mainly  of  those  con 
sidered  most  common,  as,  for  instance,  we 
find  the  name  Williams  recorded  seven 
times,  as  follows  :  Andrew  Williams,  of 
Plattsburg,  New  York  ;  A.  S.  Williams,  De- 
troit, Michigan ;  C.  G.  Williams,  Janesville, 
Wisconsin  ;  James  Williams,  Kenton,  Del- 
aware ;  J.  D.  Williams,  Wheatland,  Indiana  ; 
W-  B.  Williams, 'Allegan,  Michigan.  J.  N. 
Williams,  Clayton,  Ala.  The  Williams'  from 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  WT.  B.  of  Michi- 
gan are  Republicans,  and  the  balance  are 
Democrats. 

Harris. — This  name  we  find  recorded 
three  times  ;  B.  W.,  from  East  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts  ;  H.  R.,  from  Greenville, 
Georgia,  and  J.  T.,  from  Harrisonburg,  Vir- 
ginia. Only  the  Massachusetts  Harris  is  a 
Republican. 

Bagley. — Of  this  name  there  are  two,  and 
New  York  monopolizes  them  ;  one  of  them, 
G-.  A.,  hailing  from  Watertown,  and  the 
other,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  from  Catskill.  The  former 
is  a  Republican,  and  the  latter  a  Democrat. 

Baker. — There  are  two  Bakers,  J.  H.,  from 
Goshen,  Indiana,  and  W.  H.,  from  Constan- 
tia,  New  York.  Both  of  them  are  Republi- 
cans. 

Brown. — Two  Browns  answer  to  the  Con 
gressional  roll  call.  J.  Y.,  from  Henderson, 
Kentucky,  and  W.  R.,  from  Hutchison,  Kan- 
sas. The  Kansas  Brown  is  a  Republican,  and 
J.  Young  Brown,  of  Kentucky,  is  a  fire-eating 
Democrat. 

BuRcriARD. — This  not  over-common  name 
occurs  as  many  times  as  Brown,  viz.,  two. 
H.  C.  Burchard,  from  Freeport,  Illinois,  a  Re- 
publican, and  S.  D.,  Beaver  Dam,  a  Demo- 
crat. 

Caldwell. — There  are  two  of  this  name. 
W.  P.,  from  Gardner,  Tennessee,  and  J.  H., 
Jacksonville,  Alabama  ;  both  Democrats. 

Cannon. — There  are  two  Cannons  in  the 
44th  Congress.  G.  Q.,  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
Mormon  and  Democratic  notoriety,  and  J.  G., 
of  Tuscola,  Illinois,  a  Republican. 

Clark. — Two  Clarks  will  respond  to  the 
Clerks'  call.  J.  B.,  from  Augusta,  Ken- 
tucky, and  J.  B.,  Jr.,  from  Fayette,  Missouri. 
Both  are  Democrats. 

Hamilton. — There  are  two  of  this  name. 
A.  H.,  from   Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  and  Rob- 


ert,   from   Newton,  New   Jersey.     Both  are 
Democrats. 

Hewitt. — There  are  two  Hewitts.  A.  S., 
from  New  York  city,  and  G.  W.,  from  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.     Both  Democrats. 

Jones. — Two  Democrats  named  Jones  are 
in  this  Congress  ;  Frank,  from  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  and  T.  L.,  from  Newport, 
Kentucky. 

Landers. — Two  Democrats  of  this  name  also 
answer  roll  call.  G.  M.,  from  New  Britain, 
Connecticut,  and  Franklin,  from  Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 

Mackey. — Politics  divide  two  Mackeys. 
E.  W.  M.,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
being  a  Republican,  and  L.  A.,  of  Lockhaven, 
Pennsylvania,  a  Democrat. 

Phillips. — There  are  two  Phillips.  W.  A. , 
of  Salina,  Kansas,  is  a  Republican,  and  J.  F., 
of  Sedalia,  Missouri,  a  Democrat. 

Reilley. — There  are  two  Reilleys,  and 
Pennsylvania  has  a  monopoly  of  them  ;  John, 
hailing  from  Altoona,  and  J.  B.,  from  Potts- 
ville.     Both  are  Democrats. 

Robbins. — There  are  two  Democratic  Rob- 
bins'  in  Congress.  John,  from  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  W.  M.,  from  States ville, 
North  Carolina. 

Ross. — Two  Ross'  are  divided  politically. 
Miles  Ross,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
being  a  Democrat,  and  Sobieski,  of  Cowders- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  a  Republican. 

Smith. — There  are  but  two  Smiths.  A.  H., 
from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  a  Republican, 
and  W.  E.,  of  Albany,  Georgia,  a  Democrat. 

Townsend. — There  are  two  Republican  M. 
C's.  of  this  name.  Washington,  of  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  M.  I.,  of  Troy, 
New  York. 

Vance. — There  are  two  Democrats  of  this 
name  in  the  House.  J.  L.,  of  Galipolis,  Ohio, 
and  R.  B.,  of  River  Side,  North  Carolina. 

Walker. — This  name  occurs  the  inevita- 
ble two  times.  C.  C.  B.,  hailing  from  Corning, 
New  York,  and  G.  C,  from  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia.    Both  are  Democrats. 

Wallace. — This  name  will  swell  the  Re- 
publican roll  two  votes.  A.  S.,  comes  from 
Yorkville,  South  Carolina,  and  J.  W.,  New 
Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

Wilson. — There  are  two  Wilsons.  Benja- 
min, who  is  a  Democrat,  from  Wilsonburg, 
West  Virginia,  and  James,  a  Republican, 
from  Traer,  Iowa. 

Wood. — The  figure  two  represents  the 
number  of  Woods'  in  Congress.  Fernando,  of 
New  York,  a  Democrat,  and  Allan  Wood,  Jr., 
of  Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania,  a  Republi- 
can. 
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NATIONAL. 

...The  condition  of  the  South  is  set  forth, 
with  great  fullness,    in  other  pages  of  The 
Republic.     It  is  strange,  yet  not  unexpected, 
to  see  with  what  pertinacity  the   old  evils 
combat  the  new  forces.     Everywhere  we  see 
them  combining,  and  to-day  the  "  State  Sove- 
reignty"    doctrine,     which    was     only     a 
shadow,  in  1661 — used  as  a  weapon  to  secure 
th.3  real  intent,  that  of  establishing  a  great 
slave  empire,  aggressive  and   oligarchic   in 
character — is  stronger  and  more  potent  for 
evil,  than  ever  before.     Slavery  went  down, 
as  was  inevitable,  before  the  power  of  a  great 
nation,  and  the  scorn  of  the  world.     Its  ex- 
istence tied  the  hands  of  other  governments, 
that    otherwise    might    have    helped    with 
alacrity  to  destroy  the  Great  Republic.    The 
men  who  used  State  Sovereignty,   as  a  pre- 
tence, know  well  that  they  cannot  vindicate 
their   unwarranted  treason  by  a  defense  of 
slavery  and  what  it  meant  to  them,  so  they 
logically  turn   to  the  question,  whether  or 
not  this  Union  is  a  compact   of  States,  or  a 
free  nation,  founded  by  the  people  ?     There 
is  much  that  fascinates  the  political  student 
and  abstractionist,  in  the  Confederation  the- 
ory, on  which  alone  that  of  State  Sovereignty 
rests.     There  is  an  active  propaganda  for  it, 
throughout   the   South,  and   largely  in  the 
North.     These  facts  only  prove  a  truth  that 
must  strike  any  close  student  of  history,  and 
that  is,  that  in  representative  and  parlia- 
mentary   governments,  all  political  discus- 
sion hinges  on   two   questions  :  where   the 
sovereignty  rests  ;  or   the   character   of  the 
administration  under  it.     In    England,  the 
banishment  of  the  Stuarts  settled,  that   the 
sovereignty  of  the  realm  practically   rested 
in  Parliament     since  then,  the  British  Con- 
stitution being  an  unwritten  one,  the  main 
issues  have  always  turned  on  how  the  gov- 
ernment was,   or   is,  administered.     In   the 
United  States,  as  in  all  countries  with  a  writ- 
ten but  complex  Constitutional  system,  the 
supreme    question   always   is   one   of  sove- 
reignty.    Disguised  as  it  may  be,  it  always 
proves  to  be  this.     It  will  always  be  so,  until 
there  is  a  definite  and  distinct  assertion,  con- 
stitutionally embodied,  in  words  that  cannot 
be  talked  away,  of  the  falsity  of  secession — 


the  absurdity  of  State  Sovereignty,  and  the 
nature  of  that  supreme  allegiance  which  is 
due  from  every  citizen  to  the  Union.  The 
Southern  Democratic  leaders  are  re-estab- 
lishing their  title  to  sagacity,  clouded  by 
their  utter  folly  in  precipitating  rebellion. 
Their  Southern  campaigns  are  conducted  on 
three  lines : 

1st.  A  vigorous  and  able  discussion  of 
State  supremacy  and  sovereignty. 

2d.  A  compact  and  open  re-organization, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Southern  Historical 
Society,"  "  Confederate, "  and  "Survivors" 
associations,  of  the  "Lost  Cause"  and  its 
supporters. 

3d.  The  systematic  denunciation  of  "  car- 
pet-baggers"— a  thing  which  has  a  double 
purpose  in  view  :  that  of  arousing  public 
virtue  and  indignation  in  the  North,  by  mis- 
representation and  lying ;  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  sectional  feeling,  in  the  South,  by 
holding  Northern  men  up  as  foreigners  and 
plunderers.  To  this  is  related  the  violence 
which  stains  Mississippi  affairs,  and  murders 
colored  men,  in  order  to  prevent  their  voting 
Elsewhere,  the  system  is,  (as  in  Georgia,)  to 
break  down  the  franchise,  bar  the  way  to 
the  schools,  and  otherwise  "  control  labor." 
In  the  Northern  States,  attention  has  been 
skilfully  diverted  from  the  real  issues,  by 
the  attempts  made  to  make  the  canvass  turn 
on  the  subordinate  questions  of  administra- 
tion. It  looks  now,  however,  as  if  the  Cen- 
tennial canvass  must  be  fought  out  on  the 
Southern  plane — whether  or  not  the  parts 
are  greater  than  the  whole ;  whether  local 
or  sectional  necessities  and  policies  are  supe- 
rior to  national  ones  ;  whether  we  did,  or  did 
not,  fight,  from  1861-65,  for  the  indestructi- 
bility of  the  Republic  ;  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  ;  the  indivisibility  of  the  nation  ? 

STATE  CONSTITUTIONS  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON- 
VENTIONS. 

...There  are  some  notable  points  to  be  seen 
in  the  several  amendments,  or  new  Constitu- 
tions, which  have  been,  or  are  now,  before 
the  people  of  different  States.  The  new 
Constitution  of  Missouri — apart  from  its 
wretched  "  playing  with  fire,"  in  the  matter 
of  indirect  assertions  of  "secession,"    &c. — 
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presents  some  notable  efforts  to  restrict  legis- 
lative powers,  restrain  and  limit  the  debt- 
making  authority  ;  direct  and  limit  the  tax- 
making  force  ;  gives  an  opportunity  to  secure 
early  judicial  decisions  on  doubtful  acts  of 
legislation,  and  especially  prohibits  and 
prevents  all  use  of  public  funds  and  functions 
to  sectarian  uses.  These  features  are  so 
marked,  and  are  so  much  in  accord  with  cur- 
rent convictions,  in  all  parties,  that  the  Con- 
stitution will  probably  be  adopted,  on  their 
merits.  • 

...  The  people  of  New  Jersey  have  recently 
ratified  several  amendments  to  their  Consti- 
tution, in  spite  of  the  denunciations  from 
Catholic  altars,  of  some  of  them.  The  new 
amendments  aim  to  make  the  instrument 
conform  to  the  national  Constitution,  espe- 
cially in  the  provisions  regarding  suffrage. 
They  curtail  private  legislation  and  the  en- 
actment of  special  laws — prohibit  the  loan  of 
town  or  county  credits  to  private  enterprises, 
individual  or  corporate — promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  school  system,  and  regu- 
late many  minor  State  interests.  Under  the 
school  amendment,  the  legislature  is  prohib- 
ited from  voting  money  for  sectarian  schools 
or  purposes. 

...  At  the  recent  election  in  California,  the 
proposition  submitted  for  calling  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  was  voted  down,  by  a 
small  majority. 

...Constitutional  Conventions  are  in  ses- 
sion in  North  Carolina  and  Alabama.  That 
of  Texas  will  meet  in  a  few  days.  All  are 
under  Democratic  influences.  A  significant 
fact  is  seen,  in  the  report  made  by  the  Ala- 
bama Convention,  and  adopted  on  the  "Bill 
of  Rights."  Thirty- one  sections  in  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  were  reported.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  significant  changes  proposed  : 

Section  1  is  to  be  amended  so  as  to  read, 
"  all  men  are  equally  free  and  independent," 
instead  of  "  all  men  are  created  equal." 

Section  19  is  to  read,  "That  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended." The  words  "  except  when  neces- 
sary for  public  safety,  in  times  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,"  in  the  old  Constitution,  omit- 
ted. 

Section  37  now  reads  as  '  follows  in  the 
present   Constitution    (1867):     "That  this 


State  has  no  right  to  sever  its  relations  to 
the  Federal  Union,  or  to  pass  any  law  in  dero- 
gation of  the  paramount  allegiance  of  the 
citizen  of  the  State  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  The  committee  proposed  the 
following  substitute  : 

"  That  this  State  shall  never  claim  or  ex- 
ercise any  right  to  sever  its  relations  with 
the  Federal  Union,  or  to  pass  any  law  in  dero- 
gation of  the  authority  of  the  Grovernment 
of  the  United  States." 

Opposition  was  manifested  even  to  this, 
when,  without  any  discussion  of  moment, 
the  following  is  reported  as  adopted  unani- 
mously :  "  The  people  of  this  State  accept  as 
final  the  established  fact  that  from  the  Fed- 
eral Union  there  can  be  no  secession  of  any 
State." 

The  mathematicians  say  a  sharp  angle  in 
any  given  sum  or  problem  must  be  investi- 
gated, before  acceptance.  This  section  is  a 
decided  angle,  and  we  wait  to  ascertain,  by 
subsequent  developments,  the  cause  thereof. 

...In  North  Carolina,  the  animus  crops 
out  in  propositions,  among  many  others  in 
the  same  direction,  providing  for  non-suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  for 
separate  schools  for  white  and  black  chil- 
dren. 

CENSUS  REPORTS  FROM  IOWA,  WISCONSIN^  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS   AND  LOUISIANA. 

...The  State  Register,  of  Louisiana,  makes 

the  following  report  of  the  State  census  : 

White.      Colored.  Total. 

„Of  the  whole  State 404  36*1      450,  029  S54, 390 

Of  New  Orleans 145,721         57,647  203,368 

Increase  on  Census  of '70 12^,115 

increase   '70,  in  New  Or- 
leans   11,986 

These  figures  may  be  subjected  to  some 
slight  modifications  ;  the  returns  of  one  or 
two  remote  parishes  not  being  quite  com- 
plete. 

...The  gain  in  Iowa,  since  1870,  is  reported 
at  about  100,000.  Seven  Congressional  dis- 
tricts give  1,070,384,  showing  a  gain  of  78,- 
695.  The  other  two  will  add  over  22,000  to 
these  figures. 

...Wisconsin  reports  show  a  total  popula 
tion : 

In  1875,  of 1,236,599 

"  1870  "  1,054.670 

Making  a  gain  of 181  929 
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...The  Massachusetts  census  raises  some 
curious  questions.  It  appears,  that  in  Bos- 
ton and  Gloucester,  and  probably  other 
towns,  there  are  actually  more  male  aliens, 
of  the  voting  age,  than  there  are  naturalized 
voters.  In  Boston,  there  are  less  than  20,000 
naturalized  voters — but  there  are  23,639 
aliens,  of  the  male  sex,  and  more  than  21 
years  old,  who  cannot  vote. 

The  reading  and  writing  provision  for 
voting >  which  is  in  vogue  in  that  State,  has 
something  to  do  with  this.  Another  reason 
is,  however,  this :  the  number  of  artizans, 
&c.j  who  move  between  Europe  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  yearly  growing  larger.  In  New 
York  City,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  five 
hundred  stone  workers  come  and  return 
every  year  between  England  and  this  coun- 
try. If  true  there,  it  is,  also,  in  Boston. 
Another  effect  of  the  census,  is  to  increase 
the  rateable  polls — that  is,  the  male  persons 
20  years  old  and  upward,  who  are  liable  to 
taxation.  It  seems  that  the  assessors,  who 
have  heretofore  made  return  of  these  names, 
have  omitted  a  great  many,  in  order  not  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  gain  a  settlement  in  the 
city  or  town  where  they  lived,  and  thus  be- 
come chargeable  in  case  of  poverty.  Another 
increase  will  appear  in  the  number  of  legal 
voters,  which  have  never  been  so  fully  re- 
turned as  they  will  be  in  the  present  census. 
The  returns  of  aggregate  population  are  not 
yet  all  in,  nor  all  tabulated,  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  whole  population 
of  the  State  will  exceed  1,750,000. 

...The  California  returns  have  not  yet 
been  published. 

CONVENTIONS NATIONAL  AND  STATE. 

...The  Wisconsin  Democracy  met  on  the 
8th  of  September.  The  following  State  ticket 
was  put  in  nomination  : 

Governor,  William  R.  Taylor  ;  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Charles  D.  Parker  ;  Secretary  of 
State,  Peter  Doyle  ;  State  Treasurer,  Ferdi- 
nand Kuehn ;  Attorney  General,  A.  Scott 
Sloan  ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Edward  Searing. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  the  present  Governor,  first 
elected  as  an  anti-railroad  candidate.  Their 
platform  reiterates  the  declarations  made  at 
;the  Reform  Convention,  so-called,  and  by  the 
same  party  in  the   legislature.     It  resolves 


that  the  National  Constitution  is  supreme 
and  must  be  obeyed ;  but  they  condemn 
all  attempts  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
absorb  or  exercise  powers  not  expressly  dele- 
gated by  the  Constitution,  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Federal  administration  in  matters 
of  purely  local  concern. 

They  find  little  to  approve  and  much  to 
condemn  in  the  National  administration ; 
urge  Church  and  State  must  be  kept  sepa- 
rate ;  that  the  school  fund,  etc.,  must  be 
administered  on  a  nTm- sectarian  basis  ;  that 
tax  exemptions  should  he  strictly  limited  ; 
that  education  and  good  morals  are  the  best 
temperance  agencies  ;  that  the  State  is  sov- 
ereign over  its  creatures — the  railroad  cor- 
porations ;  that  money  used  to  corrupt  pub- 
lic opinion  is  an  offence,  and  that  law  against 
bribery  should  be  rigidly  enforced  ;  that  the 
National  expenditures  warrant  a  more  rapid 
reduction  of  the  National  debt,  and  that  the 
defeat  of  the  civil  service  "  reform  "  is  to  be 
regretted. 

...The  Mississippi  Republican  State  Con- 
vention nominated  George  M.  Buchanan  for 
State  Treasurer. 

...The  New  York  Republicans  met  at  Sara- 
toga on  the  8th  of  September.     The  Conven- 
tion   was    large ;    contained    many    of    the 
strongest  men   of  the   party  ;  presented  an 
excellent  ticket   and   good   platform.     The 
following  are  the  nominations  : 
Secretary  of  State — Frederick  W.  Seward. 
Comptroller — Francis  E.  Spinner. 
Treasurer — Edwin  A.  Merritt. 
Attorney  General — Geo.  S.  Danforth. 
Engineer  and  Surveyor — Oliver  H.  P.  Cornell. 
Canal  Commissioner — Wm.  L.  Tinsley. 
Inspector  of  State  Prisons — Benjamin  J.  Ives. 

The  platform  urges  that  the  friends  of  the 
amended  Constitution  should  be  allowed  to 
administer  the  government  under  it ;  it  de- 
mands economy,  honesty  and  efficiency  in  the 
public  service  ;  urges  the  nomination  of  pure 
men  for  the  legislature  ;  demands  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  canal  ring  ;  declares  that  the 
Republican  party  of  New  York  has  economi- 
cally and  wisely  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  State  ;  declares  that  ' '  A  further  infla- 
tion of"  the  currency,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  would  be  a  public  calamity.     The 
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interests  of  honest  industry  and  the  common 
welfare  demand  the  speediest  possible  re- 
turn to  specie  payments."  It  urges  a 
revision  of  the  system  of  taxation,  and 
declares  itself  on  the  "  third  term"  as 
follows:  "Recognizing  as  conclusive  the 
President's  public  declaration  that  he  is  not 
a  candidate  for  renomination,  and  with  the 
sincerest  gratitude  for  his  patriotic  services, 
we  declare  our  unalterable  opposition  to  the 
election  of  any  President  for  a  third  term." 

The  Free  School  system  is  recognized  as 
"  the  bulwark  of  the  American  Republic." 
It  must  be  sustained  by  equal  taxation.  All 
sectarian  appropriations  are  opposed,  and  the 
Convention  denounced  "as  a  crime  against 
liberty  and  Republican  institutions,  any  pro- 
ject for  a  sectarian  division  or  perversion  of 
the  school  fund  of  the  State." 

The  last  was  a  warm  eulogy  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration,  which  it  de- 
clares, "  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  adds  lustre  to  the  services  in 
war  of  the  distinguished  soldier  and  patriot 
who  stands  at  its  head." 

...The  New  York  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention made  the  following  nominations  : 

For  Secretary  of  State,  John  Bigelow  ;  for 
Comptroller,  Lucius  Robinson  ;  for  Attorney- 
General,  Charles  S.  Fairchild  ;  for  State 
Treasurer,  Charles  N.  Ross  ;  for  State  En- 
gineer, John  D.  Van  Buren  ;  for  Canal  Com- 
missioner, C.  A.  Walrath  ;  for  State  Prison 
Inspector,  Rodney  R.  Crowley. 

This  ticket  is  understood  to  have,  in  the 
main,  been  dictated  by  Governor  Tilden.  In 
fact,  the  Convention  was  run  in  his  interest 
as  a  Presidential  candidate.  To  that  end, 
the  financial  platform  was  made  the  opposite 
of  that  of  Ohio,  and  harmonizes  with  those 
made  in  Maine,  California,  and  Nebraska  by 
the  same  party.  The  New  York  Convention 
repealed  Editor  Marble's  platform  of  last 
year  —  of  hard  money,  specie  payments, 
revenue  reform,  home  rule,  equal  legisla- 
tion and  taxation,  a  free  press,  opposition 
to  prohibitory  legislation,  official  account- 
ability before  the  law,  sovereignty  of  the 
State  over  the  corporations,  no  third  term, 
responsibility  of  the  party  in  power  for 
legislation,  and  economy  in  public  affairs. 
To  this  clever  arrangement  of  words,  the 
late  Convention  prefaced  a  declaration,  re- 


peating the  seventh  and  eighth  resolutions 
of  the  Baltimore  (Democratic)  platform  of 
1§72,  demanding  that  the  public  credit 
should  be  sustained  by  an  early  return  to 
"  specie  payments,"  and  added  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  To  these  authentic  declarations  of  Demo- 
cratic principles  and  policy,  the  times  give 
proof.  The  present  depression  of  business 
is  caused  by  the  reaction  from  the  unhealthy 
stimulus  of  an  excessive  depreciated  and  ir- 
redeemable currency,  by  enormous  and  ill- 
adjusted  municipal,  State  and  Federal  taxa- 
tion, and  by  extravagance,  waste  and  pecu- 
lation in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  renewal  of  any  of  the  causes.  In 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  volume  of 
currency  is  greater  than  can  be  absorbed  by 
business  ;  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  recent 
fall  of  prices  was  followed  by  repeated  infla- 
tions, any  attempt  to  decrease  the  currency 
would  be  worse  than  ineffectual  to  revive 
prosperity,  for  it  would  interrupt  the  healing 
processes  of  industry.  It  would  be  worse 
than  futile  to  restore  confidence,  for  it  would 
create  distrust  and  new  uncertainties  in 
business,  paralyzing  the  beginnings  of  en- 
terprise, robbing  labor  of  its  too  scanty  em- 
ployment, and  while  stifling  the  progress 
of  legislative  reforms,  would  inflict  lasting 
dishonor  upon  the  credit,  the  intelligence 
and  the  character  of  the  country." 

...The  Nebraska  Democrats  met  at  Omaha, 
September  17,  and  nominated  E.  YV.  Thomas, 
Brownsville,  for  Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 
adopting  the  following  : 

"  That  the  Democratic  party  of  this  Sfate 
are  in  favor  of  retrenchment  and  reform,  in 
the  administration  of  all  the  departments  of 
the  Government,  both  State  and  National. 

"  Tlu  t  we  are  in  favor  of  a  sound  currency 
coin,  or  ii,s  equivalent,  as  essential  to  stabil- 
ity in  business,  and  the  restoration  of  pros- 
perity. Of  steps  towards  specie  payment, 
and  no  step  backwards. 

"That  we  deprecate  all  attempts  to  com- 
mit the  Democratic  party  to  a  system  of  paper 
money,  based  upon  an  unconstitutional  exer- 
cise of  Federal  power,  as  a  crime  against  the 
common  welfare  and  wanton  violation  of  a 
cardinal  article  of  the  Democratic  creed." 

..TThe  Pennsylvania  Democracy,  after  a 
sharp  struggle,  reinforced  the  Ohio  ':  re- 
pudationists."  They  nominated  Judge  Per- 
shing, of  Schuykil,  for  Governor,  and  Vic- 
tor E.  Piolette,  for  Treasurer.  The  object  in 
both  nominations  is  to  catch  the  Labor  Re- 
form and  Granger  votes.   The  platform  begins 
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with  quoting  from  Jefferson's  first  inaugural ; 
then  charges  the  depression  of  business  on 
the  Republican  party  ;  declares  that  corrup- 
tion prevails,  and  that  there  is  an  undue 
multiplication  of  Federal  office-holders.  The 
State  government  is  duly  assailed  on  the 
same  ground,  and  then  the  Ohio  resolutions 
are  reproduced  against  contraction  ;  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment ;  requiring  a  volume 
of  currency  equal  to  demand  of  business  ; 
national  banks  are  denounced,  as  also  the 
retirement  of  legal  tenders. 

•••The  latest  deliverance  is  from  the  Bos- 
ton attempt  to  organize  the  candidacy  of 
General  Banks  for  President.  To  that  end, 
"  Banks  and  Lamar  "  are  conjoined.  Ex- 
treme partizanship  is  denounced.  A  new 
organization  is  needed.  Dishonesty  in  public 
office  is  denounced.  ' '  Ornamental' '  positions 
should  be  abolished.  The  Government  ought 
to  build  its  own  vessels,  etc.  [The  Charles- 
town  Navy-yard  is  in  General  Banks'  dis- 
trict.] Combinations  and  monopolies  are 
oppressive.  Every  national  promise  to  pay 
should  be  sacred.  "  Sudden  inflation"  is 
disastrous.  "  A  note  of  the  nation"  should 
be  as  "  unquestionable  and  valuable  as  the 
notes  of  prosperous  and  honorable  indi- 
viduals." This  last  is  "richness,"  and 
could  only  have  emanated  from  persons  af- 
flicted with  the  old  mania  of  sectional  sub- 
serviency. 

"  To  the  end  that  cotton  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  South  may  find  a  ready  exchange 
for  the  fabrics  of  the  North,  and  the  grain  of 
the  West  find  buyers  in  the  East,  no  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  sectional  en- 
mity, but  let  there  be  heard  on  every  side 
words  of  fraternity,  forgiveness  and  peace." 

•••The  Detroit  "Greenback"  Convention 
met  and  framed  a  platform,  the  objects  of 
which  are  fairly  stated  thus  : 

1.  To  see  if  the  currency  issued  by  the 
Government  for  the  people  cannot  be  so 
changed  as  not  to  place  the  entire  business 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  bankers, 
brokers  and  speculators  in  money.  2.  To 
provide  means  whereby  every  man  shall  be 
enabled  to  invest  his  means  in  the  public 
securities,  now  exclusively  within  reach  of 
the  capitalist  and  banker.  3.  Opposition  to 
the  taxation  now  imposed  upon  leaf  tobacco 


and  all  other  domestic  productions.  4.  The 
repeal  of  internal  revenue  taxation  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  raising  all  revenue  re- 
quired by  taxation  on  foreign  imports.  5. 
The  extinguishment  of  all  currency  issued 
by  banking  corporations,  and  the  return  to 
one  currency  only,  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people. 

...  The  Cincinnati  Convention,  on  the  same 
general  plane,  seems  to  have  been  a  failure. 
There  were  a  number  of  respectable,  thought- 
ful persons  at  Detroit ;  there  were  not  over 
a  dozen  of  any  grade  at  Cincinnati.  The 
only  influences  that  seemed  to  be  represented 
there  were  John  Siney,  President  of  the 
Miners'  Union,  which  has  a  membership  of 
30,000  ;  E.  M.  Chamberlain,  of  Boston, 
leader  of  the  Labor  Reformers  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  two  or  three  others  that  repre- 
sented feeble  and  piratical  organizations. 

...The  fourth  session  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Congress  was  held  at  Cincinnati, 
Sept.  22-3-4.  The  sessions  were  mainly  de- 
voted to  addresses  and  discussions  on  politi- 
cal economy  in  its  special  relations  to  agri- 
culture— the  production  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products  ;  educatiou,  organiza- 
tion, co-operation,  and  legislation  for,  by,  or 
concerning  farmers  and  agriculture  ;  trans- 
portation, finance,  and  taxation,  as  affecting 
agricultural  prosperity. 

...The  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Cod- 
ification of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  met  at  the 
Hague,  on  the  1st  of  September.  This  or- 
ganization has  branches  in  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Russia,  Switzerland,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States.  David  Dudley  Fields,  Dr. 
"Wires,  and  other  gentlemen,  represented 
America.  Under  their  recommendation,  the 
following  questions  were  considered  : 

(a)  The  formalities  and  delays  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  observed  by  nations  be- 
fore engaging  in  war. 

(6)  The  limits  to  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 

(c)  Codification  of  the  law  of  nations.  The 
progress  in  this  respect  since  the  Conference 
at  Geneva.  1874. 

A  plan  {'or  the  unification  of  the  laws  of 
exchange  between  this  country  and  those  of 
Europe,  was  adopted. 
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Reports  and  Official  Letters  to  the 
Kaitakushi  :  By  Horace  Capron,  commis- 
sioner and  adviser,  and  Lis  foreign  assist- 
ants.   Tokei  :    Published  by  the  Kaitakushi. 

This  interesting  volume,  printed,  bound 
and  published  in  Japan  by  the  "  Commission 
for  Opening  up  and  Developing,"  which  is 
the  English  for  the  Japanese  "Kaitakushi," 
or  Government  Department,  under  which 
General  Capron,  ex-United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  was,  until  recently, 
employed  in  developing  "the  settlement 
of  Hokkaido,  (or  Yesso,  and  its  depend- 
ent isles),"  gives  a  valuable  record  of 
the  American  work  performed  for  the 
Japanese  government  during  the  last 
five  years.  Besides  an  introductory  letter 
from  General  Capron  to  his  official  su- 
perior, the  volume  contains  .scientific  re- 
ports from  Professor  William  P.  Blake,  A. 
Gr.  Warfield,  B.  S.  Lyman,  Henry  S.  Munroe, 
E.  M.  and  Lewis  Murray  S.  Day,  U.  S.  N., 
on  the  geological,  mineralogical  and  hydro- 
graphic  condition  and  resources  of  the  por- 
tion of  Japan  which  they  were  assigned  to 
investigate.  There  are  also  reports  of  sur- 
veys, with  finely-finished  maps  accompany- 
ing them.  A  long  series  of  letters  from 
General  Capron  to  Governor  Kuroda  are  also 
included.  We  shall  take  further  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  volume,  and  the  work  it 
shows  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
American-Japanese  officials.  Capron's  ser- 
vices were  recognized  by  the  Mikado,  on  his 
retiring  from  the  Imperial  service,  in  very 
complimentary  terms. 

Labor  in  Europe  and  America  :  by  Dr. 
Edward  Young,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Dr.  Young's  report  on  "  Labor  in  Europe 
and  America,"  now  nearly  completed  and 
ready  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  next 
session,  is  probably  the  most  exhaustive 
work  on  the  subject  of  labor,  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  welfare  of  society,  that  has  ever 
been  published  in  Europe  or  America.  An 
examination  of  many  of  its  pages  has 
brought  us  to  this  conclusion.  Not  only  has 
the  author  given  years  of  his  own  incessant 
labor  to  the  report,  but  he  has  marshaled  to 


his  aid  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  reliable 
statisticians  in  different  sections  of  Europe. 

The  work  will  be  of  great  value,  not  only 
to  statesmen,  who  are  called  upon  to  meet 
the  issues  growing  out  of  labor  and  capital, 
but  especially  to  intelligent  working-men, 
who  wish  to  inform  themselves  correctly  as 
to  the  true  relations  and.  natural  harmony 
that  should  exist  between  capital  and  labor. 
The  book  will  contain  about  800  pages, 
methodically  arranged,  and  elegantly  printed. 

Ware's  Valley  Monthly:  St.  Louis: 
September,  1875. 

This  is  a  prosperous-looking  and  readable 
periodical.  The  city  of  its  publication  is 
ambitious  in  j ust  such  directions.  For  the 
last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  annual  crop 
of  periodicals,  aiming  to  represent  the  busi- 
ness and  literature  of  the  great  valley.  It 
is  difficult  to  tell  where  the  two  begin  and 
end,  the  St.  Louisians  so  ingeniously  run 
them  in  together.  There  are  some  readable 
articles  in  this  number,  as  one  on  Britton 
A.Hill's  "  Absolute  Money, "  and  another 
on  General  Sherman,  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  violated  the  laws  of  war  in  depopulating 
Atlanta  and  devastating  Georgia.  On  the 
whole,  the  Valley  Monthly  will  pass  for  a 
bright,  sectional  publication,  with  better 
things  before  it.  The  American  News  Com- 
pany, New  York,  are  the  Eastern  agents. 

Charles  Sumner,  the  Idealist,  Statesman 
and  Scholar  :  An  address  delivered  on  Public 
Day,  June  29,  1874,  before  the  South  Caro- 
lina University  Faculty,  by  Richard  T. 
Greener,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy. 

Professor  Greener's  oration  is  evidently 
drawn  from  a  full  heart,  as  well  as  a  ready 
1  brain.  It  is  an  ambitious  eifort,  but  worthily 
so— worthy  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  orator, 
as  a  representative  man.  "Poetic  justice" 
is  often  talked  about,  but  these  fair  pages 
offer  an  epical  illustration.  Professor 
Greener  is  a  colored  man,  the  first  of  his 
race  who  graduated  at  Harvard.  He  is  a 
professor  in  the  university  which  was  the 
chief  promulgator  of  Calhounism,  and  the 
Alma    Mater   of    Preston    S.    Brooks.      The 
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words  are  cold,  but  tlie  story  is  marvelous. 
Mr.  Greener  claims  for  the  great  Senator  the 
highest  credit  for  "being  an"  Idealist,"  hing- 
ing this  on  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Schurz,  that 
failure  to  he  a  "  practical"  statesman  was 
the  blemishing  limit  of  Mr.  Sumner's  pub- 
lic career.  The  Professor  ranges  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's idealism  with  that  of  Plato,  Luther, 
Hampden,  Pyni.  Milton,  Otis  and  Samuel 
Adams,  among  others.  Mr.  Sumner  was 
the  idealist  of  a  free  Union,  as  John  C. 
Calhoun  was  that  of  a  slave  confedera- 
tion. For  both  he  claims  the  character  of 
statesmanship — though  vastly  divergent  in 
results.  The  analysis  of  their  character  is 
both  keen  and  sympathetic,  and  in  the  re- 
view of  Mr.  Sumner's  position  as  a  scholar, 
Professor  Greener  shows  kindred  tastes  and 
habits,  and  points  his  own  claim  to  the  bays. 
We  repeat,  this  is  a  worthy  and  eloquent 
tribute — in  many  respects  more  satisfactory 
than  those  more  pretentious  ones  that  pre- 
ceeded  it.  Its  author's  representative  posi- 
tion and  surroundings  fit  well  with  the 
stately  sentences  and  earnest  spirit. 

Sermons  Out  of  Church  :  By  the  author 
of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  etc.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers,  1875. 

Whatever  Miss  Mulock  may  write  is  sure 
to  be  acceptable  to  a  large  body  of  readers. 
In  this  sense  this  volume  is  a  desirable 
one.  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
why  these  essays  are  gathered  into  a  perma- 
nent form.  They  are  smooth,  pleasant,  well- 
stated,  commonplace  reflections  on  the  topics 
indicated,  written  in  the  smooth,  pellucid 
English  for  which  Miss  Mulock  is  famous. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  said. 

St.  Simon's  Niece  :  Frank  De  Benedict. 
Harpers. 

This  is  a  capital  novel,  well  told,  and  sus- 
tained with  even  power  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  characters  are  nearly  all  Ameri- 
cans, though  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paris  and 
England.  Fannie  St.  Simon  is  an  actual 
creation,  life-like  and  vivid,  even  to  the  end, 
which,  after  all,  most  lady  readers  will  con- 
sider tame.  But,  then,  life  is  always  tame 
when  you  get  through  the  unrest  of  its  ear- 
lier phases.  After  all,  it  may  be  more  en- 
joyable.  "  The  Tortoise"  is  capital ;  a  quaint 


piece  of  humor.  Of  the  men,  Talbot  Castel- 
maine,  product  of  English  society,  and  Ro- 
land Spencer,  a  fine  specimen  of  "Young 
America,"  are  the  best  drawn  and  most 
life-like.  Alleyn  is  but  a  solemn  "prig" 
after  all. 


The  Same  Old  Talk. — The  fire-eaters 
of  the  Democratic  press  are  talking  in 
the  old  strain.  They  want  the  control 
of  the  Government,  and  if  they  cannot 
obtain  it  by  fair  means,  they  are  threat- 
ening to  take  it  by  foul  means.  The 
Republican  party  stands  in  the  way  of 
of  their  unholy  ambition.  Unless  they  can 
defeat  it  at  the  polls,  or  frighten  it  out  of  ex- 
istence, their  chances  to  carry  out  their  revo- 
lutionary schemes  grow  less  and  less,  every 
year.  The  following  extract  of  Bourbon 
gasconade  is  taken  from  Pomeroy's  Democrat. 
New  York,  of  September  11.  In  speaking  of 
"the  struggle  coming,"  it  says  : 

"The  final  result  rests  with  the  people 
themselves.  The  course  of  the  Republican 
party  and  of  Grant  is  open  before  them — 
they  can  understand  it.  They  can  see  that 
it  is  leading  directly  to  Imperialism,  and  if 
they  would  save  the  nation  from  all  the  evils 
sure  to  flow  from  it,  they  will  see  to  it  that 
the  re-election  of  Grant  is  prevented,  first  by 
the  power  of  the  majority,  speaking  through, 
the  ballot-box,  and,  if  that  is  withstood,  by 
giving  it  force  and  effect  on  the  battle  field. 
If  our  liberties  were  worth  fighting  for  to 
gain,  they  are  worth  fighting  for  to  save." 

Of  course,  "  the  final  result  rests  with  the 
people  themselves,"  and  they  are  likely  to 
see  that  the  result  is  in  accordance  with 
their  loyal  wishes.  They  understand  all 
about  the  past  record  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  President  Grant.  They  are  proud 
of  both  records,  and  will  do  nothing  to  injure 
either.  As  for  Imperialism,  they  are  not 
likely  to  get  frightened  over  this  cry.  They 
are  in  favor  of  saving  what  they  fought  for  : 
their  liberties,  and  the  good  government 
which  makes  their  enjoyment  possible.  If 
the  Democrat,  or  its  followers,  are  inclined  to 
resist  the  popular  will,  as  expressed  at  the 
ballot-box,  let  them  try  it.  The  nation  is 
ready  to  maintain  itself  against  all  attacks, 
whether  they  come  from  unrepentant  rebels, 
or  their  Northern  admirers. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE. 

the  president  on  the  mississippi  outrages 

letter  of  the  attorney-general  to  gov- 
ernor ames. 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  Sept.  14,  1875. 
To  Governor  Ames,  Jackson,  Miss.  : 

This  hour  I  have  had  dispatches  from  the 
President.  I  can  best  convey  to  yon  his 
ideas  by  extracts  from  his  dispatch  :  ' '  The 
whole  public  are  tired  out  with  these  annual 
autumnal  outbreaks  in  the  South,  and  the 
great  majority  are  ready  now  to  condemn  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
I  heartily  wish  that  peace  and  good  order 
may  be  restored  without  issuing  the  procla- 
mation ;  but  if  it  is  not,  the  proclamation 
must  be  issued,  and,  if  it  is,  I  shall  instruct 
the  commander  of  the  forces  to  have  no  child's 
play.  If  there  is  a  necessity  for  military  in- 
terference, there  is  justice  in  such  interfer- 
ence as  to  deter  evil  doers."  *  *  *  "I 
would  suggest  the  sending  of  a  dispatch  (or 
better  by  private  messenger),  to  Governor 
Ames,  urging  him  to  strengthen  his  own  re- 
sources in  restoring  order,  before  he  receives 
Grovernment  aid.  He  might  accept  the  assist- 
ance offered  by  the  citizens  of  Jackson  and 
elsewhere."  *  *  *  "  Governor  Ames  and 
his  advisers  can  bemade  perfectly  secure. 
As  many  of  the  troops  now  in  Mississippi  as 
he  deems  necessary  may  be  sent  to  Jackson. 
If  he  is  betrayed  by  those  who  offer  assist- 
ance, he  will  be  in  a  position  to  defeat  their 
ends  and  punish  them." 

You  see  by  this  the  mind  of  the  President, 
with  which  I  and  every  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet, who  has  been  consulted,  are  in  full  ac- 
cord. You  see  the  difficulties  ;  you  see  the 
responsibilities  which  you  assume. 

We  cannot  understand  why  you  do  not 
strengthen  yourself  in  the  way  the  President 
suggests,  nor  do  we  see  why  you  do  not  call 
the  legislature  together  and  obtain  from  them 
whatever  powers  and  money  and  arms  you 
need.  The  Constitution  is  explicit  that  the 
Executive  of  the  State  can  call  upon  the 
President  for  aid  in  suppressing  ' '  domestic 
violence,"  only  "when  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened,"  and  the  law  expressly  says  :  "In 
case  of  an  insurrection  in  any  State  against  the 
government  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President,  on  application  of  the  legislature  of 
such  State,  or  the  Executive,  when  the  legislature 
cannot  be  convened,  to  call,"  Sfc. 

It  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  when  taken  together,  that  the 
Executive  of  the  State  may  call  upon  the 
President  for  military  aid  to  quell  "  domestic 


violence,"  only  in  case  of  an  insurrection  in 
any  State  against  the  government  thereof, 
when  the  legislature  cannot  be  called  to- 
gether. You  make  no  suggestion  even  that 
there  is  any  insurrection  against  the  government 
of  the  State,  or  that  the  legislature  would  not 
support  you  in  any  measure  you  might  pro- 
pose, to  preserve  the  public  order.  I  suggest 
that  you  take  all  lawful  means  and  all  need- 
ed measures  to  preserve  the  peace  by  the 
forces  in  your  own  State,  and  let  the  country 
see  that  the  citizens  of  Mississippi,  who  are 
largely  favorable  to  good  order,  and  who  are 
largely  Republican,  have  the  courage  and 
the  manhood  to  fight  for  their  rights,  and  to 
destroy  the  bloody  ruffians  who  murder  the 
innocent  and  unoffending  freedmen.  Every- 
thing is  in  readiness  ;  be  careful  to  bring 
yourself  strictly  within  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  if  there  is  such  resistance  to  your 
State  authorities  as  you  cannot,  by  all  the  means 
at  your  command,  suppress,  the  President  will 
swiftly  aid  you  in  crushing  these  lawless 
traitors  to  human  rights.  Telegraph  me  on 
receipt  of  this,  and  state  explicitly  what  you 
need.     I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

Edwards  Pierrepont, 

Attorney-General, 
The  general  impression  in  Washington  is, 
that  there  will  not  be  a  recurrence  of  these 
troubles  in  Mississippi.  If,  however,  a  re- 
newal is  threatened,  the  Government  will 
act  promptly  on  the  first  intimation,  and  in 
the  spirit  indicated  in  the  above  letter. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

SPAIN    AT    THE    CENTENNIAL. 

Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  Minister  to  Spain, 
has  transmitted  a  letter  to  Secretary  Fish, 
stating  that  the  former  Government  of 
Spain,  on  determining  that  the  country 
should  be  represented  in  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  made  an  appropriation  of  500,- 
000  pesetas,  and  appointed  a  commission  of 
ninety  members  to  superintend  the  business 
in  Spain,  and  designated  a  somewhat  nu- 
merous and  expensive  commission  to  act  in 
the  United  States.  When  the  present  Gov- 
ernment came  into  power,  after  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  public  press,  the  original 
plan  was  abandoned,  and  a  decree  was 
issued  by  King  Alfonso  dissolving  the  two 
commissions  created  by  the  former  (Govern- 
ment, and  organizing  a  commission  com- 
posed of  the  Director-General  of  Agriculture, 
Director-General  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
others,  to  arrange  the  business  in  Spain. 

The  representation  of  that  country  in 
Philadelphia  is  to  be  in  charge  of  a  royal 
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commissary,  to  take  care,  with  the  interven- 
tion of  tlie  consul,  of  all  the  services  refer- 
ring to  the  Exposition.  The  office  of  juror 
of  Spain  is  to  be  honorary  and  gratuitous. 
The  number  of  jurors  will  be  definitely  fixed 
by  the  Government.  Special  commissioners 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  Exposition  at  a  conve- 
nient season  to  study  the  advancements  and 
improvements  which  may  be  observed  and 
of  utility  to  Spain  —  the  number  of  such 
commissioners  not  to  exceed  three.  The 
expenses  arising  by  reason  of  the  exhibition 
are  to  be  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  and  are 
not  to  exceed  300,000  pesetas. 

TSEASUKT  DEPABTME3STT. 

twenty-fifth  call  for  the  redemption  of 
5-20  bonds  of  1864. 

Treasury  Department, 

September  1,  1875. 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Bonds  for  the 
Sinking  Fund,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
given  by  section  11  of  the  Act  of  Congress, 
entitled  ' '  An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  March  3,  1875,  and  in 
compliance  with  sections  3694  to  3697,  in- 
clusive, of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  I  hereby  give  notice  that  the  principal 
and  accrued  interest  of  the  Bonds  herein- 
below  designated,  known  as  "Five-twenty 
Bonds,"  will  be  paid  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  or 
at  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  December,  1875, 
And  that  the  interest  on  said  Bonds  will  cease 
on  that  day.  That  is  to  say,-  Bonds  of  the 
act  of  Jur  '  30,  1864,  as  follows  : 

Coupon  Bonds  :  $50— No.  751  to  No.  1500  ; 
$100— No.  3701  to  No.  5300;  $500— No.  4301 
to  No.  7500;  $1,000— No.  16201  to  No.  30,000, 
all  inclusive,  $4,500,000.  Registered  Bonds  : 
$50— No.  31  to  No.  50  ;  $100— No.  251  to  No. 
400;  $500— No.  201  to  No.  350  ;  $1,000— No. 
1101  to  No.  1850 ;  5,000— No.  801  to  No. 
1200  ;  $10,000— No.  1521  to  No.  3037,  all  in- 
clusive, $3, 500,000.  Of  the  amount  out- 
standing, (embraced  in  the  numbers  as 
above,)  four  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  (84. 500, 000)  are  coupon  bonds,  and 
tbree  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
(83,5(>0,000)  are  registered  bonds.  Bonds 
embraced  in  this  call  will  be  paid  at  any 
time  previous  to  their  maturity  upon  pre- 
sentation, with  interest  to  date  of  such  pay- 
ment, at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  or  at  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
in  the  City  of  New  York. 


Registered  bonds  should  be  assigned  to  the 
' '  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  redemp- 
tion." 

B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary. 
twenty-sixth  call. 
Treasury  Department,  Sept.  1,  1875. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  given  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  approved  July  14,  1870,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  refunding 
of  the  national  debt,"  I  hereby  give  notice 
that  the  principal  and  accrued  interest  of 
the  bonds  herein-below  designated,  known 
as  "  Five-twenty  Bonds,"  will  be  paid  at  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  on  and  alter  the  first  day  of 
December,  1875,  and  that  the  interest  on 
said  bonds  will  cease  on  that  day.  That  is 
to  say,  Bonds  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1864,  as 
follows  :  Coupon  Bonds  :  $50,  No.  1501  to 
No.  2500  ;  $100,  No.  5301  to  No.  7000  ;  $500, 
No.  7501  to  No.  10,100;  1,000,  No.  30001 
to  No.  39800,  all  inclusive— $2,750,000. 
Registered  Bonds  :  $50,  No.  51  to  No.  68  ; 
$100,  No.  401  to  No.  600  ;  $500,  No.  351  to 
No.  481  ;  $1,000,  No.  1851  to  No.  2650  :  S5,- 
000,  No.  1201  to  No.  1550  ;  $10,000,  No.  3038 
to  No.  3750,  all  inclusive— $2,250,000.  Of 
the  amount  outstanding  (embraced  in  the 
numbers  as  above),  two  million  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($2,750,000) 
are  coupon  bonds,  and  two  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($2,250,- 
000)  are  registered  bonds.  United  States 
securities,  forwarded  for  redemption,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  "  Loan  Division,  Secre- 
tary's Office,"  and  all  registered  bonds  should 
be  assigned  to  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  redemption." 

B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary. 
twenty-seventh  call. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  17,  1875. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  given  by  the 
Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  14,  1870,  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  refunding  of 
the  national  debt, ' '  I  hereby  give  notice  that 
the  principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the 
bonds  herein-below  designated,  known  as 
"five-twenty  bonds,"  will  be  paid  at  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  and  after  the  17th  day  of 
December,  1875,  and  that  the  interest  on 
said  bonds  will  cease  on  that  day.  That  is 
to  say,  bonds  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1864,  as 
follows  :  Coupon  Bonds  :  $50,  No.  2501 
to  No.  3300;  8100,  No.  7001  to  No. 
10500  ;  $500,  No.  101 01  to  No.  15300  ;  $1,000, 
No.  39801  to  No.  59700,  all  inclusive— 
$5,000,000.  The  amount  outstanding,  em- 
braced in  the  numbers  as  above,  is  $5,000,- 
000.  United  States  securities,  forwarded  for 
redemption,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
"Loan  Division  of  the  Secretary's  office." 
B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary. 
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.CORROSION    OF    METALS. 

The  committee  on  corrosion  of  metals,  of 
the  United  States  board  appointed  to  test 
iron,  steel  and  other  metals,  is  instructed  "  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  the  corrosion  of 
metals  under  the  conditions  of  actual  use." 

Its  labor  must  necessarily  consist  largely 
in  observing  the  corrosion  that  has  taken 
place  under  these  conditions,  and  in  collect- 
ing the  results  of  observations  and  experi- 
ments made  by  others. 

In  this  important  part  of  its  labors  it  asks 
the  assistance  of  all  whose  tastes,  interests 
or  occupations  have  induced  them  to  note 
the  rate  and  mode  of  destruction  (by  corro- 
sion) of  the  metals  used  in  construction. 

Full  and  clear  statements  are  asked  of  all 
cases  observed  which  show  a  remarkably 
rapid  -rate  of  corrosion  or  the  reverse.  It  is 
very  desirable,  whenever  practicable  in  these 
cases,  to  get  a  sample  of  the  metal  and  of 
the  scale  or  crust  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
chemical  analysis.  These  samples  you  are 
respectfully  requested  to  forward  to  Col.  T. 
T.  S.  Laidley,  president  of  the  board,  at 
Watertown  arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  ac- 
companied by  a  full  statement  of  all  the  con- 
ditions within  your  knowledge  which  have 
influenced  the  rate  of  corrosion  in  the  par- 
ticular case  observed.  The  samples  so  for- 
warded will  be  carefully  analyzed. 

Important  as  the  subject  of  the  corrosion 
of  metals  is,  the  information  touching  it  is 
so  meagre  and  indefinite  that  the  rate  of  de- 
struction cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty 
in  any  given  case.  You  will  confer  a  favor 
udou  the  committee  by  referring  to  such 
sources  of  information  as  you  may  deem  val- 
uable ;  such  as  reports  of  engineers,  archi- 
tects and  scientists,  or  articles  touching  this 
subject  contained  in  scientific  publications. 

Proper  acknowledgments  will  be  made  of 
all  assistance  rendered.  Wm.  Sooy  Smith, 
C.  E.,  chairman,  May  wood,  Illinois  ;  Lieu- 
tenant Col.  Q,.  A.  Gilmore,  U.  S.  A.,  Army 
Building,  New  York  city ;  Com.  L.  A. 
Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SURVEY  OF  DISTILLERIES. 

Commissioner  Pratt  has  written  a  letter  to 
Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue  throughout 
the  United  States,  revoking  the  designations 


of  all  persons  to  assist  the  collectors  in  mak- 
ing surveys  of  distilleries,  and  instructing 
collectors  that,  after  the  first  proximo,  no 
surveys  of  distilleries  will  be  made,  except 
with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  Commissioner  for  the  specific 
distillery  desired  to  be  surveyed,  and  after 
the  survey  the  office  is  vacant,  or.  in  other 
words,  a  new  designation  is  necessary  for 
each  and  every  distillery  surveyed. 

DUTY  ON  TIMBER. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  decided 
that  hewn  pine  timber,  commercially  known 
as  "  squared  or  sided,"  is  subject  to  duty  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  per  cubic  foot,  and 
not  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  as  hereto- 
fore held  by  the  department. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  CURRENCY. 

The  question  of  transporting  national  bank 
notes  has  been  settled,  by  Treasurer  New 
agreeing  to  pay  the  express  companies  on  a 
basis  of  37  cents  per  thousand  dollars. 

COINAGE  FOR  AUGUST. 

Gold,  §1,487,050;  silver,  $1,231,702.50; 
minor  coinage,  $6,890.  Total  coinage,  $5,- 
625,642.50. 

DORE  SILVER. 

Returns  received  at  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment show  that  of  500,000  ounces  of  Dore 
silver  purchased  at  the  San  Francisco  mint, 
on  the  2d  of  July,  the  amount  of  gold  ex- 
tracted from  it  was  $225,414.77,  and  the 
amount  of  silver,  $279,413.79.  This  silver 
was  taken  from  the  Consolidated  Virginia 
mine.  The  new  refinery  at  San  Francisco  is 
now  parting  50,900  ounces  per  clay  of  Dore 
silver,  or  about  $1,500,000  of  bullion,  of 
which  thirty -five  per  cent,  is  gold. 

INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT. 

NEW  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 

Hon.   J.    M.    Thatcher,    Commissioner   of 

Patents,  has  resigned,  and  Hon.  R.  II.  Duell, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  to  the  office. 
Judge  Duell  served  four  times  in  Congress, 
and  if,  in  his  new  capacity,  he  is  as  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  as  he  was 
while  a  Member  of  Congress,  there  will  be 
no  cause  for  complaint. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 
WAGES  OF  LABOR. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
collecting  statistics  of  the  average  of  farm 
labor,  and  finds  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
appreciation  in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
farm  products  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
Wages  are  not  as  high  nominally  now  as 
they  have  been  ;  but  the  same  money  will 
buy  more  than  when  the  figures  were  higher. 
An  interesting  fact  brought  to  light  by  the 
researches  of  the  Department  is,  that  just  in 
proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  the  great 
mineral  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country  has  been  the  prosperity  of  our  agri- 
culture ;  when  they  are  depressed,  farming 
is  a  poor  business.  This  accords  with  our 
teachings,  that  it  is  the  farmer's  interests  to 
see  these  industries  flourish.  They  bring 
out  his  best  customers.  They  furnish  his 
great  home  market.  It  may  be  a  question 
how  best  to  foster  and  encourage  them — but 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  main  principle- 
The  average  price  of  "farm  labor,  with 
board,"  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
these  tables,  is  $12.40  per  month  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  would  make  a  decline  of 
nearly  22  per  cent,  since  1869.  A  part  ot 
this  difference,  however,  is  found  in  the  dis- 
proportion in  numbers  of  laborers  of- the 
higher  and  lower  classss  in  efficiency  and 
money  value.  The  calculations  are  based 
on  the  numbers  given  respectively  in  the 
censuses  of  1860  and  1870  ;  and  in  the  latter 
the  slaves  of  the  former  period,  who  had  no 
place  in  that  enumeration,  are  included  as 
farm  laborers,  increasing  the  proportion  of 
low-priced  labor,  and  consequently  reducing 
the  average.  The  average  price  of  labor  per 
month,  with  board,  in  the  Southern  States, 
is  $10.17;  in  the  Western,  $13.66;  in  the 
Middle,  $16.81  ;  in  the  Eastern,  $18.58  ;  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  $28.12  ;  in  the  Territories, 
$18.25. 

GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

COST  OF  MAIL  SERVICE. 

From  a  statement  prepared  at  the  Post- 
office  Department,  it  appears  that  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1875,  the  contracts  for  mail  service 
amounted  to  $15,583,118.46  per  annum. 
During  the  month  of  July  new  routes  were 


established,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$154,493.99,  and  old  routes  were  discontin- 
ued, by  which  $30,129.30  were  saved,  leav- 
ing a  net  increase  of  $124,364.69  in  that 
month.  During  the  month  of  August  new 
routes  were  established,  involving  a  cost  of 
$52,277.90,  and  old  ones  discontinued,  which 
resulted  in  a  saving  of  $35,863.43,  leaving 
the  total  cost  of  mail  service  on  Seijtember  1, 
at  the  rate  of  $15,723,886.62  per  annum. 

RAIL  ROAD  LAWS. 

The  second  volume  of  the  revised  statutes, 
containing  laws  relating  to  the  Postoffi.ee 
Department  and  Post  Roads,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  public  treaties,  has  been 
printed  and  is  now  ready  for  binding.  The 
volume  contains  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
pages,  about  twenty  pages  more  than  in  the 
first  volume  of  General  Laws  already  pub- 
lished. It  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. 


Inciting  Insurrection. — The  Methodist  Ad- 
vocate, of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  8,  has  a 
sensible  article  on  the  late  pretended  insur- 
rection, and  on  the  treatment  of  colored 
citizens  by  the  Democratic  authorities.  It 
says: 

"  Men  have  been  pronounced  by  tbe  courts 
guilty  of  inciting  insurrection,  in  this  State, 
sentenced  to  the  chain-gang,  and  worked  to 
death  in  a  few  months,  for  distributing  re- 
publican tickets  at  an  election." 

Devotion  to  the  Republican  party  is  little 
short  of  treason  to  the  State,  in  Georgia.  If 
this  is  true  at  the  present  time,  what  show 
of  justice  would  Republicans  have  under 
Democratic  control  of  the  Nation  ?  The 
proud  expression,  "  I  am  an  American  citi- 
zen," would  have  to  be  changed  to  "I  am  a 
Democrat,"  to  secure  protection  to  life  and 
property. 

— ^.<K» 

If  the  Democratic  party  is  now  as  pure  as 
it  claims  to  be.  it  has  seen  different  days. 
One  of  its  chief  organs,  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  srjeaking  of  the  way  the  United 
States  Bank  procured  the  passage  of  the  bill 
securing  its  re-charter,  says  that  the  Demo- 
cratic House  of  Representatives  was  secured 
by  "judicious  loans  and  gifts  to  members, 
never  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  char- 
ter. The  record  proves  that  in  five  years 
no  less  than  255  members  received  consider- 
ations of  a  pecuniary  nature  at  the  Bank." 
Has  the  party  changed  so  very  much  ? 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED  EDITION, 

GIVING  THE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF 
A  GOOD  AND  RELIABLE  ATTOR- 
NEY IN  EVERY  COUNTY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

COMPILED  AND  CORRECTED  BY 

J.  F.  FRUEAUFF,  Attorney-at-Law. 


THIS  BOOK  IS   OF   GREAT   VALUE— 

1.  To  Lawyers,  as  they  can  at  once  find  a  reliable  correspondent  to  whom  to  entrust 
business  requiring  the  aid  of  a- professional  brother  in  any  distant  county  or  State. 

2.  To  Bankers  and  Insurance  Men,  as  it  furnishes  them  with  the  address  of  a  reliable 
man  acquainted  with  the  business  community  in  which  he  lives,  from  whom  any  informa- 
tion needed  for  safety  and  protection  can  be  obtained. 

3.  To  Business  Men,  who  generally  have  absent  debtors,  and  from  whom  claims  may 
be  collected,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  watchful  attorney  residing  in  the  same  county. 

AND  OF  MORE  VALUE  THAN  OTHERS,  BECAUSE— 

1.  It  Costs  but  $1.00,   whereas  others  cost  from  $5  to  $7. 

2.  It  contains  all  that  is  of  Use  for  the  above  purposes,  as  a  compilation  of  local 
laws,  or  a  list  of  judicial  districts  and  other  matter  added,  encumber  the  book  without 
adding  practically  useful  matter  for  its  purchasers. 

3.  Because  it  is  annually  revised  by  direct  correspondence  in  each  county  referred  to. 

7fiM*-  In  consequence  of  the  increased  business  facilities  required  for  the  correction  and 
publication  of  the  Catalogue,  its  publication  office  has  been  removed  to  New  York,  whence 
it  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  the  price  of  ONE  DOLLAR.     Address. 
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THE    REPUBLIC, 

A  Political  Science  Monthly  Magazine. 


The  Republic  begins  its  sixth  volume  with  the  Centennial  year, 

It  has  grown  in  public  favor,  and  has  received  substantial  encouragement  from  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

Its  early  promises  have  been  made  good.  Its  pages  have  been  filled  with  political  in- 
formation, wit  h  the  suggestions  of  wisdom  growing  out  of  experience,  with  facts  and  fig 
ures  carefully  arranged,  making  a  fund  of  knowledge,  of  itself,  a  valuable  text-book  to 
all  interested  in  Governmental  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  Presidential  election,  which  takes  place  in  1876,  the  Republic  desires  to 
increase  its  field  of  usefulness  by  adding  to  its  list  of  subscribers.  It  already  numbers  among 
its  readers,  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  country.  The  deep 
interest  expressed  by  them  in  the  work,  is  to  the  publishers,  evidence  of  an  appreciation 
that  thousands  of  others  would  entertain  of  the  Republic,  could  it  be  brought  to  their 
attention.  Will  not  our  friends  take  upon  themselves  the  slight  labor  of  inviting  other 
good  citizens  to  add  their  names  and  their  influence  to  a  magazine  that  is  published  in  the 
interest  of  public  morality  and  good  government. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Republic  will  advocate  an  honest  administration  of 
Government,  whether  municipal,  State  or  National. 

It  will  favor  loyalty,  honesty,  economy,  and  personal  ability  as  pre-requisites  for  office. 

It  will  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  ;  and  impartial  criticism  whenever  required. 

It  will  seek  to  hold  up  intelligence  as  the  safeguard  to  National  safety,  and  will  defend 
our  free-school  system  as  essential  to  its  preservation. 

It  will  advocate  improvements,  that  experience  may  commend,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  but  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  divide  the  public-school  funds,  or  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  sectarian  influences. 

It  will  advocate  the  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
means  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  impartial  execution  of  the  laws. 

It  will  labor  earnestly  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  progress  may  demand, 
and  in  all  things  seek  to  present  those  methods  of  administration,  which  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  a  century  have  confirmed. 

It  will  give  to  its  readers  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  branches  of  Government,  by 
a  faithful  record  of  their  doings. 

These  are  among  the  leading  features  of  the  work  to  which  the  Republic  is  devoted.  It 
pledges  anew  its  best  energies  to  make  the  Centennial  volumes  worthy  the  Nation  it  serves, 
and  the  year  it  enters  upon. 

To  the  Republican  press  of  the  country,  co-laborers  in  the  grand  mission  of  preserving 
good  government,  the  Republic  sends  greeting  and  thanks.  If  increased  activity  can 
merit  a  continuation  of  the  good  will  expressed,  our  brethren  of  the  press  will  still  extend 
their  hands  in  generous  welcome.  The  Presidential  campaign  will  bring  upon  all,  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  new  demands.  The  Republic  will  bear  its  share  and  perform 
its  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  keeping  ever  in  view,  that  the  highest  reward  that  patriot- 
ism can  win,  is  the  consciousness  that  its  efforts  have  advanced  civilization  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  good  government. 

te:r:m:s  : 

The  Republic  is  a  magazine  of  sixty-four  pages,  published  monthly,  at  $2  a  year,  or 
six  copies  for  $10.  The  postage,  in  all  cases,  will  be  paid  by  the  publishers.  A  few 
copies  of  the  back  volumes  may  yet  be  obtained,  either  bound  or  in  numbers.  Remit- 
tances should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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Learned  enthusiasts  have  defined  Law  as 
the  perfection  of   common  sense,   and    that 
the  various  amendments  made   thereto,  to 
meet  the  altered  condition  of  public  affairs, 
,  show  the  advance  of  a  people  in  culture  and 
enterprise.     But  it  is  far  more  interesting  to 
know  that  the  most  correct  history  of  the 
i  rise  and  progress   of  a  nation,  exclusive  of 
i  its  wars,  may  he  learned  from  the  laws  upon 
i  its  statute-book.     They  disclose  the  popular 
i  character  and  disposition  ;  the  train  of  cir- 
i  cumstances  through  which  the  nation  had 
passed,  and  the  events  to  which  it  led  ;  the 
1  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
distinctive  public  policy  by  which  they  have 
I  been  guided.     Laws  refer  to  the  numberless 
B  questions   which   have    arisen,    and   which 
0lrrequired  settlement-;  to  the  protection  ex- 
i  tended    to   person    and    property ;    to    the 
i)  rights  of  individuals  and  communities  ;  to 
li  the  rights  of  trade  and  commerce  ;  the  ad- 
justment of  conflicting  interests  ;  the  quality 
and  nature  of  evidence;  to  the  rules  which 
,  regulate  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
to  maritime  jurisdiction.      Indeed,  all   the 
occupations  in  which  men  were  engaged  at 
home  and  abroad  have  been  the  subject  of 
legal     enactment;     and    those    enactments 


commence  from  a  period  of  comparative 
political  infancy  and  weakness,  and  follow 
the  intervening  necessities  and  struggles, 
until  to-day,  when  what  was  once  feeble  and 
immature,  is  developed  into  a  glorious  and 
mighty  power,  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
South. 

The  history  of  the  Navigation  Laws  of 
Great  Britain  is  of  peculiar  interest.  It 
would  seem  that  the  first  instincts  of  a 
nation,  whose  coasts  are  washed  by  the 
ocean,  is  to  navigate  the  sea  for  the  purposes 
of  discovery  or  trade.  Adventurers  always 
abound  ready  for  any  enterprise,  however 
hazardous.  They  are  governed  by  two  mo- 
tives—a love  of  danger  and  the  hope  of 
reward.  The  wealth  to  be  drawn  from  the 
deep  requires  only  opportunity  and  labor. 
Newfoundland  belonged  to  England,  the 
waters  of  which  teemed  with  lish.  French 
and  Spanish  vessels  fished  off  the  coasts 
centuries  ago,  and  cured  the  fish  caught  to 
be  taken  to  those  countries.  Sabine,  a  writer 
well  versed  on  subjects  connected  with  Can- 
ada and  its  products,  states  that  in  Cabot's 
memoirs  is  a  letter  written  by  John  Kent  to 
Henry  VIII.  from  St.  John,  Newfoundland, 
in  1527,   reporting  that  he   found  "eleven 
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sails  of  Normans,  and  one  Brittaine,  and 
two  Pcrtugall  barkes  "  in  that  harbor,  but 
mentions  no  others  ;  and  he  proposed  to  sail 
along  the  coast  to  "  meete  *'  the  only  vessel 
of  his  own  flag  known  by  him  to  be  in  that 
region.  Subsequently  a  colony  was  planted, 
that  fishermen  might  live  permanently  near 
the  fishing  grounds  ;  arid  the  colonists  ex- 
terminated the  red  men,  who  formerly 
peopled  Newfoundland.  The  intention  was, 
that  vessels  should  proceed  at  proper  sea- 
sons from  England  to  engage  in  the  fishery. 
The  fishery  soon  grew  into  national  impor- 
tance, and  was  considered  worthy  of  legis- 
lative protection — not,  it  will  be  observed, 
so  much  in  the  way  of  guarding  the  labor 
of  those  hardy  seamen,  as  in  requiring 
Englishmen  to  consume  the  fish.  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act,  in  1548,  imposing 
severe  penalties  on  persons  eating  flesh  on 
fish-days.  The  punishment  for  the  first 
offense  was  a  fine  of  ten  shillings,  ten  days 
imprisonment,  and  abstinence  from  meat 
during  the  same  period  :  while,  for  the  sec- 
ond offense,  these  inflictions  were  doubled. 
Provision,  however,  was  made  for  the  sick 
and  aged,  to  whom  flesh  was  necessary. 
They  were  exempted  on  obtaining  a  license 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  parties  were  inserted  and 
the  reason  of  the  exemption  given,  viz., 
"  for  the  better  avoidinge  of  sicknesses  and 
diseases  which,  by  their  absteyning  from 
flesh,  might  growe  uppon  them." 

Another  Act  of  154S,  the  first  which  re- 
lated to  America,  had  special  reference  to 
Newfoundland,  and  to  the  abuses  that  ex- 
isted there.  Its  quaint  preamble  says : 
"Forasmuch  as  within  these  few  yeeres 
now  last  past  there  have  been  levied,  per- 
ceived, and  taken  by  certain  officers  of  the 
admiraltie,  of  such  marchants  and  fishermen 
as  have  used  and  practiced  the  adventures 
and  journeys  into  Iceland,  Newfoundland, 
and,  and  other  places  commo'dious  for 
fishing  and  the  getting  of  fish,  in  and  upon 
the  seas  and  otherwise,  by  way  of  marchants 
in  those  partees,  divers  great  exactions,  as 
BUmmeS  of  money,  doles  or  shares  of  fish, 
and  Buch  other  like  tilings,  to  the  great 
discouragement  and  hindrance  of  the  same 
merchants  and  fishermen,  and  to  no  little 
dammage  of  the  whole  commonwealth  ;   and 


thereof,  also,  great  complaints  have  bene 
made,  and  informations  also,  yerely  to  the 
King's  Majesties  Most  Honorable  Councell : 
for  reformation  whereof,"  etc.,  etc.  From 
this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
adopted,  the  Newfoundland  fishery  became 
entirely  free  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
re'alm. 

At  this  time  the  whole  foreign  trade  of 
England  was  limited  to  the  Flemish  towns 
and  to  the  fishing  grounds.  With  a  view  to 
extend  commerce,  and  to  encourage  the  fish- 
ing industry,  another  curious  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  1563,  which  provided 
' '  that  as  well  for  the  maintenance  of  ship- 
ping, the  increase  of  fishermen  and  marines, 
and  the  repairing  of  the  port  towns,  as  for 
the  sparing  of  the  fresh  victual  of  the  realm, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  flesh 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  unless  under 
the  forfeiture  of  £3  for  each  offense,  except- 
ing in  case  of  sickness,  and  those  of  special 
licenses  to  be  obtained."  Salter,  from  whom 
Saturday  was  named,  was  one  of  the  old 
Saxon  water  deities,  and  is  represented  as 
standing  on  a  fish  with  a  bucket  in  his  hand. 
The  English  Parliament  was  thoughtful  of 
the  people's  spiritual  welfare,  as  well  as  of 
the  interests  of  trade  ;  and  lest  the  eating 
of  fish  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  as 
enacted,  should  have  connected  with  it  the 
idea  of  religious  service,  the  Act,  which  was 
designed  to  increase  shipping  in  the  infancy 
of  English  navigation,  provided  further  that 
"whoever  shall,  by  preaching,  teaching, 
writing,  or  by  open  speech,  notify  that  any 
eating  of  fish  or  forbearing  of  flesh  men- 
tioned, in  this  statute,  is  of  any  necessity  for 
the  saving  of  the  soul  of  man,  or  that  it  is 
the  service  of  God  otherwise  than  as  other 
politic  laws  are  and  be,  then  such  persons 
shall  be  punished  as  spreaders  of  false  news 
ought  to  be."  And  it  may  be  remarked  that 
there  were  laws  which  took  their  rise  from 
the  fisheries,  which  required  British  subjects 
to  abstain  from  eating  flesh  and  to  eat  fish 
on  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  days  in  a 
year  ;  so  that  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  sea  was  immense. 

In  the  year  1571,  British  fishermen  were 
permitted  to  export  sea-fish  free  of  customs 
duties ;  while,  by  another  Act,  foreign  fisher- 
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men  anchoring  on  the  English  coast,  or  in- 
terfering in  waters  where  nets  were  used, 
were  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  The 
Newfoundland  fishery,  meantime,  was  prose- 
cuted with  vigor.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred  vessels,  of  various  flags,  are 
estimated  to  have  been  engaged  in  it.  France 
and  Spain  had  more  ships  in  1577  than 
England,  because  the  English  merchants 
are  said  to  have  sent  their  vessels  to  the  old 
fishing  grounds  at  Iceland.  But  English 
ships  were  the  best ;  and  Englishmen  exhib- 
ited their  national  character.  They  gave  pro- 
tection to  the  fishermen  of  other  countries, 
and  exacted  tribute  or  payment  for  the 
service.  The  whole  commercial  marine, 
Sabine  says,  consisted  of  only  1,232  vessels 
in  1582,  of  which  217  were  upwards  of 
eighty  tons.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  fifty 
then  visiting  Newfoundland  were  of  the 
latter  class,  then  nearly  one-quarter  part 
of  the  navigation  of  England,  suitable  for 
distant  voyages,  was  employed  in  fishing. 
In  the  year  1600,  it  is  estimated  that  two 
hundred  English  ships  went  arinually  to 
Newfoundland,  and  that  ten  thousand  men 
and  boys  were  employed  as  catchers  on 
board,  and  curers  on  shore.  As  the  century 
advanced,  there  was  a  great  increase  of 
shipping  and  of  mariners,  which  was  attrib- 
uted solely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  fishery. 
But  of  all  the  adventures  at  that  period,  the 
first  direct  voyage  by  an  Englishman  across 
the  Atlantic  was  made  by  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  to  the  coast  of  New  England  ;  and 
he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  his  enterprise.  The  celebrated  John 
Smith,  of  Pocahontas  fame,  followed  in 
1614;  and  he,  too,  enriched  himself.  He 
took  forty  thousand  fish,  which  he  dried, 
and  seven  thousand  which  he  corned  or 
pickled,  in  the  waters  of  Maine,  and  par- 
chased  a  large  quantity  of  furs  from  the 
natives.  The  profits  of  the  voyage  were 
upwards  of  seven  thousand  dollars.  Of 
the  prolific  nature  of  the  fish,  and  their 
abundance  in  the  deep,  some  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  a  record  left  by  Richard 
Mather,  ^siio  came  over  to  Massachusetts  in 
1635.  He  kept  a  journal  of  the  voyage,  and 
when  on  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  writes 
that  he  saw,  "  on  the  end  of  it  nearer  to  New 
Eugland,  mighty  fishes  rolling  and  tumbling 


in  the  waters,-  twice  as  long  and  big  as  an 
ox."  He  saw,  too,  "  mighty  whales  spewing 
up  water  in  the  air,  like  the  smoke  of  a 
chimney,  and  making  the  sea  about  them 
white  and  hoary,  as  is  said  in  Job :  of  such 
incredible  bigness,  that  I  will  never  wonder 
that  the  body  of  Jonas  could  be  in  the  belly 
of  a  whale."  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  corporations  which  had  received  royal 
grants,  had  the  usual  effect  when  higher  in- 
fluences were  removed.  Demoralization  per- 
vaded the  Newfoundland  colony,  which  led 
to  many  evils.  Nor  was  pride  wanting,  and 
the  assertion  of  restrictive  powers.  Robert 
G-orges  bore  a  commission  to  proceed  to  New 
England  as  lieutenant-general  over  all  the 
country  known  by  that  name  ;  and  Francis 
West  was  commissioned  as  Admiral  of  the 
Seas,  with  power  to  restrain  such  ships  as 
came  either  to  fish  or  trade  on  the  coast  with- 
out license.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  visited 
this  country  in  their  official  capacity  ;  but 
neither  of  them  was  commissioned  by  the 
crown.  They  were  only  agents  of  a  private 
corporation.  Claims  of  this  kind,  of  course, 
led  to  controversy.  But  a  royal  grant  had 
been  made  of  the  vast  domain  embraced  be- 
tween the  40th  and  48  th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Forty  noblemen,  knights  and  gentlemen 
were  named  in  this  grant ;  and,  assuming 
that  the  fishing-grounds,  from  Acadia  to  the 
Delaware,  were  no  longer  free  to  British  sub- 
jects, they  asserted  exclusive  property  in 
and  control  over  them  ;  and  they  were  sus- 
tained in  their  pretensions  by  the  king. 
This  company  was  known  as  the  "  Council  of 
Plymouth."  The  council  demanded  that 
every  fishing-vessel  should  pay  into  their 
treasury  a  sum  equal  to  about  83  cents  per 
ton,  which,  considering  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sels, would  be  a  tribute  of  more  than  $100  on 
each  English  ship.  This  action  of  the  favor- 
ites of  the  Court,  who  had  induced  the  king 
to  bestow  upon  them  such  immense  posses- 
sions, aroused  the  English  people.  They 
regarded  the  Dutch  herring  fishery  as  the 
"right  arm  of  Holland,"  and  dreamt  of  for- 
tunes to  be  secured  from  a  kindred  pursuit 
in  regions  not  reached  by  tlie  Dutch.  They 
wanted  to  fish  at  will — to  draw  the  coveted 
treasures,    without    molestation    or    tribute, 
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from  the  coasts  included  in  the  limits  of  the 
patent.  The  controversy  came  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  question  of  abro- 
gating the  obnoxious  nionoply. 

Bancroft  ha3  given  a  sketch  of  the  debate. 
"What!"  says  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  "shall 
the  English  be  debarred  from  the  freedom  of 
the  fisheries — a  privilege  which  the  French 
and  Dutch  enjoy  ?  It  costs  the  kingdom 
nothing  but  labor  ;  employs  shipping  ;  and 
furnishes  the  means  of  a  lucrative  commerce 
with  Spain."  The  friends  of  free  fishing 
prevailed  ;  but  that  Parliament  was  dissolved 
before  the  proper  legislation  could  be  en- 
acted. Another  Parliament  met,  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Council  were  again  as- 
sailed. Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  one  of  the 
Council,  and  who  claimed  to  have  acquired 
Maine  in  his  own  right,  was  summoned  to 
attend  the  House.  The  Speaker,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  great  lawyer,  demanded  the  revo- 
cation of  the  restriction  ;  and,  addressing 
Gorges  from  the  Chair,  said:  "Your  patent 
contains  many  particulars  contrary  to  the 
laws,  and  privileges  of  the  subject  ;  it  is  a 
monopoly,  and  the  ends  of  private  gain  are 
concealed  under  color  of  planting  a  colony." 
Coke  afterwards  took  part  in  the  debate. 
"  Shall  none,"  said  he,  "visit  the  sea-coast 
for  fishing  ?  This  is  to  make  a  monopoly 
upon  the  seas,  which  wont  to  be  free.  If 
you  alone  are  to  pack  and  dry  fish,  you  at- 
tempt a  monopoly  of  the  wind  and  sun."  A 
assed  to  revoke  the  charter,  but  it 
did  not  receive  the  royal  assent.  The  Coun- 
however,  were  thereafter  powerless,  al- 
though enjoying  the  King's  protection;  for 
public  sentiment  was  against  them,  and  they 
had  to  submit :  a  ad  they  continued  to  exist 
as  a  company  only  for  the  sale  of  lands. 
But  the  right  of  free  fishing,  thus  gained, 
was  of  little  real  value,  as  it  was  complained 
that  the  fishermen  began   to  leave    fishing, 

••  to  fall  wholly  to  trading."  The  o\v; 

probably  withdrew  their  vessels,  because  j>i 

the  interruption  of  their  adventures  during 

the  dispute  ;  and  many  of  them  were  inter- 

•  licli  had  been 

up  by  their  countrymen  in  New  Hamp- 

of  the  late  dis- 
crhich  had  involved    a  difference 


between  the  King    and  Parliament,  were   to 
be  developed   in  the  next   reign.     James  I. 
bequeathed   the  quarrel   to  his  son,  Charles 
I.:  and  doubtless  the  disagreements  between 
him  and  his  people,  which  brought  his  head 
to  the  block,  had  their  commencement  with 
this   subject,  and   the  refusal  of  Parliament 
to  grant   him   money.     At   the   accession  of 
James    I.,  the  royal    navy    consisted    of  but 
thirteen  vessels,  while  the  mercantile  marine 
had   largely  increased.     Charles    succeeded 
to  a  naval   force  far   too  weak  to  cope  with 
the  fleets  of  his  enemies.     Embarrassed  by 
the   failure  of  the    House  of    Commons    to 
grant  him  supplies,  he   resorted  to  the  levy 
of  "  ship  money,"  in  order  to  break  up  the 
Dutch  fisheries  on   the  British  coast.     This 
illegal  method  of  raising  money,  though  for 
a  purpose  to  benefit  England,  only  widened 
the  breach  between  him  and  his  people.  The 
quarrel  with  Holland  was  of  long  standing. 
Complaints  had  been  made  in  various  reigns. 
In  the  time  of  James,  the  Dutch  were  said 
not  only  to  have  engrossed  the  fisheries,  but 
the  entire  maritime  business  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  King  compelled  them  to  pay  an  an- 
nual tribute  for  the  liberty  of  catching  her- 
ring on  the  coasts    of   his   kingdom.     New 
complications  arose.  The  Dutch  were  warned 
off  by  royal   proclamation.     Records    show 
first  occupancy  of  the  fishing  grounds  by  the 
English,  and   their  dominion   over   the  four 
seas  which  surrounded  the  British  Isles,  to 
the  exclusion  of  both  the  French  and  Dutch. 
They  also  show  that  the  Kings  of  England, 
even  without   the  authority  of  Parliament, 
had  levied  large  sums  of  money  to  maintain 
the  sovereignty  of  these   seas.      The  Dutch 
denied  this,  and,  insisting  that  the  dominion 
of  England  extended   no  further   than   the 
firths,  bays  and  shores,  continued  their  em- 
ployment in  British  waters.     A  demand  was 
made  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  British 
title,  and   for   tribute.     Both  were  refused. 
Negotiations  between  the  two  nations  ended 
in  no  adjustment.  But  Charles  had  annually 
increased  his  navy  by  the  exaction  of  "  ship 
money."     And   at   last,  a  neet  of  sixty  sail 
was  equipped,  the  greatest   ever  owned   by 
England.     This  armament  was  sent  to  drive 
the  Dutch  from   the  four    "narrow  seas;" 
and   the   enterprise   having   succeeded,  the 
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Dutch,  were  required  to  pay  a  sum  of  about 
$150,000.  The  value  of  the  English  fisheries, 
both  at  home  and  in  America,  is  therefore 
apparent.  The  increase  of  shipping  was 
encouraged.  And  Sabine  says,  that  he  re- 
gards it  as  historically  correct  to  state  that 
the  earliest  considerable  demand  for  English 
ships  of  proper  size  and  strength  to  perform 
long  and  perilous  voyages  was,  for  explora- 
tions and  fishing  upon  our  coasts.  He  is 
undoubtedly  accurate  in  the  statement.  Yet 
something  more  needs  to  be  added.  England 
had  taken  long  strides  in  civilization.  Her 
people  were  learning  the  use  of  political 
power.  The  spirit  of  adventure  possessed 
many,  who  made  more  distant  voyages  than 
to  the  fisheries.  Wealth  arising  from  trade 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  greater  number  of 
merchants,  and  the  idea  of  employing  that 
wealth  with  advantage  in  other  commerce 
than  the  fisheries,  wa  pressing  itself  upon 
them,  and  holding  out  visions  too  attractive 
to  resist.  But  before  they  were  to  realize 
their  hopes,  England  had  to  pass  through  an 
experience  which,  though  apparently  hurt- 
ful and  disastrous,  really  prepared  her  for 
what  was  to  follow.  It  consolidated  the 
nation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  future 
greatness  as  a  commercial  and  political 
power. 

The  civil  war  into  which  England  was 
plunged  by  the  illegal  exaction  of  ship 
money,  and  the  execution  of  Charles,  de- 
volved the  government  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  set  himself  to  work 
diligently,  put  down  insurrection  at  home, 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  made  the  name 
of  England  feared  and  respected  abroad. 
Till  the  vigorous  hand  of  Cromwell  held  the 
reins,  she  had  been  of  little  consequence  in 
the  councils  of  Europe.  But  at  the  head  of 
an  Enthusiastic  army,  who  went  into  battle 
with  the  certainty  of  victory  from  their 
strong,  Puritan  faith,  he  advanced  the  fame 
of  England  higher  than  she  had  ever  at- 
tained. His  wars  were  meant  to  settle  the 
dispute,  and  were,  therefore,  effective.  The 
blow  he  struck,  struck  home,  and  discomfited 
the  enemy.  As  a  statesman  Cromwell's  tac- 
tics were  unique — Cromwellian  ;  and  Jus 
style  of  attack  was  superb.  He  went  forth 
to  accomplish  an  object.     When  he  left   the 


field  he  returned  with  such  evidences  of  suc- 
cess that  neither  side  were  disposed  to  doubt. 
The  unfortunate  monarch  who  lost  his  head, 
had  managed  to  reign  without  Parliaments 
for  many  years.  Parliament  had  not  been 
summoned  from.  1629  to  1640,  during  which 
period  he  levied  taxes  without  law.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  the  two 
Houses  were  convoked.  And  in  1652,  the 
celebrated  Navigation  Act  was  passed,  which 
changed  the  maritime  condition  of  the  world 
— the  commencement  of  a  series,  the  princi- 
ple of  which  was  adhered  to,  and  affected 
the  legislation  of  the  United  States. 

Jenkinson,  in  his  work  on  Treaties,  gives 
a  brief  commentary  on  this  original  Naviga- 
tion Act.  He  says  :  "  Critics  in  commerce 
reason  variously  on  the  benefits  or  disad- 
vantages of  this  Act.  Those  who  argue  in 
its  disfavor,  reason  on  the  general  principle 
of  its  being  an  error  in  politics  to  interrupt 
the  free  course  of  commerce  by  any  kind  of 
prohibitions  whatever  ;  which  is  generally 
true,  and  won  Id  be  always  so,  could  one  be 
assured  of  constant  universal  amity.  But 
as  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  the 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  case 
holds  good,  since  nothing  is  more  clear,  than 
that  those  who  employ  most  ships  will  have 
most  seamen,  and  consequently  be  the  best 
enabled  to  command  the  sea.  It  was  but  too 
evident  by  this  short  war  (Cromwell's  with 
Holland)  how  near  a  match  for  us  (the  Eng- 
lish) the  Dutch  were,  and  continued  so' for 
some  years  after  ;  and  had  not  this  act  been 
made,  would,  very  probably  before  this  time, 
have  been  too  potent  for  us,  as  they  would 
have  had  the  gross  of  the  European  seamen 
in  their  service  ;  so  that  the  act,  notwith- 
standing some  inconveniences  it  might  pro- 
duce in  point  of  commerce,  was  a  very  happy 
thought  in  the  making,  and  shows  our  judg- 
ment in  its  being  continued." 

Passing  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
War  for  Independence,  the  question  of  the 
riglit  to  tra.de  and  fish  by  the  revolted  colo- 
nies was  a  very  pressing  one.  which  Lord 
North  tried  to  answer  by  introducing  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  motion  to 
prevent  the  New  England  States  from  doing 
either.  Tin-  motion  was  offered  on  the  10th 
of   February,   1775;    and   was    for    Leave  to 
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bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  tlie  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  Provinces  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  ]\ew  Hampshire,  the  colonies  of  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tation, in  North  America,  to  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  British  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  prohibit  such  provinces  and 
colonies  from  carrying  on  any  fishery,  etc., 
etc.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Lord 
North  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  Americans 
had  refused  to  trade  with  England,  it  was 
but  just  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  trade  with  any  other  nation.  When 
the  measure  was  brought  in  it  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Burke  and  other  friends  of  the 
Colonies.  Fox  delivered  his  maiden  speech 
against  it,  which  gave  promise  of  the  talent 
he  afterwards  displayed.  But  the  Govern- 
ment was  strong,  and  some  of  its  supporters 
were  pleased  to  consider  the  bill  as  one 
simply  of  commercial  regulation.  It  passed 
the  House  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  was 
read  a  third  time,  on  the  16th.  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  Navigation  Laws  were  upheld  by  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  England,  and  were 
defended  by  every  generation  of  political 
economists  down  to  the  time  of  Richard 
Cobden.  Why  those  laws  were  regarded  as 
so  important,  may  be  seen  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  once  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  all  questions 
relating  to  trade.  He  said  :  "  Our  Naviga- 
tion Laws  have  a  two-fold  object :  first,  to 
create  and  maintain  in  this  country  a  great 
commercial  marine  ;  secondly,  an  object  not 
less  important  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen,  to 
prevent  any  other  one  nation  from  engross- 
ing too  large  a  portion  of  the  navigation  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  the  broad  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  navigation  system  of 
this  country  was  founded,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  motives  for  adopting  that  system 
were,  first,  that  such  portions  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  foreign  countries  as  does  not 
devolve  to  British  shipping,  should  be  di- 
vided as  equally  as  possible  amongst  the 
other  maritime  States,  and  not  engrossed 
.ny  one  of  them  in  particular  ;  and, 
ndly,  that  countries  entertaining  rela- 
tions of  commerce  with  this  country,  and 
not  possessing  shipping  of  their  own,  should 


export  their  produce  to  England  in  British 
ships  only,  instead  of  employing  the  vessels 
of  any  third  power."  Such  is  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  re-enacted  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Restoration,  and  which  was  in  stringent 
operation  in  England  till  close  upon  the 
year  1S50. 

But  a  better  idea,  perhaps,  may  be  gained 
of  the  navigation  laws,  and  what  they  pro- 
duced, from  the  following  brief  synopsis, 
which  says  a  great  deal  in  a  small  space  : 
They  secured  to  England  the  building  of  her 

|  ships,  and  their  navigation  by  British  sea- 
men ;  the  absolute  monopoly  of  her  Colonial 
commerce,  and  her  full  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  For  these  purposes,  it 
was  provided  that  no  ship  should  be  deemed 
a  British   ship   that   was   not  wholly  built 

I  within   the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and 

I  wholly  ovned  by  British  subjects,  navigated 
by  a  British  commander,  and  a  crew  of  which 
at  least  three-fourths  were  British  subjects  ; 
next,  that  only  British  ships   should   carry 

J  any  merchandise  from  any  port  of  the  British 
empire  to  any  other ;  and  thirdly,  that  no 
goods  which  were  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
should  be  imported  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  except  in  British  ships,  or  in 
ships  of  the  countries  of  which  the  goods 
were  the  production.  The  rigorous  execu- 
tion of  these  laws,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
herence to  these  principles,  are  supposed  by 
many  to  have  done  more  than  any  other  one 
cause  in  giving  to  Great  Britain  her  enor- 
mous commerce.     In  order  to  ascertain  what 

j  were  British  ships,  and  secure  the  execution 
of  these  laws,  an  admirable  system  of  reg- 
istry was  adopted,  and  remained  in  force  in 
England  during  almost  two  centuries,  with 
no  substantial  change.  But  a  change  was 
eventually  made.  In  1S49  the  principle  of 
free  trade  was  permitted  to  break  down  this 
monopoly  to  some  extent.  By  the  act  of 
that  year,  and  the  subsequent  amendments, 
it  is  enacted  that  ships  which  are  not  of 
British  build  may  become  British  by  regis- 
try, if  wholly  owned  by  British  subjects. 
And  next,  that  any  ship  may  bring  to  the 
Urflted  Kingdom  any  merchandise,  except- 
ing, however,  that  the   King   or  Queen,  by 
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order  in  council,  may  interpose  such,  changes, 
restrictions,  or  prohibitions  upon  ships  of 
any  country  as  will  put  the  ships  of  that 
country,  when  in  British  ports,  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  on  which  British  ships  stand 
in  the  ports  of  that  country.  (App.  Ency.) 
In  order  fully  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  change  in  the  navigation  laws,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
condition  of  England  at  the  time.  Cobden 
had  instinctively  perceived  that  as  all  hu- 
man society  must  rest  upon  a  material  founda- 
tion, it  was  to  the  laws  of  material  progress 
that  inquiry  must  be  first  directed,  and  that 
before  and  beneath  all  systems  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  schemes  of  public  morality, 
there  must  lie  the  science  of  the  "wealth  of 
nations."  When  the  soil  of  a  country  is 
appropriated,  the  only  means  whereby  an 
increasing  population  can  limit  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  land-owners,  is  by  working  for 
foreign  markets.  Such  a  population  has 
only  its  labor  to  give  in  exchange  for  its 
requirements,  and  if  this  labor  is  constantly 


increasing,  while  the  produce  of  the  soil  is 
stationary,  more  labor  will  steadily  and  pro- 
gressively be  demanded  for  less  of  the  earth's 
products.  A  fall  of  wages  would,  therefore, 
ensue,  which,  if  caused  by  laws  which  kept 
up  the  price  of  English  corn,  while  refusing- 
admission  to  foreign  corn  to  reduce  the  price 
of  bread,  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
crimes.  Cobden  looked  upon  the  world  as 
composed  of  a  number  of  interdependent  na- 
tions ;  and  he  desired,  through  commerce — 
not  competitive,  but  co-operative  commerce 
— to  link  them  together  in  amity.  He  wished 
to  advance  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
world  by  the  strong  tie  of  common  indus- 
trial interests.  He  would  liberate  trade  from 
every  charge  save  for  the  actual  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  throw  open  the  world  to  all 
nations.  The  incentive  to  war  would  conse- 
quently be  removed,  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple being  bound  up  in  the  preservation  of 
peace.  Especially  would  that  be  the  case  in 
England,  whose  foreign  commerce  is  the 
source  of  her  wealth. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Progress  of  the  Revolution — Fisheries — Independence — Treaty  of  1783 — War  of 
1812 — Sufferings  and  Loss  in  New  England  Fishing  Towns — Conventions  of  1815  and 
1818 — Diplomatic  Struggles — Wearisome  Negotiations — Retaliatory  Legislation — 
Order  in  Council — Closing  of  the  Ports  to  Vessels  of  both  Countries. 

The  revolt  of  the  Colonies  of  North  Amer 


ica  was  a  memorable  struggle.  Our  revolu- 
tionary fathers  stood  steadily  to  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  were  prepared  to  defend  their 
right  to  the  creation  of  a  Power  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  mother  country.  Such  an 
event  needed  the  sagacity  of  statesmanship, 
as  well  as  courage  and  patriotism  on  the 
battle-field.  And  that  sagacity  was  forth- 
coming in  aid  of  the  negotiators,  always 
ready  to  advance  the  cause,  even  while  the 
conflict  was  being  waged. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  principles 
of  the  navigation  laws  had  been  applied  to 
the  Colonies.  But  when  they  became  inde- 
pendent States,  the  time  would- arrive  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
The  records  of  Congress  show  that,  on  a  propo- 
sition to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace,  Mr. 
Gerry  introduced  resolutions  relating  to  the 
fisheries,  on  which  there  was  much  debate. 
The  common  rights  of  Americans   to  fish  on 


the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other 
fishing  banks  and  seas  of  North  America, 
were  claimed.  A  violent  opposition  sprang 
up.  It  was  said  to  be  absurd  to  expect  that 
a  war,  commenced  for  freedom,  should  be 
continued  for  the  humble  privilege  of  catch- 
ing fish.  Mr.  Gerry  replied  :  "  It  .is  not  so 
much  fishing,  as  enterprise,  industry,  em- 
ployment. It  is  not  fish  merely  which  gen- 
tlemen sneer  at ;  it  is  gold,  the  produce  of 
that  avocation.  It  is  the  employment  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  the  food 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  hungry,  the 
wealth  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
poor, — that  depend  upon  your  putting  these 
resolutions  into  the  instructions  to  your 
minister."  The  resolution  passed;  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  instructed  "that  the  common 
right  of  fishing  should  in  no  case  bo  given 
up."  And  they  were  not  given  up.  In  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  which  was  made, 
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"  It  was  agreed  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested, the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind, 
on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other 
banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  also,  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in 
the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  coun- 
tries used,  at  anytime  heretofore,  to  fish," 
&e. 

Congress,  at  its  first  session,  had  to  deal 
with  the  principle  of  the  navigation  acts  of 
England,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port upon  the  expediency  of  increasing  the 
duty  upon  foreign  tonnage  carrying  Ameri- 
can produce  to  places  in  America  not  admit- 
ting American  vessels,  and  to  frame  a  bill 
placing  the  same  restraints  upon  the  com- 
merce of  foreign  American  States  that  they 
placed  upon  us.  By  a  report  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  1790,  it  appears  that  the  total 
tonnage  was  766,089  tons.  The  tariff  of  1789 
was  specific  and  ad  valorem^  and  discrimina- 
ted 10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  trade  con- 
ducted by  American  shipping — an  imitation 
of  the  Navigation  Acts  of  the  European 
States.  But  in  the  winter  of  1792-3,  acts 
were  passed  which  were  substantially  the 
same  as  the  English  acts,  then  in  force ;  and 
so  far  as  they  differ,  may  be  considered  as 
more  rigorous.  These  statutes  are  still  in 
force,  never  having  been  materially  altered  ; 
and  they  may  be  understood  as  defining  the 
way  in  which  American  ships  are  to  be 
manned  ;  the  peculiar  privileges  enjoyed  by 
them  ;  the  conditions  under  which  foreign 
ships  shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  trade 
of  this  country,  either  as  importers  or  as  ex-, 
porters  ;  or  as  carriers  of  commodities  from 
one  port  of  the  country  to  another.  And  it 
may  be  remarked  that  none  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts  of  Europe  were  so  stringent  as 
those  of  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
American  act  was  productive  of  great  na- 
tional benefit.  During  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, England  and  France  being  almost  con- 
stantly at  war,  the  United  States  had  almost 
the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  world  ;  and 
its  vast  profits  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  built  up  its  com- 
mercial marine  with  a  rapidity  unexampled 
in  history. 


But  the  career  of  ihe  United  States  was 
attended  with  trials  and  struggles,  with  vast 
individual  loss,  while  aiming  to  obtain  a 
broader  recognition  of  national  rights.  The 
prohibitory  acts  of  1808,  the  embargo,  and 
other  restrictive  measures,  which  preceded 
the  war  of  1812,  produced  most  disastrous 
results  in  New  England.  Ship  building, 
which  had  been  a  considerable  trade,  had 
almost  died  out  ;  the  fisheries,  as  the  nur- 
series of  navigation  and  for  the  nurture  of 
man,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  called  them,  were  al- 
most unproductive,  and  the  ships  of  Ameri- 
cans were  seized.  Then  came  the  war,  with 
its  negotiations  and  questions  to  be  settled. 
During  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  John 
Adams,  who  was  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  President  Madison,  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1814,  in  which  he  said  : 
"  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  would  continue 
this  war  forever,  rather  than  surrender  one 
acre  of  our  territory,  one  iota  of  the  fisheries, 
(as  established  by  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1783),  or  one  sailor  impressed  from 
any  merchant  ship."  *  *  "  It  is  the  de- 
cree of  Providence,  as  I  believe,  that  the  na- 
tion must  be  purified  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion." Sentiments  like  these  inspired  the 
true  course  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Clay  embodied 
in  a  proposition  to  the  British  commissioners 
the  principle  that  we  held  our  rights  of  .fish- 
ing by  the  same  tenure  as  we  did  our  inde- 
pendence ;  that,  unlike  another  class  of 
treaties,  the  treaty  of  1783  is  to  be  regarded 
as  perpetual,  and  of  the  nature  of  a  deed,  in 
which  the  fisheries  are  an  appurtenant  of  the 
soil  conveyed  or  parted  with  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  no  stipulation  was  necessary  or 
desirable  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the* ap- 
pendage, more  than  the  territory  itself.  Out 
of  these  propositions  grew  the  Commercial 
Convention,  of  July  3,  1815,  which  estab- 
lished a  reciprocity  of  duties  and  charges  of 
all  kinds  upon  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  in  the  ports  of  each 
nation.  Its  operation  was,  by  its  terms,  to 
begin  from  the  day  of  its  date.  The  rule  of 
reciprocity  ought  to  have  attached,  practi- 
cally, at  that  time  ;  instead  of  which,  each 
nation  continued  for  a  while  to  levy  the  du- 
ties existing  before  the  convention,  and  Eng- 
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land  had  not  abolished  tliem  all  in  1 818.  The 
commercial  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
made  known  by  the  act  of  March  3.  1815, 
and  the  principle  set  forth  in  that  act  was 
applied  by  the  convention  to  the  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
territories  in  Europe.  Bnt  the  convention, 
having  excluded  from  its  scope  the  trade  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  British  col- 
onies in  America,  Great  Britain  had,  in  part, 
secured  to  herself  all  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
vention. She  had  obtained  the  relinquish- 
ment of  our  discriminating  duties  ;  but  she, 
by  her  navigation  laws,  retained  for  herself, 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  colonies  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  mutual  commerce,  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  double  and  circuitous  voyage 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  colonies,  from  the 
colonies  to  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  dis 
astrous  effects  of  this  were  speedily  felt  by 
the  commercial  and  navigaiory  interests  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Richard  Rush,  who 
was  sent  to  England  as  Minister  of  the  United 
States,  was  charged  with  the  important  duty 
of  representing  this  state  of  affairs  to  the 
British  Government ;  and  he  was  to  ask  them 
to  apply  a  remedy.  Mr.  Rush  reached  Lon- 
don at  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  and  en- 
tered at  once  upon  his  labors,  even  before  he 
had  been  presented  to  George  IV,  then  re- 
gent. From  an  interesting  diary,  kept  by 
Mr.  Rush,  during  his  residence  abroad,  it 
appears  that,  at  his  first  interview  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  that  nobleman  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  hearing  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  remarking  that  the  pros- 
perity of  one  commercial  nation  contrib- 
uted to  that  of  others.  At  another  opportu- 
nity, the  subject  of  the  Commercial  Conven- 
tion was  discussed.  Mr.  Rush  observed  that, 
as  neither  country  had  carried  out  its  terms, 
his  Government  desired  to  carry  back  the 
operation  of  the  Convention  to  the  day  of  its 
date,  and  was  ready  to  give  effect  to  this 
rule  by  retrospective  measures,  hoping  to 
find  a  corresponding  disposition  in  his  Majes- 
ty's government.  The  partial  opening  of 
the  West  India  trade,  to  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  was  also  to  be  considered,  and 
placed  upon  a  satisfactory  footing.  The  pre 
cise  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  trade,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  on  the  side  of  the  United 


States,  stands  thus,  as  recorded  in  the  diary. 
The  United  States  contend  for  a  free  inter- 
course in  their  vessels  with  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  and  British  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  whenever  the 
trade  is  opened  at  all  by  Great  Britain  to 
their  flag ;  else,  they  say,  that,  by  naviga- 
tion acts  of  their  own,  they  will  be  obliged 
to  prohibit  the  trade  altogether.  The  steady 
policy  of  England  has  been  to  secure  as  large 
an  employment  as  possible  of  her  own  ton- 
nage, in  carrying  on  her  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Her .  celebrated  naviga- 
tion act i,  commenced  in  Cromwell's  time, 
and  adhered  to  in  principle  ever  since,  what- 
ever occasional  departures  there  may  have 
been  from  them  in  practice,  nave  all  had 
this  end  in  view.  They  provided  that  the 
whole  trade  between  England  and  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  should 
be  carried  on  in  English  ships,  manned  by 
English  sailors.  They  also  embraced  regu- 
lations that  placed  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  the  European  nations  upon  nearly 
the  same  footing.  It  was  against  the  pre- 
vious monopoly  of  Butch  tonnage  that  these 
navigation  acts  were  levelled.  What  more 
natural,  than  that  other  nations  should  be 
unwilling  to  witness  the  same  monopoly  in 
the  tonnage  of  England,  that  she  objected  to 
in  that  of  the  Dutch  ;  more  especially,  since 
the  foreign  and  colonial  dominions  of  Eng- 
land have  swelled  to  an  extent  that  could 
scarcely  have  been  conceived  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell  ?  The  West  India  Islands  being 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  her  right  to  in- 
terdict all  trade  between  them  and  any  for- 
eign country,  could  not  be  denied,  and  was 
not.  As  a  general  rule,  she  did  interdict  it ; 
but  there  were  junctures  when,  to  advance 
objects  of  her  own,  she  would  throw  the 
trade  open  to  the  United  States.  When  she 
did  this,  she  confined  it  to  her  own  ships, 
manned  by  her  own  sailors.  What  the 
United  States  claimed  was,  that,  whenever 
the  trade  existed  at  all,  it  should  he  carried 
on  in  their  vessels,  manned  by  their  sailors, 
as  well  as  with  the  vessels"  and  sailors  of 
England.  Tin;  trade  once  opened,  tin-  United 
States  were  parties  to  it  ;  and  thence  urgent 
their  right  to  a  voice  in  its  regulation.  This 
was  their  doctrine.     It  had  been  maintained 
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since  the  days  of  President  Washington.  It 
contemplated  no  interference  with  the  colo- 
nial rights  or  monopoly  of  Great  Britain.  It 
left  her  at  full  liberty  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation into  her  colonies  of  whatever  articles 
she  thought  fit,  from  the  United  States ; 
and  in  like  manner  to  prohibit  exportations. 
It  only  asked  the  commercial  intercourse, 
of  whatever  nation  it  might  be,  that  was 
once  opened  for  her  benefit,  or  that  of  both 
countries,  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  as  to  the  vessels  and  sailors  of  both. 
This  had  been  done  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European  dominions  of 
Britain,  by  the  convention  of  July,  1815. 
That  convention  itself,  unless  the  reciprocity 
were  extended  to  the  West  Indies,  would 
give  undue  advantages  to  British  vessels. 
The  latter  could  sail,  under  its  enactments, 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  for  example, 
paying  in  New  York,  none  other  than  Amer- 
ican duties.  Thence,  under  the  English 
colonial  system,  they  could  sail  to  the  Eng- 
lish West  Indies  and  back  again  to  Eng- 
land, making  profit  from  this  three-fold  ope- 
ration. American  vessels,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  confined  to  the  direct  track  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  British  ship 
could  sail  on  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle ; 
the  American  only  on  one. 

While  Mr.  Rush  was  holding  communica- 
tion with  the  British  Government, in  America, 
the  Navigation  Act,  of  the  18th  of  April. 
181S,  was  passed.  This  act  closed  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  against  every  British 
vessel,  coming  from  any.  port  or  place  in  any 
British  colony,  or  territory,  which  was,  or 
might  be,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation 
and  trade,  closed  against  vessels  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  and  such 
British  vessel,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the 
course  of  her  voyage,  she  might  have  touched 
at,  or  cleared  out  from,  any  intermediate 
port  or  place  in  the  British  possessions,  open 
to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  was  nev- 
ertheless to  be  excluded  from  the  United 
States,  provided  she  had  cleared  oat,  or 
sailed,  from  any  closed  British  port,  before 
touching  at,  or  clearing  out  from,  such  inter- 
mediate open  port ;  and  every  vessel  viola- 
ting, or  attempting  to  violate,  the  act,  was 
declared  to  be  forfeited,   together  with    her 


British  vessel,  in  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  on  board  of  which  should  have  been 
there  laden,  for  exportation,  any  articles  of 
the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  sea  stores,  neces- 
sary for  the  voyage,  was  required,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of*  vessel  and  cargo,  to 
give  satisfactory  security  that  the  article  so 
laden  on  board  for  exportation,  should  be 
landed  at  some  place  other  than  a  place  in 
any  British  colony,  or  territory,  which,  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation  and  trade, 
might  happen  to  be  closed  against  vessels  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rush  explained  the  reluctance  with 
which  the  President  had  given  !  is  consent 
to  that  act,  but  said  it  was  founded  on  equal 
justice;  still  his  desire  was  to  give  efficacy 
to  measures  mutually  more  beneficial  and 
conciliatory.  To  that  end,  the  negotiation  of 
a  general  treaty  was  proposed,  which  should 
include,  among  other  matters,  the  question 
relating  to  the  fisheries,  which  was  of  imme- 
diate and  pressing  inrportance.  The  nego- 
tiation proceeded,  and  the  right  and  liberty, 
forever,  was  secured  to  American  vessels, 
in  common  with  British  vessels,  to  fish  on 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  &c, 
with  the  exception  of  the  inshore  fishing, 
within  three  miles  from  the  land.  Bat  no 
article  could  be  agreed  upon  as  to  the  West 
India  trade,  because  of  the  colonial  system 
of  Great  Britain.  Where,  however,  the  colo- 
nial system  of  Spain  interfered  with  English 
commerce,  a  very  decided  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed, on  behalf  of  England,  by  one  who 
had  a  right  to  speak.  The  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador represented  to  Cromwell,  that  the  In- 
quisition and  the  colonial  trade  were  his 
master's  two  eyes.  Cromwell  replied  :  "Then 
I  must  trouble  your  master  to  put  out  his 
two  eyes."  And  words,  from  Cromwell, 
were  not  to  be  disregarded.  But  to  return 
to  the  fisheries  :  It  was  said  that  New  Eng- 
land, alone,  was  more  populous  than  were 
the  Dutch,  when  their  sailors  carried  terror 
to  the  shores  of  the  Medway,  and  as  mari- 
time ;  and  that  ' '  her  farms  were  upon  the 
ocean,  and  she  gathered  her  harvests  from  every 
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As  England  continued  to  hold  to  her  mo- 
nopoly, the  United  States  was  forced  to  legis- 
late against  British  vessels  gaining  any  ad- 
vantages from  trade,  while  American  vessels 
^were  excluded  from  her  colonial  ports.  The 
act  of  May  15,  1S20,  closed  the  ports  of  the 
,( United  States  against  British  vessels  coming 
(by  sea  from  any  place  in  Lower  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  St. 
LJohn's,  Cape  Breton,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas, 
tthe  Caicos,  or  any  of  the  dependencies  of 
.either  of  them,  or  from  any  other  place  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  on  the  continent  of  America,  south 
of  the  United  States,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  vessel  and  cargo.  It  also  contin- 
ued the  prohibition  concerning  imports  to 
the  above-named  places,  in  British  bottoms. 
The  British  Government  saw  that  England 
[Would  not  be  permitted  to  engross  all  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  her  colonies,  and  certain  of  the  colonial 
ports  were  opened  to  the  admission  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  laden  with  certain  articles  of 
American  produce.  Congress  reciprocated 
this  concession,  by  the  act  of  May  o,  1822, 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
opening  of  our  ports,  upon  terms  of  equal  ad- 
vantage. But  the  English  concessions  were 
very  imperfect.  American  vessels  were  al- 
lowed to  carry  directly,  and  not  otherwise, 
from  some  American  port  to  the  certain  colo- 
nial ports  which  had  been  0£>ened,  and  enor- 
mous duties  were  levied  upon  the  articles 
they  were  permitted  to  carry,  from  which 
the  cargoes  of  British  vessels  were  exempt. 
And  those  vessels,  moreover,  could  carry 
from  the  colony  in  North  America  to  the 
colony  in  the  West  Indies,  which  American 
vessels  could  not.  The  inequalities  under 
which  American  commerce  labored,  were  so 
great  and  obvious,  that  the  act  of  March  1, 
1823,  was  pnssed.  This  act  limited  the  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  in  British  ves- 
sels to  the  direct  voyage.  By  the  old  Navi- 
gation Act,  of  the  Commonwealth,  no  vessel  I 
of  the  United  States  conld  enter  any  of  the 
enumerated  ports  of  the  British  colonies, 
coming  from  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  act  of  George  IV,  which  relaxed  the  old  ! 
Navigation  Act,  so  as  to  open  the  enumerated 
iorts  to  American   vessels,   admitted   them 


only  direct  from  the  United  States.  No 
American  vessel,  so  admitted  to  those  ports, 
could  export  anything  from  them,  because 
no  other  vessels  were  admitted.  And  it  was 
impossible  fully  to  apply  the  restrictions  to 
British  vessels  which  were  applied  to  Amer- 
icans. So  the  act  forbade  British  vessels, 
coming  from  elsewhere,  to  bring  with  them 
merchandise  from  the  enumerated  ports  ;  and 
those  coming  from  the  enumerated  ports,  to 
bring  with  them  merchandise  from  else- 
where. Parliament  met  this  enactment  by  a 
law  which  limited  the  liberty  of  trade  to 
"  the  ships  of  those  countries  which,  having 
colonial  possessions,  should  grant  the  like 
privileges,  of  trading  with  those  possessions, 
to  British  ships  ;  or  which,  not  having  colo- 
nial possessions,  should  place  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  its 
possessions  abroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the 
most  favored  nation."  The  United  States, 
having  no  colonial  possessions,  could  not 
come  within  the  first  of  these  conditions  ; 
but  it  was  expected  to  come  under  the  sec- 
ond. It  did  not  do  so  ;  and  an  Order  in 
Council  was  issued,  July  27,  1826,  declaring 
that  the  United  States  had  not  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  and 
declaring  that  the  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  British  colonies  should  cease,  on  a  day 
named.  The  President,  on  March  17,  1827, 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 
trade  between  the  United  Sta,tes  and  the 
British  colonies  be  prohibited.  And  thus, 
said  Mr.  dishing,  by  the  official  acts  of  both 
governments,  the  commercial  intercourbe  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  most  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  was  suspended, 
and  ceased.  The  value  of  the  interests, 
brought  to  a  stand  still  so  sink':-::;.',  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  figures,  which  show 
the  gross  registered  tonnage,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  both 
nations  for  the  year  182(j : 
Statement  of  the  Gross-  Registered  Tonnage  for 

the  Year  1S26  :  737,978  tons. 
Statement   Showing   the  Value  of  Mer- 

chandise Imported \  Re-exported  <  mined 

in  the  United  States 3  in  the  Year   i  - 

Imported $84,974,477 

Re-exported 34,539,612 

Consumed,  and  on  hand 6< 

Population Ll,574,i 

Consumption  per  capita,  $5.22 

Valine  of  the  Exports  of  Domestic  Produce  and 

Manufactures  for  the  Year   L826  : 
Year  ending  Sept.  20,  Amount....$53,055,71t). 
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NEBRASKA :   ITS  PAST,  PEESENT  AND  FUTUEE. 


All  States  are  known  by  names  other  than 
their  legal  ones  ;  hence,  Nebraska  was  christ- 
ened the  'Antelope  State."  Yet  its  editors 
and  citizens  generally,  in  writing,  denomi- 
nate it  the  "Junior  State."  This  they  will 
abandon,  however,  next  year,  when  Colorado 
will  take  her  place  as  the  "Junior"  and 
"Centennial  State."  "Nebraska1'  is  an 
Indian  word,  and  was  the  original  name  of 
what  is  now  called  the  "Platte"  Paver. 
"- "-"  — -         :    "Braska" — wide,  shallow. 

The  territory  forming  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
was  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase  of 
18(  3,  an],  until  1812,  formed  a  part  of  the 
"District."  or  "Territory."  of  Louisiana, 
when  it  was  embraced  in  "Missouri  Terri- 
tory." After  the  organization  of  Missouri, 
as  a  State,  in  1  821,  Nebraska  was  without 
organization  until  1844,  when  Senator  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  the  "Little  Giant,"  of 
Illinois,  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska,  which  was  referred, 
amended,  and  finally  lost  sight  of,  until 
-  when  the  same  Senator  revived  his 
--  w  ?h  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  recommitted,  and  again  slept 
until  1854.  when  its  awakening  aroused  the 
entire  Union.  Congress  then  defined  the 
territory  of  Nebraska.  But  in  1861,  Colo- 
were  organized,  and  in  1883 
Idaho,  each  taking  a  portion  from  Nebraska, 
reducing  it  to  its  present  broad  limits  of 
75,000  square  miles,  or  the  seventh  largest 
State  in  the  Union. 

In  M  ■.  the  electors  of  Nebraska, 

by  a  vote  of  1,877  to  1,987,  declined  forming 
a  State  government.  In  1864,  Congress,  at 
the  request  of  the  Territorial  legislature, 
passed  an  enabling  act,  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Constitution 
of  Nebraska  should  contain  an  article,  for- 
ever irrevocable,  without  the  consent  of 
Congn 

1st.  :very,  or  involuntary  servi- 

tude, should  be  forever  prohibited,  in  said 
State. 

That  perfect  toleration  of  religious 
sentiment  should  be  secured,  and  no  inhab- 
itant of  said  State,  to  be  ever  molested,  in 
person  or  property,  on  account  of  his  or  her 
mode  oi'  religious  worship. 


3d.  That  the  people  of  the  Territory 
should  disclaim  all  right  to  the  unappropri- 
ated public  lands  within  its  borders  ;  that 
the  lands  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not 
residing  within  the  State,  should  not  be 
taxed  higher  than  the  land  belonging  to  resi- 
dents, and  that  the  land,  or  property,  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  taxed. 

Nothing  definite  was  done,  however,  until 
June,  1866,  when,  by  a  vote  of  3,938  to 
3,838,  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the 
electors,  and,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  the 
first  legislature  of  the  State  convened,  at 
Omaha,  the  then  Capital ;  but  it  was  not 
until  February  8,  1867,  that  Congress  finally  ! 
passed  a  bill  admitting  Nebraska.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  having  refused  to  sign,  or  veto, 
the  bill  adopted  by  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  July,  1866,  and  vetoed  the  one 
passed  in  January,  1867,  and  when  the  bill 
finally  passed,  it  was  over  President  John- 
son's veto,  by  a  Senate  vote  of  30  to  9,  and 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  120  to  44.  John- 
son's professed  objections  were,  that  the  bill 
embraced  conditions  n  >t  mentioned  in  the 
enabling  act ;  that  the  proceedings  attend- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Constitution  were 
different  from  those  prescribed ;  and  that 
the  population  did  not,  at  that  time,  justify 
the  admission  of  Nebraska  But  it  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  his  real  objection  was 
the  political  character  of  the  applicant. 

The  bill  admitted  the  State  into  the  Union, 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  with  the  following  express  condition : 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.   That  this  ' 
shall  not  take  effect,  except  upon  the  funda- 
mental condition,  that,  within  the  State  of 
Nebraska,   there  shall  be  no  denial   of  the 
elective  franchise,  or  of  any  other  right,  to 
any  person,  by  reason  of  race,  or  color,  ex-  ' 
cept  Indians  not  taxed  ;  and  upon  the  fur- 
ther fundamental  condition,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  said  State,  by  a  solemn  public  act, 
shall  declare  the  assent  of  said  State  to  the 
said  fundamental  condition,  and  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  United  States  an  | 
authentic  copy  of  said  act. 

Upon  receipt  of  this,  the  President  was 
required,  by  proclamation,  to  announce  the 
fact ;  and  from  that  time,  without  further 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  ad- 
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ion  of. the  State   into  the  Union  was  to  | 
be  considered  as  complete. 

On  the  20th    of  February,  1867,   the  Ne- 
braska legislature  ratified  the  above  provi- 
sion, and  declared  that  said  third  section  of 
act  of  Congress  should  be  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  State.     On  the  1st  of  March, 
1867,  the   President  announced,  by  procla- 
mation, the  compliance  of  Nebraska  with  the 
provisions  aforesaid,  and  from  that  day  dates 
her  full  admission  into  the  Union. 
E      There  is,  probably,  no  State  in  the  Union 
.which  can  show  such   material    advantages, 
,   in  such  a  short  period,  as  Nebraska,   from 
March,  1867,  to  the  opening*  of  the  present 
year.     Before  us  lies    the  valedictory  mes- 
sage of  Governor  Robt.  "W.  Furnas,  delivered 
in  January  last,  a  masterly  State  paper,  from 
which  we  glean,  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  1872.  there  were  538  school  houses  in 
the    State,     valued    at   8700.000 ;  whereas, 
;he  report,  for  the  fiscal   year  1874,  showed 
'.,345  school  houses,  valued  at  over  81,300,- 
300,  an  increase  of  over  800  buildings    and 
£60*).  000,  in  two  years  ;  while  the  increase  in 
pupils,    for    the    same   period,    was   21,868, 
-here  being  at  the  close  of  1874,  72,991. 
i    Nebraska   has,   also,  a   State   University, 
■  Agricultural   College   and    Normal    School, 
i   jach  and  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  which 
•speaks  well  for  the  educational  spirit  of  the 
oeople  of  the  "Antelope  State." 

Of  State  institutions,  Nebraska  has  an  In- 
sane Asylum,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and 
Penitentiary,  and  the  last  legislature  provi- 
ded for  the  erection  of  a  Blind  Asylum.  And 
lere  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  aver- 
se number  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary 
s  54.  It  is  the  only  institution  which  does 
lot  thrive  in  proportion  to  the  swelling  pop- 
ilation  of  the  State. 

The  head  waters  and  upper  branches  of 
he  Missouri  River  are  all  in  Nebraska. 
^he  soil  is  of  exuberant  fertility,  and  of  a 
.ark,  vegetable  mould,  easily  stirred  and 
illed.  The  altitude  of  the  country  secures 
d  it  a  dry,  pure,  salubrious  atmosphere,  free 
'om  fog  and  humidity.  The  extreme  of 
eat  is  100°,  tempered  by  prairie  breezes — 
he  extreme  of  cold  is  15°  and  20°,  but  the 


zephyrs  "  of  winter  do  not  temper  it  much 


THE    PRESENT. 

We  have  briefly,  and  without  effort  to  ex- 
tenuate, set  forth  Nebraska  as  it  was,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen,  that  she  was  born  after 
much  travail  and  solicitude.  And  even  after 
its  birth,  it  had  a  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  overcome,  in  the  fact,  that  the 
people  of  the  world,  through  our  geographers, 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  State  was  located 
in  the  centre  of  the  "Great  American  Des- 
ert." But  to-day,  the  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  great  error  thus  circulated. 
And  there  are  other  witnesses  also.  We  re- 
fer to  those  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
who  attended  the  two  last  National  Pomologi- 
cal  Exhibitions,  holden  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  at  each  of 
which  Nebraska  carried  away  the  largest 
and  most  envied  premiums.  The  record  will 
be  required  by  many  ere  this  is  believed. 
Well,  to  prove  it.  On  page  40  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  and  Exhibition 
holden  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  September  6, 
7  and  3.  1871,  we  find  the  following  record  : 

"  From  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, Nemaha  county,  Nebraska,  R.W.Furnas, 
Secretary  :  134  varieties  of  apples,  12  of  seed- 
ling peaches,  10  of  pears,  2  of  plums,  1  of 
grapes.  The  collection  of  seedling  peaches 
attracted  marked  attention.  Fourteen  years 
ago,  not  a  single  fruit  tree,  of  any  variety, 
was  grown  in  Nebraska." 

On  page  42  we  find  the  following  : 

"  The  Committee  on  Special  Premiums  for 
the  best  collection  of  apples,  peaches,  pears 
and  grapes,  report  that  the  only  entry  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  premium,  is 
that  from  Nebraska,  and  respectfully  recom- 
mend, that  the  premium  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  offered  by  the  Virginia  Pomological 
Society,  be  awarded  accordingly." 

"  Colonel  Furnas,  of  the  Nebraska  delega- 
tion, rose  immediately  after  the  reading  of 
the  report,  and  said  :  Nebraska  did  not  send 
her  fruits  here  to  take  premiums,  and  be{ 
leave  to  donate  the  premiums  awarded  to  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  The  dona- 
tion was  accepted,  and  three  cheers  given  for 
Nebraska."' 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion at  Boston.  Massachusetts,  September  10, 
11  and  12.  L873,  we  find  that: 

"  Nebraska  had  on  exhibition  229  varieties 
of  apples.  43  of  pears,  8  of  grapes,  s  o\:  peach- 
es—total  288." 
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And  on  page  67,  we  find  the  following  re- 
port : 

"  First  among  the  collection  from  States, 
are  those  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  re- 
markable for  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  speci- 
mens, and  the  large  number  of  varieties  ; 
that  from  Nebraska  embracing  190  sorts,  be- 
sides several  good  seedlings,  highly  com- 
mendable. The  Committee  award  the  first 
premium,  the  Wilder  silver  medal  and  fifty 
dollars  for  State  collection,  to  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 

"Grov.  Furnas,  in  the  name  of  Nebraska, 
presented  the  money  to  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society,  while  receiving  the  medal 
with  pride  and  pleasure." 

The  donation  was  accepted  and  medal 
awarded,  amid  cheers  for  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska. 

At  the  Chicago  Exposition,  this  Fall,  Ne- 
braska competed  with  seVeral  States  for  the 
Wilder  medal  for  fruit,  and  won  it,  thus 
achieving  victory  at  three  successive  con- 
tests with  her  elder  sisters. 

The  above  would  seem  to  settle  the  ab- 
surdity that  Nebraska  was  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  "Great  American  Desert,"  as 
also  to  contradict  Ripley  and  Dana,  editors 
of  "  The  New  American  Cyclopaedia,"  when 
they  say,  ':  The  winters  of  Nebraska  are  too 
severe  for  peaches."  The  statistics  of  the 
United  States  also  show,  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  all  the  cereals, (?)  Nebraska  stands 
amongst  the  foremost  of  States. 

We  copy  from  Gov.  Furnas'  last  message, 
to  show  how  Nebraska  stands  in  the  way  of 
internal  improvements  : 

"  On  the  first  day  of  January,  1875,  there 
were  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven 
and  sixty-nine  hundredths  (1,107.69)  miles 
complete1!  railroads  in  the  State.  The  Union 
Pacific.  459.90  miles  ;  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri Jiiver,  in  Nebraska,  190.75  miles  ; 
Atchison  and  Nebraska,  110.78  miles  ;  St. 
Joseph  and  Denver,  88.50  miles  ;  Midland 
Pacific,  S3  miles  ;  Omaha  and  Southwestern, 
47.05  miles  ;  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missou- 
ri Valley.  .30.75  miles;  Omaha  and  North- 
western, 40  miles;  Sioux  City  and  Pacific, 
26.96  ;  Brownville  and  Fort  Kearney,  10 
miles.  The  total  property  valuation  in  the 
State,  as  returned  to  the  Auditor,  for  1S74, 
was  $81,218,813.42,  from  which  was  deduct- 
I  14,769.25  valuation,  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion by  reason  of  tree  planting,  as  provided 
by  law,  leaving  the  net  total  valuation  for 
taxable  purposes,  $80,754,044.17." 


Last  year  the  locusts,  commonly,  but  im- 
properly denominated  "  grasshoppers,"  visit- 
ed Nebraska  and  did  much  damage  to  the 
corn  and  fruit  crops,  arriving  too  late  to  fat- 
ten on  the  wheal,  and  barley.  Before  de- 
parting, they  deposited  their  eggs  in  the 
State,  which  hatched  out  last  Spring,  and 
before  the  issue  had  obtained  wings  with 
which  to  migrate,  did  considerable  damage. 
But  locusts  are  not  considered  as  indigen- 
ous to  Nebraska,  and  the  despoiled  agricul- 
turists of  the  State  were  not  disheartened, 
looking  upon  the  dispensation  as  the  farmers 
of  the  Eastern  States  would  look  upon  a 
drouth,  the  worm  or  potato  bug,  as  accident- 
al, not  incidental.  No  country,  or  section  of 
country  in  the  world,  is  exempt  from  occa- 
sional reverses,  and  Nebraskians  believe 
that  they  are  heir  to  as  few  of  them  as  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  portion  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Notwithstanding  the  locust  devas- 
tation, the  State  never  produced  such  crops 
as  in  1875.  The  corn  crop,  especially,  is  un- 
precedented, some  of  the  earlier  varieties 
maturing  in  sixty-five  days.  In  some  por- 
tions of  the  State,  eaten  out  by  the  locusts, 
a  new  variety  of  very  beautiful  lawn  grass 
has  made  its  appearance. 

In  politics,  Nebraska  is  what  those  who  so 
determinedly  resisted  her  admission  into  the 
Union  anticipated  she  would  be — Republican 
to  the  core,  there  being  many  counties  in  the 
State,  the  air  of  which  does  not  hedge  in  a 
siiigle  Democrat. 

Nebraska  has  several  cities,  which,  in 
point  of  population,  character  of  buildings, 
etc.,  would  reflect  credit  upon  any  of  the 
elder  States.  Take,  for  instance,  Lincoln, 
the  Capital  city.  Seven  years  ago  last  No- 
vember, it  had  no  population,  and  the  prai- 
rie was  broken  for  the  foundation  of  a  Capi- 
tol building.  Now,  it  is  a  city  of  upwards  of 
8,000  inhabitants,  with  fine,  broad  streets  set 
off  on  either  side  with  buildings,  many  of 
which  would  attract  attention  and  admira- 
tion if  located  in  metropolitan  cities.  Sev- 
eral newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  are  there 
published,  a  grand  Opera  House  and  an  Acad- 
emy of  Music  of  imposing  dimensions,  have 
been  erected,  gas  has  been  introduced  ;  thir- 
teen  religious   edifices   have   been    erected' 
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and  three  important  railways  run  through. 
her  confines. 

ITS    FUTUEE. 

The  future  of  Nebraska  is  not  problemati- 
cal, but  determined,  as  nearly  as  anything  in 
the  future  can  be.  Her  population  is  indus- 
trious and  thrifty.  Scarcely  a  person  can  be 
found  within  her  boundaries,  over  the  age 
of  five  years,  who  cannot  and  do  not  read. 
With  this  as  a  basis,  much  might  be  written 
to  establish  the  view  of  the  writer  as  to  the 


brilliant  future  in  store  for  Nebraska,  but  he 
prefers  to  submit  the  bare  and  crude  facts 
without  coloring  or  varnish.  Suffice  it  to 
p.ay,  in  conclusion,  in  point  of  climate,  pro- 
ductiveness and  society,  Nebraska  has  leap- 
ed from  the  condition  of  a  frontier  State  to 
one  of  development  and  character.  All  it 
requires  is  more  capital  in  the  shape  of 
money,  muscle  and  brains,  to  enable  the 
State  to  make  antelope  strides  in  the  race 
for  eminence  and  pre-eminence. 


ELEMENTS  OF  STATURAL  XHTCTY. 

When  Hamilton  penned  the  words  :  Of  course,  it  is  not  expected,  neither  is  it 
"Happy  America,  if  those  to  whom  thou  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  wheels  of  gov- 
hast  entrusted  the  guardianship  of  thy  in-  eminent,  even  under  a  system  where  all  the 
fancy,  know  how  to  provide  for  thy  future  citizens  are  sovereign,  can  be  made  to  re- 
repose  ;  but  miserable  and  undone,  if  their  volve  without  jar  and.  with  equal  smoothness, 
negligence  or  ignorance  permits  the  spirit  of  It  is  only  through  discussion  and  compari- 
discord  to  erect  her  banner  oh  the  ruins  of  son  of  views,  that  the  majesty  of  justice  is 


thy  tranquility,"  he  gave  expression  to  a 
fervent,  patriotic  and  righteous  aspiration, 
and  one  which  applies  with  equal  force  and 
pertinency  to-day,  addressed  to  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
Union. 


made  apparent.     A  sameness  and  unanimity 

of  thought  in  a  people,  is  incompatible  with 
individual  independence  and  cultivated  in- 
telligence. Hamilton  well  understood  this 
when  speaking  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
when  submitted  to  the   States:    "The  real 


Political  liberty,  in  its  modest,  most  liber-  j  interests  of  a  State  ought,  in  every  case,  to 
aJ  and  literal  sense,  was  given  birth  to  in !  give  way  to  the  interests  of  the  Union,  for 
this    country.      The    experiment    had    been    when  a  sacrifice  of  one  or  the  other  is  neces- 


tried  in  otiier  countries  and  ages,  but  not  in 
such  broad  and  generous  principles  as  here, 


sary,  the  power  becomes   only  an   apparent 
interest,  and  should  yield  on  the   principle, 


for  generally  too   much   power   was  vested  that  the  small  good  ought  never  to  oppose  the  great 

in  the  rulers  and  military  magnates.  Athens  ane."  Through  an  interchange  of  views, 
had  what  was  denominated  a  democratic  the  greater  and  lesser  good  are  male  dis- 
form  of  government ;  yet  history  tells  us  that  tinguishable.  The  freest  and  broadest  scope 
Pericles,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  in  should  be  given  discussion,  but  the  ballot- 
general  favor,  paid  court  to  tiie  prejudices  box  should  be  deemed  the  arbiter  of  thought, 
of  the  masses,  by  rousing  them  against  the  and  the  voice  of  the  people  conceded  to  be 
aristocracy,  and  while  professing  to  work  in  the  voice  of  God.  Again,  Hamilton  said, 
the  interest  of  the  people  and  against  tiie  when  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
designs  of  the  aristocracy,  undermined  the  Constitution,  after  giving  express]  m  to  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  squandered  its  memorable  sentence:  "A  Nation  without  a 
treasure,  and  to  avoid  accountability  and  National  Government  is  an  awful  spectacle." 
cover  up  ins  delinquencies,  plunged  Athens  "Tiie  compacts  which  are  to  embrace  thir- 
in  a  war,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  teen  distinct  States  in  a  common  bond  of 
of  the  country.  Such  power  is  not  vested  amity  and  union,  must  as  n  be  a 
in  any  one  man  under  our  form  of  govern-  compromise  of  as  many  dissimilar  intei 
ment.  Under  our  system,  all  power  is  in  the  and  inclinations.  How  can  perfection  spring 
people,  those  who  exercise  it  being  but  the  from  such  interests  .<"'  Perfec  ^ex- 
agents  of  the  people,  and  subject  to  their  pected,  but  an  approach  may  h,>  m  Le  to  ii 
encouraging  or  restraining  influences.  by  and  through  earnest,  patriotic  effort,  after 
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careful  and  thoughtful  canvassing  of  judg- 
ment and  opinion. 

Elliolt,  reporter  of  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  tells  us 
that  whilst  the  last  members  were  signing 
the  Constitution,  Dr.  Franklin,  looking  to- 
ward the  President's  chair,  at  the  hack  of 
which  a  rising  sun  happened  to  be  painted, 
observed  to  a  lew  members  near  him,  that 
painters  had  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
in  their  art  a  rising  from  a  setting  sun.  "  I 
have,::  said  he.  "  otten  and  often,  in  the 
course  of  the  session,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
my  hopes  and  tears  as  to  its  issues,  looked 
at  that  behind  the  President,  without  being 
able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting  ; 
but  now.  at  length,  1  have  the  happiness  to 
know,  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting 
sun.:' 

This  nation  did  not  spring  into  existence 
like  Minerva,  full-grown  and  develo|3ed. 
Only  gourds  and  mushrooms  grow  in  a  night 
and  perish  as  speedily ;  but  the  Fathers, 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  should  follow  them,  and  animated  with 
the  hope  and  belief  that  the  Sun  of  the  Re- 
public would  not  set  until  Time  drifted  and 
merged  into  eternity,  provided  us  with  a 
Constitution,  which  was  at  once  a  marvel  of 
statesmanship,  and  stimulus  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  aspirations  of  mankind.  The  people  of 
the  several  States  accepted  it,  and  the  news  of 
its  adoption  was  hailed  with  delight  by  mil- 
lions beyond  the  seas,  who  looked  upon 
America  with  the  delight  and  confidence  ex- 
perienced by  the  "  wise  men  "  when  follow- 
ing the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

No  people  uu.'ier  the  stars  ever  had  so 
much  to  be  proud  of,  ever  inherited  such  a  j 
priceless  legacy,  as  the  Americans,  and  it  is 
enough  to  crowd  the  mind  with  amaze- 
ment, that  there  are  to  be  found  within  our  i 
boundaries  men  who  would,  if  they  could. 
dissolve  our  relations  as  States  and  people, 
and  upon  the  ruins  of  our  grand  Republic, 
establish  small  confederacies.  Lincoln's 
question,  in  1861", . to  the  threatening  rebels, 
was  pertinent:  "Can  we  nut  as  friends 
make  laws,  better  than  as  aliens  we  could 
make  asked    the  immortal  mar- 

tyr.      Wha1  ;i  the  way  of  a  consoli- 

dation  of    interests    and    unison  of  hop 


:  Surely,  nothing  save  the  unbridled  schemes 
:  of  partizans.  surcharged    with   passion    and 
hate,  and  governed  by  the  principle  of,*'  rule 
or  ruin." 

In  1861,  power  was  legitimately  and  con- 
■  stitutionally  withdrawn  from  the  Democrat- 
ic  party   and   vested   in  the    Republicans  ; 
whereupon  the  influential  leaders  of  the  De- 
<  mocracy  set  themselves  about  to  tear  down 
the  xjillars  of  the  Republic,   and    through  a 
!  sea   of  blood   attain   position,    which    they 
I  could  not  through  the  suffrages  of  electors. 
;  The   Republican  party   resisted  the  fratra- 
|  cidal  effort,  and  frustrated  it,  and  has  since 
,  used  its  best  endeavors  to  so  rehabilitate  the 
j  insurrectionary  States,  that  they    should  be 
enabled  to  work  easily  and  contentedly    un- 
der the  same  influences  and  laws  that  govern 
the  loyal  States.     But,   unfortunately  for  the 
country,  there  are  those  who  look  with  dis- 
favor upon  all  efforts  looking  to    conciliation 
and  harmony,  and  the  effects  of  their  teach- 
ing are  fruitful  of  much  discontent  and  mis- 
chief.    Well  may  the  patriot  citizen  exclaim, 
as  did  Hamilton,  when  commenting   on  the 
efforts  of  a  similar  class  in  his  day  to   defeat 
the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution: 
"  The  more  I  see,  the  more  I  find  reason  for 
those  who  love  their  country  to    weep  over 
its  blindness."     To  the  lasting  and  enduring 
credit  of  Republicans  let  it    be   noted,   that 
not  a  single  one  has  put   himself  on   record 
as  opposed  to  extending  the  right  hand  of 
friendship   and   fellowship   to   their     erring 
brethren,    only   requiring   that   no     special 
privileges   be    granted    those    who     fought 
against  the  Starry  Banner,  over  those   who 
periled  their  lives  in  its  defence.     On  the  con- 
trary, they  each  say  to  the  other,  as  Hamilton 
did  to   his    friend,    Col.    Saunders  :        "  We 
have  fought  side  by  side  to  make   America 
free  ;  let  us,  hand  in  hand,  struggle  to   make 
her  happy." 

A  more  untenable  doctrine  than  "State 
Rights  "  was  never  impressed  as  a  hobby, 
and  yet  it  is  the  staple  upon  which  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Republican  party  seek  to  regain 
lost  power.  In  saying  that  it  is  untenable,  is 
not  indulging  in  mere  assertion,  but  is  easily 
demonstrated  ;  and  the  effort  is  timely,  in- 
asinuch  as  the  way  to  harmonious  union  is 
clogged  by  enemies  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty, who  insist  upon  a  recognition  of  the  dog- 
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ma  as  a  cardinal  principle.  The  fact  might 
be  cited,  that  the  question  entered  largely 
into  the  late  "war,  and  that  the  result 
was  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  State,  as  that  of  the  State  is  superior 
to  that  of  its  counties.  But  history  provides 
fuller  evidence,  and  proves  that  the  Fathers 
of  the  Republic,  the  framers  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  repudiated  the  idea  of  State 
independence.  Patrick  Henry,  in  address- 
ing the  Convention  of  Virginia,  called  to 
consider  the  Constitution,  said  :  "It  has 
been  repeatedly  said  here,  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  a  National  Government  was  National 
defence.  If  they  give  power  to  the  National 
Government  for  the  general  defence,  the 
means  must  be  commensurate  to  the  end. 
All  the  means  in  the  possession  of  the  people 
must  be  given  to  the  Government,  which  is 
entrusted  with  the  public  defence." 

Washington,  under  date  of  December  20, 
1776,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
said  :  "I  have  labored  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  service,  to  discourage  all  kinds 
of  local  attachments  and  distinctions  of 
country,  by  denominating  the  whole  by  the 
greater  name  of  American." 

Under  date  of  November  30,  17S7,  writing 
in  relation  to  the  opposition  to  the  Consti- 
tution by  editors,  on  the  ground  of  too  much 
power  being  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Washington  said:  "I  have  hardly 
seen  one  publication  that  is  not  addressed 
to  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  obviously 
calculated  to  alarm  their  fears." 

Madison,  in  his  papers,  vol.  1,  page  89, 
says  :  "It  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  that 
Congress  ought  to  have  complete  sovereign- 
ty in  all<fout  the  mere  municipal  law  of  each 
State."  The  same  statesman  made  a  report 
to  Congress  in  the  following  words  :  "  It  is 
understood  and  truly  declared,  in  case  any 
of  the  confederated  States  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  abide  by  the  determination  of 
Congress,  and  to  observe  all  the  articles  of 
confederation,  as  required  by  the  13th  Arti- 
cle, the  said  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  are  fully  authorized  to  employ 
the  force  of  the  United  States,  as  well  by  sea 
as  by  land,  to  compel  such  State  or  States  to 
fulfill  their  federal  engagements."  Those 
19  R 


words,  uttered  or  written  now,  would  stamp 
their  author  as  a  Republican  of  pronounced 
Radical  type.  But  such  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  Fathers,  and  such  the  convictions  of 
Republicans  of  to-day. 

There  are  other  opponents  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  its  efforts  looking  to  recon- 
struction, who  argue,  in  their  defense,  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks  is  an  out- 
rage, and  being  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  their  predjudice  against  the  blacks  as 
a  race  is  the  groundwork  of  their  opposition, 
they  assume  to  favor  property  qualification, 
reasoning,  that  thrift  indicates  intelligence, 
and  naught  but  intelligence  had  just  claims 
on  suffrage.  But  why  discriminate  against 
the  blacks  ?  Why  not  make  the  principle, 
if  a  just  one,  general,  and  copy  the  suffrage 
law  of  Massachusetts  ?  But  this  question  of 
linking  property  qualification  with  suffrage 
was  presented  and  ably  argued  in  the  Con- 
vention in  which  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  drafted,  and  it  is  well  to  refer  thereto 
and  ascertain  what  were  the  views  of  the 
authors  of  that  document,  it  being  generally 
contended  and  conceded  that  they  were  wise 
and  patriotic.  Democrats  usually  wax  very 
eloquent  when  alluding  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  "  Consti- 
tution as  it  was." 

Franklin  said,  that  if  a  vote  were  given  a 
man  who  owned  a  jackass,  and  withheld  from 
the  man  too  poor  to  possess  himself  of  such 
an  animal,  the  question  would  be  pertinent, 
"  Was  it  the  man  or  the  jack  that   voted?" 

Luther  Martin  was  Attorney  General  of 
Maryland,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  in  which  body  Ik-  was 
recognized  as  a  very  able  member.  In  Elli- 
ott's Debates,  vol.  1,  p.  353,  is  recorded  an 
address  to  the  people  of  his  State,  by  Mr. 
Martin,  favoring  the  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : 

"It  was  said  that  the  maxim  that  taxa- 
tion and  representation  ought  to  go  togethei, 
was  true  so  far,  that  no  person  ought  to  be 
taxed  who  is  not  represented  ;  hut  not  to 
the  extent  insisted  upon,  to  wit:  that  the 
4uestion  of  taxation  and  representation 
ought  to  be  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  the 
question  of  representation  depends  upon  the 
quautum  of  freedom,  and.  therefore, 
whether  individual  States  or  individual  men. 
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who  are  equally  free,  have  a  right  to  equal 
representation  ;  that  to  those  who  insist  that 
he  who  pays  the  greatest  share  of  taxes 
onght  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  to  say  :  that  this 
rule  would  be  destructive  of  the  liberty  of 
the  others,  and  would  render  them  slaves  to 
the  more  rich  and  wealthy  ;  that  if  one  man 
pays  more  taxes  than  another,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  more  wealth  to  be  protected  by 
Government,  and  he  receives  greater  bene- 
fits from  the  Government  ;  so,  if  one  State 
pays  more  to  the  Federal  Government,  it  is 
because,  as  a  State,  she  enjoys  greater 
blessings  from  it ;  she  has  more  wealth  pro- 
tected by  it,  or  a  greater  number  of  inhabi- 
tants whose  rights  are  secured,  and  who 
share  its  advantages." 

But  it  were  useless  to  elucidate  this  ques- 
tion more  elaborately.  There  is  nothing  but 
sound  in  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition, 
while  the  negative  is  pregnant  with  force 
and  reason.  Common  honesty  and  fairness 
demand  that  the  manhood  of  the  blacks  being 
recognized  ;  that  they  should  be  awarded  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  man- 
hood ;  that  the  color  of  the  skin  should 
not  debar  a  man  from  the  polls,  any  more 
than  should  the  color  of  eyes,  or  hair,  or 
size  of  feet.  The  Republican  watchword  is, 
"  Equal  rights  to  all  men." 

But  let  us  look  reason,  candor  and  honesty 
in  the  face,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  how 
true,  genuine  reconciliation  can  be  brought 
about,  and  which  of  the  political  parties  of 
the  country  and  age  is  best  calculated  to 
perform  the  work. 

And,  first,  let  the  inquiry  be  made  as  to 
how  to  commence  the  work  ?  Republicans 
contend  that  it  can  only  be  consummated  by 
commencing  aright,  viz.  :  by  recognizing  the 
equality  of  all  men  ;  by  Americans  becoming- 
more  homogeneous  ;  by  the  mingling,  on 
terms  of  amity,  of  Northern  and  Southern 
people,  without  odious  distinction  of  section 
and  inquiry  as  to  color  of  blood,  and  nobility 
of  ancestry.  Through  this  commingling  of 
the  peoples  of  both  sections  of  our  Union, 
prejudices  will  be  removed,  and  the  "com- 
mon  brotherhood  of  man"  be  recognized; 
true  chivalry  Avill  supersede  the  spurious 
article  so  long  current ;  and  instead  of  a 
man  being  considered  noble  because  his 
father  was  noble  or  rich,  he  will  be  depend- 
ent, for  character,  upon  himself ;  and  instead 


of  being  held  chivalric  because  of  ancestry, 
wealth,  or  any  other  accidental  and  really 
extraneous  cause,  he  only  will  be  esteemed 
as  chivalric  whose  heart  reaches  out  in  love 
and  sympathy  for  mankind,  whose  hand  is 
ever  ready  to  aid  and  strengthen  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  whose  foot  is  never  put  forth  to 
trip  a  fellow-being  in  the  race  for  subsist- 
ence or  honor.  When  this  is  done,  and  the 
life  of  the  Northern  man  is  as  secure  at  the 
South,  as  that  of  the  Southern  man  is  at  the 
North,  Northern  capital  will  flow  into  South- 
ern channels,  the  smoke  of  factories  will 
float  in  huge  volumes  over  Southern  cities, 
and  the  music  of  the  forge,  trip-hammer  and 
cheery  voices  of  industrious  mechanics  and 
artizans,  will  mingle  with  the  atmosphere  of 
sections  now  hedging  in  isolated  peoples. 

Such  relations  are  desirable,  on  economic 
grounds.  This  Government  was  never  or- 
dained for  the  benefit  of  office-holders,  and 
the  more  amicable  and  reciprocal  the  rela- 
tions of  our  people,  the  less  officials  will  be 
required  under  the  Government,  and  those 
needed  will  receive  less  pay  for  their  ser- 
vices. Then,  instead  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment drawing  upon  the  resources  of  its  citi- 
zens, it  would  exercise  only  paternal  care 
and  protection.  The  experiment  is  easy  and 
simple  ;  the  outgrowth  and  eifect  would 
cause  rejoicing  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Those  who  fought  against  the  Union 
for  four  years,  and,  at  Appomattox,  accepted 
the  issues  of  the  war  as  final,  and  renewed 
their  allegiance  to  the  flag,  must  not  be  de- 
nounced as  "  scalawags,"  and  those  who  ex- 
changed Northern  for  Southern  homes;  with 
the  view  of  pursuing  honorable  vocations  of 
life,  must  not  be  stigmatized  as  "carpet- 
baggers." In  a  word,  the  blackest' as  well 
as  the  whitest,  the  humblest  as  well  as  most 
opulent  citizen,  must  be  protected  in  his 
right  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  The  Republican  party  secured 
to  foreign-born  citizens,  who  had  voluntarily 
taken  upon  themselves  the  obligations  of 
American  citizenship,  protection  from  hin- 
drance, insult  or  injury,  on  re-visiting  their 
native  land,  so  that  if  an  adopted  citizen 
visits  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  the  au- 
thorities thereof  claim  him  as  their  o\vn,  he 
has  but  to  let  his    Minister   know    the   fact, 
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who  will  invoke  the  aid  of  the  cable  to  trans- 
mit the  intelligence  to  ' '  the  powers  that  be, ' ' 
here,  when  the  full  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  put  forth  to  secure  the  personal 
liberty  of  such  citizen.  The  Republican 
party  insists  that  its  native-born  citizens  re- 
ceive equal  protection  under  the  shadow  of 
the  flag  which  is  the  emblem  of  our  nation- 
ality. 

Pages  might  be  consumed  in  touching  the 
picture,  and  making  bolder  its  outlines  ;  but 
suggestion  sufficient  to  induce  calm  reflection 
is  all  that  is  aimed  at,  and  the  second  pro- 
position indicated  is  now  arrived  at. 

What  political  party  is  best  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  desired  condition  of  things  ? 
Surely,  not  the  Democracy.  When  power 
was  last  vested  in  the  Democratic  party,  the 
National  Treasury  was  full,  and,  on  retiring, 
they  passed  over  to  their  successors  the  keys 
to  empty  money  boxes.  When  its  last  Pres- 
ident set  out  from  his  Pennsylvania  home, 
for  Washington,  to  be  inaugurated,  his 
route  was  pleasant,  and  free  from  danger ; 
but  when  Abraham  Lincoln  undertook  the 
trip,  it  was  in  disguise,  and  under  cover  of 
darkness,  to  avoid  assassination,  in  avoiding 
which  he  but  postponed  and  finally  met  it. 
The  country  gave  the  Democracy  one  Gov- 
ernment ;  it  turned  over  to  the  Republicans 
two  governments,  each  having  a  President. 
The  country  gave  the  Democracy  one  flag  ; 
it  handed  over  to  its  successor  two  flags — 
the  one  our  fathers  gave  us,  draped  in  dis- 
honor. The  country  gave  the  Democracy  a 
suitable  navy,  and  munitions  of  war  ;  the 
Democracy  scattered  the  navy,  leaving 
our  shores  defenceless,  and  plundered  our 
arsenals,  leaving  us  without  sufficient  guns 
I  to  arm  two  regiments  of  men.  Worse  than 
all,  they  gave  to  us,  in  lieu  of  the  peace 
given  them,  a  terrible,  fearful  war.  On  va- 
cating their  places  of  trust,  as  guardians  of 
the  Temple  of  Liberty,  they  set  the  Temple 
on  fire,  which  fire  the  Republican  party  ex- 
tinguished, with  oceans  of  blood.  During 
the  conflagration,  skeletons  of  heroes  passed 
from  prisons  to  trenches  and  laid  in  heaps 
as  massacred  and  piled  at  Fort  Pillow  ;  in- 
jected clothing  poisoned  the  atmosphere  and 
caused  the  death  of  non-combatants  ;  and 
every    scheme   which    demoniac    ingenuity 


could  devise  was  brought  into  requisition. 
As  well,  therefore,  might  the  angelic  host 
have  suggested  the  crowning  of  Lucifer  "  Son 
of  the  Morning,1'  after  his  treason  and  fall, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  trump  from  Gabriel 
to  him,  as  for  a  man  holding  patriotic  feel- 
ings towards  his  Government,  to  suggest 
that  the  reins  of  power  be  again  reposed  in 
Democratic  hands.  Those  who  so  favor, 
would,  had  they  lived  in  1778,  have  advoca- 
ted the  sending  across  the  briny  chasm  of  a 
commission  to  Benedict  Arnold  as  U.  S.  Min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  This  is  not 
a  flaunting  of  the  sanguinary  linen,  nor  a 
shaking  of  the  raw  head  and  bloody  bones, 
but  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

Napoleon  once  said  to  his  soldiers  :  ' '  From 
the  heights  of  yonder  pyramids,  forty  centu- 
ries look  down  upon  you."  Republicans! 
from  heights  much  greater  and  more  dazzling 
than  any  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  ever 
pierced,  millions  are  looking  down  upon  you. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  the  immortal 
Lincoln,  and  those  who  poured  out,  in  red 
libations,  their  lives,  that  their  country 
might  live,  are  looking  from  out  the  win- 
dows of  Heaven  upon  you.  The  cause  they 
held  so  dear,  while  on  earth,  they  have  not 
forgotten,  in  their  higher  estate.  Let  the 
memory  of  their  lives  and  sacrifices  animate 
you  to  effort,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
purity  of  your  cause  nerve  you  to  duty. 


The  Republican  party  has  not  made,  nor 
does  it  intend  to  make,  war  upon  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  holds,  what  many  intelli- 
gent Catholics  hold,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  no  right  to  appropriate 
one  dollar  of  the  public  school  funds  for  the 
support  of  sectarian  schools.  It  maintains 
the  same  doctrine  toward  all  sects  and  creeds. 
The  Roman  Church  has  been  the  only  one 
that  claimed  a  division  of  the  school  funds. 
Opposition  to  this  claim  has  brought  about 
the  issue  beteen  the  Ultramontane  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Republican 
party.  The  Church  has  allied  itself  with 
the  Democratic  party  to  carry  Us  point,  and 
thus  control  a  portion  of  the  school  money. 
The  Republicans  are  a  unit  against  the  poli- 
oy  and  the  alliance.  This  is  the  whole 
question  at  issue. 
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On  the  25th  of  September  last,  an  interest- 
ing celebration  occurred  at  the  town  of  Dar- 
lington. Durham,  England,  in  honor  of  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
steam  rail  or  tram-way.  The  biography  by 
Samuel  Smiles,  of  the  Stephensons,  father 
and  son,  gives  an  attractive  account  of  the 
event  : 

"  The  railway,  after  being  under  construc- 
tion for  more  than  three  years,  was  at  length 
about  to  be  opened.  *  *  Opinions  were 
pretty  equally  divided  as  to  the  railway,  but 
as  regarded  the  locomotive,  the  general  be- 
lief was  that  it  would  'never answer.'  How- 
ever, there  the  locomotive  was — No.  1 — deliv- 
ered on  to  the  line,  and  ready  to  draw  the 
first  train  of  wagons  on  the  opening  day. 

"  A  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  on 
the  occasion.  *  *  To  give  eclat  to  the  open- 
ing, the  directors  of  the  company  issued  a 
programme  of  the  proceedings,  intimating 
the  time  at  which  the  procession  of  wagons 
would  pass  certain  points  along  the  line. 
The  proprietors  assembled  as  early  as  six  in 
the  morning,  at  Brusselton  fixed  engine, 
where  the  working  of  the  inclined  planes 
was  successfully  rehearsed.  A  train  of  wag- 
ons, laden  with  corn  and  merchandise,  was 
drawn  up  the  western  incline  by  the  fixed 
engine,  a  length  of  1,960  yards,  in  seven  and 
a  halt  minutes,  and  then  lowered  down  the 
incline  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  860 
yards,  in  five  minutes. 

"At  the  foot  of  the  incline  the  procession 
of  vehicles  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  loco- 
motive engine  No.  1,  driven  by  George 
Stephenson  himself ;  after  it,  six  wagons  la- 
den with  coal  and  flour,  then  a  covered 
coac  containing  directors  and  proprietors, 
nexl  twenty-one  coal  wagons,  fitted  up  for 
pass*  Qg<  rs,  (with  which  they  were  crammed), 
and  lastly,  six  more  wagons  laden  with  coal! 
tnge  to  say,  a  man  on  horseback, 
carrying  a  flag,  with  the  motto  of  the  com- 
pany inscribed  on  it,  Periculum  privatum  utili- 
taspublica,  headed  the  procession!  *  *  It  was 
not  thought  so  dangerous  a  place  after  all. 
The  locomotive  was  only  supposed  to  be  able 
to  go  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six  miles  an 


hour,  and  an  ordinary  horse  could  easily 
keep  ahead  of  that. 

"Off  started  the  procession,  with  the 
horseman  at  its  head.  A  great  concourse 
of  people  stood  along  the  line.  Many  of  them 
tried  to  accompany  it  by  running,  and  some 
gentlemen  on  horseback  galloped  across  the 
field  to  keep  up  with  the  train.  The  railway 
descending  with  a  gentle  incline  towards 
Darlington,  the  rate  of  speed  was  consequent- 
ly variable.  At  a  favorable  part  of  the  road, 
Stephenson  determined  to  try  the  speed  of 
the  engine,  and  he  called  upon  the  horse- 
man to  get  out  of  the  way  !  *  *  The  speed 
was  at  once  raised  to  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
and  at  a  favorable  part  of  the  road,  to  fifteen 
miles." 

Dr.  Smiles  then  tells  how  the  runners  a  nd 
horsemen  were  distanced,  and  further,  that 
on  arrival  at  Darlington,  it  was  found  that 
the  passengers  numbered  450,  and  with  the 
weight  of  merchandise,  etc.,  that  the  train 
weighed  ninety  tons.  The  train  returned  to 
Stockton,  twelve  miles,  occupying  three 
hours  in  the  journey.  "  The  day  was  kept 
throughout  the  district  as  a  holiday  ;  and 
horses,  gigs,  carts,  and  other  vehicles  filled 
with  people,  stood  along  the  railway,  as  well 
as  crowds  of  persons  on  foot,  waiting  to  see 
the  train  pass.  The  whole  population  of 
Stockton  turned  out  to  receive  the  proces- 
sion, and  after  a  walk  through  the  streets, 
the  inevitable  dinner  at  the  Town  Hall  wound 
up  the  day's  proceedings." 

This  was  the  humble  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tem so  vast  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
first  opening  of  a  tram-way  operated  by 
steam  power,  that  the  figures  are  almost 
startling.  In  fifty  years,  from  the  twelve 
miles  embraced  by  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Railway,  with  its  three  locomotives 
for  freight  and  haulage,  and  its  rude  passen- 
ger coaches  drawn  by  horses,  there  were  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,*  on  the  first  of 
January,  1874,  16,082  miles  of  railroad  ; 
being  one  mile  to  every  seven  square  miles 
of  territory.  On  the  same  date,  the  United 
States  operated  74,171  miles,  or  one  mile  to 
every  39  square  miles  of  territory. 

♦Martin's  Year  Book  for  1875. 
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According  to  the  same  authority,  there 
was  in  each  continental  division,  the  follow- 
ing railroad  mileage  : 


North 

and  South  America. 

Territorial 
Divisions. 

Year 

Number 

of 

miles 

Proportion 

to  area,  one 

to  square 

mile. 

1874 
1S74 
1873 

1874 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1 878 
1874 
1874 

74, 171 
620 
.  82 
195 

62 

664 

3,  47S 

475 

44 
32  ? 
714 

65 

3:; 

9ll 

Chili 

31- 

377 

^38 

776 

1,001 

1  0  8 

2,3-V. 
3   151 

Brazil 

4, 537 

U    R.  of  Colombia. 



1873 

6,600 

Total,     80,897 


•ope. 


Belgium 

Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Franca 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Au-tria — Hungary 

Denmark 

Spain 

Portugal    

Sweden  and  Norway.  . . 

Russia 

Ti'rkey*.. 


1872 

l,8!)2 

1874 

16,082 

1874 

12  701 

187 1 

820 

1874 

10,872 

1872 

1/M2 

1874 

4  237 

1873 

8,990 

1872 

530 

1870 

3  801 

1871 

507 

1875 

2  227 

1.^74 

1"  560 

1873 

-188 

16 
18 
19 
19 
26 
26 
28 
54 
90 
129 
171 
720 


Total,     74,749 


Asia,  Africa,  and  Australasia. 


British  India i  1874 

E«ypt 1873 

Australasia j  1873 

Cane  of  Good  Hope '  1S74 


5,70," 
737 

1,864 
134 


172 

907 
2,167 

5.000 


Total,     7  942 


To  recapitulate  them,  there  was  a  total 
railroad  mileage  in  the  world,  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  year  1874,  as  follows  : 

MILES. 

North  and  South  America, 80,S97. 

Europe, 74,649. 

Other  quarters, 1,942. 


163.588. 
Accurate  data  is  not  yet  accessible  for  later 
constructions,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
with  the  small  branches  running  in  Greece, 
the  Channel  Islands,  Ceylon,  Java.  Japan, 
Singapore,  and  various  other  outlying  points, 
as  well  as  the  additions  made  in  the  last 
twenty-one  months  to  the  mileage  of  the 
larger   countries,    that    the    present   length 


*  A  small  proportion  is  located  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
Area  is  based  on  the  entire  proportion  to  empire. 


exceeds  180,000  miles.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  accurately  estimate  the  capital  invested, 
but  it  cannot  be  less,  judging  by  the  totals 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  than 
from  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  million 
dollars.  The  total  capital  account  for  the 
United  States  was,  at  the  close  of  1873,  $3,- 
159,423,057  ;  for  Great  Britian  and  Ireland, 
at  the  same  date,  £588,320,308,  or  about  32,- 
941,601,540— probably  $3,000,000,000  at  this 
date.  The  capital  of  the  French  railroads  is 
not  less  than  82,000,000,000,  and  that  of 
Germany  will  be  at  least  $2,500,000,000— 
making  for  these  four  countries,  a  total 
length  of  113,826  miles,  an  aggregate  of  $10,- 
601,034.597.  The  remaining  sixty-seven 
•  thousand  miles  has  .cost,  probably,  three- 
fifths  as  much  more,  which  would  swell  the 
total  to  about  seventeen  millions. 

But  the  power  of  the  railway  system,  in 
the  countries  where  it  is  now  of  paramount 
importance,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  what 
is  embraced  by  the  vast  capital  it  represents. 
It  is  in  its  power  to  control  the  commerce  of 
a  country  ;  to  develop  its  resources  ;  to 
strengthen  its  political  unity  ;  to  immedi- 
ately and  directly  take  toll  of  all  production, 
and  to  very  potently,  though  indirectly, 
shape  the  relations  of  legislation  and  admin- 
istration, that  this  vast  interest  has  be- 
come so  formidable  an  element  of  modern 
life,  affairs  and  government.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  capital  repre- 
sented by  the  system,  is  practically  concen- 
trated into  a  very  few  hands.  The  number 
of  those  contributing  by  their  means  to  the 
vast  aggregate,  cannot  be  large,  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  number  of  those  whose 
interests  are  to  be  affected  by  the  lowering 
of  a  rate,  or  the  dishonest  management  of 
any  extended  railway  line.  It  may  well  be 
questioned,  indeed,  if  the  number  of  those 
investing  in  railroad  stock,  for  instance,  in 
a  country  like  our  own,  forms,  any  way,  as 
numerous  a  body  as  those  who  are  employed 
in  the  conducting  of  the  system  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  stock  or 
bonds,  unless  they  are  operators  therein,  or 
directly  connected  with  the  direction  of  the 
roads  themselves,  are  the  persons  who  prao- 
tically  know  the  least  about  the  business. 
As  railroads  are  now  managed,  they  save  lit- 
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tie,  provided  only  dividends  are  regularly- 
paid.  The  actual  managers  of  railroad  in- 
terests, here  or  elsewhere,  are  very  few  in 
number.  Probably,  less  than  a  thousand 
men  may  be  said  to  control  the  vast  mileage 
and  capital  which  has  been  presented.  Of 
that  number,  a  smaller  portion  are  the  poten- 
tial persons.  In  this  country,  a  score  of 
men  might  be  named,  whose  word,  if  com- 
bined, would  practically  give  the  law  to  the 
seventy-five  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  that 
binds,  materially,  the  Continental  Union  in- 
to one.  In  England  the  number  is  somewhat 
larger.  But  everywhere  the  economic  law 
is  the  same.  Consolidation  of  the  system  by 
countries,  or  sections  thereof  ;  concentration 
of  management  leading  to  economy  of  admin- 
istration and  consequent  greater  profit,  and 
finally  to  the  death  of  all  competition,  unless 
the  same  be  artificially  enforced  or  produced 
by  governed  regulations.  In  fact,  the  fifty 
years  of  railway  life  just  closed,  establishes 
inclusively,  that  the  system  in  private 
hands,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  an.erupire  within  an  empire. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  scientific 
highway,  both  to  commerce  and  culture, 
cannot  be  denied.  To  do  what  John  Ruskin 
desires,  and  blot  them  out,  would  be  to 
plunge  the  social  life  of  man  into  a  chaos, 
which  could  end  only  in  retrogression,  or 
man's  conquest  of  some  new  force,  adapted 
to  locomotion  and  traffic,  which  could  fitly 
replace  what  would  have  been  lost.  But 
the  question  to  be  considered  lies  deeper. 
It  is,  what  are  to  be  the  future  relations  of 
the  railroad  corporations  to  the  Government, 
not  only  of  this,  but  other  countries  ?  No 
thoughtful  person  can  deny  for  a  moment, 
the  greatness  of  this  influence,  and  the 
enormous  power  it  wields  ;  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied also,  that  this  power  is  largely  irre- 
sponsible, either  to  the  voice  of  the  people, 
called  public  opinion,  or  to  its  trustees  and 
attorneys — the  Government  of  the  State  itself. 
Its  position,  also — that  of  a  toll-gatherer — 
much  more  than  that  of  a  common  carrier — 
is  also  to  be  considered. 

Without  offering  any  special  plan  of  su- 
pervision, control,  public  ownership,  or  the 
reverse,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  enquire, 


what  are  the  present  relations  of  the  railroad 
system  to  Government,  or  the  State,  in  this 
and  other  countries  ?  Premising,  then,  that 
there  is  no  question  among  publicists,  states- 
men or  administrators  of  this  or  other  eras, 
identified  with  the  inception  and  growth  of 
any  system  of  civilization,  but  that  the  com- 
munity or  State  is  primarily  responsible 
for  and  sovereign  over  the  highways  of  a 
country,  and  the  authority  for  speaking  ol 
the  railroad  question,  as  a  matter  of  govern- 
ment polity,  is  easily  understood  and  ac- 
cepted. Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  the  roads  of 
a  country  as  being  its  arteries  ;  when  the 
circulation  is  free,  the  general  health  is  un- 
impaired. 

Only  two  great  nations  have  adopted,  as  a 
distinctive  policy,  the  entire  surrender,  or 
practically  so,  of  the  construction,  owner- 
ship, and.  in  a  large  and  general  sense,  the 
complete  control  of  their  railroad  systems, 
to  private  capital,  interests,  and  manage- 
ment. These  countries  are  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Neither  the  Gen- 
eral Government  of  this  Union,  nor  the  Im- 
perial Administration  of  the  Mother-Country, 
have  as  yet  adopted  the  policy  of  State 
direction,  supervision  or  ownership.  In 
Great  Britain,  there  is  a  direct  inspection  of 
the  construction  and  permanent  works,  and  a 
rigid  code  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. But  otherwise,  the  Government  does 
not  interfere  with  the  management.  Author- 
ity has  to  be  obtained  from  Parliament  to 
construct,  and  that  body  has  required  the 
companies  to  run  cheap  or  "  Parliamentary  " 
trains,  at  stated  intervals.  Government  has 
never  laid  out  any  general  plan ;  it  has 
given  no  subventions  ;  it  has,  in  fact,  left 
railroad  development  to  private  demands 
and  speculation,  and  given  incorporations 
as  prizes  to  the  shrewdest  lobbying. 

In  the  United  States,  the  State  Govern- 
ments have  claimed  and  exercised  the  power 
of  incorporation.  A  good  deal  of  public 
money  has  been  sunk  in  the  form  of  subven- 
tions. Charters  have  been  granted,  as  a 
rule,  with  reckless  liberality.  No  authority 
has  been  exercised  over  location  or  construc- 
tion, and  not  until  very  recently  have  any 
of  the  States  attempted  to  exercise  the  regu- 
lative attributes  of  sovereignty,  in  relation 
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to  this  system.  Other  attributes,  such  as 
the  power  of  incorporation,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  have  been 
abundantly  used  for  the  benefit  of  these 
private  companies.  They  have  been  so  used, 
because  the  railroad  is  virtually  "  a  public 
trust,  charged  with  remuneration  for  private 
capital  invested."  They  have  not,  however, 
been  used  in  any  large  degree  as  a  restrain- 
ing or  supervising  force. 

The  National  Government  has  given  large 
subsidies,  and  owns  great  interests  in  rail- 
roads which  have  been  constructed  through 
the  territories.  These  grants  have  been 
given  and  sustained  on  the  largest  grounds 
of  public  policy — political,  military,  mate- 
rial,' commercial,  and  for  what  is  so  essential 
in  a  land  like  ours,  for  purposes  of  internal 
development.  But  all  these  grants  are  now 
regarded  as  being  too  lax  in  terms,  and  as 
retaining  for  Government  itself,  too  little 
available  power  for  the  just  subordination  of 
such  great  enterprises  to  the  public  interests. 
All  the  early  discussions,  as  well  as  the 
more  recent  ones  in  Congress,  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  Constitutional  Conventions,  show, 
that  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  British 
Parliament,  the  railroad  system  was  in  its 
earlier  inception  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  convenience,  as  being  a  mat- 
ter of  direct  Governmental  concern,  to  be 
regulated  by  it  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
that  places  the  common  highways  of  a  country 
under  communal  control.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  purely  administrative  conve- 
nience, whether  or  not,  the  Government 
should  construct  the  works  itself  ;  or  transfer 
them,  with  appropriate  privileges  to  private 
enterprise.  The  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tions decided  on  the  latter.  Both  are  now 
considering,  seriously,  whether  they  were  or 
not,  wise  in  that  decision.  At  any  rate,  they 
have  given  it  a  large  and  ample  trial.  One 
result  is  the  vastness  of  the  mileage  which 
has  been  constructed. 

But  the  State — Belgium — which  at  the  out- 
set took  the  opposite  view,  and  declared  the 
construction  of  the  scientific  highways  of  a 
country  to  be  properly  the  work  of  the 
i  Government  itself,  ranks,  though  small  in 
area,  as  first  among  all  nations  in  the  pro- 
portionate extent  of  its  mileage.     In  1833, 


Belgium  commenced  its  works  of  construc- 
tion. The  State  laid  out,  built  and  now 
owns,  the  principal  or  trunk  lines  of  commu- 
nication. Up  to  1S44,  it  very  sparingly  en- 
couraged private  capital,  in  the  construction 
of  connecting  and  subsidiary  roads.  After 
the  latter  date,  it  became  less  rigid  in  its  pol- 
icy, and  while  still  managing  the  chief  lines, 
it  allowed  the  corporation  roads  to  grow  rap- 
idly, holding  over  them,  however,  the  legal 
right  to  compel  surrender  by  State  pur- 
chase. 

In  1860,  private  capital  controlled  67  per 
cent,  of  the  mileage,  as  against  the  Grovern- 
ment  trunk  lines-  forming  33  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  Since  this  date,  the  private 
roads  have  become  formidable  competitors 
against  the  Government  lines.  Amalgama- 
tion, an  inevitable  consequence  of  railroad 
growth,  has  enabled  powerful  corporations 
to  control  the  extension  of  their  system. 
The  Government  competition  is  an  excellent 
regulation,  in,  that  it  produces  low  and  uni- 
form rates,  insures  publicity,  and  does  not 
allow  of  hasty  construction.  Since  1870, 
the  State  has  resumed  its  original  policy, 
and  is  now  gradually  absorbing  the  princi- 
pal private  roads. 

France  has  adopted  mixed  principles. 
Up  to  1842,  the  railroad  system  gained  no 
marked  foothold.  At  that  date,  the  Govern- 
ment, to  encourage  private  capital,  divided 
France  into  six  geographical  divisions,  and 
handed  each  over,  for  ninety-nine  years,  to  a 
great  corporation.  A  Government  Depart- 
ment was  established,  and  the  whole  system 
has  been  built  up,  and  is  now  run  under  a  sys- 
tem of  rigid  supervision.  No  interference  with 
profit-making,  beyond  that  of  approving  all 
changes  in  the  tariff,  either  for  freight  or  pas- 
sengers, is  attempted.  The  six  original  sys- 
tems are  known  as  the  "  Old  Net- Work."  To 
induce  the  construction  of  branch  and  con- 
necting roads,  a  plan  known  as  the  "New 
Net- Work,"  was  devised.  A  guarantee  of 
interest  for  fifty  years  was  given  or.  "<>rt;un 
amounts.  The  right  of  re-purchase,  uy  the 
State,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  is  also  pro- 
vided. Over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
has  been  so  guaranteed.  A  Government 
director  sits  in  all  corporations.  The  lead- 
ing principle  is  the  absence  of  competition. 
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It  is  claimed  that  the  State  and  the  people 
are  better  served.  Amalgamation  is  recog- 
nized. All  tariffs  are  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  then  -widely  published. 

In  Germany,  as  now  constituted,  botb  pri- 
vate or  corporate  ownership,  and  that  of  the 
State,  exists  side  by  side,  but  all  are  under 
rigid  military  and  administrative  regulation 
and  supervision.  In  Prussia,  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  sole  or  chief  owner.  In  the 
other  States  of  the  Empire,  roads  have  been 
built  by  Government  subventions,  in  con- 
nection with,  as  well  as  by,  private  capital. 
The  State,  therefore,  both  owns  and  com- 
petes. The  same  principle  that  prevails  in 
France  and  Belgium,  of  requiring  publicity 
of  all  tariffs,  is  operative  in  all  the  German 
States,  as  well  as  generally  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  effect  is  the  same,  everywhere — 
a  decided  tendency  to  producing  uniformity 
of  rates.  The  Government,  as  a  competitor, 
finds  itself,  according  to  Belgian  and  Ger- 
man experience,  always  able  to  regulate,  by 
reduction  of  rates.  The  difference  of  its  po- 
sition is  so  essential  a  factor  in  the  problem, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  made  prominent. 
Capt.  W.  H.  Tyler,  R.  E.,  the  well  known 
English  Railway  Inspector — an  undisputed 
authority  on  all  matters  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice, in  connection  therewith — stated,  in  his 
evidence,  taken  by  a  joint  committee  of  Par- 
liament, in  1872,  that  the  tendency  of  State 
management  and  ownership  must  be  to  pro- 
mote the  public  convenience.  That  of  cor- 
porate or  private  management  must  be  to 
the  making  of  profit.  He  also  declared  that, 
in  his  opinion,  there  were  only  two  things 
to  be  done  in  the  future  :  either  to  let  the 
railways  manage  the  State,  or  the  State  man- 
age the  railways. 

To  proceed  with  the  present  relations  of 
Governments  to  this  system.  Russia  owns 
all  her  railways.  Their  primary  purpose  is 
military  and  strategic — to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  troops,  and  enable  the  concen- 
tration thereof,  for  purposes  of  defence  or  at- 
tack Of  course,  an  immediate  consequence 
of  their  construction,  and  the  running  of  the 
same,  is  the  large  development  of  the  coun- 
try. Since  the  accession  of  the  present  Czar, 
private  companies  have  been  allowed  to 
construct  several  important  lines. 


In  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary,  the 
railways  are  under  State  supervision,  but  it 
is  far  less  rigid  than  in  the  German  Empire. 
The  Austrian  roads  over  the  Noric,  Carnic 
and  Julian  Alps,  which  are  among  the  mar- 
vels of  engineering,  as  well  as  offering  to  the 
traveller  some  of  the  most  wondrous  moun- 
tain scenery  in  the  range  of  modern  travel, 
were  either  built  by  the  Government  directly, 
or  aided  by  large  subventions.  So  with  the 
roads  that  are  now  traversing  the  Hungarian 
and  Slavonian  provinces  or  States.  The 
latter  roads  have  been  given  to  private  corpo- 
rations, supervised  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  famous  "  Semmering"  road, 
through  Styria  and  Illyria,  over  the  Noric 
Alps,  to  Trieste  and  the  Adriatic,  was  for- 
merly operated  by  the  Government.  It  is 
now  leased  by  a  French  company,  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  One  of  the  conditions  was,  that 
the  Government  should  never  make  any 
concession  for  a  road  from  the  lower  Danube, 
through  Hungary  a,nd  Austrian  Croatia, 
to  Fiume,  a  famous  Roman  post  and  colony, 
on  the  Dalmatian  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  not 
many  miles  from  Trieste.  This  action  is  a 
grave  blunder,  and  largely  tends  to  promote 
Slavonian  disaffection  in  the  Austri?„n  Em- 
pire. Besides,  it  greatly  hinders  the  devel- 
opment of  one  of  the  finest  wheat  regions  in 
Europe. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  railway 
management.  As  in  Germany  proper,  all 
railroad  employes  are  regarded  as  Govern- 
ment officers,  and  are  under  military  disci- 
pline. In  Prussia  and  elsewhere  in  Germany 
where  its  "  blood  and  iron"  rule  prevails, 
the  conductors  and  guards  are  all  veteran 
soldiers,  generally  commissioned  officers ; 
while  down  through  every  grade  the  mili- 
tary discipline  prevails.  They  form  a  special 
corps.  So  exact  are  the  requirements,  that 
when  a  train  is  passing,  every  switchman, 
watchman,  guard  at  a  water  tank  or  gate, 
even  the  track-repairers  and  laborers,  are 
obliged  to  assume  the  position  of  "atten- 
tion," and  make  the  military  salute,  as  the 
locomotive  and  carriages  go  thundering  by. 
This  is  done,  because  their  superior  officers 
are  always  presumed  to  be  on  board.  It 
gives  an  American  a  singular  feeling  to  look 
from  the  window  of  a  flying   express   train, 
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and  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  a  standing  fig- 
ure, rigid  and  stalwart,  hand  up  to  forehead, 
erect  by  some  solitary  gate  or  tank. 
In  Austria,  the  same  code  prevails,  but  its 
enforcement  is  often  so  lax  as  to  be  a  '  mere 
burlesque ;  as,  for  instance,  when  passing 
over  some  of  the  marvellous  grades  of  the 
11  Semmering,"  you  look  out  and  see  a  fat 
peasant  woman  standing  by  the  gate  or  tank 
she  and  her  husband  attend,  and  holding, 
it  may  be,  at  a  "  present  arms,"  a  broomstick 
she  has  hastily  picked  up,  on  leaving  the 
cottage  to  attend  her  post.  Still,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Austrian  officials  are  much 
pleasanter  to  deal  with  than  are  the  Prussians, 
especially  for  a  stranger.  The  principal 
ones  all  speak  French,  and  many  of  them 
English.  They  are  decidedly  courteous. 
The  German  railway  employes  as  invari- 
ably speak  French,  and  most  of  them  English 
also,  but  they  will  not  converse  with  you 
or  answer  inquiries,  in  either  tongue.  Only 
German  is  to  be  spoken,  and  this  is  accord- 
ing to  orders.  The  Saxon  officials  are  better 
than  the  Prussians,  while  the  Bavarians 
— sometimes  called  the  German  Yankees — 
are  even  more  obliging. 

But  this  is  aside.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  the  roads  have  been  built,  as  a 
rule,  by  private  corporations,  largely  aided 
b}7-  Government  subventions.  The  State 
maintains  a  more  or  less  strict  control  over 
the  management.  Military  necessity  enters, 
largely  into  the  conditions.  In  Italy,  the 
railroad  employe  is  a  State  official,  in  a  lim- 
ited sense.  All  changes  in  the  tariff  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Government,  and  pub- 
licity of  all  rates  is  required  to  be  made.  In 
Turkey,  and  its  vassal  States  of  Servia  and 
Roumania,  the  necessities  of  their  exchequers 
have  been,  and  are,  such  as  to  require  very 
liberal  inducements  for  capitalists  to  enter 
on  the  work  of  construction.  Rut,  under- 
lying all,  the  principle  remains,  of  these 
works  being  considered  of  a  public  charac- 
ter and  proper  to  be  controlled  by  the  State. 
In  Egypt,  the  Khedive  is  the  chief  stock- 
holder. In  British  India,  private  enterprise 
having  failed  to  raise  the  capital  needed,  the 
Indian  Government  first  determined  on  guar- 
anteeing interest,  which  it  has  done,  for 
ninety-nine  years,  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
cent.     From  1849,  up  to  1872,  the   amount 


thus  guaranteed  was  £43,018,959,  or  about 
8215,094,795.  Of  this,  however,  $108,349,- 
205  has  been  repaid  out  of  the  net  earnings 
of  the  lines.  The  Government  has  a  director 
in  every  board,  and  also  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  to  purchase  the  roads  from  the 
companies,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  or  fifty 
years,  at  the  mean  value  of  the  shares  for 
the  three  previous  years,  or  of  paying  a  pro- 
portionate annuity  until  the  end  of  the  nine- 
ty-nine years  for  which  the  guarantee  is 
made  ;  at  which  time  the  works,  &c,  will 
wholly  revert  to  the  Government.  Since 
1869,  the  Indian  Government  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  direct  State  ownership  and  con- 
struction. The  vice-regal  State  has  built 
since  then,  or  has  in  process  of  construction, 
1 ,415  miles  of  road.  The  only  Japanese  road, 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  is  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  Mikado's  Government.  The 
roads  in  Australia,  as  well  as  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent,  are  under  corporate  control, 
in  the  main,  though  the  Peruvian,  Chilian, 
and  Brazilian  Governments  have  not  abdica- 
ted their  rights  of  sovereignty  altogether, 
as  is  claimed  to  be  the  case  in  the  great  An- 
glo-Saxon communities. 

All  the  leading  nations  are  debating,  with 
more  or  less  earnestness,  the  question,  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  Railway  Power  ?  But 
the  contest  progresses  more  warmly  and  goes 
more  deeply  into  the  fundamental  relations 
of  government,  as  such,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Great  Britain,  than  elsewhere.  Great 
organized  materialities  and  wealth-making 
forces,  like  the  railroad,  telegraph,  banking 
and  insurance  systems,  are  functions  of 
modern  life  and  activity,  which  stand  in  the 
attitude  of  the  toll-gatherer,  between  produ- 
cer and  consumer,  by  virtue  of  offering  facil- 
ities for  transportation,  exchange,  inter- 
communication and  prudential  guarantees. 
They  seem  to  present  subject-matter  for  the 
closest  consideration,  in  examining  the  con- 
ditions where  private  enterprise  properly  be- 
gins and  ends,  and  where  the  government 
and  community  may  property  execute,  su- 
pervise, or  wholly  control. 

In  Great  Britain,  Parliament  1ms  several 
times  undertaken  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  railroad  portion  of  this  problem.  [1  has 
solved  that  of  the   telegraph,   by   State   pur- 
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chase  and  working.  In  1840,  under  the 
Premiership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  was  appointed.  A  more 
important  committee  was  appointed  in  1844, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  sat  a  long  time,  and  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  infantile  giant.  That  com- 
mittee had  among  its  members,  the  ablest 
public  men  of  the  country.  The  report  was 
drafted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  took  broad 
ground  as  to  the  right  of  the  State 
to  control  the  great  avenues  of  inter- 
communicaion  and  transportation.  It 
confessed  that  English  statesmanship 
has  been  in  error  in  its  early  transfer 
of  the  railroad  system  to  private  enter- 
prise. But,  making  this  avowal,  it  also 
ooncluded  that  it  was  not  desiralue,  at  that 
date,  to  change  the  policy.  A  bill  was  pre- 
sented, looking  to  the  preservation  of  com- 
petition, and  the  regulation  of  amalgamation 
by  providing — 

"  1.  If,  after  21  years,  any  new  railway 
has  made  10  per  cent,  for  three  years,  Treas- 
ury may  reduce  rates,  but  are  to  guarantee 
10  per  cent.  The  revised  rates  and  the 
guarantee  to  continue  for  21  years. 

"2.  After  15  years,  Treasury  may  buy 
any  new  railway  for  25  years'  purchase  of 
the  average  annual  profits  for  the  preceding 
three  years  :  but  if  the  profits  are  less  than 
10  per  cent.,  the  amount  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration. 

"3.  No  railway  less  than  five  miles  in 
length  to  be  bought  ;  and  no  branch  to  be 
bought  without  buying  whole  railway. 

''4.  Recites  that  the  policy  of  revision  or 
purchase  is  not  to  be  prejudged  ;  and  that 
'  public  resources  '  are  not  to  be  employed  to  sustain 
undue  com}),  lition  with  independent  companies, 
and  provides  that  no  revision  or  purchase  is 
to  take  place  without  an  act  of  Parliament 
authorizing  the  guarantee  or  purchase,  and 
determining  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

The  report  of  1844  also  led  to  the  creation 
of  a  Board,  subordinate  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  report  upon  new  railway  schemes 
and  bills,  with  reference  to  their  position  and 
comparative  advantage  to  the  public,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  questions  of 
extension  of  lines,  amalgamation  and  com- 
petition This  Board  was,  however,  abolish- 
ed in  1845  owing  to  the  railway  opposition, 
the  Board  of  Trade  being  left  to  make  such 
general  regulations  as  it  might  deem  neces- 


sary. A  later  Parliamentary  Committee  did 
much  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  system 
as  a  matter  of  general  concern.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  1847,  appointing  a  "Railway 
Commission,"  consisting  of  five  members, 
with  many  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  ex- 
tinct Railway  Board.  This  body  ceased  to 
exist  in  1851.  The  revival  of  speculation 
in  railway  construction,  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Cardwell  was  made  chairman.  It  was  in  ses- 
sion a  long  time,  and  made  in  all,  five  reports, 
the  last  one  being  very  elaborate,  especially 
as  to  amalgamation  and  interchange  of  traffic. 
The  result  was  the  passage  of  a  law,  known 
in  Great  Britain  as  the  "Cardwell  Act," — 
a  very  important  one  ;  in  that  it  establishes 
these  principles  :  (1)  that  every  company 
should  be  compelled  to  afford  to  the  public, 
in  respect  both  of  goods  and  of  passengers, 
the  full  advantage  of  convenient  interchange 
from  one  system  of  railway  to  another  ;  and 
(2)  that  every  company  should  make  equal 
charges  under  the  same  circumstances. 
This  Act  is  regarded  as  faulty,  in  that  the 
remedy,  in  case  of  infraction,  lies  in  an  ap- 
peal from  the  injured  party  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  not  to  a  special  tribunal 
with  ample  powers  to  hear,  and  grant 
relief,  in  a  more  summary  manner. 
All  English  legislation  provides  for  "run- 
ning powers  ;"  that  is,  that  every  company 
or  person  should  have  the  right  to  run 
through  freight  cars  and  trains,  on  any  line, 
connecting  or  not  with  their  own,  under 
proper  regulation.  The  same  principle  has 
been  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  several 
American  States.  As  a  fact,  however,  it 
has  always  been  practically  inoperative.  The 
question  of  interest,  alone,  decides  the 
"through  rating." 

The  idea  at  the  basis  of  the  early  legisla- 
tion was,  that  the  railway  corporations 
would  be  chiefly  owners  of  the  perma- 
nent ways,  and  that  they  and  all  others 
could  and  would  be  common  carriers 
over  them.  Great  Britain  has  gone  along 
without  any  more  rigid  policy — the  discus- 
sion, in  the  meanwhile,  increasing  in  interest. 
In  1865,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  make  a  more  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
management,  condition  and  relations  of  the 
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British  railways  to  each  other,  the  public  and 
the  State.  The  report  of  this  Commission 
is  very  valuable  for  information  but  inde- 
terminate as  to  policy.  In  1872,  a  Joint 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  again  appoint- 
ed, to  inquire  into  a  scheme  of  amalgama- 
tion, which  was  being  urged  by  leading  rail- 
road men,  and  others,  and  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  divide  Great  Britain  into  about 
six  districts,  each,  as  in  France,  to  be  handed 
over  to  a  separate  corporation,  amalgamated 
from  those  now  operating  the  territory. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  is  a  very 
suggestive  document.  Inquiry  was  made 
into,  not  only  the  tendencies  to  amalgama- 
tion and  non-competition,  but,  generally, 
the  whole  matter  of  management.  The 
complaints  made  bv  those  who  were  exam- 
ined, are  of  a  similar  class  to  those  presented 
so  frequently  at  home,  during  the  last  five 
years.  Discriminating  rates,  "ring"  con- 
trol, obstacles  to  through  traffic,  by  or  over 
other  lines  and  corporations,  the  combina- 
tion of  lines  supposed  to  be  competing,  and 
the  absorption  of  the  canal  and  other  water 
routes.  In  a  number  of  instances,  also,  the 
canals  purchased  by  English  railways  have 
been  closed. 

But,  to  the  general  reader,  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  testimony  relates  to 
the  opinions  expressed  by  a  number  of 
prominent  gentlemen,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, railroad  directors  and  managers,  en- 
gineers, and  capitalists,  identified  with  this 
interest,  as  to  the  proper  relations  that 
should  exist  between  the  State  and  the  rail- 
way corporations  ;  how  far  the  matter  of  con- 
trol or  supervision  should  be  carried  ;  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  State  should  be 
interested  in  the  ownership  of  railways  ;  and 
as  to  the  benefits  or  evils  likely  to  arise  from 
the  direct  public  ownership  thereof  by  the 
Government.  It  will  surprise  most  Ameri- 
cans to  learn,  that  not  one  among  the  sev- 
eral score  of  business  men  of  great  promi- 
nence, who  were  examined,  doubted  for  a 
moment  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  become  the  owner  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem, or  any  part  thereof.  Some  of  them 
(not  a  majority)  doubted  the  expediency  of 
taking  such  action.  There  was  not  a  dissen- 
tient to  the  proposition,  that  it  was  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty  of  Government,    to 


institute  a  more  immediate  control  over  the 
railways  than  that  now  existing.  The  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  such  power,  as  well  as 
the  methods  to  be  employed,  was,  of  course, 
a  matter  on  which  diverse  opinions  existed. 
A-  brief  resume  of  the  views  expressed  on 
these  topics,  by  the  leading  witnesses,  will 
be  of  value  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  C.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  testified  at  length  as 
to  the  evils  of  which  business  men  com- 
plained. But  passing  that  portion  by,  and 
coming  to  the  more  general  issues.  Mr.  Clark 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  railway  sys- 
tem was  properly  controllable  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  State  ;  equal  or  equitable  charges 
would,  he  believed,  be  among  the  earliest 
results.  In  response  to  a  question,  Mr.  Clark 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Government  own- 
ership and  management  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical than  that  of  the  present  corpora- 
tions. He  instanced  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment as  an  illustration  of  State  efficiency  and 
economy.  In  his  judgment,  the  danger  from 
political  influence  and  patronage  would  not 
be  nearly  as  great  as  is  apprehended.  The 
work  requires  special  training,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  the  nature  of  the  functions 
exercised  by  a  railway  department  mustsepa- 
arate  it  from  such  active  political  control  as 
is  now  feared.  The  following  questions  and 
answers  illustrate  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Mr.  Clark  : 

•'Supposing  that  the  State  go*:  the  rail- 
ways, how  would  you  look  for  protection  for 
facilities  for  goods? 

"We  have  seen  the  action  of  the  State 
with  regard  to  the  Post-Office  and  telegraph 
system,  and  certainly  from  what  I  have  seen, 
especially  as  to  the  telegraph  department,  I 
have  no  fear  as  to  the  Government  providing 
proper  facilities  for  the  traffic. 

"Supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  tele- 
graph had  remained  in  the  hands  of  private 
companies,  do  not  you  think  now  that  they 
would  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  give 
greatly  extended  facilities  ? 

"No  doubt  they  might  probably  have  seen 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  given  ex- 
tended facilities,  but  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  facilities  the  Government  have 
given  us. 

"Do  you  think  the  same  reasons  would 
apply  in  the  case  of  railways  ? 

"  Perhaps  not  quite  so  speedily,  but  as 
soon  as  the  Government  were  able  to  organ- 
ize their  staff." 
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Mr.  Clark  added  that,  under  State  admin- 
istration, economically  executed,  a  great  re- 
duction of  rates  would  follow,  and  the  traffic 
would  he  enormously  increased.  He  com- 
pared corporation  control  with  that  Of  the 
State.  The  latter  would  he  most  advanta- 
geous, "because  it  would  aholish  wasteful 
rivalry,  consolidate  rolling  stock,  do  away 
with  large  expenditures  for  buildings,  cen- 
tralizing the  machine  shops,  etc.  In  his 
opinion,  the  management  of  great  operations 
by  a  private  firm,  when  practicable,  was  the 
most  economical.  Amalgamation  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  State  control. 

Mr.  J.  Patterson,  a  leading  commission 
merchant,  of  Liverpool,  with  several  other 
persons  from  the  same  port,  coincided  with 
Mr.  Clark's  views.  Lieut.-Col.  Gambell,  a 
wealthy  iron  manufacturer,  of  Helen,  near 
Liverpool,  was  opposed  to  State  ownership, 
but  thought  the  Government  should  legislate 
for  the  relief  of  towns  and  persons,  from 
unequal  treatment  by  the  companies. 

Sir  William  Wright,  President  of  the  Hull 
Dock  Company,  a  prominent  capitalist,  and 
a  man  of  recognized  administrative  skill, 
gave  his  views  at  great  length,  He  desired 
to  see  the  State  master  of  all  the  railways, 
under  the  direction  of  a  department,  the 
chief  of  which  should  sit  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
"Raihnaster-General."  The  State  should 
control  on  the  same  principle  that  it  now 
does  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems.  He 
favored  a  large  scheme  of  amalgamation,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  better  than  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  would,  in  the  end,  facilitate 
transfer  to  the  State.  As  to  the  effect  of 
State  ownership,  in  the  matter  of  influence, 
Sir  Wm.  Wright  declUred  that  the  present 
Parliamentary  influence  of  the  railways  was 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  with  State 
control.  There  was  no  serious  objection  to 
the  chief  being  a  party  minister — the  staff 
would  be  permanent.  In  his  opinion,  one 
town  would  not  be  favored  over  another  for 
party  reasons.  Public  opinion,  in  a  repre- 
sentative government,  has,  in  the  end,  al- 
ways put  down  favoritism.  The  Prussian 
State  roads  are  well  worked.  The  system 
secures  administrative  efficiency  and  unity, 
and  the  economy  is  very  great.  The  com- 
plexity of  interest  involved   is  no  barrier  to 


the  operation  by  the  State.  Officials  would 
not  work  less  for  the  State ;  in  fact,  their 
positions  being  more  secure,  there  would  be 
more  esprit.  Shareholders  have  little  influ- 
ence under  present  conditions.  They  seldom 
know  and  cannot  correct  evils.  A  State 
railway  official  could  not  use  his  position  any 
more  wrongfully  than  one  in  the  Postoffice. 
There  are  too  many  vigilant  eyes  on  the 
watch.  Competition  is  no  safe -guard.  The 
State,  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  should 
work  both  for  revenue  and  public  benefit. 
The  first  is  the  chief,  and  usually  the  only 
aim  of  the  corporate  system.  As  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  roads,  it  could  be  readily  made. 
A  valuation  of  the  roads  once  effected,  the 
shareholders  could  receive  long  time  Gov- 
erhment  debentures  or  consols,  instead  of 
those  of  the  railways  they  now  hold.  The 
Governments  of  Prussia,  Russia  and  Switzer- 
land are  owners  of  their  railway  systems  and 
work  them  profitably. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson,  a  leading  canal  manager, 
favored  the  appointment  of  a  Government 
Tribunal  of  Transportation  and  Inter-Com- 
munication. Mr.  T.  Pitts,  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Plymouth  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
favored  a  plan  of  general  amalgamation,  with 
with  a  Government  Arbitration  Board,  Mr. 
J.  Elliott,  Civil  Engineer,  Southampton,  op- 
posed amalgamation  because,  if  successful,  it 
would  make  State  control  more  difficult  to 
obtain. 

The  views  entertained  by  leading  railway 
managers  and  directors  must  be  of  value  in 
this  connection.  From  a  number  of  others, 
the  following  representative  men  have  been 
selected :  Mr.  Boughton,  General  Manager 
of  the  Mid-Wales  R.  W. ;  Wm.  Phillips  Price, 
M.  P.,  for  Gloucester,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  ;  Sir  E.  W. 
Watkins,  well  known  in  the  United  States  as 
connected  with  the  Erie  Railway  and  its  un- 
fortunate English  bondholders  ;  Mr.  H.  S. 
'  Thompson,  President  of  the  Northeastern 
R.  W.  Company  ;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Parkes,  for 
many  years  past  the  most  prominent  Parlia- 
mentary agent  or  attorney  employed  by  the 
railway  companies. 

Mr.  Boughton  was  emphatic  in  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  Railway  Tribunal, 
which  should  take  cognizance  of  the  tariff 
rates  and  fares,  company  disputes,  the  viola- 
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tion  of  "  running  powers,"  through-rating 
and  carriages,  with  power  to  revise  any  rate 
or  settle  other  grievances.  He  favored  amal- 
gamation on  some  general  plan  ;  thought  all 
roads  ought  to  have  been  constructed  accord- 
ing to  plans  previously  prepared  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  considers  that  money  has  been 
wasted  because  of  the  State's  failure  in  this 
respect,  and  thinks  a  remedy  can  be  found  in 
the  future  by  combining  competition  and 
State  control.  There  should  be  a  Govern- 
ment  Department  as  well  as  Tribunal. 
It  should  embrace  permanent  and  change- 
able membership,  so  as  to  have  expe- 
rience and  progress  combined.  It  should 
embrace  legal  and  engineering  talent  with  a 
representative  of  the  administrative  body  or 
directory.  The  Minister  should  be  responsi- 
ble to  Parliament,  and  annual  reports  should 
be  made.  Perhaps,  appeals  might  lie  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  the  Tribunal.  He  did 
not  support  State  ownership;  and  favored 
the  proposed  amalgamation  by  districts.  The 
companies  would  be  few  in  number — an  eco- 
nomic advantage.  The  Government  should 
have  the  power  to  make  the  railways  public 
highways  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Parkes  also  favored  the  establishment 
of  a  tribunal  to  revise  rat  -s  and  settle  rail- 
way disputes.  He  thought  the  amalgama- 
tion of  large  companies  was  not  economical.' 
That  of  small  companies  was.  It  would  be 
wise  to  hand  over  to  large*  companies  the 
management  of  all  roads  in  any  defined  and 
related  geographical  section.  The  tendency 
is  to  .State  control. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Price,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  result  of  exclusive  private  enter- 
prise and  non-interference  by  the  State,  is 
confusion  and  chaos.  One  remedy  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  administrations.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  the  State.  He  thinks 
the  difficulties  of  State  control  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. The  rate  question  is  the  worst. 
Uniform  rates  are  feasible  only  under  State 
control.  The  present  system  is  commercial 
in  character,  and  run  for  purposes  of  profit- 
making.  Mr.  Price  believed  that  one  great 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  by  the  State 
would  be  in  securing  the  services  of  proper 
persons.  Statesmen  and  merchants  are  dif- 
ferently trained.     That  once  secured,  State 


control  would  not  be  difficult.  He  supported 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  which  he 
would  give  great  powers,  because  Parliament 
has  parted  with  what  he  deems  Imperial 
concerns, — -the  highways  which  belong  to 
the  whole  country.  It  would  prevent  abuses 
and  would  not  make  serious  blunders.  A 
Government  Director  would  be  esteemed  a 
spy  in  any  corporate  board.  The  object 
should  be,  not  to  punish  the  dividend — i.  e., 
the.  stockholder — tor  misconduct,  but  the 
management — i.  e.,  the  directors.  Such  a 
tribunal  ought  to  have  the  usual  powers  to 
punish  persons  for  contempt.  He  believed 
general  amalgamation  would  facilitate  State 
control.  It  would  be  a  process  of  absorption. 
Sir  E.  W.  Watkins  desired  Parliament  to 
arrange  and  enforce  "  running."  or  through 
rates.  All  questions  arising  therefrom,  and 
all  other  of  an  inter-road  character,  should 
be  left  for  settlement  by  a  railway  tribunal. 
He  regarded  unconditional  amalgamation  as 
an  evil ;  was  opposed  to  direct  control  or 
ownership  by  the  State.  Competition  could 
be  maintained  by  a  system  of  grouping. 
Parliament  should  refuse  to  amalgamate  iwo 
roads  going  to  the  same  important  points,  or 
amalgamating  them,  allow  a  third  road  to  run 
over  both,  fixing  either  their  own  rates,  or 
having  them  made  by  the  railway  tribunal. 
Such  a  court  should  have  both  government 
and  corporation  members.  The  latter  should 
elect  a  majority,  and  the  government  appoint 
a  minority .  He  would  not  object  to  its  having 
a  majority.  Through  rates  should  be  fixed 
by  joint  arrangement  between  Parliament  and 
companies.  The  court  or  board  to  settle 
working  disputes,  should  have  no  power 
over  issues  between  the  citizen  and  compa- 
nies. The  public  should  have  ample  pro- 
tection and  recourse  in  some  other  court. 
As  a  citizen  and  politician  -■  E.  W.  Wat- 
kins  said  he  was  opposed  to  Si  ite  purchase  ; 
as  a  railway  shareholder,  he  favored  it  very 
much.     It   would   make    bis  by  move 

valuable,  by  ensuring  him  fixed  dividends. 
Shareholders  would  get  a  good  price,  and 
the  State  would  take  the  v,  >le  risk.  An 
extravagant  price  would  certainly  be  paid. 
As  to  amalgamation,  he  believed  it  would 
make  State  purchase  less  possible.  Only 
connecting  lines,  he  thou.;!)!,  should  have 
"  running  powers." 
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Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  thought  that  public 
opinion  was  a  great  check  to  abuses,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  General  Post-Office.  Large 
companies  were  more  economic.  He  did  not 
regard  competition  as  a  competent  factor. 
Compulsory  "  running  powers  "  do  not  work 
well.  Believed  State  ownership  would  be 
very  bad,  politically  ;  not  efficient  in  a  com- 
mercial sense.  Had  never  considered  the 
probable  effects  to  result  from  a  State  owner- 
ship of  the  permanent  way,  allowing  all 
private  parties  to  operate  or  run  over  them, 
under  protective  regulations.  Had  only 
looked  at  the  question  from  the  carrier  point 
of  view.  The  original  idea  was  that  certain 
companies  should  make  the  roadway,  and 
the  public  should  use  them.  It  had  never 
worked.     Parliament  can  regulate. 

The  opinions  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Tyler,  R.  E., 
carry  with  them  great  weight.  All  students 
and  observers  of  the  railway  system  consider 
him  an  authority,  even  when  disagreeing 
with  his  conclusions.  Capt.  Tyler  filed  a 
valuable  report  with  the  committee  and  dis- 
cussed, in  excenso,  the  several  questions  be- 
fore them.  He  believed  the  official  publica- 
tion of  all  tariffs  would  be  desirable,  as 
would  also  an  effective  system  of  ' '  running 
powers  "  and  interchange  of  traffic.  To  put 
such  matters  in  operation,  a  tribunal  would 
be  necessary.  The  better  such  machinery 
worked,  the  less  it  would  have  to  do.  Com- 
petition must  die  a  natural  death.  The 
larger  systems  work  best,  but  they  get 
wooden.  The  roads  will  amalgamate  whether 
Parliament  opposes  or  not.  Capt.  Tyler 
does  not  believe  State  control  would  provide 
uniformity  of  rates.  This  must  be  regu- 
lated to  some  extent  on  commercial  princi- 
ples, distance,  etc.  He  would  make  the 
railway  council,  or  department  suggested, 
very  independent  in  character.  There 
would  of  course  be  a  presiding  cabinet  min- 
ister, but  his  party  feelings  would  be  of 
little  account  in  deciding  any  policy.  The 
political  head  could  not  be  held  as  respon- 
sible, as  in  other  departments  ;  his  action 
would,  of  necessity,  be  so  much  restricted 
by  the  dependence  in  which  he  would  be 
placed,  as  regards  the  permanent  adminis- 
trative council  and  staff.     In  the  manage- 


ment, suggestions,  and  plans  relating  to 
termini,  stations,  fares,  extensions,  new  lines, 
&c.,  would  necessarily  come  from  below,  not 
from  above.  The  decision  would,  undoubt- 
edly, be  made  on  the  report  of  experts — 
men  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  party 
affiliations.  The  process  would  be  from  line 
officials  through  district  councils,  to  the  gen- 
eral council,  then  through  the  executive 
committee,  to  the  Cabinet  minister.  Besides, 
Parliamentary  inquiry  and  reports  would  be 
operative  checks.  The  State  could  so  reduce 
rates  and  extend  facilities  as  to  enable  Great 
Britain,  says  Capt.  Tyler,  to  successfully 
compete  with  all  other  countries.  The  indefi- 
nite extension  of  her  commerce  that  could 
result,  would  be  the  greatest  advantage  to 
be  gained.  He  was  decided  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  political  influence  of 
one  great,  or  several  large,  railway  compa- 
nies, was  greater  and  more  detrimental  than 
what  would  follow  the  Government  system. 
The  question  of  patronage  is  not  a  danger- 
ous one.  Railway  work  is  hard  work  in  all 
its  branches.  Men  require  to  be  trained 
thereto.  They  must  go  through  the  mill. 
Only  competent  persons  could  safely  be  se- 
lected. He  did  not  believe  the  Civil  Service 
system  would  work  in  connection  with,  rail- 
ways. Competition  might  possibly  work  as 
between  grades  and  classes  of  employes, 
such  as  station-masters  and  book-keepers, 
&c,  but  not  as'  between  them  and  certain 
outsiders.  Equal  rates  would  be  impracti- 
cable. He  had  considered,  to  some  extent, 
the  method  of  purchase,  and  thought  it 
could  be  by  bonds  based  on  the  security  of 
the  roads  and  their  earnings— not  on  the 
general  faith  and  security  of  the  country. 
In  buying  the  roads,  the  specific  security  to 
the  corporate  owners,  should  be  the  roads 
themselves. 

These  views  are  of  importance,  as  it  is  safe 
to  believe  if  the  experiment  is  inaugurated 
by  the  British  during  Capt.  Tyler's  active 
life,  that  he  will  be  made,  as  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  was,  at  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs, 
the  organizing  and  executive  chief  of  the  new 
railway  department. 

With  regard  to  the  United  States,  the  con- 
ditions are  different.  The  discussion  has 
not   yet    crystalized    to    anything  like  the 
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extent  it  is  seen  to  have  done  in  Great  Britain. 
A  large  majority  of  the  States  make  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  subject  matter  of  pri- 
vate "  corporations,"  railroads  or  otherwise, 
or  only  provide  that  special  laws  shall  not 
he  made  for  their  incorporation.  These  are 
Kentucky,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  New  York,  Louisiana,  Kan- 
sas, Nevada,  Oregon,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  Massachusetts,  Missis- 
sippi, Minnesota,  Michigan,  California,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Vermont,  Florida  and  Ohio.  In  the 
older  States,  except  Maryland  and  Georgia, 
there  are  no  provisions  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, except  general  declarations  that  monop- 
olies are  injurious  to  the  people,  and  that  pri- 
vate property  must  not  be  taken  for  use  by 
corporations,  etc.,  without  compensation  to 
be  determined  by  a  jury.  In  most  of  the 
"  public  land"  States,  their  constitutions 
forbid  the  loaning  of  the  State  credit  to 
works  of  internal  improvements,  banks,  etc. 
In  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina, 
among  others,  provision  is  made  for  the  use 
of  such  credit  under  stated  conditions. 

Of  the  other  States,  the  Constitution  of 
Georgia  provides  that  the  Legislature  may 
grant  private  charters,  and  that  the  State 
may  also  make  loans  in  aid  of  railroad  con- 
struction, or  build  such  road  itself.  The 
State  is  to  have  a  first  lien,  except  as  to  la- 
bor due  and  unpaid,  on  all  the  property  in- 
terested. 

Maryland,  having  largely  aided  the  con- 
struction of  both  railways  and  canals,  pro- 
vides by  the  Constitution  for  a  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  State 
Comptroller  and  the  Treasurer.  This  Board 
votes  the  stock  owned  by  the  State  in 
the  several  corporations  ;  all  tolls  and 
rates  are  to  be  submitted  to  its  approval, 
and  it  also  appoints  the  State  Directors  for 
each  corporation.  The  State  has  parted  with 
its  stock  and  direct  interest  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway,  and  now  controls  only  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake,  and  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide 
Water,  Canals. 

The  remaining  States  have  made,  within 
a  few  years,  (from  1870  down)  stringent  con- 


stitutional declarations  of  the  power  of  the 
State  to  control  and  supervise  the  railroads 
within  their  own  borders.  Before,  however, 
the  tendency  to  exercise  more  or  less  posi- 
tive powers  over  the  transportation  system 
had  assumed  this  form,  several  States  had 
partially  exercised  some  of  those  general 
powers  of  sovereignty,  which  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  apply  to  these  corporations 
in  their  public  character.  New  York,  in 
1855,  appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Its  first  report  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
yet  made  on  the  subject.  Laws  have  been 
passed  fixing  maximum  rates  for  passenger 
traffic,  and  the  corporations  are  required  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  State  Engineer. 
Pennsylvania  has  always  required,  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  annual  reports  as  to  ton- 
nage, receipts,  etc.,  to  be  "made  to  the  State 
by  the  various  railroads.  Ohio  provided,  in 
1867,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner 
to  inspect  roads  as  to  their  safety,  investi- 
gate complaints,  enforce  the  railroad  laws, 
compel  reports  from  the  companies,  and  to 
make  one  annually.  Under  a  'law  of  1873, 
Ohio  also  exercises  the  power  to  revise  and 
limit  rates.  Massachusetts  first  appointed 
Commissioners  in  1869,  with  general  powers 
to  inspect  and  report,  which  they  do  annu- 
ally. They  have  no  power  to  enforce  de- 
cisions, but  do  act  very  much  as  a  board  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  might  deem 
necessary  and  proper,  by  publishing  them. 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Vermont, 
have  also  appointed  Commissioners  with 
limited  powers  to  examine  roads,  and  to  re- 
quire and  make  reports. 

Since  1870,  under  general  powers,  or  de- 
rived from  new  and  specific  provisions,  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
West  Virginia  and  Nebraska,  have  appointed 
Commissioners  or  other  officers,  to  enforce 
laws,  more  or  less  stringent,  which  have 
been  adopted.  The  power  to  make,  revise 
or  regulate  the  rates  of  freight  and  travel,  to 
require  publicity  of  accounts,  inspection  of 
roads,  &c,  &c,  is  granted  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  several  States.  Min- 
nesota first  appointed,  in  1871,  one  Commis- 
sioner; in  1873,  three  were  appointed.  In 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  the  number  is  the 
same.  In  Nebraska,  the  incumbent  is  not 
yet  named. 
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The  character  of  recent  constitutional  re- 
quirements can  be  seen  from  the  following 
summary  of  the  railroad  article  in  the  new 
Constitution  of  Illinois,  which  is  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Western  agitation  over  the  regu- 
lation of  transportation  companies.  It  re- 
quires : 

First.  That  every  railroad  company  doing 
business  in  the  State  shall  maintain  a  public 
office  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  where 
stock  books  and  other  important  records  shall 
be  kept  for  public  inspection. 

Second.  That  ' '  the  rolling  stock  and  other 
movable  property  belonging  to  any  company 
shall  be  liable  to  execution  and  sale  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  private  property  of  in- 
dividuals." 

Third.  That  ' '  no  railroad  company  shall 
consolidate  its  stock,  property  or  franchises 
with  any  other  railroad  corporation  using  a 
parallel  or  competing  line  ;"  and  in  no  case 
whatever,  except  upon  public  notice  given, 
of  at  least  sixty  days,  to  all  stockholders,  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Fourth.  That  a  majority  of  the  directors  of 
any  railroad  shall  be  citizens  and  residents 
of  the  State. 

Fifth.  That.ail  railroads  of  the  State  shall  be 
considered  highways,  and  free  to  all  persons 
for  the  transportation  of  their  persons  and 
property,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law;  and  ' '  that  the  General  As- 
sembly shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  laws  es- 
tablishing reasonable  maximum  rates  of 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freight  on  the  different  railroads  of  the 
State." 

Sixth.  That  "  no  corporation  shall  issue 
any  stock  or  bonds,  except  for  money,  labor 
or  property  actually  received,  and  applied 
to  the  purposes  for  which  such  corporation 
was  created;"  that  "  all  stock  dividends 
and  other  fictitious  increase  of  the  capital 
stock  or  indebtedness  of  any  such  corporation 
shall  be  void;  "  and  that  "the  capital  stock 
of  no  road  shall  be  increased  for  any  purpose, 
except  upon  giving  sixty  days'  notice  in  such 
manner  as  may  he  prescribed." 

t,th.  That  "the  General  Assembly 
shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  pre- 
vent u.'i  just  discrimination  and  extortion  in 
the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  on 
the  different  railroads  in  the  State,  and  en- 
force such  laws  by  adequate  penalties  to  the 
•i',  if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  of  for- 
feiture of  property  and  franchises." 

Eighth.  That  "the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  shall  never  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  taking,  by  the  General 
Assembly,  of  the  property  and  franchises  of 
incorporated  companies  already  organized, 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  public  necessity 


the  same  as  of  individuals  ;"  and  that  the 
"right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  held  invio- 
late in  all  trials  of  claims  for  compensation, 
when,  in  the  exercise  of  said  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  any  incorporated  company 
shall  be  interested  either  for  or  against  the 
the  exercise  of  such  right." 

The  provisions  of  the  West  Virginia  Con- 
stitution of  1872,  are  somewhat  similar  ia 
form  and  spirit.  They  provide,  however,  that 
the  Legislature  may  allow  of  the  consolidation 
or  leasing  of  roads  whose  character  are  indi- 
cated in  the  fourth  section  of  the  above. 
The  new  Constitution  of  Nebraska  prohibits 
subscriptions  by  municipalities  to  railroads, 
but  allows  donations  of  money  when  sanc- 
tioned by  a  majority  vote  ;  confers  on  the 
Legislature  large  powers  over  railroad  man- 
agement; declares  railroads  to  be  public 
highways,  and  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  maximum  rates  of  freight  and  transpor- 
tation. 

The  new  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
contains  stringent  provisions  relative  to 
railroads  and  their  incorporation.  But  these 
provisions  are  aimed  at  the  corruption  which 
has  characterized  legislative  dealing  with 
the  corporations,  and  are  designed  chiefly  to 
restrain  in  that  direction.  Charters  are  to 
be  rigidly  limited  in  provisions,  and  forfeit- 
ures are  to  be  enforced.  In  this  sense  the 
most  ample  sovereignty  is  proclaimed.  The 
railroads  are  denned  as  public  highways,  and 
their  operators  subject  to  the  common  law  re- 
quirement of  "  reasonable  "  rates  as  "com- 
mon carriers." 

A  new  Constitution  is  pending  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  with  every  probability,  at  the 
present  writing,  of  being  adopted.  It  is 
in  many  respects  a  remarkable  instrument ; 
especially  in  the  restraining  character  of 
many  sections.  As  an  effort  to  embody  sov- 
ereignty over  the  franchises  created  by  the 
States,  without  interfering  with  the  admin- 
istrative and  business  details  thereof,  it  is 
doubtless  the  most  pronounced  effort  yet 
made  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  "  Bill  of  Rights,"  sections  are  in- 
corporated declaring  that  no  private  property 
can  be  taken  for  public  use  without  compen- 
sation, to  be  ascertained  by  a  jury  or  board 
of  commissioners,  and  the  section  proceeds 
to    declare  "  that    whenever    an   attempt   is 
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made  to  take  private  property  for  a  use 
alleged  to  be  public,  the  question  whether 
the  contemplated  use  be  really  public,  shall 
be  a  judicial  question,  and  as  such  judicially 
determined,  without  regard  to  any  legisla- 
tive assertion  that  the  use  is  public."  It  is 
also  provided  that  the  fee  of  land  taken  for 
railroad  tracks,  without  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof,  shall  remain  in  such  owner,  subject 
to  the  use  for  which  it  is  taken. 

The  article  on  "corporations"  provides  as 
to  "  railroads"  — 

That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  charge  (ex- 
cept as  to  special  excursion  or  commutation 
tickets)  for  freight  or  passengers  a  greater 
amount  for  the  transportation  of  the  same  for 
a  less  distance  than  the  amount  charged  for 
any  greater  distance,  and  suitable  laws  shall 
be  passed  to  enforce  this. 

That  any  properly  organized  corporation 
shall  have  tbe  right  to  construct  roads  from 
and  to  any  point  in  the  State,  and  to  connect 
at  the  State  line  with  other  roads  ;  also  to 
"intersect,  connect  with,  or  cross  any  other 
railroad,  and  shall  receive  and  transport  each 
the  other's  passengers,  tonnage  and  cars, 
loaded  or  empty,  without  delay  or  discrim- 
ination." That  all  railroads  shall  be  con- 
sidered public  highways,  and  all  companies 
"common  carriers."  That  laws  shall  be 
passed  establishing  reasonable  maximum 
rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight,  and  the  same  may 
be  enforced  by  adequate  penalties. 

The  same  provisions  in  substance  that  are 
•mbodied  in  the  Illinois  Constitution,  relative 
to  the  State  officers  of  operating  railroads, 
public  access  to  stock  books,  reports  to  State 
auditor,  etc  ,  are  repeated  in  the  new  Missouri 
instrument.  Also,  to  the  liability  of  seizure 
of  rolling  stock  for  debt  ;  non-consolidation 
of  competing   or  parallel  roads. 

Other  sections  maintain  State  control  over 
roads  which,  though  incorporated  originally 
by  the  State,  have  been  sold  or  leased  to 
i  corporation  in  some  other  State  ;  provide 
,hat  no  retrospective  law  for  the  benefit  of  a 
•ailroad  or  other  corporation,  shall  be  passed; 
hat  existing  roads  shall  not  benefit  by  future 
egislation,  exoept  on  condition  of  accepting 
II  constitutional  provisions  applicable  to 
ailroads. 
20  r 


Additional  sections  provide  that  no  rail- 
road director,  officer,  agent,  or  employe1, 
shall  be  interested  in  any  manner  in  the 
furnishing  of  materials  and  supplies,  or  in 
the  business  of  a  common  carrier,  either  of 
freight  or  passengers,  over  the  lines  where- 
with they  are  connected.  Discriminating 
charges  are  not  to  be  made  either  to  com- 
panies or  individuals,  by  abatement  or  draw- 
back, and  penalties  may  be  levied  against  all 
parties  violating  these  provisions. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  legislative  article,  pro- 
visions are  inserted,  designed  to  materially 
restrict  the  operations  of  the  railroad  or  cor- 
poration lobbies  whose  influence  has  been 
found,  so  pernicious.  The  provisions  pro- 
hibit the  Legislature  from  giving,  lend- 
ing, or  pledging,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
the  credit  of  the  State  to  any  corporation, 
municipal  or  otherwise  ;  to  grant  money  or 
other  thing  of  public  value  ;  or  to  authorize 
any  municipal  corporation  to  do  any  of  the 
acts  which  itself  is  prohibited  from  doing,  or 
to  allow  of  the  same  becoming  a  stockholder 
in  any  road  or  other  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion. It  is  also  prohibited  from  subscribing, 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  to  any  such  stock, 
except  to  secure  loans  heretofore  made  ;  it 
may  not  release,  or  alienate,  or  change  the 
terms  of  any  lien  now  held  by  any  railroad  ; 
nor  has  it  any  power  to  release  or  extinguish 
any  obligation  or  debt  due  the  State  hy  any 
corporation  theretofore  organized. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  in  Alabama 
had  before  it,  and  finally  adopted,  an  article 
on  "corporations,"  the  sections  of  which, 
in  relation  to  railroads,  declare  that  all  such 
corporations  are  common  carriers,  and  an 
roads  and  canals  to  be  public  highways. 
Authority  for  all  corporations  under  general 
laws  to  construct  roads  in  the  State,  to  and 
from  any  competing  points.  The  Legislature 
is  directed  to  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and 
prevent  unjust  discriminations.  The  issu- 
ing of  free  passes  to  members  of  the  State 
Government  or  Legislature  in  any  form  is 
prohibited.  Provisions  are  also  embraced 
prohibiting  the  issuing  of  fictitious  stock,  or 
of  any  such  evidences  of  indebtedness  or 
capital,  except  for  value  received  and  labor 
done. 

This  summary  completes  the  statement  of 
the  attitude  assumed   by  the   several  States 
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towards  the  railway  system.  It  will  be  seen 
that  they  run  the  gamut  of  nearly  every  step 
short  of  the  final  ones — direct  State  supervi- 
sion; direct  control  by  State  ownership.  Mas- 
sachusetts stands  at  one  end  of  the  first 
positive  policy  :  and  Missouri  now  seems  to 
be  at  the  other  and  affirmative  terminus  of 
the  same  course.  The  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners of  the  first-named  State  seem  to  be 
united,  judging  by  their  reports  and  the 
more  liberal  utterance  of  their  chairman, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  the  conviction 
that  under  present  conditions,  the  best  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  such  a  board  as 
their  own,  who  occupy  towards  the  public 
and  the  roailroads  a  position  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  filled  by  courts  of  conciliation,  as 
they  are  now  organized  in  England  and  some 
other  countries  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  labor  and  capital.  Mr.  Adams  is 
very  sure  that  in  a  State  where  the  railroad 
stock  is  largely  owned  by  resident  investors, 
and  the  directory  are  therefore  more  or  less 
controlled  by  the  sentiment  around  them, 
that  the  creation  and  direction  of  public 
opinion  by  such  a  State  Board,  will  in  nearly 
every  instance  be  sufficent  to  remove  evils 
and  settle  disputes  on  the  side  of  equity. 
He  makes  for  this  metbod  the  claim  that  it 
is  more  American  and  democratic  than  any 
policy  of  force,  and  points  to  the  strange  and 
new  conditions  which  the  railroad  system 
necessarily  creates,  as  requiring  for  the 
present,  at  least,  a  wise  tentativeness  in  deal- 
ing therewith. 

Next  to  the  practical  results  of  such  a 
course  as  is  pursued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Commission — which  Mr.  Adams  claims  has 
worked  effectively,  in  every  instance — will 
follow  the  conclusions  it  has  heretofore  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  ultimate  consequences.  The 
theory  has  been  advanced,  in  their  reports, 
that  a  "natural  law  of  political  evolution, 
governing  transportation  by  rail,  may 
now  be  formulated."  This  theory  assumes 
that  the  European  practice,  of  control 
through  State  ownership,  is  the  final  result 
of  "  natural  law."  To  reach  it,  the  follow- 
ing evolutionary  phases  are  to  be  passed 
tb rough : 

1.  Non-interference  by  Government,  and 
the  regulation  of  traffic  by  private  competi- 
tion and  public  demands. 


2.  The  enforcement  or  regulation  of  com- 
petition, by  legislative  interference. 

3.  Placing  the  roads  under  complete 
Executive  supervision,  as,  for  instance,  in 
France. 

4.  The  partial  ownership  of  roads  by  the 
State,  and  its  consequent  appearance  as 
competitor  and  regulator,  as  in  Belgium. 

5.  State  ownership  and  management,  as 
in  Prussia. 

The  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commissioners  * 
take  exception  to  these  conclusions,  as  not 
applicable  to  America.  As  they  have  had  a 
marked  experience,  the  views  expressed  are 
worthy  recapitulation.  Their  general  con- 
clusions are  : 

That  the  public  character  of  railways  is 
fully  established. 

That  the  consequent  right,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  control,  are  nowhere  in  doubt. 

That  control  is  demanded  by  the  public 
interests,  in  the  interests  of  capital,  also, 
and  that  the  necessity  for  control  is  a  growing 
one. 

Tbe  question  of  methods  is  then  one  of 
kind  and  degree.  Early  legislation  has  been 
inadequate ;  not  sufficiently  protecting  the 
public  ;  and  it  has  been  too  special  in  its 
character.  Remedial  measures  are  needed  ; 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Wisconsin 
Board,  State  ownership  is  wholly  inapplica- 
ble. Competition  may  yet  be  preserved  and 
maintained.  Water  routes  may  be  made 
permanent,  through  but  partial  restraint. 
State  supervision  is  as  yet  tentative  in  cbar- 
acter,  and  should  be  more  fully  tested.  The 
aim  "should  be  to  leave  *  *  tbe  largest 
freedom  of  action,  compatible  with  a  proper 
security  of  the  public  interests." 

Wholesome  restraints  may  be  enforced  by 
general  enactments  that  look  to — 

Regulating  railway  charges,  by  establish- 
ing a  maximum  limitation  of  rates,  or  by 
fixing  one  of  profits.  Cheap  fares  are  re- 
garded with  favor,  and  the  power  to  revise 
freight  tariffs  is  deemed  essential. 

Opinion  seems  adverse  to  the  limitation  of 
profits,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to 
covering  up  of  real  profits,  remove  an 
incentive  to  economy,  encourage  tbe  in- 
crease of  capital   stock,    and   that,    in  any 

♦Report,  1874. 
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event,  such,  limitation  would  become,  at  last, 
a  tax  on  productive  industry. 

A  great  advantage  would  be  gained  by  re- 
quiring trie  publicity  of  all  rates  of  freight ; 
securing  greater  stability,  uniformity  in 
classification,  and  timely  notice  of  changes. 
An  interchange  of  traffic,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  unjust  discrimination,  would  be  of 
great  utility.  The  State  may,  also,  properly 
require  punctuality  in  the  running  of  trains, 
rigid  inspection  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, sharper  police  requirements,  a  uniform 
and  public  method  of  keeping  railway  ac- 
counts, full  and  more  frequent  reports,  the 
publicity  of  contracts,  and  distinct  limita- 
tions upon  corporate  powers,  such  as  expe- 
rience has,  or  may  hereafter,  determine  to 
be  necessary. 

Having  thus  completed  a  review  of  the 
special  position  assumed  by  some  of  the 
States,  and  the  more  general  attitude,  borne 
by  all,  towards  the  railway  system  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
close  this  paper  without  some  reference  to 
the  positions  assumed  in  Congress,  and  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to 
the  Constitutional  powers  possessed  by  the 
General  Government  over  the  regulation  of 
inter-State  commerce,  as  well  as  postal  and 
military  communication  between  them. 

The  interpretation  placed  upon  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States, 
as  well  as  to  establish  postal  and  military 
roads,  by  the  political  school  that  advocates 
State  Sovereignty,  is  well  understood.  As 
to  first  object,  it  is  interpreted  only  to  mean 
commerce  in  the  sense  of  materials,  not  as 
to  the  means  or  methods  of  traffic  and  inter- 
change. So  far  as  it  relates  to  means  of  com- 
mercial inter-communication  and  transporta- 
tion, it  is  claimed  as  relating  only  to  natural 
highways — the  water  courses  and  the  vehicles 
employed  thereon. 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  however,  given  a 
much  broader  construction  to  the  provisions 
under  which  control,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
merce, is  claimed  over  the  railways  of  the 
country. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  cases,  (Gribbon  vs. 
Ogden,)  Justice  Marshall  said:  "Commerce 
as  the  word  is  used  in  the  Constitution,  is  a  unit, 
every  part  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  term." 


Associate  Justice  Johnson  said,  in  the  same 
case,  that :  "  In  the  advancement  of  society, 
labor,  transportation ,  intelligence,  care,  and 
the  various  mediums  of  exchange,  become 
commodities,  and  enter  into  commerce  ;  the 
subject,  the  vehicle,  the  agent,  and  their  vari- 
ous operations,  become  the  objects  of  commercial 
regulation.'''' 

In  another  decision — that  of  the  passenger 
cases — the  Court  said  that  commerce  inclu- 
ded "transporting  the  merchandise  from  the 
seller  to  the  buyer,  to  gain  the  freight." 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Combs, 
Mr.  Justice  Story  affirmed,  the  power  to  regu- 
late did  not  stop  with  the  water.  "  It 
does  not  stop  at  the  mere  boundary  line  of  a 
State,  nor  is  it  confined  to  acts  done  on  the  water, 
or  in  the  necessary  course  of  navigation 
thereof." 

Chief  Justice  Taney  decided,  in  another 
case,  (Grenessee  Chief  vs.  Fitzhugh,)  that  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  was  not  co-extensive 
with  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  the 
latter  being  "as  extensive  upon  land  as  upon 
water.  The  Constitution  makes  no  distinction  in 
that  respect. ' ' 

In  the  most  recent  case — that  relating  to 
the  right  of  Pennsylvania  to  impose  a  ton- 
nage tax  on  all  freight  passing  over  her  rail- 
roads— which  was  brought  into  court  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  the  de- 
cision, as  to  the  power  of  Congress,  is  most 
emphatic.  The  Court  said:  "  Beyona  all 
question,  the  transportation  of  freight,  or  of  the 
subjects  of  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange 
or  sale,  is  a  constituent  of  commerce  itself". 

In  the  Mississippi  River  Bridge  case,  at 
Clinton,  Iowa,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  decided 
that : 

"  When  roads  become  parts  of  the  great 
highways  of  our  Union,  acting  an  important 
part  in  a  commerce  which  embraces  many 
States,  *  *  *  there  can  be,  no  doubt 
that  to  regulate  them,  is  to  regulate  com- 
merce, both  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  States,  and  to  refuse  to  do  this,  is  a  refusal 
to  discharge  one  of  the  most  important  du- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government." 

Congress  has,  in  limited  degree,  bat  quite 
logically  and  directly,  acted  in  the  line  of 
the  principles  thus  announced.  It  has 
passed  a  number  of  general  acts,  affecting 
railroads.     The  principal  of  these  acts  are 
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that  of  July  15,  1866,  passed  at  the  instance 
of  the  railroads  themselves,  which  authorized 
oompanies,  chartered  by  the  States,  to  carry 
passengers,  freights.  &c,  over  anyroad  con- 
necting the  several  States,  and  to  allow  them 
to  connect  so  as  to  form  continuous  lines  of 
transportation.  Another  measure,  directly 
affirming  the  power  of  Congress,  is  that 
known  as  the  ' '  cattle  law, ' '  passed  in  1872-3, 
by  which  regulations  are  made  for  more  hu- 
mane treatment  of  cattle  in  transitu. 

A  more  recent  act  protects  the  rights  of 
settlers  on  such  public  lands  as  are  included 
within  any  railroad  grants.  Disputes  have 
constantly  occurred,  generally  ending  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  settler,  who  may  have 
occupied  a  homestead  in  good  faith,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  public  land,  and  afterward 
found  a  railroad  claiming  it.  Hereafter,  the 
latter  must  leave  the  settler  alone,  and  re- 
ceive other  land  in  lieu  of  the  quarter  sec- 
tion he  occupies. 

Another  requires  the  land-grant  railroads 
to  take  out  patents  for  such  lands  as  have 
been  transferred  to  them,  in  pursuance  of 
their  grants.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  several  States  to  tax  this  property. 
By  other  acts,  the  Government  sought  to 
make  more  secure  its  interest  in  the  Pacific 
Railroads.  Two  important  committees  exam- 
ined and  reported  to  the  Forty-Third  Con- 
upon  the  general  question.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee (Windom's)  reported  the  following, 
among  other  recommendations,  to  be  carried 
out  by  Congressional  enactment  : 

1.  That  all  railway  companies,  freight 
lines,  and  other  common  carriers,  engaged 
in  transporting  passengers  or  freights  from 
one  State  into  or  through  another,  be  re- 
quired, under  proper  penalties,  to  make 
publication,  at  every  point  of  shipment  from 
one  State  to  another,  of  their  rates  and  fares, 
embracing  all  particulars,  and  that  they  be 
prohibited  from  increasing  such  rates  above 
the  limit  named  in  the  publication,  without 
reasonable  notice  to  the  public,  to  be  pre- 
Bcribed  by  law. 

2.  That  combinations  and  consolidations 
with  parallel  or  competing  lines,  are  such 
evils  as  to  demand  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  for  their  prevention. 

3.  That  all  such  companies,  engaged  in 
inter-State  traffic,  should  be  required,  under 
proper  laws,  to  receipt  for  quantity,  and  to 
deliver  the  same  at  its  destination. 


4.  That  all  railway  companies  and  freight 
organizations,  receiving  freights  in  one  State 
to  be  delivered  in  another,  and  whose  lines 
touch  at  any  river  or  lake  port,  be  prohib- 
ited from  charging  more,  to  or  from  suchj, 
port,  than  for  any  greater  distance  on  the 
same  line. 

5.  Congress  to  provide  for  a  Bureau  of 
Commerce,  which  shall  require  all  such  cor- 
porations engaged  in  inter-State  transporta- 
tion, to  make  a  report,  under  oath,  once  each 
year,  which  should  embrace,  among  other 
facts,  the  following,  viz. :  ist.  The  rates  and 
fares  charged,  from  all  points  of  shipment  on 
its  line  in  one  State,  to  all  points  of  destina- 
tion in  another  State,  including  classifica- 
tions and  distances,  and  all  drawbacks,  de- 
ductions and  discriminations  ;.  2d.  A  full 
and  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, including  the  compensation  paid 
to  officers,  agents,  and  employes  of  the 
company :  3d.  The  amount  of  stock  and 
bonds  issued,  the  price  at  which  they  were 
sold,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  funds 
received  from  such  sale  ;  4th.  The  amount 
and  value  of  commodities  transported  during 
the  year,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  ascer- 
tained, together  with  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  required  by  the  head  of  such  bureau, 
under  the  authority  of  law. 

6.  To  regulate  this  great  interest,  the  Na- 
tional or  State  Governments,  or  both  com- 
bined, ought  to  own  some  of  the  trunk  rail- 
roads, and  regulate  by  competition. 

7.  To  that  end,  the  committee  proposed 
the  construction  of  several  lines  of  freight 
railroad. 

A  committee  of  the  House,  of  which  Mr. 
Creary,  of  Iowa,  was  chairman,  proposed  a 
bill,  which  passed  that  body,  in  the  session 
of  1873-4,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
I  a  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  who 
j  should  have  extensive  powers  of  regulation 
and  revision. 

No  positive  action  was  then  taken,  except  to 
create  a  bureau  or  division  in  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  the  United  States  Treasury,  which 
is  charged  with  the  gathering  and  reporting 
of  statistics  relating  to  inter-State  commerce. 

The  endeavor  has  been  made,  in  the  fore- 
going, to  present  to  the  reader  a  clear  and 
consecutive  account : 

1st.  Of  the  magnitude  of  the  world's  rail- 
way system  ; 

2d.  The  power  it  has,  or  may  exercise,  in 
public  affairs  ; 

3d.  The  present  relations  of  the  leading 
States  and  their  governments,  to  the  rail- 
way system  ; 
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4th,  The  opinions  entertained  by  prominent 
railroad  men,  engineers,  and  other  experts  ; 

6th.  The  measures  now  being  discussed, 
for  the  regulation  or  control  of  the  system, 
here  or  elsewhere. 


In  this  effort,  reasonable  success  has,  it 
is  believed,  been  achieved  ;  and  the  result 
must  prove  of  interest,  as  well  as  of  value, 
alike  to  the  general  student  and  the  specialist. 


OUR  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


Shall  our  Public  School  System  be  chang 
ed  ?  Shall  a  division  of  the  public  funds  be 
permitted,  and  a  pro  rata  amount  allowed  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  These  are  practical  ques- 
tions now  under  discussion,  and  every  citi- 
zen should  seek  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
thereon. 

The  position  of  the  Republican  party  on 
this  important  question  is  not  one  of  hostili- 
ty to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  to  the 
policy,  which  a  certain  branch  of  that 
Church  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  toward  our  Free 
School  System.  That  policy  is  not  defensive 
but  aggressive  in  its  character,  and  seeks, 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Democratic  party,  to 
overthrow  a  system  already  established,  a 
system  that  has  worked  well  for  many  years, 
a  system  that  is  devoid  of  all  sectarianism, 
unobjectionable  to  the  various  religious  sects 
and  creeds,  beneficial  alike  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Jew 
and  Pagan,  and  should  be  equally  beneficial 
to  the  children  of  our  Roman  Catholic  citi- 
zens. It  is  purely  a  secular  system,  intend- 
ed to  extend  to  all  equal  advantages  in  ac- 
quiring a  good  English  education.  The  Re- 
publican party  seeks  to  preserve  this  system 
from  all  religious  interference,  whether  it 
comes  from  Protestant  or  Catholic  influences. 
It  clings  to  our  free  school  system  as  to  the 
rock  of  National  safety,  believing,  that  'any 
departure  from  it  that  will  sanction  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Public  School  Funds,  will  be  the 
entering  wedge  to  disrupt  the  system,  de- 
stroying its  common  benefits,  and  through 
this,  work  untold  injury  to  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

SHALL   THE  SYSTEM  BE  CHANGED  ? 

This  is  the  vital  question  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  answer,  and  this  is  the  ques- 
tion now  at  issue  in  some  of  the  leading 
States.     It  is  not  a  religious  question  ;    it  is 


simply  a  political  one  that  has  entered  large- 
ly into  our  politics.  To  discuss  it,  does  not, 
of  necessity,  require  an  attack  on,  or  a  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  If  the  Catholic 
Church  is  given  prominence  in  the  discussion, 
it  is  because  no  other  Church  seeks  to  change 
the  system.  All  other  sects  and  creeds  are  sat- 
isfied with  it,  as  the  very  best  system  that 
can  be  devised  for  the  education  of  the 
young,  and  the  Republican  party,  in  its 
present  attitude  on  this  question,  simply 
says  in  effect :  What  is  good  for  Protestant 
children  cannot  be  injurious  to  Catholic 
children.  What  is  satisfactory  to  all  churches 
except  the  Catholic,  cannot  be  changed  at 
its  command. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  A  CHANGE. 

Supposing  we  should  grant  the  demands 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  give  to  the  priests 
a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  School  Money, 
what  then  ?  We  have  granted  it  as  an  act 
of  justice  ;  therefore,  justice  demands  that 
the  division  of  the  School  Money  be  con- 
tinued, until  every  sect  and  creed  has  its 
share,  leaving  a  small  balance  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  heathen 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Thus  a 
great  common  blessing  .becomes,  through  a 
mistaken  policy,  so  diluted  in  its  distribu- 
tion, that  its  character  as  a  blessing  is  lost, 
and  only  the  chosen  few  enjoy  what  the 
genius  of  our  Government  intended  for  the 
many.  Therefore,  to  permit  one  dollar  of 
the  Public  School  Funds  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian instruction,  whether  in  the  Catholic 
or  Protestant  faith,  would  be  the  beginning 
of  an  abuse  that  would  end  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Free  School  System.  The  whole 
system  would  be,  in  its  practical  effects,  like 
the  governments  of  South  America,  so 
broken  up  in  petty  divisions,  each  jealous  of 
the  other,  as  to  totally  destroy  the  majesty 
of  government  and  make  it  little  better  than 
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a  public  curse.  Therefore,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  citizen,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  to  oppose  the  inception  of  any 
movement  that  has  for  its  object  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  training  in  our  schools, 
or  the  division  of  the  Public  School  Funds,  to 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  sect 
or*  creed.  Religious  instruction  belongs  to 
the  home  circle ;  to  the  Church  ;  to  the 
Sunday  School ;  to  schools  and  seminaries 
supported  by  private  contributions  ;  to  those 
organizations  which  are  independent  of  pub- 
lic support,  and  which  form  no  part  of  the 
machinery  of  State  Government.  To  go  be- 
yond this,  and  enter  the  public  schools,  is  to 
invite  an  antagonism  that  will  not  only  in- 
jure the  State,  but  seriously  cripple  the 
cause  of  religion  itself. 

THE    RIGHTS    OF    THE    STATE. 

Catholic  opposition  to  our  Free  School  Sys- 
tem is  based  on  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
functions  of  the  State,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  citizen  thereto.  The  Catholic  tax- 
payer objects  to  paying  the  school  tax,  be- 
cause his  children  cannot  receive,  in  the 
public  schools,  instruction  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  might,  with  equal  propriety,  ob- 
ject to  paying  the  tax  levied  for  public 
charity,  because  the  benefits  are  not  confined 
to  Catholics,  or  because  the  faith  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  is  not  impressed  on  every  man, 
woman  and  child  assisted  by  the  fund.  He 
might,  with  equal  force,  object  to  the  tax 
levied  for  the  support  of  hospitals,  because 
the  skill  employed  is  not  confined  to  Catho- 
lics, or  the  rites  of  the  Church  are  not  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  hand  that  relieves 
suffering  humanity.  He  might,  with  equal 
justice,  object  to  paying  a  dollar  of  public 
tax,  unless  the  amount  collected  is  expended 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Church,  for  its 
interests,  by  the  hands  of  its  duly  appointed 
guardians. 

To  admit  this  principle  of  self-interest,  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  would  be 
to  elevate  the  private  interests  of  the  citizen 
above  the  public  interests  of  the  State  ;  it 
would  be  subversive  of  good  government, 
because  it  would  destroy  that  equity  of  ad- 
ministration that  is  essential  to  the  peace 
and  welfare   of  the  State.     Therefore,  aside 


from  the  bad  effects  that  would  develop 
themselves  in  the  school  system,  there  is  a 
dangerous  principle  underlying  the  claim 
for  a  division  of  the  public  funds,  which,  if 
not  promptly  denied  by  the  emphatic  voice 
of  the  people,  will,  sooner  or  later,  under- 
mine our  form  of  government,  and  destroy 
our  Republic. 

THE  CATHOLIC  POLICT. 

The  policy  of  the  Ultramontane  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  appears  to  be  the  event- 
ual control  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  make  the  Free  Schools 
an  important  auxiliary  in  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Its  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent system  has  been  slowly  unfolding  itself. 
First,  its  objection  was  to  the  comments 
made  on  the  Bible  by  the  teacher.  The 
comments  ceased,  in  deference  to  the  objec- 
tion raised.  Then  the  Bible  itself  was  ob- 
jected to,  and  in  many  large  cities,  this,  too, 
has  been  removed,  so  that  no  possible  ob- 
jection could  be  raised  by  the  parents  of 
Catholic  children.  But  no  sooner  has  the 
Bible  been  thrown  from  the  window,  than 
the  priest  with  his  catechism  appears  at  the 
door.  The  comments  have  ceased,  the  Bible 
has  gone,  and  now  the  priesthood  unfold  the 
next  move  by  demanding  that  Catholic  chil- 
dren shall  have  Catholic  teachers  and  Cath- 
olic instruction,  and  this  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. This  is  the  present  demand.  Shall 
it  be  granted  ?  If  it  is,  the  next  move  will 
be  for  the  control  of  all  the  schools,  through 
Democratic  legislation,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible.  The  issue  is  a  plain  one  ;  it 
is  not  a  religious  one,  but  purely  political ; 
the  Republican  party  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive, to  protect  the  Free  School  System,  as  it 
now  exists — the  Democratic  party,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  policy,  trying  to 
change  the  system  by  giving  to  the  Catholics 
a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  public  funds,  to  be 
expended  in  the  support  of  sectarian  schools. 
To  decide  the  question,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  the  past  history  of  the  Catholio 
Church,  to  show  that,  as  a  governing  jjower, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  touch  upon 
the  character  of  the  religion  out  of  which 
this  policy  grows.     It  may  be  the  best  form 
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of  religion  or  the  worst  the  world  ever  saw. 
It  may  advance  civilization,  or  it  may  retard 
its  growth.  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  before  the  American  people  : 
"  Shall  religious  interference  be  tolerated  in 
our  Free  School  System  ?  "  Thus  far,  it  has 
been  decided  that  ii  will  not  be  tolerated, 
either  in  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  or 
Catholic  religion.  Thus  far',  it  has  been  de- 
aided  that  all  shades  of  religion  shall  be 
treated  alike,  by  strict  impartiality  in  the 
education  of  all  who  seek  the  benefits  of  the 


public  school.  To  depart  from  this  time- 
honored  practice,  will  be  to  open  the  door  to 
abuses  that  will  destroy  the  only  safeguard 
of  the  State,  the  education  of  the  young. 
To  guard  it  against  all  encroachments,  from 
without  or  within,  is  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  our  free  institutions  and  the  simplicity  of 
our  form  of  government.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  to  guard  with 
jealous  care  our  Free  School  System,  becomes 
the  sacred  duty  of  every  true  American 
citizen. 


THE  LATEST  DEMOCRATIC  DODGE. 


The  Democrats  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
in  their  respective  political  platforms,  de- 
clare: 

"  "  That  the  contraction  of  the  currency 
heretofore  made  by  the  Republican  party, 
and  the  further  contraction  proposed  by  it, 
with  a  view  to  the  forced  resumption  of 
specie  payment,  have  already  brought  dis- 
aster to  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
threaten  it  with  general  bankruptcy  and 
ruin." 

And  then   they  say : 

"  We  demand  that  this  policy  be  abandon- 
ed, and  that  the  volume  of  currency  be  made 
and  kept  equal  to  the  wants  of  trade." 

The  charge  of  contraction  was  promptly 
met  by  official  figures,  showing  that  there 
had  been  no  "contraction"  beyond  the 
voluntary  surrender  by  the  banks  of  a  few 
million  dollars  in  currency,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  in  January  last,  providing 
for  free  banking  and  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  It  was  also  shown,  that 
no  "contraction  in  the  future"  was  con- 
templated. From  this  official  evidence,  that 
no  reduction  of  currency  has  been  made  in 
the  past,  and  that  none  is  provided  for  or 
contemplated  in  the  future,  the  deduction  is 
easily  made  that  the  charge  of  "  ruin  and 
disaster  from  contraction  "  had  no  founda- 
tion in  fact;  and  that  the  demand  "that 
this  policy  be  abandoned,"  was  merely  an 
attempted  ruse  to  deceive  the  public. 

The  prompt  publication  of  the  following 
figures  showing  that  the  volume  of  currency 
has  be<  n  steadily  increasing,  gave  the  public 
an  opportunity  of  detecting  the  Democratic 
misstatement  of   the  facts  in  the  case,   and 


forced  the  advocates  of  inflation  to  avoid 
that  point,  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  pub- 
lic speeches  and  in  the  Democratic  press. 

Circulation  of  Paper  Currency,  1861  to  1875. 


Year. 


Bank 
Notes. 


202,  205.  000 
183,794,000 
25,000,000 
45,  000,  000 
171, MOO, 000 
2S0.  000,  000 
293,000,000 
295,000,000 
293,000,000 
291,000.000 
315.000,000 
333,000,000 
340,000,000 
349.000,000 


Legal  Ten- 
ders. 


149,  000, 000 
254,970,000 
434,178,000 
432,  687,  000 
400,961,000 
371,783,000 
356,000,000 
356,000,000 
356,000,000 
356,000,000 
''57,500,000 
3-->6,000.  000 
3S2,  000,  000 


351,860,008  375.841,687 


Fractional 


17,766,000 
22,  894,  000 
25,005,000 
27,070,000 
28, 307,  000 
27,745,000 
27,508,000 
36,  878, 00i' 
40,582,001! 
40,  855.  000 
44,  790, 000 
46,538,  00- ' 
42,120,424 


Total. 


202,  205,  000 
332,794,000 
297,  736.  000 
502,072,000 
6'28,692,0()0 
70^,031,000 
693,090,000 
678,745,000 
076,508,000 
683,  878,  000 
7ll,5s'2,00O 
7-H,  355, 000 
740.  7 J!), 000 
777,  53S,  000 
769.840,119 


1861  .. 

1862  . . 
1863.. 

1864  .. 

1865  . . 

1866  .. 
1S67.. 
18G8  .. 
1869  .. 
1870.. 
1871  .. 
1S72.. 

1873  .. 

1874  . 

1875  .. 

Unwilling,  however,  to  acknowledge  their 
error,  they  parry  the  blow  that  strikes  the 
inflation  plank  from  their  platform,  by  de- 
claring that — 

"  If  the  currency  has  been  increasing  in 
volume,  and  the  premium  on  gold  decreas- 
ing, a  continuation  of  these  conditions  will 
soon  bring  the  currency  to  par  with  gold, 
and  specie  payments  will  be  reached." 

On  its  face,  and  under  the  first  Hash  ot 
thought,  the  argument  carries  with  it  at  least 
the  appearance  of  plausibility.  But  when  we 
examine  the  conditions  under  which  the 
volume  of  currency  was  increased,  and  the 
causes  which  augmented  and  again  reduced 
the  premium  on  gold,  the  logic  of  the  argu- 
ment vanishes,  like  a  morning  mist  before 
the  rising  sun.  A  brief  reference  onlf  to  the 
more  prominent  of  these  conditions  and 
causes  is  required.  But,  first,  it  will  be  well 
to  present  to  the  reader  a 
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Table  shovnng  the  amount  of  paper  currency  in  cir- 
culation, the  value  in  currency  of  $100  in  gold, 
ana'  the  value  in  gold  of  $100  in  currency,  in 
July,  each  year,  from  1862  to  1875,  inclusive. 


Total  currency 

Yalue  in  cur- 

Value ii±  gold 

Year. 

m 

rency  of 

of  $100 

circulation. 

8100  in  gold. 

m  currency. 

1862 

8332.794.000 

|115  .5 

$86  .6 

1863 

297.736.000 

130  .6 

76  .6 

1S64 

502,072.000 

258  .1 

38  .7 

1865 

628,692,000 

142.1 

70.4 

1866 

708,031.000 

151  .6 

66 

1867 

893,090.000 

139  .4 

71  .7 

1*68 

678.745,000 

142  .7 

70.1 

1869 

676.508.000 

136  .1 

73  .5 

1870 

683.878,000 

116  .8 

85  .6 

1871 

721.582.000 

112  .4 

89 

1872 

731.355,000 

114.3 

87  .5 

1873 

740.799.000 

115  .7 

86  .4 

1874 

777.538,000 

110 

91 

1875 

769,840,119 

114.8 

87  .2 

These  figures  can  be  accepted  as  correct. 
Those  showing  the  yearly  increase  of 
paper  currency,  are  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The 
columns  showing  the  value  of  gold  in  cur- 
rency, and  currency  in  gold,  are  from  the 
daily  record  made  by  E.  B.  Elliott,  Esq., 
Actuary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Now,  why  has  the  premium  on  gold  fallen, 
under  an  increase  of  paper  currency  ?  The 
answer  is  : 

First.  Because  the  Government  has  been 
faithful,  and  scrupulously  exact  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  its  promises.  Its  financial  obliga- 
tions have,  in  every  case,  been  met  and  dis- 
charged ;  principal  and  interest  are  paid,  as 
the}"  fail  due,  and,  generally,  before  they 
mature.  Treaties  with  foreign  Powers  have 
been  faithfully  observed  ;  and  no  Govern- 
ment, State,  or  individual  can  advance  a 
single  case  of  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Second.  The  price  of  gold  was  at  its  high  - 
est,  in  1  864.  Gold  was,  in  July  of  that  year, 
at  258  ;  greenbacks  were  then  worth  38  cents 
on  the  dollar.  And  why?  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  was  then  a  matter  of  doubt 
— not  so  much  by  the  Government,  but  by 
the  doubting  Thomases ;  and  there  were 
many  of  them,  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
July  of  the  following  year,  the  gold  price 
fell  to  142,  and  greenbacks  rose  to  70. 
Why  ?     The   Government   had    closed    the 


war.  The  Union  was  saved.  Confidence 
was  restored.  But  the  debt  burthen  w&8 
enormous  ;  and  so,  necessarily,  were  the 
Government  expenditures.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  gold,  from  258,  in  1864,  to  142,  in 
1865,  was  really  more  than  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Government  reasonably  war- 
ranted. The  great  fall  in  the  gold  premium 
was  caused,  partly,  by  the  joy  at  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that,  in  the  following  year,  the  price  of  gold 
went  up  to  151  ;  but  it  fell,  in  1867,  to  139  ; 
in  1869,  to  136;  in  1870,  to  116;  and,  in 
1874,  to  110. 

Third.  This  large  decrease  in  the  price  of 
gold,  from  year  to  year,  and  the  correspond- 
ing appreciation  of  greenbacks,  while  the 
volume  of  currency  continued  to  increase, 
is  due,  largely,  to  the  continued  integrity  of 
the  Government,  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  obli- 
gations. 

Fourth.  It  is  due,  also,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  expenditures,  from  the  enormous 
sum  of  $1,297,555,224,  in  1865,  to  $274,623,- 
392,  in  1875,  a  period  of  ten  years — an 
achievement  probably  without  a  parallel. 
Fifth.  It  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  to  the  extent  of  $550,000,000,  and 
a  reduction  of  $40,000,000,  per  annum,  in 
the  interest  on  the  debt. 

Sixth.  It  is  due  to  a  reduction  of  over 
$300,000,000  in  the  taxes,  and  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  personal  income  tax. 

Seventh.  It  is  due  to  the  funding  of  $500,- 
000,000  of  the  public  debt  at  5  per  cent.,  or 
one  per  cent,  less  than  was  formerly  paid. 

Eighth.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  favoring 
influence  of  a  generous  Providence,  in  bless- 
ing the  people  with  a  succession  of  abun- 
dant harvests,  affording  a  large  surplus,  over 
home  consumption,  with  which  to  meet  and 
discharge  foreign  obligations. 

"But,"  say  the  Democratic  inflationists, 
"  how  is  it  that  the  price  of  gold  was  at 
110  in  1874,  and  is  now  up  to  117  ?  "  The 
answer  is  plain  to  every  intelligent  mind. 
There  is  but  one  reply  to  the  inquiry.  It  is 
owing  to  the  consummate  folly  of  the  infla- 
tionists themselves,  and  to  no  other  cause. 
The  cry  for  "more  money"' — for  "  an  in- 
definite  amount   of  paper   currency" — has 
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alarmed  capital,  disturbed  the  money  mar- 
ket at  home  and  abroad,  and  threatens  the 
country  with  ultimate  repudiation. 

Give  Ohio  to  the  Democracy  and  the  price 
of  gold  will  go  up  to  120  ;  give  them  Penn- 
sylvania, too,  and  it  will  reach  125  ;  give 
them  the  Presidential  election,  under  the 
inflation  platforms  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  will  bound  up  to  150. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  past  record  of  the 
Government,    under   Republican   rule,  is  a 


safe  and  ample  guarantee  that  the  country 
will  be  guided  on  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
Finance  Act  of  Congress,  of  January  14,  1875. 
Which  do  the  people  prefer  ?  Democracy, 
and  gold  at  150,  with  prospective'  repudia- 
tion;  or  Republicanism,  with  greenbacks  at 
par  with  gold,  and  all  the  pledges  of  the 
Government  faithfully  carried  out,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  ?  It  is  for  the  people 
to    solve    this  all-engrossing  problem. 


HOW  ALABAMA'S  ABANDONMENT  OF  SECESSION  IS  IN- 
TERPRETED. 


Among  mathematicians  and  statistical  | 
students,  it  is  an  accepted  axiom,  that, 
when  you  find  an  abrupt  angle,  a  sudden 
decline  or  rise  in  a  comparative  statement 
or  table,  dealing  with  some  general  class  of 
figures,  an  inquiry  must  be  at  once  made 
into  the  cause.  The  same  rule  will  hold 
good  in  other  fields — the  political,  for  in- 
stance. The  Alabama  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, recently  in  session,  seems  to  have 
suddenly  faced  about  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following,  as  a  section  of  the  "  Bill  of 
Rights,"  in  the  new  instrument  they  have 
prepared : 

"  The  people  of  this  State  accept  as  final  the 
established  fact,  that  from  the  Federal  Union 
there  can  be  no  secession  of  any  State." 

As  the  calling  of  this  Convention  was  a 
Democratic  policy,  its  election  is  their  victo- 
ry also.  The  studious  observer  of  the  South- 
ern Democracy,  could  not  but  reasonably 
expect  to  see  Alabama  adopt,  on  this  im- 
portant issue,  either  silence,  as  in  the  case 
of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  almost  open  ad- 
herence, as  in  the  case  of  Missouri,  or  an 
evasion,  as  in  that  of  West  Virginia.  The 
States  named  have  undergone  the  process  of 
Democratic  restoration,  and  what  has  been 
>done  therein,  might  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  what  might  be  expected 
elsewhere. 

The  Mobile  Register,  the  leading  Bourbon 
journal  of  the  South,  comments  with  singu- 
lar perspicuity,  from  its  stand  point,  on  the 
section  just  adopted.  It  shows  how  little 
real  worth  there  is  in  the  beating  about  the 
bush  this  illustrates,  and   illustrates,  also. 


that  the  pestilent    doctrine  of  State    Sover- 
eignty is    still  powerful : 

Assuming  that  our  Convention  had  an 
impossible  nut  to  crack,  we  have  to  admit 
that  this  style  of  achieving  it  is  about  the 
best  that  could  have  been  adopted.  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  assailed  the  wind  mill 
valorously,  but  the  story  leaves  us  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  wind  mill  survived  the 
attack.  If  the  Convention  had  said  that 
from  the  "  new  nation  "  there  can  be  no  se- 
cession, we  should  have  comprehended  that 
Napoleon's  "strongest  battalions"  had  set- 
tled an  important  'principle  of  autonomy. 
But  we  are  confronted  with  a  flat  contra- 
diction, when  we  are  told  that  from  the 
"  Federal  Union  there  can  be  no  secession  of 
any  State."  A  "  Federal  Union, "  means  a 
"  league  "  of  States,  and  a  •'  league  "  neces- 
sarily implies  a  voluntary  act  of  a  free  State 
or  sovereignty.  If  the  Federal  Union  was 
originally  a  forced  Union,  our  fathers 
strangely  misused  and  mistook  the  force  of 
language.  Federal  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Fozdus,  a  league,  and  its  essential  qual- 
ity is  agreement  or  consent.  The  word 
"  Union,"  too,  adds  force  to  the  idea  of 
"  consent."  Now,  if  the  latv  warhas  changed 
all  this  doctrine,  why  not  acknowledge  it 
openly,  and  call  "a  spade"  "a  spade." 
If  it  be  true  flint  a  principle  may  be  beaten 
out  between  sledge-hammer  and  anvil  by 
sheer  force,  and  that  it  cannot  be  called  a 
principle  a  moment  longer  than  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  are  hammered  into  accord 
by  the  same  agency  of  force,  then  our  Gen- 
eral Government  was  changed  by  the  war 
from  a  representative  State  Government, 
into  one  of  central  and  consolidated  powers. 
To  ignore  the  right  of  secession,  it  is  first 
necessary  to  adopt  this  doctrine.  For  to 
talk  about  Stale  Rights  after  you  have  ig- 
nored State  remedies,  is  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage and  an  absurdity  in  fact.  But  is  it 
true  in  point  of  fact  "  that   there  can    be    no 
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secession  of  any  State  from," — we  will  not 
say  the  "  Federal  Union  :' — but  the  present 
Washington  Government?  Let  us  see: 
"Brother  Jonathan"  and  "  Johnny  Reb." 
fell  out  and  fought  over  a  question  of  gov- 
ernment. Brother  J.  was  tne  strongest,  and 
in  the  end  "Johnny  Reb.:'  was  beaten, 
Brother  Jonathan  laid  down  the  law  as  he 
had  established  it — the  sledge-hammer  and 
anvil  law.  "Johnny  Reb.,"  not  satis- 
fied with  being  obliged  to  submit  to  it, 
against  all  his  beliefs  and  habits  of  thought, 
must  needs  go  to  work  to  help  Brother  Jon- 
athan define  his  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment, and  what  a  pretty  mess  he  makes  of 
it  is  seen  in  our  bill  of  rights  olla  podrida  of 
force  and  consent.  Bat  does  the  bayonet  of 
Brother  Jonathan,  backed  by  the  ingenious 
interpretation  of  the  Alabama  Convention, 
make  the  new  principle  permanent  or  "es- 
tablish the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  secession 
of  any  State?"'  In  the  whirligig  of  time, 
suppose  New  England,  headed  by  that  most  j 
independent,  daring  and  restless  of  the 
States,  Massachusetts,  should  take  it  into  her 
head  that  she  would  be  better  off  outside  of 
this  nameless  Government  that  Mr.  Grant  j 
now  rules,  and  New  England  could  persuade  J 
Brother  Jonathan  to  back  her  in  the  fancy. 
True,  the  Alabama  Constitution,  with  this 
section  of  her  bill  of  rights  in  it,  will  be  on 
record  against  the  right  and  power  of  New 
England,  but  that  will  not  deprive  her  of  the 
power.  Onr  recent  experience  does  not 
justify  faith  in  the  inviolability  of  parch- 
ment constitutions.  But  what  have  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  of  the  South,  who 
fought  so  hard  to  maintain  the  State  Rights  | 
principles  of  the  Government,  to  do  with  this 
question  ?  If  they  submit  to  the  laws  of  war 
and  to  the  stare  decisis  of  arms,  until  arms 
shall  reverse  the  judgment  have  they  not 
done  their  who!.-  duty  in  the  premises?  Are 
they  called  on  to  change  their  opinions  and 
go  back  upon  principles  they  believed  to  be 
vital  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
tohole  people  of  the  United  States  ?  Other- 
wise why  lug  the  case  into  court,  coram  mm 
judice.  unless  it  was  because  they  were  look- 
ing out  to  see  '"what  Mrs.  Grundy  would 
say  ?' ;  Isn't  it  enough  to  have  to  eat  humble 
pie,  with  the  best  appetite  that  the  duty  and 
honor  of  the  defeated  side  can  command, 
without  rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under 
the  tongue,  and  smacking  our  lips  and  pro- 
nouncing it  "'  good."  Now  there  are  men 
in  that  Convention  of  long  settled  pro- 
Union  principles  who  could  vote  for  this  sec- 
tion cheerfully  and  conscientiously.  But 
there  are  others  who  can  only  give  such  a 
vote  after  swallowing  the  convictions  of  a 
lifetime,  and  with  them  a  lot  of  dirt  most  re- 
pulsive to  a  sound  and  wholesome  moral  and 
political    digestion.        And     what   makes    it 


passing  strange  is,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  necessity  for  sitting  down  to  such  a 
noisome  banquet  of  humble  pie.  And  yet, 
in  a  body  composed  of  the  notables  of  our 
State,  this  section  was  "adopted  unani- 
mously." Not  one  member  with  a  memory 
ten  years  old. 


Popular  Education. —  Education  is  the 
handmaid  of  Liberty.  Without  intelligence, 
true  freedom  cannot  long  exist ;  it  degenerates 
into  license,  and  this  soon  leads  to  anarchy 
and  ruin.  An  ignorant  people  cannot  be 
trusted  with  self-government.  They  require 
a  strong  power  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds 
of  law  and  order.  This  power  they  will  not 
willingly  create  themselves.  It  must  be 
created  for  them,  and  this  necessarily  leads 
to  despotism.  The  hope  of  our  country  is  in 
the  growth  and  perpetuity  of  our  Free  School 
System.  The  State  has  no  other  defense. 
Without  it,  the  State  has  new  dangers  to  face 
daily.  Religion  becomes  bigotry,  and  free- 
dom dispensed  by  religious  bigotry  is  worse 
than  mockery.  The  State  must  guard  with 
zealous  care  the  government  of  its  public 
schools.  No  sectarian  influence  should  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  that  liberty  of 
thought  which  prevails  in  our  public  schoola. 
The  young  mind  should  be  unfettered  in  its 
growth,  so  that  its  development  may  be  strong 
and  healthy. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
or  by  any  religious  denomination,  to  control, 
in  their  interest,  the  public  schools,  should 
be  frowned  down  by  all  good  citizens, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Church  or  not. 
To  permit  these  efforts  to  succeed,  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  trouble.  If  one 
creed  obtains  control,  another  will  be  clam- 
oring for  it.  Strife  will  follow  ;  this  will 
lead  to  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  finally 
end  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Free 
School  System.  Our  Catholic  citizens  are  as 
deeply  interested  in  opposing  any  religious 
interference  with  our  school  system  as  those 
of  other  denominations.  They  should  raise 
their  voices  against  the  movement,  and  if 
the  question  depends  upon  the  ballot,  they 
should  so  use  that  as  to  preserve,  in  all  its 
usefulnesss  and  purity,  the  system  of  popu- 
lar education  that  has  already  proven  an  in- 
estimable benefit  to  our  people. 
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Below  will  be  found  a  carefully  classified 
list  of  the  Members  of  the  44th  Congress, 
with  their  political  leanings.  When  (c)  fol- 
lows a  Member's  name,  it  signifies  that  his 
right  to  a  seat  in  Congress  is  contested.  The 
list  is  complete  so  far  as  certificates  of  elec- 
tion have  been  received  and  filed  at  Wash- 
ington : 

DEMOCRATS. 

ALABAMA. 
Names .  P.  O.  Address. 

Jeremiah  N.  Williams,  (c) Clayton 

Paul  Bradford , Talladega 

John  H.  Caldwell Jacksonville 

Goldsmith  W.  Hewitt Birmingham 

Burwell  B.  Lewis Tuscaloosa 

Wm.  H.  Forney  Jacksonville 

ARKANSAS. 

L.  C.  Gause JacksoDport 

Wm.  F.  Slemons  Monticiilo 

Wm.  W.  Wilsbire Little  Rock 

Thomas  M.  Gunter Fayetteville 

CONNECTICUT. 

George  M.  Landers New  Britian 

James  Phelps New  Haven 

Wm.  H.  Bamum Lime  Rock 

DELAWARE. 

James  Williams Kenton 


Julian  Hartridge Savannah 

Wm.  E.   Smith  Albany 

Pbilip  Cook Americus 

Henry  R.  Harris  Greenville 

Milton  A.  Candler    Atlanta 

James  H.Blount Macon 

Wm.  H.  Felton  Cartersville 

Alex.  H.  Stephens Crawfordsville 

Ben.  H.  Hill 

ILLINOIS. 

Bernard  G.  Canfield Chicago 

C.  H.    Harrison  (c) Chicago 

Alex.  Campbell Laselle 

John  C.  Bagby Rushville 

Scott  Wike Pittsfield 

Wm.  M.   Springer Springfield 

Adlair  E.  Stevenson  Bloominuton 

John  R.  Eden Sullivan 

W.A.J.   Sparks  Carlisle 

Wm.  R.  Morrison Waterloo 

William  Hartzell Chester 

Wm.  B.  Anderson  Mt.  Vernon 

INDIANA. 

Benoni  S.  Fuller Boonville 

James  D.Williams Wheatland 

Michael  C.Kerr :.New  Albany 

Jeptha  L>.  New Vernon 


Wm.  S.  Holman  Aurora 

Franklin  Landers  Indianapolis 

Wm.  S.  Haymond Monticiilo 

Andrew  H.  Hamilton..       Fort  Wayne 

IOWA. 

Lucien  L.  Ainsworth West  Union 

KANSAS. 

John  R.  Goodin Humboldt 

KENTUCKY. 

Andrew  R.  Boone  Mayfield 

John  Young  Brown Henderson 

Charles  W.  Milliken Franklin 

J.  Proctor  Knott Lebanon 

Edward  Y.  Parsons Louisville 

Thomas  L.Jones Newport 

J.  C.  S.  Blackburne Versailles 

Milton  J.  Durham , Danville 

John  B.  Clarke Augusta 

LOUISIANA. 

Randall  L.  Gibson  New  Orleans 

E.  John  Ellis  New  Orleans 

Wm.  M.  Levy  (c)    Natchitoches 

MARYLAND. 

Philip  F.  Thomas Easton 

Charles  B.  Roberts Westminster 

Wm.  J.  O'Brien Baltimore 

Thomas  Swann Baltimore 

Eli  J.  Henkle Brooklyn 

William  Walsh ..Cumberland 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Charles  P.  Thompson Gloucester 

John  K    Tarbox Lawrence 

Wm.  W.   Warren  Boston 

Chester  W.  Chapin Springfield 

MICHIGAN. 

Alpheus  S.  Williams  Detroit 

Allen  Potter Kalamazoo 

George  H.  Durand Flint 

MISSOURI. 

Edward  C.  Kehr St.  Louis 

Erastus  Wells St.  Louis 

Wm.  H.   Stone St.  Louis 

Robert   A.  Hatcher New  Madrid 

Richard  P.  Bland Lebanon 

Charles  H.  Morgan Lamar 

John  F.  Phillips Sedalia 

Benjamin  J.  Franklin Kansas  City 

David  Rea Savannah 

R.  A.  DeBolt Trenton 

John  B.  Clark Payette 

John  M.  Clover Lagrange 

Astell    H.   Buckner St.    Charles 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Miles  Ross New  Brunswick 

Robert   Hamilton Newton 

Augustus  W.  Cutter Morristtfwn 

Frederick  H.  Peest* Newark 

I  Augustus  H.  Hardenbergh  Jersey  City 
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NEW  YORK. 

Henry  B.  Metcalf Richmond 

John  G.  Schumaker Brooklyn 

Archibald  M.  Bliss " 

Edwin  R.  Meede New  York 

S.  S.  Cox... " 

Smith  Elv,  Jr " 

Elija  Ward " 

Fernando  Wood " 

Abram  S.  Hewitt  — " 

N.  Holmes  Odell White  Plains 

John  0.  Whitehouse Poughkeepsie 

George  M.  Bebee..... Monticello 

John  H.  Bagley,  Jr Catskill 

Scott  Lord Utica 

Charles  C.  B.  Walker Corning 

Aug.  F.  Allen  (dead) Jamestown 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Jesse  J.  Yeates Murphreesboro 

Alfred  M.  Waddell Wilmington 

Joseph  J.  Davis Louisburg 

Alfred  M.  Scales —  Greenboro 

Thos.  S.  Ashe Wades 

Wm.  M.  Robbins Statesville 

Robt.  B.  Vance Ashville 


Milton  Sayler... Cincinnati 

Henry  B.  Banning " 

John  S.  Savage Wilmington 

John  A.  McMahon Dayton 

Americns  V.  Rice , Ottawa 

Frank  H.  Hurd Toledo 

Lawrence  T.  Neal Chilicothe 

E.  F.  Poppleton Delaware 

John  L.  Vance... .  Gallipolis 

Ansel  T.  Walling Circleville 

Milton  J.  Southard Zanesville 

Jacob  P.  Cowan Ashland 

Henry  B.  Payne ...Cleveland 


OREGON. 

Geo.  A.  La  Dow  (dead)..., 


Pendleton 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Samuel  J.  Randall Philadelphia 

John  Robbins " 

Hiester  Clymer Reading 

Wm.  Matchler  Easton 

Francis  D.  Collins Scranton 

James  B.  Reilly Pottsville 

Joseph  Powell Towanda 

John  Reilly Altoona 

Wm.  S.  Stenger Chambersburg 

Levi  Marsh York 

Levi  Mackey Lock  Haven 

Jacob  Turney Greensburg 

Jamos  H.  Hopkins Pittsburg 

Alex.  G.  Cochrane Alleghany  City 

Geo.  A.  Jinks Brookville 

James  Sheakly West  Greenville 

Albert  G.  Egbert Franklin 


TENNESgEB. 

Wm.  McFarland Morristown 

Geo.  G.  Dibrell Sparta 

John  M.  Fite  Carthage 

John  M.  Bright Fayetteville 

John  F.  House... Clarksville 

Washington  C.  Whitthorne Columbia 

John  D.  C.  Atkins Paris 

Wm.  P.  Caldwell Gardner 

H.  Casey  Young Memphis 

TEXAS. 

John  H.  Reagan. Palestine 

David  B.  Culberson Jefferson 

James  W.  Throckmorton. McKinney 

Roger  Q.  Mills Corsicanna 

John  Hancock.. , Austin 

Gustave  Schleicher Cuero 

VIRGINIA. 

Beverly  B.  Douglass Aylette's 

John  Goode,  Jr  (c) Norfolk 

Gilbert  C.  Walker .....Richmond 

Geo.  C.  Cobell Danville 

John  Randolph  Tucker Lexington 

John  T.  Harris  Harrisburg 

Eppa  Hunton. Warrenton 

Wm.  Terry Wytheville 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Benjamin  Wilson... Wilsonburg 

Chas.  J.  Faulkner Martinburg 

Fank  Hereford Union 

WISCONSIN. 

Wm.  PittLynde Milwaukee 

Samuel  D.  Burchard Beaver  Dam 

Alanson  M.  Kimball ...Pine  River 

Geo.  W.  Cate Amherst 

REPUBLICANS. 

ALABAMA. 

James  Haralson,  (c)  Selma 

Chas.  Hays  Haysville 

CONNECTICUT. 

Henry  H.  Starkweather 


Norwich 


FLORIDA. 

Josiah  T.  Walls Gainsville 

Wm.  J.  Purman Tallahasse 

ILLINOIS. 

Chas.  B.  Farwell Chicago 

Stephen  A.  Hurlburt ...-.Belvidere 

Horatio  C.  Burchard Freeport 

Thos.  J.  Henderson Princeton 

Greenbury  L.  Fort  Lacon 

Richard  H.  Whiting  (c) Peoria 

Joseph  G.  Cannon Tuscola 

INDIANA. 

Milton  S.  Robinson Anderson 

Morton   C.  Hunter Bloomington 

Thos.   J.  Cason Lebanon 

Jos.  L.  Evans Noblesville 

John  H.  Baker  (c)   Goshen 
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IOWA. 

Geo.  W.  McCrary Keokuk 

John  Q.  Tufts  Milton  Junction 

Henry  0.  Pratt Charles  City 

James  Wilson  Buckingham 

Ezekiel  S.  Sampson Sigourney 

John  A.  Kasson , Des  Moines 

James  W.   McDill Afton 

Addison  Oliver .Onawa 

KANSAS. 

Wm.  A.  Phillips Salina 

Wm.  R.  Brown Hutchinson 

KENTUCKY. 

John  D.  White  (c)  Manchester 

LOUISIANA. 

Chester  B.  Darrall  (c)  Brashear 

Frank  Morey  (c)   Monroe 

Chas.  E.  Nash Washington 

MAINE. 

John  H.  Burleigh South  Berwick 

Wm.  P.  Frye Lewiston 

James  G.  Blaine  Augusta 

Eugene  Hale Ellsworth 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

James  Buffington  (dead)  Fall  River 

Benj.  W.  Harris East  Bridgewater 

Henry  L.  Pierce ....Boston 

Rufus  L.  Frost  (c)  Chelsea 

Geo.  F.  Hoar Worcester 

MINNESOTA. 

Mark  H.  Dunnell Owatonna 

Horace  B.  Strait Shakopee 

Wm.  S.  King ..Minneapolis 

NEBRASKA. 

Lorenzo  Crounse Ft.  Calhonn 

NEVADA. 

Wm.   Woodburn Virginia   City 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Henry  W.   Blair Plymouth 

NEW    JERSEY. 

Clement  H.  Sinnickson Salem 

Samuel  A.  Dobbins Mt.  Molly 

NEW    YORK. 

Simeon  B.  Chittenden Brooklyn 

Chas.    H.    Adams Cohoes 

Martin  J.  Townsend Troy 

Andrew   Williams Plattsburg 

Wm.  A.  Wheeler Malone 

Henry  H.   Hawthorne Saratoga  Springs 

Samuel  F.  Miller Franklin 

George  A.  Bagley Watertown 

Wm.  H.  Baker Constantia 

Elias  W.  Leavenworth Syracuse 

Clinton  D.   McDougall Auburn 


Elbridge  G.  Lapham .Canandaigua 

Thomas  C.  Piatt Owego 

John  M.  Davy.. Rochester 

George  G.  Hoskins Attica 

Lyman  K.  Bass Buffalo 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

John  A.  Hyman Warrenton 

OHIO. 

William  Lawrence Bellefontaine 

Charles  Foster Fostoria 

Nelson  H.  Van  Vorhes Athens 

Lorenzo   Danford St.    Clairville 

L.    D.   Woodworth.... Youngstown 

James  Monroe Oberlin 

James  A.  Garfield Hiram 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chapman  Freeman Philadelphia 

Charles  O'Neill 

William  D.  Kelley " 

Washington  Townsend West  Chester 

Allan  Wood,   Jr Conshohocken 

A.  Kerr  Smith Lancaster 

Winthrop  W.  Ketchum Wilkesbarre 

John  B.  Packer Sunbury 

Sobieski  Ross  Cowdersport 

John  W.  Wallace New  Castle 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Benjamin  T.  Eames Providence 

Latimer  W.  Ballou Woonsocket. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Joseph  H.  Rainey  (c)  Georgetown 

E.  W.M.Mackey(c)  Charleston 

Solomon  L.  Hoge Columbia 

Alex.  S.  Wallace York ville 

Robert    Small . Beaufort 

TENNESSEE. 

Jacob   M.  Thornburg Knoxville 

VERMONT. 

Charles    H.    Joyce Rutland 

Dudley  C.    Denison Royalton 

George    W.    Hendee Morrisville 

VIRGINIA. 

William  H.  H.  Stowell Burkeville 

WISCONSIN  . 

Charles  G.  Williams Janesville 

Lucien  B.  Caswell Ft.  Atkinson 

Henry   S.  Magoon Darlington 

A.  M.  Kimball Pine  River 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk Viroqua 

LIBERALS. 
Benjamin   A.  Willis New  York 

INDEPENDENTS. 

"N.  P.  Banks Waltham,  Mass. 

Julius  H.  Seelye Amherst,       " 
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ALABAMA  QKDER  DEMOCRACY. 


A  Constitutional  Convention  has  recently 
adjourned  in  Alabama.  Its  chief  work  has 
been,  under  tbe  instrument  framed,  to  re- 
duce the  school  fund,  and  make  the  Su- 
preme Court  an  elective  body.  It  was 
under  control  of  the  Democracy.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  South,  the  subject 
of  public  education  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  ninth  census,  illustrates  this  : 


~  -  z.— 


Eleven   -  tuth'n 


P~. : 


m  5 


Alabama 

Arkansas ! 

Florida 

Georgia j 

Louisiana......! 

Mississipi 

N.  Carolina.. 
S.  Carolina...j 

Tenness-ee 

Texas 

Virginia : 


706,802 

341.737 
131,119 

835,. u29 
526.392 
581,206 

:■:-<.  ;29 
503,763 
890,872 
571,075 
B90,056 


283,01253.18 
133,33939.02 

71,803.52.79 
468,59354.80 
276, 15 H  51.15 
313,31052.49 
397,69049.34 
290,379156.84 
364.697  37.42 
221,703  37.18 
445,89340.44 


'.    .'  :.57>-  3.8-0,577 


5"S 


31     Z^ 

.    7Q 


55.13 
38.08 
56.74 
57.22 
53.75 
55.30 
53.70 
58.34 
44.31 
40.60 
50.77 


The  school  population  of  Alabama,  (all 
between  the  ages  of  iive  and  seventeen,)  by 
the  same  census  was  342,976,  of  whom  181,- 
7-7.  were  white,  and  161,156  colored,  chil- 
dren. According  to  the  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education,  there  was  : 

In  1869,  a  school  fund  of 1524,621.68 

In  181  '•  500.409  18 

In  1871,  "  58'. 380. 29 

In  1872.  "  640,627.-3 

In  the  same  years,  the   attendance  was  as 

follows  : 

Children. 
1869,  (estimated  by  Dr.  Sears,  G-en'l 

Agent  Feabody  Fund).. 160,000 

1571.  (State  Reports.  -  1,97  i  whites, 

and  54, 336  colored) 141.312 

The  average  attendance  was  about  107,666. 
Th^?e  figures  denote  the  result,  under  Re- 
publican rule,  or  rather  at  its  beginnings. 
Since  then,  the  State  has  passed  under  Demo- 
cratic control.  What  is  its  record,  in  this 
important  particular  ?     Let  the  facts  reply  ! 

The  school  fund  has  been  reduced.  The 
school  attendance  is  much  less.     The  num- 


ber of  schools  has  decreased.  The  supervi" 
3ion  has  deteriorated,  and  the  pay  of  teach- 
ers has  not  only  been  lessened,  but  made 
irregular  in  its  receipt.  The  total  reduction 
of  the  school  fund,  under  Democratic  legis- 
lation, has  reached  $227,017.  The  attend- 
ance has  decreased  over  one-third. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  has  carried 
out  this  Bourbon  policy.  The  following  is 
the  Mobile  Register's  synopsis  of  the  Article 
on  Education,  as  adopted,  in  all  its  main 
features : 

1.  Separate  schools  are  furnished  for  the 
white  and  colored  children,  and  neither  race 
is  permitted  to  attend  the  schools  of  the 
other. 

2 .  The  school  fund  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
following  sources  :  Any  lands,  money  or 
other  property  that  may  be  given  by  any  in- 
dividual, or  by  the  State,  for  school  purposes  ; 
all  escheats  and  equivalents  for  exemption 
from  military  duty;  a  poll  tax  of  $1.50; 
the  interest  on  the  16th  section  and  surplus 
revenue  fund  ;  not  less  than  $100,000  annu- 
ally to  be  appropriated  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  which  must  be  increased  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
and  resources  of  the  State  will  permit. 

3.  The  expenses  of  disbursement  of  school 
fund,  not  to  exceed  four  per  cent. 

4.  Trustees  for  the  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  Senate. 

5.  The  University  and  A.  and  M.  College 
shall  not  be  removed  from  present  location. 

6.  A  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  be  appointed. 

7.  The  duties  of  County  Superintendent  to 
be  performed  by  township  trustees. 

Under  this,  the  present  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  abolished.  It  is  perhaps  as  well,  as 
being  a  piece  of  cumbersome  machinery. 
The  object  in  establishing  it  was  to  have 
some  influential  and  active  citizen  in  every 
Congressional  District  officially  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  a  system,  new  to  all, 
and  against  which  the  prejudices  of  many 
were  pre- arrayed.  The  providing  for  a  State 
Superintendent  is  an  unexpected  concession 
to  modern  ideas  ;  but  the  return  to  the  town- 
ship trustee  superintendency,  is  a  fatal  error. 
It  is  enthroning  inefficiency,  and  indifference 
and  prejudice,  over  all  the  local  details — 
those  which  are  most  important.     There  can 
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be  no  doubt  but  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  such  white  persons  as  are  in  the  main 
likely  to  be  selected  for  school  trustees,  will 
be  at  heart  hostile  or  indifferent.  They,  like 
the  scholars,  need  education. 

The  whole  tendency  of  Democratic  admin- 
istration is,  to  impair  the  Free  School  System. 
Time  corrects  the  evils  their  prejudices  cre- 
ate ;  but  then  there  is  a  fatal  loss,  any  way. 
The  Democrats  got  possession  of  Alabama,  in 
1S73.  The  following  report  of  the  schools, 
for  the  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  will 
show,  conclusively,  the  retrograde  spirit 
which  now  controls  : 

TOTAL  NUMBBR   SB  BILLED. 

Whites         Colored.        Total. 

First  quarter 5,954  4,687  10.641 

Second  quarter 24,095  23,794  47,  8?9 

Third  quarter 45,705  82,868  78  573 

Whites.    Colored.    Total. 
First  quar'r,  schools  taught        171  94  265 

Sec'd  quar'r,  schools  taught        810        573  1.333 

Third  quar'r,  schools  taught    1,540        948  2,488 

Whites.     Colored.     Total. 
First  quarter,  No.  teachers,     208  105  318 

See'd  quarter,  No.  teachers,      866  622  1,488 

Third  quar'r.  No.  teachers,  1,689  973  2,671 

Average  pay  of  teachers  per  month  for  three  quar- 
ters, $32.08. 
Number  of  days  taught  for  three  quarters,  125. 
Amount  paid  teachers— white  schools,   $141,579;  col- 
ored, $132, 745. 
Number  of  counties  in  which  schools  were  taught — 
'23  first  quarter;  57  second  quarter;  65  third  quarter- 

Compare  the  best  quarter  of  1875  with  the 
figures  of  attendance,  given  for  1869  and 
1871,  and  also  with  the  number  of  children 
in  the  State,  of  school  age,  in  1874.  Hon. 
Joseph  Speed,  State  Superintendent,  then 
stated  the  number  of  white  children  at 
233,333;  colored  children,  172,506;  total, 
405,839.  The  present  attendance  shows  a 
decrease  from  1871,  of  29,093  pupils,  as  to 
average  attendance,  and  of  62,739  less  en- 
rollment. It  appears  that,  under  Demo- 
cratic management,  the  State  owes  the  school 
fund  over  $500,000.  This  indebtedness  has 
grown  up  in  less  than  three  years.  These 
facts  all  tend  to  establish  that  Democratic 
rule  is  the  rule  of  ignorance. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  an  ad- 
dress just  issued  by  a  committee  of  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Convention,  to 
.the  people  of  Alabama.  It  affords  both  con- 
fession and  defense  of  the  Bourbon  policy 
of  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  School 
System  : 

In  relation  to  the  Public  Schools  the  Con- 
vention has  made  the  most  salutary  changes. 


The  great  complaint  has  been  that  there  were 
too  many  unnecessary  officers,  and  too  much 
useless  machinery  employed,  to  handle  the 
school  fund,  and  that  the  money  thus  ex- 
pended should  be  saved  for  teaching  the 
children.  The  Convention  abolished  the 
School  Board,  and  thereby  abolished  the  ex- 
pense of  another  Legislature  to  do  what 
could  be  safely  required  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  impoverished  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  immense  burden  of  State, 
and  county,  and  city  taxation,  which  they 
are  now  unable  to  carry,  compelled  your 
delegates  to  refuse  to  pile  up  any  more 
weight,  until  the  people  recovered  their 
strength,  unloaded,  and  had  time  to  rest  and 
collect  the  means  to  devote  to  Public  Schools. 
The  Convention  acted  on  these  principles  in 
providing,  as  it  did  in  the  new  Constitution, 
for  the  support  of  Public  Schools.  It  was 
estimated  that  from  the  sources  specified  in 
the  new  Constitution,  the  amount  that  could 
be  certainly  raised  for  school  purposes,  would 
be  about  three  hundred  and  two  thousand 
dollars.  If  the  people  and  the  tax  collectors 
do  their  duty,  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Constitution  will  produce  more  money  for 
the  support  of  Public  Schools  than  has  here- 
tofore been  expended  in  actual  teaching. 
The  Convention  has  saved  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  in  abolishing  the 
School  Board,  and  limiting  the  amount  to  be 
paid  for  officers  to  four  per  centum  of  the 
school  fund,  thus  leaving  ninety-six  per'cen- 
tum  to  pav  teachers.  The  poll  tax  collected 
in  each  county  is  to  be  kept  in  each  county, 
and  applied  there  to  Public  Schools.  The 
failure  to  collect  more  of  the  poll  tax  is  charge- 
able to  the  tax  collectors.  There  are  in  the 
State  over  two  hundred  thousand  voters,  and 
the  amount  of  poll  taxes  collected  has  not 
reached  more  than  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  As  each  county  would 
be  entitled  to  its  own  poll  tax,  the  people  in 
each  township,  and  especially  the  Trustees, 
will  give  special  attention  to  the  payment  of 
the  poll  tax,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
change  will  add  at  least  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  to  the  school  fund. 
If  any  fear  that  the  new  Constitution  has  im- 
paired the  Public  Schools,  in  not  providing 
a  sufficient  fund  to  support  them,  exists, 
such  apprehension  must  be  dispelled  by  the 
first  section  of  the  twelfth  article,  which  pro- 
vides that  "the  General  Assembly  shall  es- 
tablish, organize,  and  maintain  a  system  of 
Public  Schools  throughout  the  State,  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  twenty-one  years."  The  Con- 
vention gave  every  dollar  that  could  be 
spared  at  this  time  for  Public  Schools,  and  if 
it  is  found  that  the  system  is  likely  to  suffer 
for  want  of  more  money,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  the  full  authority  to  appropriate 
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as  much  as  the  people  demand  to  answer  all 
such,  purposes.  The  people  pay  the  taxes, 
and  elect  their  own  representatives,  and  if 
the  Public  Schools  languish  and  die  for  the 
want  of  money,  it  will  he  the  fault  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives,  and  not 
that  of  the  new  Constitution. 

Taking  the  ahove  as  a  fair  statement  of 
what  is  aimed  at  by  the  present  Democratic 
rulers  of  Alabama,  it  will  be  seen  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  showing,  the  school 
fund  has  been  S}Tstema,tically  reduced  from 
$610,627,  in  1872,  the  last  year  of  Republi- 
can administration,  to  about  $450,000,  in 
1874-5,  and  is  to  be  still  further  reduced 
under  the  "  Constitution  framed  by  your 
own  people,"  to  about  $302,000.  The  poll 
tax  has  been  reduced  to  fifty  cents,  (a  fact 
not  objectionable  in  itself),  and  the  whole 
amount  to  be  raised  therefrom  cannot  exceed 
$100,000,  and  will  probably  not  amount  to 
two-thirds  of  that  sum.  The  Bourbon 
estimate  itself  is  therefore  not  over  $380,000 
per  annum  This,  too,  with  an  illiterate 
population,  over  the  age  of  ten  years,  (ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  census  of  1S70), 
of  283,012  persons  ;  the  school  population 
of  the  State,  at  the  same  date,  being  336,- 
976,  making  but  little  over  one  dollar  per 
capita,  at  the  present  time.  New  Jersey,  with 
a  population  of  906,096  in  1870,  spent,  in 
1873-4,  $2,471,343  for  public  schools.  Ala- 
bama, with  a  population  in  1870  of  996,992, 
proposes,  in  1875,  by  Constitutional  enact- 
ment, to  spend  the  munificent  sum  of  $380,- 
000,  or  thereabouts. 

Besides  this,  the  Constitution  abolishes 
the  present  system  of  county  superintend- 
ency,  and  substitutes  therefor  the  control  of 
Township  Trustees.  The  history  of  pro- 
slavery  Alabama  has  been  too  pregnant  with 
significant  incidents,  to  allow  any  one  to 
doubt  the  intent  of  this  policy.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  schools  will  thereby  be  handed  over 
to  the  control  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  education  of  the  labor  they  aim  to  con- 
trol, and  who  are  opposed  to  taxing  the  well- 
to-do  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Be- 
sides, the  trustee  system  is  a  wasteful  and 
incompetent  one,  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
unless  it  may  be  rigidly  supervised  by 
trained  and  competent  persons,  animated  by 
the  zeal  of  the  professional  educator. 


These  things  are  but  the  natural  results 
of  Democratic  reaction.  They  are  evidence 
of  the  expiring  malice  of  the  slaveocracy. 
No  doubt  finds  place  in  the  minds  of  sincere 
and  sagacious  believers  of  the  final  victory 
of  the  Free  Schools  and  the  principles  of  Re- 
publicanism. But  it  is  well  to  watch  the 
work  of  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  educa- 
tion.    ' '  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them. " 

"g»0- 

The  Democrats  have  suddenly  lost  their 
former  admiration  for  Carl  Schurz.  Last 
year  he  was,  in  their  opinion,  "  the  noblest 
German  in  America."  Now  they  call  him 
"an  unreliable  Dutchman."  When  they 
thought  him  an  ally  of  Democracy,  he  was 
"  the  foremost  statesman  of  the  age;"  now 
that  he  has  urged  the  election  of  Governor 
Hayes,  they  consider  him  "a  third-rate 
statesman,"  and  claim  that  they  kept  him  at 
home  in  Missouri,  because  they  wanted  a 
better  man.  Schurz  was  the  Democratic 
idol  of  yesterday ;  to-day  they  are  ready  to 
burn  him  as  a  heretic.  Yet  Schurz  stands 
where  he  always  stood — the  difficulty  being, 
that  he  didn't  stand  where  the  Democrats 
thought  he  did. 


Out  of  130,000  persons  committed  to 
prison  in  England  and  Wales  in  1867,  only 
4,137  could  read  and  write.  Our  own  statis- 
tics of  crime  show  clearly  that  ignorance  is 
our  greatest  enemy.  To  guard  against  it, 
our  Free  School  System  must  become  general 
throughout  the  land.  No  sectarian  influ- 
ences should  be  allowed  to  cripple  its  useful- 
ness. It  should  be  as  impartial  as  it  is  free. 
The  future  of  the  Republic  depends  upon 
our  Free  Schools.  To  multiply  and  protect 
these  nurseries  of  freemen  requires  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  all  intelligent  citizens,  irre- 
spective of  party. 


The  Memphis  Appeal  demands  "cheap 
money."  The  cheapest  we  know  of  is  the 
Confederate  currency.  The  Appeal  ought  to 
get  plenty  of  that,  in  Tennessee.  It  can  be 
purchased  by  the  ton,  and  as  cheap  as  old 
rags.  "Cheap  money"  is  a  new  cry. — 
"Cheap,"  according  to  what  standard? 
Our  motto  is,  *'  Cheap  goods,  and  money 
worth  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar." 
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The  redemption  of  Ohio  from  Democratic 
control  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
party  victory.  It  is  the  triumph  of  intelli- 
gence   over   ignorance,  public    virtue    over 


party  that  could  protect  the  interests   of  the 
working  men. 

But,  with  the  majority,  the  arts  and  tricks 
of  the  demagogue  failed.     The   people  were 


vice,  good  faith  over  that  reckless  spirit  too  intelligent  to,  accept  statements  for  facts, 
which  would  lead  the  State  and  the  Nation  or  empty  promises  for  realization.  The  infla- 
te) repudiate  their  honest  obligations.  If  the  tion  heresy  was  weighed  and  found  wanting  : 
State  had  gone  Republican  by  only  one  thou-  the  tempting  baits  offered,  were  declined  ; 
sand  majority,  the  victory  would  have  been  a  the  charges  raised  against  the  Republican 
grand  one,  for  it  would  show  that  the  com-  '  party,  were  submitted  to  the  severe  test  of 


mon  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  people  was 
sufficient  to  hold  in  check  those  forces  of 
demoralization  which  have  been  at  work 
for  the  past   two  years.     But  the  majority 


investigation,  and  rejected,  as  without  foun- 
dation. At  all  points,  on  every  issue  raised,* 
an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  all  classes,  and  the  nieas- 


given  for  Governor  Hayes  indicates  that  the  j  ures  needed  to  supply  them,   met  the   paid 

masses  of  the  people  are  alive  to  the  issues 

of  the  hour,  and  can  be  relied  upon  when 

any  great  principle,  involving  National  honor 

or  safety,  is  in  danger.    Two  years  of  control 

had  given  the  Democrats  an  opportunity  to 

entrench    themselves.      Every    State    office 

was  held  by  an  active   partizan,  who   used 

his  official  influence  to  protect  and  advance 

his  party.     Democratic   office  holders   were 


agents  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  fur- 
nished, on  the  spot,  the  antidote  for  the 
poison  they  endeavored  to  introduce. 

For  this  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind, 
we  owe  much  to  the  Republican  press  of 
Ohio.  Eloqu  ent  speakers  have  been  a  power, 
in  the  campaign  ;  but  the  field  of  their  work 
has  been  limited.  To  the  free  press,  of  Ohio, 
holding    up.  day  after  day,  and  week  after 


taxed  heavily,  for  the  funds  needed.     Party  |  week)  t]ie  ^  /^^  ^  ^  tme   pr 


discipline  was  rigidly  enforced.     Every  weak 


pies  -dealing     heavy     blows     against    en- 


point  was  carefully  guarded  and    strength-  j  trenched    Democracy-watching  °the '  whol 

ened.     The  best  speakers  in  the  Democratic    ..         „    ,      ,  ,  -,.  ., 

line  of  attack,  and  sending  to  the  remotest 

sections  of  the  State  re-inforcements,  in  the 
shape  of  facts  and  figures,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple could  form  an  intelligent  judgment  for 
themselves,  we  owe  the  victory  that  has  re- 
deemed Ohio  from  the  rule  of  Democracy. 

All  honor  to  the  Republican  press  of  the 
State ! — to  those  whjse  pen  and  voice  have 
helped  the  good  work  ! — to  those  who  have 
given  time,  and  money,  and  hard  work,  to 
bring  out  a  full  vote  ! — to  all,  who,  irre- 
spective of  party,  by  word  or  deed,  precept 
or  example,  contributed  to  the  glorious  re- 
sult that  has  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  throughout 
the  land,  all  honor  ! 

They  have  furnished  to  the  Nation  an 
illustration  of  what  intelligent  men  can  do, 
when  aroused  by  a  sense  of  duty.  They 
have  become  an  inspiration  to  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  and  will  exert  :in  influence 
that  will  redeem  those  States  from  the  Demo- 
cratic thraldom  that  now  oppresses  them. 


ranks  were  sent  out  among  the  people.     All  [ 
that  eloquence   and   money   could    do,  was 
done.     Golden  promises  were  held  out  to  the 
working    men.     They  were  told,    that   dull 
times,    and    consequent    poverty,    were    the 
direct    results  of  Republican   rule.      They 
were  told,  that  a  Democratic  triumph  would  j 
revive  business,    make   moneyr   plent}',    put  j 
food  into  the  mouths  of   the   poor,  and  in- 
crease values  of  all  kinds  ;  while  a  Republi-  ! 
can  triumph  would  depress  business,  induce  j 
poverty  among  the  laboring  classes,  and,  by  j 
a  shrinking  of  values,  bring  about  general 
bankruptcy    and  ruin.     Democratic   orators 
dwelt  upon  these  points — painted  the  bless- 
ings of  Democratic  rule,  and  the  evils  of  Re- 
publican ascendancy,  in  strongest   contrast ; 
all  sunshine,  on  one  side  ;  all  darkness  and 
gloom,    on    the    other.     Some   honest    men 
were  deceived,  and  led  to  believe  that  these 
demagogues  were  speaking   the  truth,    and 
that    the   Democratic   party   was    the    only 
21b 
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But  the  work  is  not  all  done.  Republi- 
cans of  Ohio  must  not  relax  into  apathy,  or 
fold  their  arms,  contented  with  the  recent 
victory.  They  have  other  duties  to  perform. 
They  must  show,  by  wise  measures,  prudent 
legislation,  honest  administration  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  people  were  right  in  their 
verdict,  and  that  the  Republican  party  is  all 
that  its  friends  claim  it  to  be — the  truest 
friend  of  constitutional  liberty  and  good 
government. 

Organization  must  be  kept  up,  and  per- 
fected. What  has  proven  good,  must  be 
made  better.  Every  town  should  have  its 
local  organization,  and  the  wisest  men  should 


be  called  to  govern  it.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  keep  down  local  jealousies — to 
keep  our  friends  united,  so  that,  next  year, 
Ohio  may  roll  up  a  majority  equal  to  the  one 
that  sent  Vallandigham  to  the  shades  of  ob- 
scurity. The  victory  in  1876.  must  be  wor- 
thy of  the  Centennial  year — so  complete  in 
its  achievements,  that  the  civilized  world 
will  unite  in  saying  that  the  young  Repub- 
lic has  taken  no  step  backward,  but  closes 
its  hundredth  year  with  a  government  as 
honestly  administered,  and  with  a  patriotism 
as  pure,  as  when  it  first  took  its  place  among 
the  family  of  nations. 


WHO  ARE  THE  TAX-PAYERS  ? 


Internal  Revenues  . — For  the  purpose  of 
showing  just  where  the  internal  revenues 
come  from,  the  following  analysis  of  the  tax 
for  1874  is  given.    There  was  collected  from — 

Spirits 849,444.089.85 

Tobacco 33,242,875.62 

Fermented  liquors 9,3"4,679.72 

Banks  and  bankers 3.387,160.67 

Penalties,   etc '364,216.34 

Adhesive'stamps 6,136,844.64 

Balances 764.880.14 


$102,644,746.98 
If  a  family  uses  fifty  boxes  of  matches,  of 
ordinary^size,  in  a  year,  they  pay  fifty  cents 
in  taxes  to  support  the  Government.     If  they 
have  occasion  to  use  a  few  bottles  of  patent 
medicines  ;  or  if  the  ladies  are  disposed  to 
indulge  in  perfumery  ;  or  if  the  head  of  the 
family  is  well-to-do  and  keeps  a  bank  account, 
on  which  he   occasionally  draws    a    check, 
these  incidents  may  occasion  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  in  taxes. 
But  this  includes  the  entire  list  of  articles 
taxed,  excepting  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco  in 
their  various  forms.     But  the  latter  articles 
are  not  included  among    the  necessaries  of  \ 
life  ;  they    are   luxuries.     Dealers    in   these! 
articles  not  only  add  the  amount  of  the  tax 
to   the   cost    of  their   goods,  but    they  fix  a 
profit  on  the  tax  itself,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion  as  they  do  on  the  original  price  for  the 
article  before  the  tax  is  added.     In    other  , 
words,  the  tax  pays  the  same  rate  of  profit 
as  the  goods — and  get  the  consumption  increases.  ! 
The  dealer  rarely  complains  of  the  tax  ;  he 


makes   money  out  of  it,   and  the  slave  to 
artificial  appetite  pays  it  all. 

Customs  Revenues. — Free  Traders  attempt 
'  to  deceive  the  people  by  making  them  be- 
lieve the  tariff  of  duties  imposed  on  im- 
ported goods  is,  in  all  cases,  a  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  those  goods.  It  is  not  so.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  duties  are  wholly  a 
:  tax  upon  the  foreign  producer  ;  and  he  so 
:  understands  it.  Hence  the  persistent  efforts 
made  by  Great  Britain  to  secure  a  reduction 
of  our  tariff,  and  of  Canada  to  obtain  a  free- 
( trade  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  producer,  not  the  consumer,  who  pays 
the  duties.  Maine  and  Canada  each  send  a 
cargo  of  potatoes  to  Boston  or  New  York. 
They  each  sell  out  at  $1.00  per  bushel. 
Maine  receives  the  full  amount  of  the  sale, 
while  Canada  leaves  fifteen  cents  out  of  each 
dollar,  as  a  duty  on  the  goods.  It  is  the 
same  with  nine-tenths  of  all  the  foreign 
goods  brought  to  United  States  markets. 
The  duties  are  paid  by  the  producers^  for  the 
privilege  of  using  our  markets.  It  is  as  direct 
a  tax  upon  him  as  the  charges  for  freight, 
insurance  and  commissions.  The  Cnsto-ns 
revenues  amount  to  about  $175,000,00^  a 
year,  of  which  not  less  than  $125,000,000 
are  paid  by  those,  outside  of  the  Union,  who 
use  our  markets  for  their  own  advantage. 


It  is  not  the  brilliant  orator,  who  delights 
by  his  silvery  tones,  that  carries  conviction, 
but  the  earnest  man,  whose  daily  walk  is  a 
sermon,  and  whose  example  is  an  irresistible 
power  in  moulding  the  opinions  of  others. 


H 


THE   DEMOCRATIC    CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVENTION   OF    TEXAS. 
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This  body,  now  in  session,  has  decided, 
by  the  vote  of  its  Bourbon  majority,  that  it 
has  the  right  to  legislate  generally — that  it 
is  within  its  province  to  postpone  a  general 
election,  and  to  submit  or  not,  as  in  their 
sweet  will  may  be  determined,  whether  or 
not  the  instrument  they  frame  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  ratification.  They 
have  already  voted  to  postpone  the  next 
general  election,  and  seem  inclined  to  make 
a  tabula  rusa  of  the  State  and  its  institutions. 
Some  of  the  debates  are,  to  say  the  least, 
"peculiar"  in  tone.  Here  are  delegates 
opposing  the  right  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes.  Another  bright  talker,  of  the 
same  school,  does  not  want  the  "people 
burdened  with  the  support  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions." The  Austin  State  Journal,  organ 
of  the  Democracy,  thinks  this  sort  of  thing 
ill-advised,  especially  as  to  the  schools,  but 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  sure  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  school  taxation  are  not  right,  after 
all.  It  says  :  "Ingoing  back  to  elemental 
principles  of  free  government,  we  deny  that 
the  Legislature  has  the  right  to  tax  the 
people  for  making  donations  of  public  money 
to  individuals."  But  it  allows,  that  school 
taxes  are  "justified  by  a  sound  public 
policy."  It  is  in  doubt  whether  a  general 
fund  is  or  is  not  necessary,  so  far  as  Texas 
is  concerned,  because  there  is  a  grant  of 
land  for  that  purpose.  The  fund  arising 
therefrom,  it  admits  to  have  been  abused, 
and  recent  State  reports  show  that  the 
Democratic  Administration  and  Legislature 
have  failed,  as  well  as  the  county  authorities, 
to  use  the  school  fund  for  school  purposes. 
It  may  be  worth  while  inquiring  what 
provisions  have  heretofore  been  made  for 
the  support  of  common  schools.  The  Re- 
public of  Texas,  by  an  Act  approved  January 
26,  1839,  granted  three  leagues  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  primary 
school  or  academy.  The  first  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  adopted  in  1845,  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  public  schools, 
and  provides  for  taxation  to  support  them — 
©ne-tenth  of  the  State  revenue  being  de- 
voted to  their  support,  as  a  perpetual  fund. 


It  confirmed  the  land  grants  made  under  the 
Republic,  which  included  fifty  leagues  for 
the  endowment  of  twj  Colleges  or  Universi- 
ties. The  Democratic -Johnson  Constitution, 
of  1 866,  re-affirmed  the  preceding  provisions. 
It  also  provided  for  the  sale  of  school  land 
to  actual  settlers  ;  required  the  Legislature 
to  annually  appropriate  the  amount  consti- 
tutionally required  for  the  school  fund. 
Taxes  paid  by  colored  persons  were  to  beset 
apart  for  schools  for  their  children.  The 
Constitution  of  IS 69,  framed  under  the  Re- 
construction Acts,  provides,  in  addition  to 
re-affirming  the  foregoing,  (all  but  that  re- 
lating to  colored  schools),  that  there  shall 
be  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
elected  or  appointed  for  four  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  permanent  fund  before  pro- 
vided, it  set  apart  all  the  proceeds  arising 
from  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  Texas, 
and  of  a  one-dollar  poll  tax."  The  fund  thus 
created,  to  be  invested  in  United  States 
bonds.  What  the  Bourbons  have  done  is 
not  yet  clear. 

One  vote  may  save  a  town  office  ;  one  vote 
may  save  the  county  ticket ;  one  vote  may 
save  the  State  ticket ;  one  vote  may  deter- 
mine whether  the  State  is  to  have  good  gov- 
ernment or  bad,  faithful  officials  or  dishonest 
ones.  In  view  of  this  possibility,  can  any 
citizen,  who  desires  the  triumph  of  just  prin- 
ciples, neglect  his  duty  at  the  polls?  Re- 
member that  every  bad  element  in  the  com- 
munity will  be  represented  at  the  ballot-box, 
and  will  triumph  unless  intelligence  neutral- 
izes heir  efforts.  Give  one  day  at  least  to 
the  election  ;  urge  every  respectable  man  Id 
vote  ;  and,  by  example,  strengthen  Republi- 
canism everywhere.  The  victory  will  be 
ours  if  we  but  work  hard  enough  to  deserve  it. 


The  enemy  are  on  the  run.  They  have 
been  driven  from  one  stronghold,  and  on 
the  2d  of  November  they  must  be  driven 
from  all.  Drum  up  recruits  !  keep  the  old 
flag  at  the  head  of  the  column  !  bring  every 
man  to  the  front !  and  the  general  battle  of 
November  will  result  in  a  glorious  victory 
for  the  friends  of  the  Union. 
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The  following  is  the  full  text  of  President 
Grant's  speech  at  the  annual  re-union  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Des  Moines,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1875  : 

"Comrades,  it  always  affords  me  much 
gratification  to  meet  my  old  comrades  in 
arms  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  ago,  and  to 
live  over  again  in  memory  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  those  days — hardships  imposed 
for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions.  We  believed  then,  and  be- 
lieve now,  that  we  had  a  good  Government, 
worth  fighting  for,  and,  if  need  be,  dying 
for.  How  many  of  our  comrades  of  those 
days  paid  the  latter  price  for  our  preserved 
Union  !  Let  their  heroism  and  sacrifices  be 
ever  green  in  our  memory.  Let  not  the  re- 
sults of  their  sacrifices  be  destroyed.  The 
Union  and  the  free  institutions,  for  which 
they  fell,  should  be  held  more  dear  for  their 
sacrifices.  We  will  not  deny  to  any  of  tho3e 
who  fought  against,  us  any  privileges  under 
the  Government  which  we  claim  for  our- 
selves ;  on'the  contrary,  we  welcome  all  such 
who  come  forward  in  good  faith  to  help  build 
up  the  waste  places  and  to  perpetuate  our  in- 
stitutions against  all  enemies,  as  brothers  in 
full  interest  with  us  in  a  common  heritage  ; 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  apologize  for  the 
part  we  took  in  the  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  like  trials  will  never  again  befall  our 
country.  In  this  sentiment  no  class  of  people 
can  more  heartily  join  than  the  soldier  who 
submitted  to  the  dangers,  trials  and  hard- 
ships of  the  camp  and  the  battle-field.  On 
whichever  side  they  may  have  fought,  no  class 
of  people  are  more  interested  in  guarding 
against  a  recurrence  of  those  days. 

"  Let  us,  then,  begin  by  guarding  against 
every  enemy  threatening  the'  perpetuity  of 
free  Republican  institutions.  I  do  not  bring 
into  this  assemblage  politics,  certainly  not 
partisan  politics  ;  but  it  is  a  fair  subject  for 
soldiers  in  their  deliberations  to  consider 
wbat  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  prize 
for  which  they  battled  in  a  Republic  like 
ours.  Where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign 
and  the  official  the  servant,  where  no  power 
is  exercised,  except  by  the  will  of  the  people, 


it  is  important  that  the  sovereign — the  peo- 
ple—should possess  intelligence. 

"  The  free  school  is  the  promote'r  of  that 
intelligence  which  is  to  preserve  us  as  a  free 
nation.  If  we  are  to  have  another  contest  in 
the  near  future  of  our  national  existence,  I 
predict  that  the  dividing  line  will  not  be 
Mason  and  Dixon's,  but  between  patriotism 
and  intelligence  on  the  one  side,  and  super- 
stition, ambition  and  ignorance  on  the  other. 
Now,  in  this  Centennial  year  of  our  national 
existence,  I  believe  it  a  good  time  to  begin 
the  work  of  strengthening  the  foundation  of 
the  house  commenced  by  our  patriotic  fore- 
fathers, one  hundred  years  ago,  at  Concord 
and  Lexington.  Let  as  all  labor  to  add  all 
needful  guarantees  for  the  more  perfect  se- 
curity of  free  thought,  free  speech  and  free 
press,  pure  morals,  unfettered  religious  sen- 
timents, and  of  equal  rights  and  privileges  to 
all  men,  irrespective  of  nationality,  color  or 
religion.  Encourage  free  schools,  and  re- 
solve that  not  one  dollar  of  money  appropri- 
ated to  their  support,  no  matter  how  raised, 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  school.  Resolved  that  neither  the 
State  nor  Nation,  or  both 'combined,  shall 
support  institutions  of  learning  other  than 
those  sufficient  to  afford  to  every  child, 
growing  up  in  the  land,  the  opportunity  of 
a  good  common  school  education,  unmixed 
with  sectarian,  pagan  or  atheistical  tenets. 
Leave  the  matter  of  religion  to  the  family 
altar,  the  Church  and  the  private  school, 
supported  entirely  by  private  contributions. 
Keep  the  Church  and  State  forever  separate. 
With  these  safeguards,  I  believe  the  battles 
which  created  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
will  not  have  been  fought  in  vain." 


The  Democratic  party  is  anxious  to  blot 
out  the  past.  Anxiety  is  too  mild  a  term. 
Its  followers  should  pray  to  have  it  blotted 
out,  for  it  contains  so  much  that  is  shame- 
ful, that  eternal  oblivion  would  be  welcome. 
But  the  past  will  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  use- 
ful as  an  index  to  the  future.  The  servant 
who  has  proven  unfaithful  in  the  past,  can- 
not well  be  trusted  in  preference  to  one  who 
has  always  been  true. 
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NATIONAL. 

...Two  events  have  occurred  during  the 
past  month,  which  transcend,  by  far,  the 
usual  importance  attached  to  similar  inci- 
dents. We  refer  to  the  notable  speech  made 
by  President  Grant,  at  the  Des  Moines  Re- 
union of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  to 
the  remarkable  political  campaign  in  Ohio, 
and  its  victorious  termination,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  12th,  by  the  election  of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  over  William  Allen,  as  Governor  of 
the  new  Keystone  State  of  this  Union.  Else- 


where, the  victory,  and  its  meaning,  is  made 
the  theme  of  ample  comment.  But  there 
are  noteworthy  points  to  be  observed.  The 
vote,  though  full  details  are  not  yet  at  hand, 
is  an  unusually  large  one,  reaching,  in  all 
probability,  to  that  cast  for  Secretary  of 
State,  in  October,  1872 — the  year  of  the  last 
Presidential  election.  The  accompanying 
table  will  show,  very  clearly,  the  fluctuations 
for  the  last  ten  years,  both  in  the  aggre- 
gate vote  cast,  and  the  various  majorities 
given : 


Summary  of  the    Vote  of  Ohio  for   Ten  Years : 


YEAR. 


1865... 
1*866... 

1867... 
,1868... 
.1868... 

1869... 

1870... 

1871... 
,1872.. 
,1872... 

1873.. 
"1874.. 


Governor , 

Secretary  of  State. 

Governor , 

Secretary  of  State. 

President 

Governor. 


Secretary  of  State. 

Governor . — 

Secretary  of  State. 

President... , 

Governor , 


Secretary  of  State. 


REPUBLI- 
CAN. 


223,633 

256,302 
243,605 

267,065 
280,223 
236,099 
221,715 
238,273 
265,930 
281,852 
213,837 
221,204 


DEMO- 
CRATIC. 


193,697 
213,606 
240, 6?1 
249,682 
238,606 
228,581 
205,047 
218,105 
251.780 
244,321 
214,654 
238,406 


REP. 
MAJ. 

DEM. 
MAJ. 

29,936 
42,696 

2,984 
17,383 
41,617 

7,518 
16,668 
20,168 
14,150 
37,531 

8i7 
17,202 

TOTAL 
VOTE. 


417,330 

469,908 
484,226 
516,747 
518,829 
464,680 
426,762 
456,378 
517,710 
526,173 
428,491 
459,610 


IN- 
CREASE. 


DE- 
CREASE. 


52,578 
14,318 
32,521 

2,082 

54,149 

29^616* 

61,332 

8,463 

37,918 
"97,682" 

31,119 

To  the  regular  votes  of  1873  and  1874, 
must  be  added  the  following  "parasite" 
vote,  cast  by  the  so-called  Liberal  and  Pro- 
hibition parties  : 

1873 20,108 

1874 7,815 

;     Making  the  total  vote,  in  1873 448,599 

"  1874 467,425 

It  seems,  from  all  accounts,  that  the  aggre- 
gate vote,  cast  at  the  recent  election,  exceeds 
j:55O,000,  and  will  probably  foot  up  over  100,- 
,000  more  than  the  total  of  1874.  If  this  is 
the  case,  the  vote  with  which,  as  to  numbers, 
it  must  be  compared,  is  that  cast  at  the  Oc- 
tober election  of  1872,  when  the  Republican 
'majority  was  14,150. 

Should  this  prove  to  be  the  correct  basis 
lor  comparison,  the  next  fact  established, 
''  will  be,  that  the  Republican  party  in  Ohio — 
and,  as  a  corollary,  in  the  country — is  once 
1,1  more  united.  Iowa  and  Nebraska  respond 
to  Ohio,  and  from  the  most  enterprising 
city  in  New  Jersey,  (Newark,)  comes  back  a 


responsive  cheer.  These  elections  prove 
the  intelligent  honesty  of  the  masses  ;  they 
prove,  also,  that  the  people  will  not  trust 
the  Democratic  party.  It  was  unfaithful  in 
our  hour  of  direst  need.  For  it  there  is  110 
salvation.  It  must  be  resolved  back  into 
original  elements,  and  new  combinations 
made  thereof.  Careful  examination  will  be 
necessary,  before  footing  up  and  balancing 
the  Ohio  ledger  ;  but,  at  this  writing,  the 
practical  result  is  assured,  while  the  moral 
triumph,  in  any  event,  is  greater  even  thaii 
the  political  one.  Republican  majority  for 
Hayes,  about  4,500  ;  in  the  State  Senate,  5  ; 
in  the  Legislature  12. 

...Closely  linked  with  the  issues  at  stake, 
were  the  weighty  words  of  President  Grant, 
on  the  Public  School  question,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  preservation  from  all  sectarian 
influences.  The  speech  will  be  found  else- 
where, in  The  Republic.  One  of  the  more 
noteworthy  facts  in  relation  to  its  delivery, 
is   the    authenticated    statements   as    to    its 
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preparation,    which   come   to   us   from   Des 
Moines.     The  President,   in   company   with 
Judge  Cole,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa, 
and  other  gentlemen,  during  the  day,  visited 
the    admirable  public  schools  of  that    city. 
Great  interest  was  manifested  by  the  Presi- 
dent,  and  animated  conversation  ensued — 
Judge  Cole  presenting,  very    forcibly,   the 
dangers  impending  to  the  common  schools  of 
the  country  from  the  open  hostility  expressed 
thereto  by  certain  religious  and  political  in- 
fluences— the  existence  of  which  is  patent, 
and  not  denied,  though  it  may  be  that  their 
present  power  for  mischief  is  sometimes  en- 
larged.    The   President   expressed    himself 
desirous  of  presenting  his  views  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and,  returning  to  the  residence  of  Judge 
Cole  at  once,  the  brief  but  powerful  speech 
which  he  read  to  his  comrades,  in  the  even- 
ing, was  prepared.      The  principles  it  enun- 
ciates— the    clear  and  lucid  presentation  it 
affords,  of  certain  underlying  ideas,  as  well 
as  paramount  necessities — are  so  admirably 
and  clearly  stated,  that  it  will  pass  into  his- 
tory with  Washington's   Farewell   Address, 
and  Lincoln's  marvelous  speech  at  Gettys- 
burg.    The    Greeks    had    a    proverb,    that 
"  speech  is  silvern,   and  silence  is  golden  ;" 
but  we  may  say,  that  the  words  of  a   wise 
man,  habitually  reticent,  are  more  valuable 
than   gold   or   silver.     The   sentiment,    the 
method,   and  the  occasion,  are  alike  worthy 
the    simple,    sagacious    citizen-soldier    and 
statesman,    whose   name,    as   General    and 
President,  is  now,   and  will  be  through  all 
times,  so  indissolubly  connected  with  the  most 
memorable  events  and  glories  in  and  of  our 
National  history.     Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
respond  to  the  Des  Moines  speech,   and  the 
remaining  States,  that  are  to  vote  in  Novem- 
ber, will  surely  fall  into  line  with  those  which 
are  now  at  the  fore. 

THE  NOVEMBER  AND  OTHER  ELECTIONS. 

...On  Tuesday,  November  2d,  the  States  of 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kansas,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  will  vote 
for  State  officers  and  members  of  the  State 
Legislature.  There  will  also  be  special 
elections  held  on  the  ratification  or  rejection 
of  the  new  Constitutions  framed  by  the  con- 


ventions which  have  recently  adjourned  in 
Alabama  and  North  Carolina.  The  Texas 
Constitutional  Convention,  now  in  session 
at  Austin,  has  postponed  the  State  election, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  in  December. 
In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee  and  Colorado,  elections 
will  also  be  held  to  fill  Congressional  vacan- 
cies, caused  by  the  death  of  members-elect 
from  those  States.  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  the 
only  States  voting  for  Governor  and  a  full 
set  of  State  officers.  The  highest  officer  on 
the  other  tickets,  is  Secretary  of  State. 
There  is  little  or  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
each  one  of  the  four  candidates  nominated 
by  the  Republicans,  will  be  elected,  nor  is 
there  much  reason  to  fear  a  defeat  in  any 
one  of  the  other  States,  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  in  the  Republican  column. 

...The  September  elections  placed  Califor- 
nia, by  a  Republican  division  in  the  main,  un- 
der Democratic  control.  Maine,  however, 
remained  steadfast.  When  the  roll  is  called, 
the  result  for  this  campaign  will  probably  be 
as  follows  : 

Republican  States:  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

States  Regained:  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusettes,  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
(probably,  New  Jersey,)  Oregon,  (Congres- 
sional election)  and  North  Carolina,  (popu- 
lar vote  on  delegates  to  Constitutional  Con- 
vention). 

Democratic  States:  California,  (gain), 
Kentucky,  Alabama,  Texas,  (on  Constitu- 
tional Convention  elections),  Missouri,  Ma- 
ryland, (by  a  less  majority  than  formerly,) 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia. 

This  estimate  will  give  the  Republicans 
twelve  States,  and  two  other  partial  victo- 
ries, 14  in  all.  The  Democrats  will  gain 
one,  and  lose .  control  of  six,  if  not  eight 
other  States,  in  whole  or  part,  coming  out 
with  a  score  of  eight  in  all. 

...California  held  its  judicial  election  on  the 
the  twentieth  of  October,  and  also  voted  for 
a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

...Elections  were  held  in  Colorado  and  Ore- 
gon on  the  25th  ult.;  in  the  latter,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  Congress,   caused  by  the   death 
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of  Hon.  A.  L.  Dow,  Democrat,  who  was 
elected  last  fall  by  a  majority  of  302,  there 
being  an  Independent  candidate  in  the  field, 
who  had  6,350  votes.  There  are  now  three 
candidates  running  for  the  position,  a  Demo- 
crat, a  Republican,  and  an  Independent. 
The  vote  in  Colorado  was  simply  upon  the 
choice  of  members  of  a  convention  to  enact 
a  Constitut  on,  preliminary  to  the  admission 
of  the  Territory  as  a  State  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1876,  under  the  Enabling  Act,  passed 
by  the  last  Congress.  On  the  30th  ult., 
Missouri  voted  on  the  new  Constitution. 

STATE  POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS. 

...Massachusetts  is  the  last  State  on  the  roll 
of  nominations.  The  State  Republican  Con- 
vention was  very  fitly  presided  over  by  the' 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Henry 
Wilson,  whose  presence  and  opening  speech 
were  pledges  of  harmony  in  council,  and  of 
a  high  standard  of  political  morality  in  in- 
tent and  action.  The  platform  adopted  was 
sound  and  strong  ;  declaring  that  the  accu- 
sation, that  the  Republican  party  seeks  to 
keep  alive  old  issues,  in  order  to  avoid  new 
ones,  is  unwarranted.  Our  past,  at  least, 
is  secure.  Able  to  review  the  record,  with- 
out remorse,  we  cheerfully  commit  it  to  his- 
tory, and  with  the  courage  inspired  by  suc- 
cess in  a  noble  cause,  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  new  duties  of  the  era  of  the  Nation. 

To  that  end  the  Convention  pledged  itself 
to  support  no  man  "for  official  position, 
whose  personal  character  is  not  an  absolute 
guaranty  of  fidelity  to  every  public  trust." 
And  upon  all  others,  the  condemnation  of 
the  ballot-box  was  invoked,  no  matter  the 
party  that  may  nominate  them.  Civil  ser- 
vice reform  was  endorsed.  In  State  affairs, 
the  Republicans  recognize  no  privilege  of 
class,  no  antagonism  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital, but  deprecating  any  attempt  to  arbitra- 
rily fetter  either,  they  will  .support  such 
measures  as  shall  develop  the  resources  of 
both  alike  ;  as  also  all  that  regards  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance,  education,  good  mor- 
als, and  equal  rights,  irrespective  of  sex, 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  honest  en- 
forcement of  'existing  laws,  rigid  economy 
and  retrenchment  in  every  department,  and 
reduction  of  taxation. 


The  National  expenditures  were  held  up 
as  "  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  earnest  endeav- 
ors of  the  Republican  party,  by  economy, 
frugality,  and  fidelity  in  the  public  service, 
to  lighten  the  public  burden."  The  Presi- 
dent was  complimented  ;  the  return  of  peace 
to  the  South  hailed  as  a  good  omen,  and  it 
was  declared  that  the  party  has  no  more 
earnest  desire,  than  that  the  South,  without 
distinction  or  exception,  '"may  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  extent  those  inestimable  blessings  to 
which  we  owe  all  our  own  prosperity — uni- 
versal free  education  and  security  of  person- 
al rights  under  local  self-government,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  interference  from 
abroad." 

The  following  declaration  is  in  harmony 
with  the  party  expression  elsewhere  :  ' '  That 
sound  reason,  as  well  as  the  wise  and  un- 
broken usage  of  the  Republic,  illustrated  by 
the  example  of  Washington,  require  that  the, 
tenure  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United 
States  should  not  exceed  a  second  term." 

The  financial  plank  obtains  new  force  by 
the  Ohio  verdict,  and  that  result  will  cheer 
the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  to  sustain 
their  opinions  by  an  overwhelming  victory: 

"That  an  irredeemable  currency  is  a 
national  evil,  and  when  it  continues  beyond 
the  necessity  of  its  creation,  a  national  re- 
proach. That  the  demoralization  of  values 
caused  by  inflation  of  the  National  currency, 
while  it  tends  to  place  the  earnings  of  labor, 
which  depend  on  steadiness  and  uniformity 
in  the  measure  of  value,  in  the  power  of 
speculators  in  gold  and  credit,  also  involves 
the  demoralization  of  public  and  private 
conduct,  credit,  and  expenditure ;  specula- 
tion in  the  place  of  thrift ;  ultimate  prostra- 
tion of  trade  and  industry;  risk  of  increas- 
ing crime  and  dishonor  ;  and  the  whole 
train  of  evils  which  follow  any  departure 
from  the  homely  virtue  that  keeps  its  word 
and  pays  as  it  goes." 

The  closing  declaration  claims  that  the 
Republican  party  is  the  one  best  fitted  to 
carry  to  a  completion  the  great  work  it  has 
so  well  begun  and  pressed  forward.  On 
balloting  for  Governor,  informally,  Charles 
Francis  Adams  received  236  votes,  to  'M'^  lov 
Dr.  Loring,  and  398  for  Alexander  II.   Rice. 
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Mr.  Adams  gained,  on  the  first  formal  ballot, 
but  Mr.  Rice  was  nominated  on  the  third. 
The  following  ticket  was  put  into  the  field : 
For  Governor — Alexander  H.  Rice.  For 
Lieutenant-Governor  —  Horatio  G.  Knight. 
For  Secretary  of  State — Henry  B.  Pierce.  For 
Treasurer — Charles  Endicott.  For  Auditor — 
Julius  L.  Clark.  For  Attorney  General — 
Charles  R.  Train. 

;-..The  Democrats  re-nominated  Governor 
Gaston,  and  also  placed  the  name  of  General 
W.  F.  Bartlett,  present  manager  of  the  Tred- 
egar (Richmond,  Va.,)  Iron  Works,  a  gal- 
lant Union  soldier  and  recent  Republican, 
whose  animated  search  for  a  returning 
Southern  prodigal  son,  has  led  him  after 
strange  gods,  as  their  choice  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  General  Bartlett,  however,  de- 
clines the  nomination,  but  indorses  the 
platform  and  remaining  ticket,  which  is  as 
follows  : 

For  Secretary  of  State,  George  H.  Munroe  ; 
Treasurer  and  Receiver,  General  Weston 
Howlad  ;  Attorney-General,  George  F.  Verry  ; 
Auditor,  John  E.  Fitzgerald. 

It  is  a  curious  combination.  Mr.  Gaston 
was  always  a  Whig,  until  the  Republican 
party  became  successful,  when  he  became  a 
mild  and  uncertain  sort  of  a  Democrat. 
Munroe  is  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette.  General  Howlad  was  never  known 
as  a  Democrat,  while  Fitzgerald  is  a  brilliant 
young  Irish  lawyer  of  Boston,  who  is  more  a 
Labor  Reformer  than  Democrat.  Mr.  Verry 
is  a  lawyer  of  ability,  who  has  long  wished 
to  come  to  Congress  from  the  Worcester  dis- 
trict ;  one  which  is  not  likely  to  gratify  his 
aspiration. 

The  Democratic  platform  reiterates  the 
declarations  of  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore, 
made  in  1872,  both  as  to  the  Southern  ac- 
ceptance of  the  war  results  and  finances.  It 
opposes  "any  further  issue  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  currency  inconvertible  with  gold, 
the  world's  recognized  measure  of  value," 
and  favors  "  a  speedy  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments, as  essential  to  the  revival  of  the 
commerce,  business  and  credit  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes. ' ' 

The  Republican  party  and  administration 
is  arraigned  as  corrupt  and  profligate  ;  the 


interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  asserted  to 
be  identical ;  prohibition  was  denounced,  and 
Governor  Gaston  and  General  Bartlett  com- 
plimented. With  the  exception  of  the  money 
plank,  the  platform  is  but  a  ; '  plea  in  avoid- 
ance. " 

...The  Labor  Reformers  met  on  the  6th  inst. 
Wendell  Phillips  was  nominated  for  Govern- 
nor.  Mr.  Phillips,  at  the  date  of  his  nomi- 
nation, was  in  a  State  Conference  of  Prohi- 
bitionists, supporting  the  nomination  for 
Governor,  of  a  Mr.  Baker.  The  "Labor  Re- 
form "  platform  confined  itself  to  State  issues, 
demanding  legislation  on  the  hours  of  labor, 
compulsory  education  of  factory  children, 
&c.  The  ablest  speaker  of  the  movement, 
Charles  McLean,  whom  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican describes  editorially  as  "  a  whole- 
some, white-headed,  clean-shaven  man, "  to 
whom  was  due  the  nomination  of  a  ticket, 
"  is  quite  intelligent,  has  read  a  good  deal, 
and  is  a  really  powerful  speaker.  He  is  a 
3-65er,  and  the  author  of  a  resolution, 
invoking  Kelleyism  and  denouncing  the 
banks." 

There  were  not  over  twenty-five  persons 
present,  and  the  chief  interest  grew  out  of 
the  feeling  aroused  by  the  Fall  River  excite- 
ment Mr.  Phillips  has  not  taken  any  pub- 
lic notice  of  the  nomination. 

OTHER  CONVENTIONS. 

...In  Maryland,  the  Republicans  have  unit- 
ed their  efforts  with  those  of  the  new  "Citizens 
Reform"  movement,  and  agreed  to  support 
the  following  ticket : 

For  Governor,  J.  Morrison  Harris  ;  Attor- 
ney-General, S.  Teakle  Wallace  ;  Comptrol- 
ler, Edward  Wilkins.  Mr.  Harris  was  a 
Whig  member  of  Congress  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  and  a  Union  man.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Baltimore  bar.  He  was  a  Whig  up  to  the 
Lincoln  campaign,  and  cast  his  first  Demo- 
cratic vote  for  John  C.  Breckinridge  for 
President.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  formerly  a 
Whig,  and  afterward  a  prominent  Republi- 
can. They  have  all  consented  to  run.  The 
resolutions  declare  in  favor  of  an  honest  and 
economical  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  State  and  National ;  of.  the  ful- 
filment of  every  pledge  as  to  the  payment 
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of  State  and  Federal  obligations  ;  of  the 
return  to  specie  payment  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  and  the  cessation  of  all 
further  expansion  of  the  currency. 

...A  State  Temperance  Convention  was  held 
in  New  Jersey,  which  agreed  to  place  a  par- 
ty ticket  in  that  field. 

...The  colored  people  of  Georgia  convened  a 
Delegate  Convention  at  Augusta,  on  the  8th 
and  9th  ult.,  to  consider  their  condition, 
and  the  necessary  remedies  to  be  had  for 
the  wrong  they  endure.  Messrs.  Belcher, 
Turner,  Long,  Simm,  and  other  leading  col- 
ored men  were  present.  Heated  and  some- 
what acrimonious  debates  ensued  over  a  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Turner  to  support  wholesale 
migration  to  Africa,  which  was  lost. 

An  emigrating  bureau  was  appointed  to 
gather  information  of  the  best  localities  in- 
side the  State  of  Georgia,  for  the  negroes  in 
the  so  called  insurrection  counties  to  emigrate 
to.  An  address  was  ad  opted,  stating  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  insurrection  re- 
ports, that  they  were  gotten  up  by  the 
Bourbon  Democracy  for  political  effect,  and 
that  the  colored  people  of  the  State  have  no 
idea  of  rebellion.  It  also  states  that  col- 
ored citizens  are  not  given  their  rights,  that 
the  Ku-Klux  are  rampant  in  Georgia,  colored 
men  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in  juries,  and  that 
they  do  not  receive  the  protection  of  the 
courts. 

...The  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Con- 
vention adjourned  on  the  11th  ult.,  after  a 
session  of  thirty-one  working  days.  In  the 
last  days,  important  ordinances  were  passed, 
amounting  to  a  general  emancipation  of  the 
legislature  from  restrictions  embodied  in  the 
present  Constitution,  and  giving  it  larger 
powers.  The  public  debt  question  was  not 
interfered  with.  Several  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  to  repudiate  the  special  tax  bonds. 
North  Carolina  Democrats  differ  with  their 
brethren  in  Alabama  and  Missouri,  in  that 
the  latter  do  materially  restrict  the  powers 
of  the  legislature.  Probably  the  Convention 
so  manipulated  the  apportionment  as  to  feel 
sure  of  carrying  that  body  It  makes  a  dif- 
ference where  the  shoe  pinches. 

...An  interesting  convention  was  held  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Oct.  2d  and  3d.     It  com- 


prised delegates  from  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  from 
nearly  all  the  river  parishes  of  Louisiana, 
besides  a  State  delegation  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  of  whom  Gen.  Longstreet  was  one. 
Senator  Bogy,  of  Missouri,  was  elected  Pres- 
ident, and  resolutions  were  adopted,  declar- 
ing, that  the  Mississippi  river  is  national 
in  its  character,  and  as  such,  the  care  of  it 
belongs  to  the  General  Government.  That  all 
improvements  upon  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
all  works  necessary  for  the  reclamation  and 
protection  of  its  alluvial  basin,  should  be 
made  by  and  at  the  cost  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. That  such  works  should  be  based 
on  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Commis- 
sion, made  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress ;  that  aid  should  be  given  the  riparian 
States  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  Con- 
vention appoint  a  committee  to  bring  the 
subject  before  Congress. 

...A  Woman's  Congress  met  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  on  the  14th  ult.,  and  remained 
in  session  for  some  days.  Among  other 
noted  ladies  in  attendance  were,  Mrs.  Liver- 
more,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Dall, 
Mrs.  Croly,  Miss  Mitchell,  of  Vassar  College, 
the  president  of  the  congress,  Miss  Willard, 
of  Chicago,  formerly  lady  principal  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  Miss  Anna  C. 
Brackett  and  Miss  Louisa  Alcott.  Woman's 
suffrage  was  not  allowed,  but  the  topics 
considered  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Education  and  Hygiene — which  is  di- 
vided into  Kindergartens,  the  Teacher's 
Office  and  Position,  Scientific  Education, 
Women  on  School  Boards,  and  Health  of 
American  Girls  ;  2.  Professions  and  Employ- 
ments, Places  Open  to  Women,  Statistics  of 
the  Woman  Ministry,  and  of  Women  in 
Journalism  ;  3.  Art  of  Living,  the  ideal  and 
Practical  in  American  Life,  Household  Art 
and  Decoration,  Kitchen  Chemistry,  the 
Progress  of  Art  as  a  Medium  of  Civilization, 
Ethics  and  ^Esthetics  of  Dress  ;  4.  Finance. 
Uses  of  Money,  What  Practical  Measures 
will  Promote  the  Financial  Independence  of 
Women  ;  5.  Charity  and  Reform,  Vicarious 
Beneficence,  Offices  of  Women  in  the  Reform 
of  Criminals  of  their  Own  Sex,  Women  on 
the  Boards  of   Reformatorv    Institutions  :   i>. 
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The  Relation  of  Women  to  the  Legal  and 
Educational  Provisions  of  the  Country,  Wo- 
men as  Guardians  of  our  Educational  Liber- 
ty, Limits  of  Personal  Responsibility,  and, 
finally.  Efforts  of  Progressive  Women  in 
Europe,  Statistics  of  the  Condition  of  Women 
in  this  Country,  and  Superfluous  Women  ! 
A  dainty  set  of  dishes  to  be  before  an  assem- 
blage of  queens. 

INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

...One  of  the  most  notable  signs  of  progress 
recently  seen,  is  the  fact  that  a  compact  has 
been  drawn  up  between  Nicaragua,  Guate- 
mala,  and  Salvador,  to  unite  and  form  one 
national  government.  It  was  not  yet  known 
whether  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  would 
join  in  the  movement,  but  it  is  to  be  sincere- 
ly hoped  that  they  will — especially  the  for- 
mer. Such  a  federation  would  greatly  facil- 
itate the  growth  of  Central  America,  and 
bring  peace  by  example  and  influence  at 
least,  to  the  disorderly  affairs  of  the  United 
States  of  Columbia.  This  movement  was 
first  commenced  in  1823,  when  the  Spanish 
yoke  was  thrown  off.  The  Federal  Union 
continued  till  1839,  sixteen  years,  when  it 
was  mutually  dissolved.  The  new  move- 
ment began  in  1872.  and  is  now  consummated. 
The  population  of  the  new  Confederation  is, 
2,180, 000,and  the  area  is  106,289  square  miles. 
With  the  accession,  which  seems  probable, 
of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  there  would  be 
a  total  population  of  2,665,000,  and 
an  area  of  174,880  square  miles. 
Its  geographical  position  must  give  it 
importance,  and  with  a  general  union,  the 
Central  American  Federal  Republic  must  be 
at  once  a  leading  power. 

...President  Lerdo  gives  an  interesting 
resume  of  the  condition  of  our  sister  Repub- 
lic, Mexico,  in  his  message  to  the  new  Con- 
gress, which  convened  in  September.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  cordial  encouragement 
in  relation  to  the  progress  of  i  its  institu- 
tions ;  declared  that  the  subject  of  public 
education  should  receive  special  attention, 
and  announced  that  internal  improvements 
were  going  on,  and  the  harbor  works  at  Ma- 
zatlan,  Tampico  and  Frontera  progressing  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme   Court  have   been    elected,    and   the 


branches  of  that  body  will  be  reorganized  at 
an  early  date.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  only  one  desire  in  re- 
gard to  Mexico,  and  that  is  that  a  speedy  and 
amicable  end  may  be  made  to  all  causes 
which,  on  the  Rio  Grande  border,  are  so  likely 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  both  countries. 

...A  report  comes  by  way  of  Paris,  pub- 
lished as  correspondence  from  Madrid,  in  a 
usually  well-informed  French  paper,  La  Me- 
morial Diplomatique,  to  the  effect  that-  our 
Minister  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Cushing,  had  been 
instructed  to  notify  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment that  the  United  States  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  recognize  the  belligerent  rights 
of  the  Cuban  republicans,  after  the  close 
of  the  present  year,  unless  effectual  steps 
were  taken  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before 
that  date  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  It 
may  safely  be  stated  that  no  action  in  the 
form  and  manner  indicated  has  been  taken 
by  Minister  Cushing  or  directed  to  be  done 
j  by  the  State  Department.  Yet  it  may  also 
be  stated  that  Cuban  affairs  are  approaching 
a  culmination,  which  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  peace  and  hu- 
manity, can  largely  accelerate.  In  the  mean- 
while the  patriots'  forces  are  more  than  usu- 
ally active,  and  for  the  first  time  they  are  in 
possession  of  field  artillery. 


The  working  man  needs  honest  money. 
This  means  money  that  is  worth  just  what 
H  calls  for  on  its  face.  The  Republican 
party  is  pledged  to  make  the  greenback 
worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  by  1879.  The 
Democratic  party  would  adopt  a  policy  that 
would  lessen  its  value  yearly.  Can  the  hon- 
est citizen  hesitate  in  making  choice  between 
the  two  policies — the  one  that  appreciates 
the  value  of  our  paper,  the  other  that  depre- 
ciates it  ? 


The  Republicans  of  New  York  are  san- 
guine of  success,  this  fall.  The  Liberals  are 
back,  and  the  party  is  united.  Throughout 
the  State,  the  old  camp-fires  are  burning 
brightly,  and  the  meetings  held  denote  gen- 
uine enthusiasm  among  the  people.  We  say 
to  our  friends  in  New  York,  as  we  have  said 
to  our  friends  in  Ohio,  bring  out  a  full  party 
vote.  This,  in  the  Empire  State,  means  vic- 
tory for  the  Republican  ticket. 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  DEPARTMENT  DOINGS. 


THE  EXECUTIVE. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  EEVENUE  DISTRICTS. 

The  President  has  issued  an  order  consoli- 
dating the  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty -sixth  in- 
ternal Revenue  Collection  Districts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  Francis  F.  Rew  has 
been  retained  as  Collector  of  the  new  Dis- 
trict, which  will  he  known  as  the  Twenty- 
eighth. 

TREASUKY  DEPARTMENT. 

PURLIC  DEBT  STATEMENT. 

The  public  debt  statement  for  September 
shows  the  following  totals  : 

DKBT  BEAMING  INTER    ST  IN  COIN 

Bonds  at.  6  per  cent $',,<  70.649  190  00 


Bonds  at  5  pvr  cent. 


623  782.750  CO 


Total  principal 

Inter  st, 


.$1,703  431,850  00 
26.920,126  49 
DEBT  BEARING  INTEREST  IN  LAWFUL   MONEY. 

Navy  Pe  sion    Fund    at   3  per 

cent,  principal $14,0  0.000  00 

Intei  est 105,000  00 

DEBT  ON  WHICH   INTERE8T  HAS  CEASED   SINGE  MA- 
TURITY. 

Principal $20,913,0  0  26 

Interest 558, 163  33 

DEBT  BEARING  NO  INTEREST. 

Old    demand    and    leaal-tender 

notes '7 $37', 010. 956  50 

Oertificvites  of  deposit 60  60,. 00  00 

Fractional  currency 40,783.  575  53 

Coin  certificates 11, 64">,200  00 


To'al  principal $487,099,732  03 

Unclaimed  interest- 21,074  84 

TOTAL   DEBT. 

Principal $2, 225, 445, ?32  29 

Interest 30,^04,361  66 


Grand  total $2,255, 749,896  1)5 

CASH  IN  TREASURY. 


67,833,313  94 
40,790,352  92 


660,000  00 


Coin— interest 

Currency — interest 

Special  deposits  held  for  redemption 
of  certificates  of  .deposit  as  pro 
Tided  by  law — interest. 

Totals 8133  233,669  86 

Debt,   less  cash  in   the  Treasury, 

Oct.  1,  1875 "..$2,122,466,227  09 

Debt,  less  cash   in    the  Treasury, 

Sept.  1,187*-. $2  125, SOS. 789  70 

Decrea^y  of  debt  during  the  month,  $3, 342, 562,61 
Decrease-  of  the  debt  since  June  3), 

1875 36,222,49')  23 

The  statement  of  bonds  issued  to  the  Pa- 
cific Railway  Companies,  interest  payable  in 
lawful  money,  shows  totals  as  follows : 
Principal  outstanding,  $64,623,512;  interest 
accrued,  not  yet  paid,  $969,352/58;  interest 
paid  by  the  United  States,  $28,202,807.70; 
interest  repaid   by    transportation  of  mails, 


etc.,  $6,366,524.16;  balance  of  interest  paid 
by  the  United  States,  $21,808,283.54. 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports 
that  eighty-three  National  banks  have  been 
organized  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 14,  1875.  with  a  capital  of  $9,234,000, 
and  to  which  circulation  has  been  issued 
amounting  to  $3,023,730.  The  total  amount 
of  additional  circulation  issued  since  the 
passage  of  the  Act  is  $10,218,000,  issued  as 
follows: 

To  Pennsylvania.. $1,740,000 

To  West  Virginia 114,000 

To  Kentucky 369,000 

To  Ohio 234,000 

To  Indiana   ,  331,000 

To  Illinois 100,000 

To  Iowa 121,000 

The  total  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  de- 
posited for  the  purpose  of  retiring  circulation 
from  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1874, 
to  October  1,  1875,  is  $25,042,749,  of  which 
amount  $7,700,000  has  been  deposited  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  New  York $605,000 

By  Massachusetts 364,000 

By  Connecticut 322,000 

By  Pennsylvania 618,000 

By  South  Carolina. ,.     443,000 

By  Louisiana 2,840,000 

By  Minnesota , 600,000 

j  By  Missouri 1,894,000 

By  Indiana 3,703,000 

By  Illinois 963,00:) 

By  Iowa 600,000 

By  Michigan 600,000 

By  Wisconsin 600,000 

The  amount  of  National  bank  circulation 
outstanding  to-day  is  $2,000,000  less  than 
on  June  20,  1874,  and  $4,000,000  less  than 
on  January  14,  1 875.  The  amount  outstand- 
ing to-day  is  $347,863,742. 

CALLING  IN  THE  BONDS. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  is- 
sued the  followimg  notice  :  By  virtue  of  the 
authority  given  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  14,  1#70,  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  refunding  of  the  public  debt,". 
I  hereby  give  notice  that  the  principal  and 
accrued  interest  of  the  bonds  hereinbefore 
known  as  "  five-twenty  bonds  "  will  be  paid 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
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city  of  Washington,  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1870,  and  that  the  interest  on 
said  bonds  will  cease  on  that  day.  That  is 
to  say,  bonds  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1864,  as 
follows  : 

COUPON   BONDS. 

$50— No.     3.301  to  No.     3,  700,  both  inclusive. 

$100— Nu.   10,501  to  No.  12,000    both  inclusive. 

$500— No.   15,301  to  No.  IS, 000,  both  inclusive. 

§10,1.10— No.  59,  701  to  No.  68, 000,  both  inclusive. 

REGISTERED    BONDS. 

$50— No.        69  to  No.      150,  both  inclusive. 

$100— No.      001  to  No.    1,000,  botb  inclusive. 

$500— No.      482  to  No.       750,  both  inclusive. 

81,000— No.  2,651  to  No.   4.,  900,  both  inclusive. 

65,000— No.  1,;51  to  No.  2,100,  both  inclusive. 

$10  000— No.  3,751  ro  No.  4,600,  both  inclusive. 

Of  the  amount  outstanding  embraced  in 
the  numbers  as  above,  $2,500,000  are  coupon 
bonds,  and  $.2,500,000  are  registered  bonds. 
United  States  securities  forwarded  for  re- 
demption should  be  addressed  to  the  Loan 
Division,  Secretary's  Office,  and  all  register- 
ed bonds  should  be  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Redemption.  The 
call  printed  above  is  the  28th  in  order  since 
the  Government  began  the  cancellation  of 
the  old  issue  of  United  States  bonds.  The 
calls  of  the  Treasury  now  outstanding  for  5- 
20  six  per  cent,  bonds  to  be  presented  for  re- 
demption, fall  due  as  follows  : 


Five-twenties  of  1862. 
Oct.  14.. ..$10,000,000 
Oct.  28....    14,807,200 


Total....  $24, 8.9  7, 200 


Five-twenties  of  1864. 
Nov.  3....$L0,000,000 
Dec.  1....  13,000,000 
Dec.  14....  5,000,000 
Jan.    1....     5,000,000 


Total.. ..$33,000,000 
The  called  bonds  of  the  issue  of  1862  are 
of  the  coupon  class,  nearly  all  of  them  being- 
held  in  Europe.  Of  the  issue  of  1864,  abont 
$12,700,000  are  of  the  registered  class,  chiefly 
held  in  this  country. 

shoal  waters  in  the  pacific  ocean. 
Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  October  5,  1875. 
To  Collectors  of  Customs  and  others  : 

The  Surveyor  of  Customs  at  San  Francis- 
co, California,  Giles  H.  Gray,  reports  to  the 
Department,  in  a  communication  of  the  11th 
ultimo,  that  he  was  informed  by  Captain 
James  G.  Coffin,  of  the  American  schooner 
"Florence  Bailey,"  on  his  recent  arrival  at 
that  port  from  Tahiti,  that,  at  one  o'clock  P. 
M.  Sunday,  August  15,  he  passed  a  shoal 
spot  about  two  hundred  feet  square  in  lati- 
tude thirty-seven  (37)  degrees  thirty-six 
(36)  minutes  North,  longitude  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  (125)  degrees  eighteen  min- 


utes West.  The  water  was  very  clear,  and 
every  sea  that  came  along  broke  on  it.  Its 
distance  from  the  vessel  was  about  one  hun- 
dred yards,  and  the  shoal  was  plainly  visi- 
ble. 

Collectors  of  Customs  are  requested,  so  far 
as  it  vaa,y  conveniently  be  done,  to  bring  the 
substance  of  this  communication  to  the  notice 
of  the  masters  of  vessels  navigating  the  Pa- 
cific. 

CHAS.  F.  CONANT, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

how  to  preserve  the  identity  of  goods  en- 
tered in  bond. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  5. 

The  rules  prescribed  by  the  Department 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1872,  for  preserving  the 
identity  of  goods  entered  in  bond,  upon  which 
allowance  of  damage  may  be  made,  are  here- 
by amended,  as  follows : 

Rule  1. — Before  the  damage  warrant  shall 
be  signed,  the  Withdrawal  Entry  Clerk  shall 
be  required  to  place  the  words  "  Damage  ap- 
plication made,"  (with  date,)  in  red  ink, 
across  the  bond  account  in  the  ledger. 

Rule  2. — The  damage  return  made  by  the 
Appraiser  shall  describe  specifically  the 
goods,  or  packages  of  goods,  upon  which 
damage  has  been  allowed,  by  setting  forth 
the  respective  marks  and  numbers  on  such 
packages. 

If,  however,  no  distinguishing  marks, 
numbers  or  devices  shall  be  found  on  any 
damaged  articles  or  packages,  by  which  each 
of  them  can  be  identified,  or  where  goods  are 
marked  and  numbered  as  it  is  termed  in 
'"  chops,"  one  mark  or  number  covering  a 
certain  number  of  packages,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  officer  examining  for  damage  al- 
lowance to  cause  serial  numbers  to  be  placed 
on  such  articles  or  packages,  (except  in 
cases  of  wrecked  goods,  and  where  the  whole 
invoiced  quantity  shall,  upon  examination, 
be  found  to  be  damaged.)  which  numbers 
shall  be  carried  on  the  damage  return,  and 
described  therein  as  the  '•  Examiner's  dam- 
age allowance  number."  Where  the  pack- 
ages are  marked  and  numbered  in  ''chops," 
especial  care  will  be  taken  that  the  Exam- 
iner's damage-allowance  numbers  shall  be  so 
placed  on  the  packages  that  tiny  will  not  be 
confounded  with  the  shipper's  numbers. 

Rule  3.— The  Appraiser  will  make  his 
damage  return  in  duplicate  to  the  Collector, 
who  shall  thereupon  transmit  one  copy 
thereof  to  the  Storekeeper  having  charge  of 
the  warehouse  where  the  goods  covered  by 
such  damage  return  are  stored. 

Rule  4.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Store- 
keeper receiving  such  damage  returns  to  file 
the  same,  first  giving  them  serial  numbers. 
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The  Storekeeper  will  also  note  on  Ms  "books 
the  fact  that  damage  has  been  allowed  on  an 
invoice  of  goods,  where  such  is  the  case,  as 
also  the  number  of  the  damage  return  on  his 
files. 

Rule  5. — The  original  warehouse  entry, 
when  liquidated,  must  show  specifically 
the  different  articles  or  packages  on  which 
daniase  has  been  allowed. 

Rule  6. — Where  damage  has  been  allowed 
on  an  importation  of  goods,  or  any  part 
thereof,  every  permit  for  the  withdrawal 
from  warehouse  of  only  a  part  of  such  im- 
portation shall  exhibit,  by  items,  on  what 
goods,  if  any,  covered  by  such  permit, 
damage  has  been  allowed.  The  percentage 
of  damage  need  not,  however,  be  stated  in 
the  permit. 

Rule  7. — Export  entries  and  export  per- 
mits will  be  considered  as  covering  only 
sound  goods,  unless  the  contrary  shall 
specially  appear. 

Rule  S. — The  Export  Clerk,  before  passing 
a  withdrawal  entry  for  export,  shall  require 
that  such  entry  shall  describe  the  goods  by 
the  marks  and  numbers  on  the  packages  in 
detail,  and  will  also  particularly  observe 
whether  the  words  li  damage  application  made' ' 
are  recorded  in  the  ledger  account ;  and, 
should  such  be  the  case,  he  will  procure  the 
original  liquidated  warehouse  entry,  with 
the  damage  warrant  attached,  and  if,  upon 
inspection  of  these  documents,  he  shall  as- 
certain that  the  export  entry  covers  no  goods 
upon  which  damage  has  been  allowed,  or,  if 
covering  damaged  goods,  that  only  such  as 
are  specified  in  the  permit  have  been  deliv- 
ered for  exportation,  and,  if  the  Storekeep- 
er's certificate,  prescribed  in  rule  9,  has 
been  received  by  him,  he  will  pass  such  en- 
try ;  otherwise,  he  will  refuse  to  pass  the 
same. 

Rule  9. — The  Storekeeper,  on  receipt  of  a 
permit  for  delivery  from  warehouse  for  ex- 
portation of  only  part  of  an  importation,  will 
ascertain,  by  reference  to  his  books,  whether 
any  damage  has  been  allowed  on  such  impor- 
tation, and,  if  such  be  the  case,  he  will  take 
especial  care,  by  reference  to  the  duplicate 
damage  return  in  his  possession,  that  no 
goods,  on  which  damage  has  be<jn  allowed, 
are  delivered  on  such  permit,  unless  the  per- 
mit shall  call  for  damaged  goods,  in  which 
case  he  will  see  to  it  that  only  the  particular 
goods  so  called  for  are  delivered.  On  request 
of  the  exporter,  the  Storekeeper  will  forth- 
with furnish  him  a  certificate  of  the  delivery 
from  warehouse  of  sound  or  damaged  goods, 
as  the  case  may  be,  describing  the  goods 
damaged  by  the  marks  and  numbers  in  the 
damage  return 

It  is  particularly  enjoined  upon  Storekeep- 
ers and  Warehousemen  that  they  are  not  to 
deliver  for  exportation  any  goods  upon  which  dam- 


age has  been  allowed,  unless  the  permit  shall 
call  for  damaged  goods,  identifying  them  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided. 

Rule  10. — Packages  containing  goods  on 
which  damage  allowance  has  been  made, 
will  not  hereafter  be  stencilled  with  the  word 
"Damaged,"  or  with  the  percentage  of  the 
damage,  and  all  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quiring such  stencilling  are  hereby  revoked. 
CHAS.  F.  CONANT, 

Acting  Secretary. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MINT —PREPARING  TO  COIK 
SILVER  TO  REDEEM  THE  FRACTIONAL  CUR- 
RENCY  INCREASED    DEMAND    FOR    THE  TRADE 

DOLLAR. 

The  Act   of  January  14,  1875,  to  provide 
I  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  au- 
'  thorizes   and   requires   the  Secretary  of  the 
j  Treasury,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  cause 
I  to  be  coined  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States, 
j  silver  coins  of  the   denomination  of  10,  25, 
1  and  50  cents,  and  to  issue  them  in  redemp- 
!  tion  of  an   equal  amount  of  fractional  cur- 
rency of  similar  denominations.     Dr.  Linder- 
!  man,  Director   of  the  Mint  Bureau,  is  now 
|  engaged  in  perfejting  measures  for  the  coin- 
!  age  of  such  pieces  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
i  carry  out  the   plan.     The   total    amount  of 
i  fractional  currency  shown  by  the  books  of 
i  the  Treasury  Department  to  be  now  in  cir- 
I  culation  is  640,783,575,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  of  this    amount,  $12,000,000  are  in  10- 
cent   notes;    §1,500,000   in    15-cent   notes: 
$2,000,000  in  5-cent   notes;  $10,000,000  in 
|  25-cent   notes;    and   $15,000,000  in  50-cent 
|  notes.     Hence,  it   will   require    120,000,000 
dimes  to  retire  the  fractional  currency  notes 
i  of  that  denomination,  and,  with  the  present 
'  operations  of  the  mints,  two  years  will  be  re- 
;  quired  to  coin  them  alone,  unless  the  coinage 
of  all   other   pieces   be   suspended   and  the 
whole  force  be  assigned  .to  work  upon  them. 
Forty  millions  of  quarters  will   be  required 
to  replace  25-cent  notes,  and  thirty  million 
half-dollars  to  replace  the  50-cent  notes.     It 
is  believed,  however,  that  at  least  $8,000,000 
of  the  fractional  currency  has  long  since  been 
worn  out  while  in  circulation,  and  will  never 
be  presented  for  redemption.     At  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint  the  principal  work  is  on  small 
silver  coin ;  but  at   the  San  Francisco  and 
Carson  City  Mints,  gold  coinage  is  being  for- 
warded as  rapidly  as  is  possible,  on  account 
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of  tlie  great  demand  for  coin  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  At  the  Assay  Office,  in  New  York, 
refining  operations  have  been  somewhat  re- 
stricted on  account  of  the  extensive  altera- 
tions and  repairs  required  to  remedy  the 
damage  done  the  building,  and  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  that  establishment. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  California 
the  demand  for  trade  dollars  was  greater 
than  before,  and  much  time  has  been  occu- 
pied at  the  mints  in  coining  them.  The  rea- 
son for  the  increased  demand  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  residents  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  after  the  failure  of  that  bank, 
transacted  all  their  business  with  the  trade 
dollar,  and  used  nothing  but  coin  for  remit- 
tance, fearing  to  purchase  drafts,  and  thus 
risk  the  loss  of  money,  should  other  failures 
follow.  Confidence  has  been  re-established 
since  the  bank  resumed  business. 

Dr.  Linderman  will  not  submit  his  report 
upon  the  location  of  the  proposed  Mississippi 
Valley  Mint,  to  Secretary  Bristow,  until  the 
latter  part  of  November,  by  which  time  he 
expects  to  have  replies  to  the  inquiries  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  various  boards  of  trade  and 
commercial  organizations,  as  to  the  private 
capital  employed  in  their  respective  cities, 
their  trade  with  the  bullion-producing  States 
and  Territories,  rates  for  export,  and  the  or- 
dinary labor  and  means  of  communication 
with  the  bullion-producing  districts. 

DANGEROUS    COUNTERFEITS. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  issued  the 
following  circular  on  the  4th  of  October  : 

Dangerous  counterfeits  are  in  circulation 
of  the  denomination  of  $5  of  the  following 
banks  :  The  first  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
111.;  the  Traders'  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
111.;  the  First  National  Bank  of  Paxton.  111.; 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Canton,  111. 
Nearly  the  entire  amount  of  the  genuine  $5 
notes  of  these  banks  has  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  and  no  additional  issues 
will  be  made.  The  Comptroller  is  desirous  of 
retiring  the  whole  amount  from  circulation, 
and  National  banks  are  requested  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Treasury  for  redemption  all  such 
notes  as  may  come  into  their  possession. 

THE  NATION'S    RECOGNITION    OF  HEROISM. 

The  ten  gold  medals  to  be  presented  to  the 
persons   who   manned   the  life   and  fishing 


boats  and  rescued  32  persons  from  the  wreck 
of  the  steamer  Metis  in  Long  Island  Sound 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1872,  were  to-day 
received  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  Mint.  By  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1873,  Congress  appropriated  $1.- 
600  to  enable  the  President  to  award  these 
medals,  and  they  have  been  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  They  are  of  pure  gold, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  each  being  $140.  The  obverse  re- 
presents the  scene  of  the  disaster  off  Watch 
Hill  Light,  and  upon  the  reverse  is  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  presented.  Each 
medal  is  inclosed  in  a  neat  case,  opening  so 
as  to  show  either  side.  The  President  has 
given  directions  that  they  be  sent  immedi- 
ately to  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended, and  they  will  be  forwarded  accord- 
ingly to  Capt.  J.  S.  Crandall,  Albert  Crandall, 
Daniel  F.  Larken,  Frank  Larken,  Byron 
Gre.en,  John  D.  Harvey,  Courtland  Gavitt. 
Kugene  Nash  and  Edward  Nash,  who  saved 
the  30  persons  from  that  reck.  The  gold 
medal  to  be  presented  to  John  Horn,  jr.,  of 
Detroit,  for  his  heroic  exploits  in  rescuing 
21  persons  from  drowning  in  the  Detroit 
River,  at  various  times,  is  also  to  be  immedi- 
ately presented. 

CONTRACTION    OF    NATIONAL    BANK  CIRCULATION. 

The  contraction  of  the  National  banking 
circulation,  Oct.  6  and  7,  exceeded  $1,000.- 
000.  The  Third  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
surrendered  $400,000 ;  the  State  National 
Bank  of  New  Orleans,  8405,000  ;  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Denver,  $150,000  ;  the 
Central  National  of  Chicago  $45,000,  and  the 
National  Bank  of  Jefferson,  Texas.  $45,000. 
Th«  weekly  surrender  of  bank  circulation  is 
on  the  increase. 

INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT. 

ORDER  REGARDING  THE  ISSUING   OF  ANNUITIES  TO 

THE   INDIANS. 

Acting-Secretary  Cowan  sent,  (Oct.  10,) 
the  following  dispatch  to  the  Indian  Agent 
at  Standing  Rock  :  also,  to  the  Agents  of  the 
Sioux  Indians  : 

"  You  are  hereby  instructed  not  to  issue 
annuities  to  any  Indians  belonging  to  your 
agency,  unless  they  have  been  counted. 
Hold  them  to  this  requirement,  even  if  they 
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do  not  get  any  annuities  until  spring.  This 
order  is  imperative,  and  leaves  you  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter." 

PENSION  OFFICE  FILES. 

In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 
Seaton  building,  now  occupied  by  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau,  and  of  the  danger,  in  case  of 
fire,  of  the  records  of  the  Pension  Office  be- 
ing destroyed,  the  Commissioner  has  ordered 
the  removal  of  the  mail  division  from  the 
rooms  they  now  occupy,  on  the  first  floor, 
and  the  files  of  the  office  stored  in  these 
rooms.  They  are  to  be  placed  upon  trucks, 
so  they  can  be  wheeled  out  immediately,  in 
case  of  fire.  Most  of  these  files  are  stored  in 
the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  and  could 
never  be  replaced,  if  destroyed.  The  Com- 
missioner has  done  a  wise  thing,  in  ordering 
their  removal  to  the  ground  floor. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

NEW    SIGNAL    SERVICE    TELEGRAPH. 

he  Signal  Service  telegraph  line,  from 
Wilmington  to  Southville,  N.  C,  authorized 
by  the  last  Congress,  is  completed  and  ready 
for  business.  A  cautionary  signal  station 
has  been  already  established,  at  the  latter 
point,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coast  shipping 
interests. 

IfAVI   DEPARTMENT. 

NEW    MOTIVE    POWER. 

Chief-Engineer  Wood,  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, has  invented  a  new  motive  power, 
which  he  will  exhibit  at  the  Centennial. 
The  power  consists  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  obtained  by  means  of  electricity 
and  galvanism.  A  caveat  has  already  been 
granted.  Meanwhile,  no  application  has 
been  made  for  a  patent  for  the  Keely  motor. 

GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 
the  fast  mail  train. 

Washington,  Oct.  10,  1875. 
Reports  to  the  Post-Office  Department 
show  that  the  fast  mail  trains  have  already 
practically  superseded  the  express  compa- 
nies in  carrying  newsdealers'  packages. 
The  amount  of  these  packages  lias  become 
so  great  that  railway  postal  clerks  have  been 
detailed  to  assort  them  at  the  New  York 
office  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  postal 


ears.  This  fact  will  undoubtedly  furnish 
the  express  companies  with  another  griev- 
ance, next  winter. 

MAIL    EXPENSES  WITHIN  THE  APPROPRIATION. 

During  the  month  of  September,  the  cost 
of  the  mail  service  of  the  country  was  in- 
creased, by  the  organization  of  new  routes, 
$100,851.43,  and  was  decreased,  by  discon- 
tinuance of  routes,  $51,568.03,  leaving  a  net 
increase  of  $49,283.40.  The  appropriation 
for  mail  service,  available  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1875,  was  $18,000,000.  The  contracts  for 
mail  service,  at  this  date,  amount,  to  $15,- 
773,111.54,  leaving  $2,226,888.46  yet  avail- 
able to  establish  new  routes  when  needed. 

U.   S.  SUPREME  COURT. 

THE  HEAVY    SUPREME    COURT    CALENDAR. 

The  Fall  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  commenced  Monday,  Oct. 
11.  The  number  of  cases  on  the  calendar  is 
now  666,  more  than  one  hundred  greater 
than  ever  before,  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 
The  importance  of  devising  some  way  to  re- 
lieve the  Supreme  Court  of  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is,  every  year,  becoming  more  apparent. 


The  Republican  press  throughout  the 
country  are  doing  splendid  service  for  the 
good  cause.  Our  exchanges  show  a  unity  of 
sentiment  on  the  leading  issues  of  the  day, 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  pleasing.  This  is 
right.  In  union  there  is  strength.  Repub- 
licanism means  the  same  thing  everywhere  ; 
good  government ;  free  schools  ;  honesty  in 
all  things,  in  trade  as  well  as  in  politics  ;  a 
sound  currency  ;  protection  to  the  citizen, 
everywhere  ;  civil  and  religious  liberty 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Local  issues  may  prevail,  but  when 
national  interests  are  at  stake,  all  are  united. 
Thanks  to  the  Republican  press  for  the  ex- 
ample set.  It  is  all  powerful  for  good.  It 
has  worked  out  the  salvation  of  Ohio.  It 
will  secure  the  redemption  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 


The  people  can  be  trusted.  Their  common 
sense  is  proof  against  the  arts  and  tricks  of 
the  demagogues.  Place  the  true  facts  be- 
fore them,  and  their  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism can  be  depended  upon  for  the  right  re- 
sult. 
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The  Republic  begins  its  sixth  volume  with  the  Centennial  year.  January,  1876. 

It  has  grown  in  public  favor,  and  has  received  substantial  encouragement  from  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

Its  early  promises  have  been  made  good.  Its  pages  have  been  filled  with  political  in- 
formation, with  the  suggestions  of  wisdom  growing  out  of  experience,  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures carefully  arranged,  making  a  fund  of  knowledge,  of  itself,  a  valuable  text-book  to 
all  interested  in  Governmental  affairs. 

In  view  of  the"  Presidential  election,  which  takes  place  in  lS7o,  the  Republic  desires  to 
increase  its  field  of  usefulness  by  adding  to  its  list  of  subscribers.  It  already  numbers  among 
its  readers,  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  country.  The  deep 
interest  expressed  by  them  in  the  work,  is  to  the  publishers,  evidence  of  an  appreciation 
that  thousands  of  others  would  entertain  of  the  Republic,  could  it  be  brought  to  their 
attention.  Will  not  our  friends  take  upon  themselves  the  slight  labor  of  inviting  other 
good  citizens  to  add  their  names  and  their  influence  to  a  magazine  that  is  published  in  the 
interest  of  public  morality  and  good  government. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Republic  will  advocate  an  honest  administration  of 
Government,  whether  municipal,  State  or  National. 

It  will  favor  loyalty,  honesty,  economy,  and  personal  ability  as  pre-requisites  for  office. 

It  will  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  :   and  impartial  criticism  whenever  required. 

It  will  seek  to  hold  up  intelligence  as  the  safeguard  to  National  safety,  and  will  defend 
our  free-school  system  as  essential  to  its  preservation. 

It  will  advocate  improvements,  that  experience  may  commend,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  but  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  divide  the  public-school  funds,  or  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  sectarian  influences. 

It  will  advocate  the  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
means  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  impartial  execution  of  the  laws. 

It  will  labor  earnestly  to  bring  about  such  reiorms  as  the  spirit  of  progress  may  demand, 
and  in  all  things  seek  to  present  those  methods  of  administration,  which  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  a  century  have  confirmed. 

It  will  give  to  its  readers  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  branches  of  Government,  by 
a  faithful  record  of  their  doings. 

These  are  among  the  leading  features  of  the  work  to  which  the  Republic  is  devoted.  It 
pledges  anew  its  best  energies  to  make  the  Centennial  volumes  worthy  the  Nation  it  serves, 
and  the  year  it  enters  upon. 

To  the  Republican  press  of  the  country,  co-laborers  in  the  grand  mission  Of  preserving 
good  government,  the  Republic  sends  greeting  and  thanks.  If  increased  activity  can 
merit  a  continuation  of  the  good  will  expressed,  our  brethren  of  the  press  will  still  »-xtend 
their  hands  in  generous  welcome.  The  Presidential  campaign  will  bring  upon  all,  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  new  demands.  The  Republic  will  bear  its  share  and  perform 
its  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  keeping  ever  in  view,  that  the  highest  reward  that  patriot- 
ism can  win,  is  the  consciousness  that  its  efforts  have  advanced  civilization  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  good  government. 

TERMS: 

The  Republic  is  a  magazine  of  sixty-four  pages,  published  monthly,  at  $2  a  year,  or 
six  copies  for  $10.  The  postage,  in  all  cases,  will  be  paid  by  the  publishers.  A  few 
copies  of  the  back  volumes  may  yet  be  obtained,  either  bound  or  in  numbers.  Remit- 
tances should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME  OF  ^  THE  REPUBLIC/ 


With  this  number  The  Republic  closes  its 
fifth  volume.  For  the  substantial  encourage- 
ment received,  the  publishers  return  their 
thanks.  They  have  endeavored  to  make 
good  their  early  pledges,  and  the  earnest 
recognition  which  has  greeted  their  efforts, 
leads  them  to  believe  that  they  have  ex- 
ceeded, rather  than  fallen  short,  of  the 
measure  promised. 

The  Centennial  year  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  in  our  history.  It  will  be 
crowded  with  incidents  worthy  of  historic 
preservation,  and  will  give  birth  to  events 
which  will  rekindle  the  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism of  every  section.  To  faithfully  record 
the  leading  events  of  the  year,  to  give  direc- 
tion, hy  wise  counsel  and  earnest  sugges- 
tions, to  the  patriotic  impulses  of  the  people, 
to  keep  in  view  the  best  methods  of  admin- 
istering government, developed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  a  century,  and  to  hold  up  intelligence 
ias  the  safeguard  essential  to  the  future  safety 
of  the  nation,  will  be  among  the  leading 
features  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Republic  will  continue  to  advocate 
those  principles  which  secure  to  the  citizen 
the  largest  degree  of  personal  freedom  con- 
sistent with  the  public  good. 

It  will  advocate  the  election  and  appoint- 
ment to  office,  whether  Municipal,  State  or 
National,  of  men  whose  Record  for  honesty, 
loyalty  and  ability  is  above  suspicion,  be- 
lieving that  these  traits  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  public  safety. 

While  it  will  favor  any  improvement  that 
wisdom  and  experience  may  commend  in  our 
Free  School  System,  it  will,  nevertheless,  op- 


pose any  change  that  has  for  its  object  the 
division  of  the  public  school  funds,  or  the 
introduction  into  the  schools  of  sectarian 
influences. 

It  will  at  all  times  give  credit,  where  credit 
is  due,  and  friendly  criticism  whenever  or 
wherever  deserved.  The  welfare  of  the 
Nation  shall  ever  be  kept  in  view,  and 
the  opinions  of  individuals,  and  the  policy 
of  parties,  will  be  sustained  or  condemned 
according  to  the  influence  they  exert  for 
good  or  evil. 

It  will  endeavor  to  present  with  each  num- 
ber a  faithful  record  of  current  political 
events,  departmental  doings,  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, both  State  and  National,  when 
bearing  upon  questions  of  public  interest, 
and  such  other  items  as  may  be  worthy  ot 
preservation. 

The  approaching  struggle  for  the  Presi- 
dency will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  our 
history.  The  forces  of  disloyalty,  ignorance 
and  partizan  malice,  will  be  combined  to 
overthrow  the  Republican  party  and  the 
glorious  work  it  has  performed.  To  defeat- 
this  combination,  the  press  mu^t  be  watch- 
ful and  active,  enlightening  the  people, 
keeping  before  them  the  true  issues,  furnish- 
ing facts  and  figures  that  will  repel  attack, 
and  form  the  basis  of  a  correct  judgment  as. 
to  the  merits  of  the  party  assailed. 

In  this  work,  The  Republic  will  endeavor 
to  show  increased  activity,  devoting  its 
energies  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
means,  to  ensure  an  honest  and  economical 
administration  of  government,  and  an  im- 
partial execution  of  the  laws. 
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The  result  of  the  recent  Ohio  election 
presents  features  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Casually  glancing  at  a  comparative  table  of 
majorities,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
remarkable  differences  that  are  seen.  A 
county  will  be  noticed  as  giving  an  increased 
Republican  vote  and  majority.  Another, 
lying  contiguous,  foots  up  a  Democratic  gain. 
Possibly  this  county  has  been  Republican, 
while  the  other  one  has  been  known  as  disaf- 
fected, or  even  Democratic,  for  two  or  three 
years  past.  But  closer  examination  solves 
many  of  the  difficulties.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Republican  gains  are  almost  entirely 
in  the  old  party  strongholds,  as  on  the 
Western  Reserve,  along  all  the  principal  lines 
of  railroad,  and  in  the  large  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State.  Wherever  the  population  is 
readily  accessible  ;  wherever-  it  was  easily 
reached  by  the  open  messengers  and  avenues 
of  intelligence,  as  the  press  or  political  forum, 
there  will  be  found  notable  gains  for  Gov- 
ernor Hayes  and  the  Republican  policy  of 
greenback  appreciation  and  financial  integ- 
rity. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  counties 
in  Ohio  which  show  increased  Democratic 
gains.  There  are  Belmont,  Hardin,  Highland, 
Mahoning,  and  Washington,  which  reversed 
their  former  positions,  and  supported  Allen 
in  the  recent  struggle,  as  against  their  vote 
for  Noyes,  in  1S73.  A  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying map  of  Ohio,  will  show  that  Belmont, 
.Mahoning  and  Washington  are  on  the  bor- 
der of  West  Virginia,  and  that  Highland  is 
1»ut  one  county  removed  from  the  Ohio  river, 
bordering  on  Kentucky.  Hardin  is  agricul- 
tural, and  in  the  west  and  center  of  the 
State,  in  the  counties  bordering  on  Indiana, 
and  on  tlio.se  near  West  Virginia,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  suspiciously  Large  increase  in 
the  Democratic  vote.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  regard  to  those  counties  contiguous 
to  Indiana,  which  generally  sustain  that 
paTty. 

How  much  this  increase  resulted  from  the 
friendly  offices  of  neighboring  inflationists  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  can  only  be  surmised  — 
not  proven.     The  next  tier  of  counties  are,  in 


the  main,  Democratic,  and  are  also  open  from 
the  south  to  Kentucky  reinforcements,  as 
well  as  to  those  from  Indiana. 

The  counties  thus  indicated  as  giving  an 
increased  Democratic  vote,  foot  up  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  increase  claimed  for  the 
inflation  policy.  The  larger  proportion  of 
the  farmers  in  these  counties  are  ' '  dyed  in 
the  wool  "  Democrats,  being,  in  the  main, 
descendants  of  settlers  from  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. They  are,  in  part,  carved  out  of  the 
old  Virginia  and  United  States  Military  Res- 
ervations. 

Turning  to  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  several  counties  projecting  west- 
ward into  the  center  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Democracy  there,  also,  show  increased 
majorities.  The  counties  from  which  they 
come  border  on  West  Virginia,  and  their 
industries  are  largely  iron-working  and  coal- 
mining. It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  Republi- 
can counties  adjacent  to  the  river,  and  also 
controlled  by  the  same  industries,  return,  in 
most  instances,  decreased  majorities,  when 
compared  with  the  vote  of  1873,  or,  more 
distinctly  still,  with  that  of  1872. 

A  portion  of  the  remarkable  Democratic 
increase  shown  to  have  occurred  in  the  iron 
and  coal  counties  bordering  on  West  Virginia, 
is  due  to  the  depression  of  business,  and  con- 
sequent dissatisfaction  ;  much  more  is  due, 
however,  to  proximify  to  neighboring  States 
whence  colonization  was  easy.  But  the 
history  of  the  canvass  will  also  show  another 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  it  was  just  in  these 
counties  that  the  Republican  fight  against 
inflation  was  most  feebly  conducted.  It  is 
to  be  observed  also  that  the  Republican  vic- 
tory is  due  to  an  increased  vote  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  State,  and  in  the  more  populous 
counties  of  Hamilton  and  Cuyahoga,  where 
the  depression  of  business  had  been,  and  still 
is,  most  severely  felt ;  but  where  that  fact 
has  led  to  closer  investigation  of  the  causes 
thereof,  and  consequently  to  a  more  intelli- 
gent acceptance  and  understanding  of  the 
principles  controlling  the  situation. 

The  following  official  statement  of  the  vote 
for  Governor  is  valuable  for  comparison  and 
reference : 
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GOVERNOR  —  1375. 


Adams 

Allen    - 

Ashland     - 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont    - 

Brown  - 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign 

Clarke 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columoiana 

Coshocton 

Crawford  - 

Cuyahoga 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield    - 

Kayette 

Franklin  - 

Fulton  - 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland 

Hocking    - 

Holmes  - 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson    - 

Knox     - 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking     - 

Logan   - 

Lorain 

Lucas    - 

Mai  i  son    - 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow      - 

Muskingum    - 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry     - 

Pickaway  - 

Pike       - 

Portage     - 

Preble   • 

Putnam      - 

Richland 

Boss 

Sin dusky 

Scioto 

Seneca  - 

Shelby 

Stark     - 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas 

Union   - 

Van  Wert    - 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington  - 

Wavne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandott 


Majority  f>>r  Hayes  over  Allen, 
"       Overall, 


Hayes, 

Alien, 

Odell, 

R. 

D. 

P. 
33 

1,853 

2,239 

_ 

2,151 

2,9z0 

5 

2,250 

2,800 

6 

_ 

6,092 

1,962 

18 

3,192 

2,410 

31 

1,101 

2,851 

4,514 

4,5.-8 

25 

2,358 

3,677 

14 

2, 935 

5,200 

4 

1,890 

1,453 

3 

3,102 

2.620 

26 

4,389 

3  392 

76 

3,480 

4,036 

4 

3,154 

1.938 

34 

4  940 

3,974 

53 

2,321 

2,913 

2,064 

3,834 

44 

17,012 

10,960 

lil 

2,929 

4,233 

3 

1.218 

2,483 



2,835 

2.708 

221 

2.S41 

2,657 

15 

2.630 

4,183 

1 

_ 

2,216 

1,871 

.  _ 

6,842 

7,951 

89 

2,303 

1,312 

28 

2,903 

2,388 

3 

2.C66 

736 

19 

4,141 

2,208 

58 

2,824 

2. 431 

24,916 

23,621 

_  _ 

2.559 

2,833 

2,527 

2, 60S 

2 

2,320 

2,039 

59 

1,323 

2,005 

13 

3,160 

3,215 

1,394 

2,f'82 

1 

1,059 

2.838 

3,873 

2,687 

123 

2.494 

2,204 

27 

3,721 

.  2,826 

31 

2,885 

3,182 

101 

2,678 

1, 120 

31 

3,736 

3  099 

58 

3,617 

5, 142 

24 

2,896 

2.102 

11) 

4,767 

2,097 

30 

5,865 

4.481 

27 

2,113 

2,028 

31 

3,788 

3.947 

27 

1,534 

2,306 

48 

2,859 

1,960 

3 

3.431 

2,843 

1,000 

2,560 

4,0i.6 

3,239 

19 

1,016 

3, 12 1 

7,207 

8,014 

26 

2,204 

2,004 

llu 

2, 136 

2.0(6 

143 

4.683 

5.218 

36 

2.104 

2, 037 

1,062 

1,784 

1,144 

1,130 

1,853 

2,798 

2,397 

3, 144 

5 

1.330 

1,940 

3,402 

2  859 

54 

2,611 

2  389 

66 

1,304 

2,746 

11 

3.285 

4,050 

23 

3,990 

4,216 

2 

2,609 

3.353 

] 

3, 27  J 

3,020 

6 

3,321 

4,015 

12 

" 

l .  757 

2,701 

4 

6,085 

6.310 

125 

4.623 

3.523 

84 

5,653 

3.301 

96 

3.259 

4,018 

4 

2,56^ 

L.952 

24 

2  108 

2.233 

1,497 

1,906 

3,688 

2  513 

1 

4.144 

4,2-U) 

37 

3. 847 

4,301 

6 

2. 399 

2,262 

1  1 

3,531 

2. 808 

2 

1,735 

2  305 

2. 591 

297,813 

292, 234 1 

5,519 

.  ...  . 

2,958 

To  exhibit  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  contest,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state 
the  total  votes  for  several  years  past,  and 
thus  give  at  a  glance  the  remarkable  in- 
crease shown  in  October  last: 

Total  vote  of  1872  519.755 

"       "  1873 4-18,878 

"       "       "  1874 407,425 

"       "       "  1875 592,668 

These  figures  show 

An  increase  in  1S75  over  1872  of 72,91  3 

"        "  1S75  over  1873  of 143,790 

"  1875  over  1874  of 125,243 

The  vote  for  1872,  given  above,  is  that  for 
Secretary  of  State,  cast  in  October  of  that 
year.  The  Presidential  vote  is  a  little  larger: 

Vote  of  1875 592.668 

Presidential  vote  in  Ohio,  1872 526,173 

Increase  in  1875 66.495 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of 
1870,  the  population  of  Ohio  was  2,665,260. 
The  Presidential  vote  of  1872,  may  be  regard- 
ed, from  the  nature  of  the  issues  involved,  as 
the  fairest  possible  test  of  the  voting  strength 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  proportion  the 
voters  bear  to  the  whole  population.  Accord- 
ing to  that  vote,  the  proportion  of  voters 
was  within  a  small  fraction  of  one  in  four  and 
seven-eighths  of  all  the  inhabitants.  This 
is  a  very  remarkable  percentage,  and  shows 
how  very  nearly  the  entire  vote  of  the  State 
must  have  been  cast.  Under  such  a  condi- 
tion it  is  not  probable  that  there  were  over 
fifteen  thousand  stay-at-home  voters.  But 
allowing  that  the  total  vote  of  Ohio  in  1872, 
polled  and  unpolled,  was  542,608.  The  vote 
in  1875,  being  592,668,  would  show  an  in- 
crease of  50,000  voters.  This  is  certainly  an 
astounding  fact,  if  it  is  legitimate,  and  shows 
that  the  increase  of  population  lias  been 
much  beyond  the  usual  average.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  population  and  tlu'  increase 
at  each  decade,  will  illustrate  this  even  more 
forcibly.  The  figures  given  are  from  the 
United  States  census,  up  to  L870  : 


TOTAL 

populat'n. 


IM'KI- A-K 
I  Ol; 

i)  cade 


1830 937.903  456, COS 

1840 1.519.467  581,564 

1850 1,980,329  460,862 

I860 2,339,511  359,182 

1870 2,665,260  325,75] 

1875,  (estimated) 2,955.501  290,241 
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The  estimate  for  1ST5,  is  based  on  the  pro- 
portion of  one  vote  in  four  and  seven-eights  of 
the  whole  population,  as  already  shown  by  the 
Presidential  vote  of  1872.  If  we  take  this 
remarkable  increase  for  the  first  five  years 
of  the  current  decade,  as  legitimate  and  use  it 
as  an  estimate  for  the  population  of  Ohio  in 
1880.  we  shall  have  the  following  result  : 
Total  increase  on  the  basis  given  up 

to  1875 580,482 

Total  population 3,245,742 

If,  however,  the  fractions  are  left  out  and 
put  the  proportions  at  one  in  five,  which  the 
general  conditions  establish  as  a  fair  basis 
for  estimating  both  the  total  and  electoral 
populations,  the  following  will  be  the  result : 

Total  population  in  1870 2,665,260 

Total  vote  reported  in  1875 '592.668 

Estimated    population    in    1875. 

(one  in  five) '....   2,963,340 

Alleged  increase  for  five  years 308,l»80 

For  the  decade  at  that  rate ,...       616,160 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  gain  would 
be  larger  than  for  the  ten  years  between 
1830  ;and  1840,  when  Ohio  was  the  "Far 
West;:  and  attention  was  turned  in  that 
direction.  The  increase  of  votes  is  however 
not  an  honest  one.  for  it  is  impossible  that 
there  has  been  anything  like  such  a  growth. 
Closer  examination  of  the  counties  in  which 
this  remarkable  increase  is  most  evident, 
will  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  Nearly 
three  years  of  the  five  that  have  passed  since 
the  last  census  was  taken,  have  been  years 
of  business  depression.  According  to  Dem- 
ocratic and  inflation  oratory,  they  have  been 
years  of  great  disaster.  It  is  certain  that 
emigration  has  decreased.  It  is  also  certain 
that  Ohio  increases,  year  by  year,  the  pro- 
portion of  enterprising  persons,  who  go  from 
her  midst  to  seek  fortune  and  position  in 
other  States.  Most  persons  would  suppose, 
with  no  more  than  cursory  examination,  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  material 
situation  of  Ohio  to  warrant  a  belief  that  she 
had  grownginore  rapidly  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  most  prosperous  of  preceding 
decades.  Further  analysis  will  testify  to 
the  correctness  of  this  view.  How,  then,  can 
the  large  increase  of  votes  be  accounted  for  ? 
Simply  enough,  when  we  trace  the  localities 
in  which  it  is  mostly  found. 


The  counties  bordering  on  Indiana  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  agricultural  in  character.  In 
the  second  tier  east,  there  are  a  number  of 
small  manufacturing  centers.  Taking  the 
counties  north  from  Hamilton,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  of  the  nine  on  the  Indiana  line, 
five  are  Democratic  ;  the  others,  including 
Hamilton,  are  now  Republican.  Tbe  next 
tier  east,  excluding  Clermont,  are  nine  in 
number,  of  which  six  are  Democratic.  With  I 
the  exception  of  Mercer  and  Putnam  in  this  ; 
tier,  the  other  nine  Democratic  counties  of 
Allen,  Auglaize,  Butler,  Darke,  Defiance, 
Henry,  Mercer,  Montgomery,  Shelby  and  Van 
Wert,  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  popu- 
lation, if  the  gain  in  the  Democratic  majori- 
ties is  any  indication. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tabulate  the  popula- 
tion in  detail.  A  careful  summary  of  the 
total  will  be  sufficient.     The  nine    counties 

|  indicated  had,  in  1870,  according  to  the  U.  S. 

'  census  of  that  date,  a  population  of  246,178 

'■  persons,  or  nearly  one-eleventh  of  the  whole. 

!  Their  full  vote  in  1872  was  49,251.  This  gives 
a  small  fraction  within  one  voter  in  every  five 

I  persons. 

At  the  last  October  election,  the  total  vote 

:  was  56,563,  an  increase  of  7,312  ;  showing, 
at  the  rate  of  one  voter  to  every  five  persons, 

:  an  additional  population  in  these  counties  of 
not  less  than  36,560.  The  party  gain  on 
either  side  on  the  last  of  the  two  votes  given 
was  a^  follows  : 

Democratic  October  vote  1875 32.640 

"     1872  28,072 

Gain 4,578 

The  Republican  vote  was  as  follows  : 

October  1875 23.923 

"       1872 2L179 

Gain  2,744 

The  Republican  increase  on  the  vote  is 
larges:  in  the  second  tier  of  counties  from 
Indiana  ;  the  Democratic  increase  is  largest 
in  those  bordering  on  that  State.  The  de- 
duction is  an  obvious  one.  As  to  the  in- 
crease in  population  there  must  remain  many 
doubts. 

Moving  South  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  leav- 
ing Hamilton  county  for  seperate  considera- 
tion, there  is  a  group  of  Democratic  counties 
worth  examining,  because  of  their  continuity 
to  Kentucky.     They   are  Clermont,  Brown, 
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Adams,  Pike  and  Highland — the  last  named 
being  a  loss  to  the  Republicans,  who  have 
heretofore  carried  it.  Adams  and  Clermont 
present  an  increased  majority.  Brown 
shows  a  small  loss  to  the  Democracy  on  the 
basis  of  Allen's  former  contest  in  1873,  the 
Democratic  majority  then  being  1,851  against 
1,261  in  1875.  Pike  and  Highland,  how- 
ever, give  an  increased  Democratic  vote. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  popu- 
lation of  these  five  counties  was  140,400 — 
being  a  little  more  than  one-nineteenth  of 
the  whole. 

The  total  vote  of  1872  (October)  was  24,- 
980,  and  that  of  1S75,  26,288-  an  increase 
of  1,308  votes,  indicating  an  additional  popu- 
lation of  6,967 — being  on  the  basis  of  one 
voter  in  every  five  and  one-third  persons. 
The  total  Democratic  vote  in  1872  was  12,- 
105,  and  in  1875  it  was  15,104,  showing  an 
increase  of  5,001.  The  total  voting  gain 
was  1,308.  The  Republican  vote  in  1872 
was  12,875,  and  in  1875  it  was  11,184,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  1,691.  The  Democrats  in- 
creased their  total  vote  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  votes  of  1872-'75— 3,310.  It  is  a 
convenient  thing  in  a  sharp  contest  to  have 
obliging  neighbors. 

Proceeding  further  east,  and  a  group  of 
Republican  counties  will  be  seen  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  also  convenient  to  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia,  and  affected  by  the  de- 
pression of  business,  especially  as  to  coal 
and  iron  working.  These  are  the  counties 
of  Athens,  Grallia,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Meigs. 
Morgan  and  Washington,  the  last  named 
giving  a  Democratic  majority  at  the  last 
election.  These  seven  counties  contained, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  one- 
thirteenth  ofthe  whole,  or — 

A  population  of 194,889 

According  to  the  vote  of  1875  there 

were  of  voters ." 47,594 

Ditto  that  of  October  1872 32,697 

A  voting  increase  of 14,897 

This  is  quite  remarkable.  It  establishes 
a  light  vote  in  1872  when  the  voter  was  as 
one'  in  about  six  and  two-sevenths  of  the 
population,  or  a  very  remarkable  increase  in 
1875,  when  it  had  suddenly  grown  to  the  ex- 
•  tent  of  one  in  four  and  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants.  Neither  hy- 
pothesis is  quite  correct.  Estimating  the 
total    vote  on  the  basis  of  one  in  five,  and   in 


!  1872,  it  would  have  been  38.978.  This  last 
!  estimate  shows  an  increase  of  voters  in  1875, 
three  years  after,  to  the  number  of  8,616.  or 
an  addition  to  the  population  of  at  least 
43.000  persons.  As  these  are  among  the 
older  settled  counties  in  the  State,  and  as 
the  industries  thereof  have  been  severely  de- 
pressed, it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they 
would  honestly  indicate  any  such  sudden 
growth  as  these  figures  imply.  But  the  fact 
that  the  group  of  counties  usually  give  a 
large  Republican  majority,  and  of  their  con- 
I  tiguity  to  Democratic  States,  is  proof  of  the 
source  of  the  sudden  accession  to  their  voting 
population.  The  parties  were  divided  as  fol- 
follows : 

Rep.       Dem.         Maj . 

In  1872 20,159  I  12,538  I  7.621  R. 

In  1875 22,114  |  25,480  |  3,366  D. 

According  to  the  above  figures,  there  has 
!  been  an  increase  and  change  of  votes  to  the 
number  of  11.087.  Compare  that  total  with 
j  the  suspicious  growth  ofthe  vote  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  population,  and  then  notice 
I  the  continuity  of  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  problem  is  solved.  Going 
still  further  east  and  north,  and  we  come  to 
a  group  of  counties  directly  under  iniiation 
influences.  .Above  Washington,  we  find 
Belmont,  (a  Republican  county  gained  by 
the  Democracy),  Munroe,  Jefferson,  Harri- 
son, (Republican,)  and  Noble  (a  county  lost 
in  1873,  and  now  recovered  by  the  Republi- 
cans). These  counties  are  iron-working  and 
mining.  Business  has  been,  and  still  is,  de- 
pressed therein.  The  total  population  of 
the  five  in  1870,  was  133,492,  or  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  State  total : 
The  number  of  votes  cast  in  Octo- 
ber, 1872,  was 25.324 

In  1875  it  was 28,398 


Showing  an  increase  of 3,074 

The  total  Republican  majority,  in  ls72. 
(excluding  Munroe)  was  2,608;  in  Munroe. 
the  Democratic  majority  was  1.747  ;  reduc- 
ing the  Republican  majority  in  the  group  to 
861. 

In  1875,  the  Republican  majority  in  Har- 
rison, Jefferson,  and  Noble,  was  962 ;  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Belmont  and  Munroe 
(the  first   named    being  a  direct   loss  to  the 
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Republicans),  was  2,470,  leaving  them  in 
the  group,  a  majority  of  1,508,  or  a  total 
change  of  2,369  votes.  According  to  the 
vote  of  1872,  the  proportion  of  voters  on  the 
enumeration  of  1870,  was  as  one  in  five  and 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  ;  and  in  1875,  as  one 
in  four  and  four-sixths.  The  increase  of 
voters,  counting  them  as  one  in  five,  would 
give  an  increased  population  for  the  five 
counties  of  15,370 — a  more  moderate  showing 
than  in  the  adjoining  counties,  where  there 
is  a  more  decided  Republican  vote  to  over- 
come, and,  as  a  consequence,  neighborly 
sympathy  was  in  demand  on  the  part  of  Ken- 
tucky Democrats. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
everywhere  on  the  border  of  Democratic 
States,  or  counties  thereof,  that,  allowing  for 
a  normal  increase  of  population,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary interest  always  felt  in  such  a 
financial  discussion,  as  results  from  a  busi- 
ness panic  or  depression,  and  from  the 
changes  produced  by  the  partial  cessation  of 
leading  industries,  and  it  will  still  be  seen 
that  the  percentage  of  voters,  especially  on 
the  Democratic  side,  is  suspiciously  large. 
In  some  localities,  the  percentage  runs  down 
to  about  one  in  three  and  a  half,  and  in  none 
of  those  counties  does  it  run  much  above  one 
in  four.  Yet  these,  taken  as  illustration, 
are  among  the  older  and  more  stationary 
counties. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  look  at  a  group 
of  the  most  distinctive  Republican  counties 
in  the  State — those  that  make  up  the  West- 
ern reserve,  or  are  contiguous  thereto.  These 
are  the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Cuyahoga, 
Gruega,  Huron,  Lake,  Lorain,  Medina,  Por- 
tage, Summit,  Trumbull  and  Columbiana. 
They  show  a  total  population,  according  to 
the  last  census,  of  409,800,  about  one-sixth  of 
the  whole.  The  votes  on  which  this  analysis 
is  based,  stands  as  follows  : 

State  vote  of  1872 

Republican 52,261 

Democratic  32,645 

Republican  majority 19,616 

State  vote  of  1875. 

Republican 58,891 

Democratic 35,193 

Republican  majority 23,698 


Total  vote  1875 94,084 

"       "     1872 , 84,906 


Increase  in  1875, 


9,178 


Increase  of  Republican  vote  in  1875       6,630 

"       "    Democratic 2,548 

Of  the  Republican  increase,  nearly  one- 
half  was  cast  in  Cuyahoga  county,  where 
the  majority  stood,  in  1S72,  at  3,603  ;  and  in 
October  last,  at  6,364.  Lorain,  Summit  and 
Portage,  in  which  counties  the  iron  interests 
are  strong,  gave  an  increased  majority.  The 
Granger  element  is  strong  throughout  the 
Reserve  ;  yet  the  Democratic  calculations  on 
that  score  were  confounded.  Columbiana, 
sandwiched  in  between  Mahoning,  and  other 
disaffected  counties,  decreased  its  majority 
somewhat,  it  being  1,132  in  1872,  and  966 
in  1875.  The  Republican  vote  was  increased 
about  300,  and  the  Democratic  over  700. 
Taking  the  population  of  1870  as  the  basis, 
and  the  vote  of  1872  showed  the  percentage 
of  voters  to  be  very  nearly  one  in  four  and 
two-sevenths  persons.  The  vote  of  1875,  on 
the  same  population,  would  give  one  voter 
to  every  four  and  one-tenth  person.-.  This 
establishes,  beyond  question,  the  normal 
character  of  the  increase,  for  it  exhibits  the 
fact  that  no  suspicious  looking  or  sudden 
accessions  to  population  is  shown.  In  this 
respect,  it  contrasts  with  facts  previously 
made  plain. 

Proceeding  still  further,  and  taking  a 
number  of  Democratic  counties  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State,  with  a  nearly  equivalent 
population,  and  it  will  be  at  once  evident, 
that  there  has  not  been  in  Ohio,  any  such 
rapid  increase  of  population  as  the  large 
vote  would  indicate.  The  counties  of  Craw- 
ford, Coshocton,  Fairfield,  Franklin,  Knox, 
Licking,  Holmes,  Muskingum,  Ottawa, 
Perry,  Pickaway,  Sandusky,  Wayne  and 
Wyandott,  are  all  Democratic,  and  con- 
tained, according  to  the  last  census,  a  popu- 
lation of  408,139,  or  over  one-sixth  of  the 
total.  There  are  several  large  towns  therein, 
and  the  principal  lines  of  communication 
traverse  most  of  them.  The  canvass 
was,    as    a    rule,     vigorously    managed    on 

i  both  sides.     The  following  figures  show  the 

i  position  : 
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Votw  ou  State  ticket,  1872. 

Democratic 48,601 

Republican 36,451 

Democratic  majority 12,150 

Vote  on  State  ticket,  187-5 

Democratic ,'. 57,149 

Republican 41,353 

Democratic  majority. 15,796 

Total  vote  in  1875 98,502 

"      "     '•    1872 84,95-2 

Increase  in  1S75 13,550 

Increase  of  Democratic  vote  in  1875       8,548 
"  Republican       u'       "  4,902 

On  a  population  of  1,601,  less  than  that 
of  the  Republican  counties  named,  the  vote 
of  these  Democratic  counties  shows  4,418 
polls  more  than  do  the  others  first  named. 
Taking  the  enumeration  of  1870,  and  it  will 
*be  found  that  in  1872,  the  voters  were  as 
one  in  every  four  and  four-tenths  persons, 
and  in  1875  as  one  in  every  four  and  one- 
sixth  persons.  In  these  counties,  the  Repub- 
lican vote  was  largely  increased  in  all  the 
larger  places — as  Columbus,  Zanesville, 
Circleville,  Dayton,  etc.  But  the  large  in- 
crease remains  unaccounted  for,  unless  the 
fact  that  all  the  machinery  of  the  election  and 
returns  being  in  Democratic  hands,  accounts 
for  it. 

In  continuation  of  this  comparison,  it 
will  be  of  service  to  group  together  the 
border  and  river  Democratic  counties,  from 
Defiance  in  the  northwest,  to  Washing- 
ton, Mercer  and  Belmont,  in  the  southeast. 
There  are  eleven  of  them,  having  in  1870.  a 
population  of  312,908,  a  little  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole.  In'1872,  the  total  vote 
was  52,142,  or  one  voter  in  every  six  per- 
sons. At  that  date  the  counties  of  Van 
Wert,  Belmont  and  Washington,  were  Re- 
publican. The  Democrats  had  a  majority  of 
2,460  in  the  group.  In  1875,  the  total  vote 
was  68,754,  an  increase  of  16,612,  making,  at 
the  rate  of  one  in  six,  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion to  the  number  of  99,672,  or  according  to 
the  percentage  of  the  vote  of  1875  on  the 
population  of  1870  (one  in  about  every  five) 
an  addition  of  83,860  persons.  Going  back 
to  the  estimate  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article  of  the  additional  pop- 
ulation that  the  large  vote  of  October  last, 


will  show,  it  can  be  seen  that  these  eleven 
counties  show,  at  the  first  estimate,  one-third 
of  the  total  presumed  growth  ;  and  at  the 
last  named  figures,  a  little  more  than  two- 
sevenths  of  the  whole. 

To  be  more  accurate,  the  counties  which 
in  1870  contained  only  about  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  population  of  Ohio,  are  found  in 
1875,  to  have  gained  so  enormously  in  popu- 
lation as  to  show,  by  the  vote  of  October  last, 
that  they  must  have  increased  their  in- 
habitants to  one-third  and  one-seventh  of 
the  total  growth  which  the  very  large  vote 
of  that  date  shows  to  have  been  so  remarkable 
— always  providing  that  the  vote  was,  itself, 
an  honest  one.  There  are  only  two  horns  to 
the  Democratic  dilemma  in  the  counties  in- 
dicated, and  they  are,  either  the  neighborly 
character  of  their  party  friends  in  adjacent 
States,  or  the  unexampled  pro-creative  fecun- 
dity of  the  population  in  the  several  counties 
indicated.     There  is  another  notable  fact. 

The  total   Democratic  vote  of  Octo- 
ber,   1875,  was  292,264 

That  of  October,  1872,  was 251,780 

An  increase  of 40,484 

According  to  the  figures  already  given,  the 
border  counties  named,  show  an  increased 
vote  of  16,612,  or  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
whole. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the  group 
of  interior  Democratic  counties  which  show, 
by  the  enumeration  of  1870,  a  population  of 
408,139,  and  an  increased  vote  in  1875,  over 
that  in  1872,  of  13,554,  he  will  have  a  still 
more  vivid  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  Democratic  majorities  can 
be  increased  where  the  territory  lie  con- 
venient to  Democratic  States.  By  the  enu- 
meration of  1870,  the  interior  counties  con- 
tain about  one-sixth  of  the  population, 
against  the  border  counties  selected,  with 
about  one-eighth  of  the  total.  Taking  the 
basis,  one  in  five,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  more  densely  populated  oounties  have 
increased  their  population  to  the  number  of 
67.770— large  enough,  but  still  small— as 
contrasted  with  those  counties  that  contained, 
in  1870,  95, 231  less  persons.  These  Latter 
have  absorbed  one-third  and  one-seventh, 
according  to  the  vote,  of  the  total  increase  o( 
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290.241,  while  the  interior  Democratic  conn- 
ties  have  gained,  in  comparison,  only  about 
four  and  one-fourth  of  that  total.  When 
compared  with  Republican  counties,  the  al- 
leged increase  in  both  will  be  found  to  be 
wholly  abnormal  and  fraudulent.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  this  writing,  it  is  sufficient  to 
contrast  the  two  Democratic  groups  with 
each  other.  The  more  populous  counties 
show  a  gain  equal  only  to  two-sixths  of  the 
whole  increase  on  the  vote  of  1875  over  that 
of  1872,  against  the  less  populous  ones  of  the 
same  faith,  which  runs  up  to  over  two-fifths 
of  the  whole. 

With  one  more  comparison,  this  review 
will  be  closed.  According  to  the  vote  of 
1872,  the  Republicans  (casting  a  total  poll  of 
265,930)  then  represented  a  population  of 
1,329.650,  estimating  it  on  the  basis  of  one 
voter  in  five.  According  to  the  same  basis, 
the  Democratic  vote  would  have  represented 
1,258,900  persons,  and  the  Prohibitionists 
10, 225, leaving  unrepresented  65.505  persons, 
or  13,100  absentee  voters.  Now,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870,  the  Democratic  counties 
in  1872  contained  a  population  of  1,354.058, 
leaving  the  counties  carried  by  the  Republi- 
cans, a  population  of  but  1.311,202.  The 
latter  carried  47,  and  tbe  Democrats  carried 
41  counties.  By  the  vote  of  1675,  the  Democ- 
racy carried  45  counties,  with  a  population 
of  1.252,859  ;  being  58,343  less  than  in  1872. 
The  Repuhlicans  carried  43  counties,  with  a 
population  of  (1S70)  1  402,4.J1— a  gain  uf 
91,199.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  because 
it  shows  that  the  total  Democratic  increase 
of  votes  is  nearly  equal  to  its  loss  of  repre- 
sentative population.  This  is  worth  re-stat- 
ing :  The  Democratic  poll  of  1875  shows  an 
increase  of  40.484  votes  ;  yet  it  practically 
represents  58,343  less  persons.  The  Repub- 
lican poll  increased  31,883,  while  the  coun- 
ties carried  by  the  party  shows  a  population 
of  91.199  more  than  the  counties  carried  by 
it  in  1-72. 

No  one  accustomed  to  deal  with  social 
statistics,  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  the 
huge  increase  of  the  vote  of  Ohio  in  October 
last  is  an  honest  one.  The  conditions  are  all 
against  such  a  conclusion.  There  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  believing  that  the  State 
has  been  blessed  with  any  sudden  and  enor- 


mous growth.  Yet  if  the  vote  was  an  honest 
one,  the  increase  of  population  it  implies, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  such  a  conviction. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what  the  nor- 
mal increase  has  really  been.  The  decade 
from  1850  to  1860,  shows  an  addition  of  359,- 
182  persons  to  the  total  population.  There 
is  a  decrease  of  23,431,  in  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease, during  the  next  decade,  which  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  war  and  its  effects, 
though  the  preceding  decade  shows  a  much 
larger  falling  off  from  that  in  1840  to  1850 — 
not  less  in  fact  than  100,680.  But  the  in- 
crease shown  by  the  census  of  1860,  may  be 
taken  as  the  basis  for  the  present  one.  One 
half  of  that,  will  be  179,591.  This  total  will 
be  110,650  less  than  the  estimate  that  has  al- 
ready been  made,  based  upon  the  increased 
vote  of  October  last,  as  compared  with  that 
of  October,  1872.  Taking,  therefore,  the 
increase  of  population  in  Ohio  for  the  past 
five  years,  at  179,591,  and  estimating  the 
voters  as  one  in  five,  and  the  result  will  be 
an  increase  of  35.91  polls.  This  must  be 
regarded  as  a  fairly  liberal  basis. 

The  estimate  of  increase  being  made  on 
that  of  1850-50,  would  give  Ohio  in  1875,  a 
total  population  of  2,844,851.  Though  these 
figures  are  more  or  less  Irypothetiea!,  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  they 
offer  an  approximately  correct  estimate. 
What  then  is  the  voting  population  ?  Taking 
our  general  basis — one  in  five — and  there 
will  be  a  total  of  568.970  polls. 

To  recapitulate,  then.  Taking  the  in- 
crease from  1850  to  1860  as  the  basis  for 
1870-80,  and  the  total  population  of  Ohio 
will  be 

In  1875 2,844,851 

The  increase    for    five  years    be- 
ing          179.591 

The  number  of  polls  (estimated  at 

one  in  five) 568,970 

Votes  actuallv  returned  in  Octo- 
ber, 1875  ..." 592,668 

An  increase  over  the  above  basis 

of  23,698 

This  leaves  no  margin  for  those  electors, 
who,  from  sickness  or  otherwise,  did  not 
vote.  The  total  was  certainly  one- half  as 
great  as  in  1872,  when  the  estimate  was 
about  13,000.  To  say,  then,  that  the  recent 
vote  in  Ohio  exceeded  any  legitimate  and 
honest   increase  of  the  electoral    population 
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by  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  polls,  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  conclusion.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  border  and  river  counties  of 
the  total  vote,  as  well  as  of  the  Democratic 
majorities  therein,  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  sources  from  which  it  came.  The  total 
increase  on  the  Democratic  vote  of  1875  over 
that  of  1872,is  over  40,000.  The  unparalleled 
efforts  made  to  get  out  a  full  vote,  might 
fairly  have  increased  their  vote  of  1S72  by 
10,000,  but  that  increase  could  not  have  been 
honestly  quadrupled — nor  was  it. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  exami- 
nation, is  an  obvious  one.  It  proves  conclu- 
sively that  a  canvass  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publican organization  must  always  be  con- 
ducted to  be  successful,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
telligence, honesty,  education  and  courage. 
It  will  be  found  that  just  in  the  degree  that 
the  Ohio  canvass  was  bold  and  thorough, 
upon  the  main  issues — finance  and  unsecta- 
rian  schools — just  in  that  degree  did  the  Re- 
publican candidates  win  votes.  In  Hamil- 
ton and  Cuyahoga,  in  Franklin  and  other 
leading  and  central  counties,  throughout  the 
Western  Reserve,  in  Lucas  county  (Toledo) 
and  in  the  central  belt  of  Democratic  coun- 
ties, the  Republican  organization  pushed  its 
canvass  to  the  utmost.  It  will  be  seen  clearly 
that  this  course  won  votes.  The  increase 
in  the  Western  Reserve  has  already  been 
shown.  Lucas  county  shows  a  majority  of 
1,384  against  one  of  704  in  1872,  with  an 
increased  vote  of  1,648.  Cuyahoga  county. 
(Cleveland,)  shows  a  vote  in  1872,  of  23,521, 
with  a  Republican  majority  of  3,603.  The 
vote  of  1875  aggregates  28,083,  an  increase 
of  4,562,  with  a  Republican  majority  of 
6,052,  a  gain  of  2,449.  Franklin  county,  in 
which  the  State  Capital,  Columbus,  is  loca- 
ted, has  always  been  Democratic.  In  1872 
the  full  vote  was  11,979  ;  the  Democratic 
majority  2,0S3  ;  in  1875,  the  full  vote  was 
14,793;  the  Democratic  majority  1,109,  a 
Republican  increase  of  1,894  votes.  The 
Democratic  vote  only  increased  920.  Ham- 
ilton county  gave  in  1872  a  total  vote  of 
42,373  and  an  Opposition  majority  of  5,653. 
In  1875  the  total  vote  was  48,537,  an  increase 
of  6,  i  64  polls.- giving  a  Republican  majority 
of  1,295,  and  a  total  increase  for  that  party  of 
6,550  polls.  It  will  be  found  on  comparison 
that  the  Republicans     polled  their  full  vole, 


throughout  the  Democratic  central  portion 
of  the  State;,  that  their  aggregate  vote  is  in- 
creased therein  ;  that  the  full  vot*  was  polled 
in  the  sections  they  usually  carry  ;  and  that 
allowing  for  the  depression  and  disaffection 
in  the  iron-working  counties  which  were 
lost — especially  Mahoning.  Belmont,  and 
Washington—  the  full  extent  of  the  so-called 
Democratic  gains  therein,  that  there  was 
polled  or  returned  against  Governor  Hayes, 
and  in  favor  of  Governor  Allen,  not  less  than 
25,000  imported  or  manufactured  votes. 

Let  us  take  the  three  counties  just  named, 
captured  by  the  Democracy  on  the  inflation 
issue,  without  doubt.  In  1S72  their  full 
vote  was  20, 921, divided  into  11,173  Repub- 
lican, and  9,748  Democratic,  giving  the 
former  a  majority  of  1.425.  In  1875,  their 
full  vote  was  25,611,  divided  into  13.165 
Democratic  and  12,446  Republican,  giving 
the  former  a  majority  of  719.  The  Demo- 
cratic gain  over  1872  was  3,417  ;  the  Repub- 
licans increased  their  vote  by  1,273.  The 
total  Democratic  increase,  therefore,  is  4, 690. 
Allowing  this  to  be  an  honest  increase — and 
it  requires  considerable  faith  to  do  so — it 
will  still  be  seen  there  is  at  least  an  illegiti- 
mate increase  of  25,000  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  Republican  State  Committee  conducted 
their  campaign  upon  the  expectation  that 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  W.  Virginia,  would 
colonize  at  least  20,000  Democratic  votes. 

The  foregoing  fully  establishes  the  correct- 
ness of  their  judgment.  It  also  proves  the 
strength  of  the  Republican  cause,  and  the 
wisdom  of  a  bold  canvass,  where  ques- 
tions affecting  the  honesty  of  administration 
and  the  integrity  of  free  institution  are  in- 
volved. To  educate  is  the  highest  function 
of  a  party  devoted  to  progress  and  ordered 
liberty.  In  spite  of  the  close  calculations  of 
the  Democratic  managers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  failed  to  estimate  at  its  full  strength, 
the  sterling  integrity  of  a  free  people,  when 
directly  appealed  too.  to  sustain  honesty  in 
finance,  and  stability  in  administration  of 
Republican  government.  The  legitimate 
maj  ority  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  wool. 1  mosl 
certainly  have  been  not  Less  than  25,000,  if 
so  many  of  tin-  accommodating  Democrats 
residing  in  adjacent  States  had  not  tempo- 
rarily migrated  into  Ohio.  There  is  a  lesson 
and  warning  in  th."  foregoing  facts  and  esti- 
mates, which  it  will  be  well  to  heed. 
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The  "  Long  Roll"  of  the  recent  campaign 
was  first  sounded  in  Kentucky.  At  this 
writing,  its  reverberations  are  dying  away 
in  Alabama.  The  struggle  has  been  a  rig- 
orous one.  Marches  and  countermarches 
have  followed  each  other  rapidly.  The 
opening  assaults  were  severe  and  well-con- 
tested, resulting  in  varied  fortune.  The 
Democracy  appeared  in  force,  and  carried, 
as  at  Skiloh.  the  outposts.  Our  lines  were 
driven  in  disastrously  in  California,  the 
camp  being  divided  against  itself.  The  fight 
waged  with  fluctuations  in  Maine,  showing 
an  apparent  decrease  of  fighting  strength  on 
our  part  ;  while  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  there 
was  assured  and  confident  "  forward  move- 


ments." Then  came  a  stroke  of  "  grand 
strategy,"  worthy  of  Sherman  himself — 
only  it  was  as  the  attack  on  Johnston's 
center,  at  Kenesaw — a  failure,  which,  unlike 
"Tecumseh,"  the  enemy  were  unable  to 
rally  from  by  any  flanking  effort.  The  de- 
feat in  Ohio — their  center — was  the  key  to 
the  situation.  All  that  remained  to  be  done, 
thereafter,  was  to  mass  the  forces  and  move 
all  along  the  lines  against  the  enemy's  works. 
When  the  electoral  campaign  for  1875 
opened,  there  was  a  long  list  of  positions, 
temporarily  lost,  to  be  re  carried.  It  is  worth 
while  seeing  how  far  success  has  attended 
Republican  efforts.  In  1874  the  State  elec- 
tions resulted  as  follows  : 


VOTE   OE   1874. 
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Indiana 

164, 955 

1S2  053 

347,008 

21, 192 

18, 421 

17,  09^ 

2  771 

Illinois 

164  S42 

1H7  013 

361.  855 

77  102 

12,075 

32.171 

65, 025 

107.  256 
53.131 
53,385 

79,054 

41   734 

186,310 
94,? 65 
120, 905 

24. 310 
8  ''91 

7.85 

12, 647 

f!67 

28.202 

11,  397 

16,452 

Maine 

"  4,'  356 

Maryland 

67  520 

13,  375 

14,  l:  5 

13.542 

Massachusetts    

89  344 

93  376 

1>2  720 
217,063 
181,333 
782  449 
467  425 

44, 128 

27  102 

7  606 

34  116 
27,355 
13  233 
29  0^9 

4,032 

10,012 
253 

^Michigan     , 

lli;353 
S4  0-~0 

105,710 
97  983 

5,  613 

!New  Jersey 

13. 233 
50.  291 
17.202 

13,221 

New  York' 

366  079 

416  370 
238  406 

74,' 657 
GO  648 

45, 568 
52  748 

Ohio 

221.204 

i5  9  5 

Pennsylvania 

272, 436 

277,195 

549  b31 

77  153 

6%  15 1 

4,  759 

11,909 

South  Carolina 

80.  531 

68,-64 

149, 395 

*S.  241 

46,161 

11,637 

54,  402 

76  565 

9^685 

170. 250 

16,903 

2,  031 

17. 120 

14,  872 

Totals 

1  845,131 

1  948  264 

3.  793  395 

552  467 

268  140 

56, !  09 

170  041 

71.979 

2:>2  989 

"  Republican  gan 


f  Democratic  loss. 


Special  elections  were  held  in  the  fol- 
lowing States  and  for  the  purposes  indicated  : 

California.  Oct.  20.  Election  ofSupt.  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Alabama,  Sept.  20,  Delegates  to  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

Alabama,  Nov.  16,  Ratification  of  Consti- 
tution. 

North  Carolina,  Aug.  10,  Delegates  to  Con- 
vention. 

North  Carolina, Ratification  of  Con- 
stitution. 

Nebraska,  Sept.  12,  Ratification  of  Consti- 
tution. 


Oregon,  Nov.  2,  Election  of  Representa- 
i  tive. 

Tennessee,* Elections  of  Representa- 
tive. 

Missouri.  Oct.  30,  Ratification  of  New 
Constitution. 

Texas,  Sept.  Delegates  to  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Texas,  Dec.  7,  Ratification  of  Constitu- 
tion. 

New  Jersey,  Oct.  22,  Ratification  of  Con- 
stitutional, Amendment. 

Colorado,  Oct.  25,  Election  of  Convention 
Delegates. 


Uate  is  not  known. 
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At  the  regular  State  elections   during  the 
year  past,  the  following  States  have  voted : 
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Kentucky 

Aug. 

1. 

1 

...  ';  1 

California 

Sept. 

1. 

4 

2 

Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct, 

13 

If 

8 

2 

Iowa 

12. 
12. 

12. 

4 
5 
6 

...     3 

Ohio 

Nebraska 

Massachusetts 

Nov. 

2. 

If 

t 

...    ... 

Maryland 

Nov. 

2. 

8 

Minnesota 

Nov. 

9 

...    ... 

Mississippi 

Nov. 

2. 

6 

i 

1   J  4 

Kansas    

Nov. 

Nov. 

2. 
2. 

2    ... 

New  Jersey... 

3    ... 

New  York 

Nov. 

2. 

If 

2 

4    ... 

Pennsylvania. 

Nov. 

2. 

10 

1... 

Virginia 

Nov. 

2. 

3 

5    ... 

Texas  * 

Dec. 

Oct. 

7. 
20$ 

i 

11 

...     5 

New  Mexico... 

...1... 

*  The  election  in  Texas  was  postponed  to  the  date 
named  by  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
t  To  fill  vacancies. 
$  Election  of  a  delegate. 

The  following  states  voted  at  the  elections 
indicated  on  amendments  to  the  State  Con- 
stitutions :  In  Minnesota  there  were  four 
amendments  submitted  and  ratified.  The 
first  changes  section  4  of  article  VI.  and  pro- 
vides for  the  formation  of  judicial  district 
composed  of  contiguous  territory,  and  the 
election  of  judges  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
and  also  provides  that  every  district  judge 
shall  reside  within  the  district  at  the  time  of 
his  election  and  during  his  continuance  in 
office.  The  second  amendment  says  the  Leg- 
islature may  provide  by  law  that  any  woman 
21  years  of  age  and  upward  may  vote  at  any 
election  for  school  officers,  or  upon  any 
measure  relating  to  schools,  and  may  also 
be  eligible  to  hold  any  office  pertaining  solely 
to  the  management  of  schools.  The  third 
amendment  directs  the  Legislsture  to  provide 
for  the  safe  investment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  in  United  States  bonds,  or  the 
bonds  of  Minnesota  or  other  States,  issued 
after  the  year  1860.  The  fourth  proposition 
so  amends  section  3  of  article  X.  as  to  make 
stockholders    in    any    corporation    (except 


those  for   carrying   on   a   manufacturing   or 
mechanical  business)  liable  only  for  all  un- 
paid installments  on  stock  owned  by  them  or 
transferred   for   the   purpose  of  defrauding 
creditors. 

Kansas  voted  upon  three  amendments,  which 
are  intended  to  secure  biennial  sessions  of  the 
Legislature.  The  first  provides  that  section 
25  of  article  2,  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows  :  "  All  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
shall  be  held  at  the  State  capital,  and  begin- 
ning with  the  session  of  1877,  all  regular 
sessions  shall  be  held  once  in  two  years, 
commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Janu- 
ary of  e^ich  alternate  year  thereafter."  The 
second  so  amends  section  3  of  article  XL,  as 
to  provide  that  at  each  regular  session  the 
Legislature  shall  make  provision  for  raising 
sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State  for  two  years.  The  third  to 
constitute  section  29  of  article  II. ,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "  At  the  general  election  held  in  18  T6, 
and  thereafter,  membeis  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  elected  for  two  years,  and 
members  of  the  Senate  shall  be  elected  for 
four  years." 

In    Mississippi,    three    amendments    were 

i  submitted.     The  first  is  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 

j  dition  of  Section  5   of  Article   XII,  and  pro- 

:  hibits  the  payment  of  what  is  known  as  the 

j  '•Union    bank,    or    Planter's  bank   bonds." 

j  The  second  is  in  relation  to  fines,  forfeitures. 

etc.,  in  support   of  the  public   schools,   and 

the  third  relates  to   a  division  of  the  States 

into  a  convenient  number  of  chancery  dis- 

!  tricts.     The    first    is    known    to    have  been 

adoptod.     The  fate  of  the  other  two  has  not 

been  distinctly  ascertained. 

The  result  of  the  late  elections  has  an  im- 
portant bearing.  The  Presidential  election 
of  next  year— that  of  the  Centennial — has  a 
significance  as  deep  as  that  which  was 
felt  attended  the  first  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  As  the  first  table  present- 
ed shows,  the  year  begun  with  an  appa- 
rent reaction — so  triumphant  as  to  leave  the 
Democracy  in  possession  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  majority  o( 
\  over  eighty  members.  The  carefully  nur- 
tured disaffection  within  the  rank-  of  the 
Republican  party  itself,  presented  to  the  op- 
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position,  two  grounds  for  expecting  further 
success.  The  first  was  a  belief  that  the 
"  Liberals,"  called  so  from  their  remarkably 
illiberal  way  of  dealing  with  all  opposed  to 
their  puny  efforts,  held  the  balance  of  power, 
and  could  dictate  reason  to  the  Democracy, 
while  depleting  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion. The  second  was  the  hope  that  the  well- 
pushed  charge  of  administrative  corruption 
was  so  far  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Republican  masses  as  to  be  an  effectual  means 
of  disintegration.  Last  year's  returns  almost 
justified  these  hopes,  but  those  who  analyzed 
closer,  saw  more  clearly  that  indifference, 
even  more  than  dissatisfaction,  was  the  cause 
of  the  default.  It  was  not  a  Democratic 
gain  so  much  as  a  Republican  abstention,  that 
brought  about  the  untoward  result. 

This  year  changes  the  scene  almost  entirely, 
as  the  following;  summary  will  show  : 


STATES. 

General 
Elections. 

Special 
Elections. 

B.ep.|Dein 

Rep 

1  -'em. 

Kentucky 

1 
o 

California  (Sept.)  

California  (Oct.) 

Arkansas 

1 

"2" 

3 

4 
5 
6 

3 

i 



Maine  

Iowa 

Ohio  ..... 



Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi    

6* 


Kansas  

7 
8 

la 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

la 

Alabama 

^a 

North  Carolina 



.1 

3b" 

Oregon 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania  

9 
10 

ll" 



"7f" 

Texas  

Virginia 



..... 

3a 

Colorado 

4 

New  Mexico 

12 

"Z 

*  In  iiiis  State,  three  of  the  six  Congressmen  ar 
Republican,  (a)  Slates  so  marked,  have  had  two  spe- 
cial flections  during  the  year,  to  eleci  delegates  and 
tovoteon  the  Constitutions  framed  bv  them;  \b  re- 
fers to  the  Bpecial  election  for  action  on  thi  Constitu- 
tional Aineadments  Oregon  is  not  quite  settled,  but 
the  official  couni,  ;«  far  as  heard  from,  eives  ii  to  the 
Repnhlica»m  bomior*e  tXew  York  Is  practically 
Republican,  the  Legislature  having  been  carried  by 
a  large  majority  and  the  Democratic  vote  greatly 
reduced.  %  Ttxe  popui.tr  majority  was  Republican  in 
this  State. 

In  Kentucky  there  was    decided   gain   in 

morale,  for    the     Republican    party,    General 


j  Harlan,  its  candidate,  making  a  vigorous 
;  personal  canvass,  while  his  ability  and  elo- 
!  quence  put  his  opponent  at  so  great  a 
|  disadvantage,  as  to  compel  the  Democratic 
i  leaders  to  make  appeals  for  support  on  the 
j  ground  of  party  necessities.  There  was  a 
i  fine  illustration  of  reciprocity  in  this  elec- 
|  tion — the  first  of  the  campaign.  Covington, 
Newport,  and  other  river  towns  increased 
I  their  votes  quite  largely.  The  Ohio  Demo- 
crats, in  the  counties  opposite,  had  their  re- 
ward for  this  neighborly  attention.  Califor- 
nia showed  the  disadvantage  of  divided  coun- 
cils. The  intense  individuality  and  ambi- 
tion of  Senator  Booth  and  his  friends,  re- 
sulted in  a  temporary  disrupture  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  permitted  the  Democ- 
racy to  carry  the  State.  At  the  later  elec- 
tion, into  which,  as  seems  inevitable,  the 
school  question  entered,  the  Republican  can- 
didate was  elected  by  ten  thousand  majority. 
California  is  a  Republican  State  on  a  direct 
issue.  All  parties  here,  and  in  Kentucky, 
were  opposed  to  inflation.  The  Arkansas 
contest  had  no  bearing  on  the  general  con- 
flict. As  to  Maine,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Republican  victory,  though  accompanied  by 
a  reduced  majority,  augues  nothing  as  to  the 
Presidential  contest.  There  is  a  small  Demo- 
cratic gain,  but  it  is  only  in  the  larger  towns, 
and  proves  that  the  evils  of  civic  abstention 
do  not  accompany  the  party  that  secures  the 
dangerous  classes  and  gathers  in  the  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced.  Maine  will  give  her 
full  majority  next  year.  Both  parties  in  this 
State  opposed  inflation.  As  to  the  other 
New  England  State  that  voted  this  fall — 
Masachusetts — the  result  is  satisfactory,  and 
shows  that  with  the  interest  sure  to  be 
arouaed  in  the  Centennial  Presidential  can- 
vass, the  Bay  State  will  give  a  majority  of 
thirty  thousand  for  the  Republican  nominee. 
A  remarkable  fact  is  exhibited  by  the  recent 
State  census,  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  the  suffrage.  The  voting  population  of 
Massachusetts  is  stated,  by  the  census  of  1875, 
to  be  351,066. 
The  vote  cast  for  Presi-  less 

dent  in  1872  was 192,732     158,331 

For  Governor  1874  it  was       186,810     lb'4,'256 

"  "        1875  "    "        172,809     178,257 

In  New  York  the  vote  fell  off  largely  from 
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that  of  last  year,  which  was  23,177  less  than 
in  1872.  The  official  count  has  not  been  re- 
ceived at  this  writing,  hut  the  vote  will 
probably  be  forty  thousand  less  than  last 
year,  and  sixty  thousand  less  than  in  1  872. 
In  Pennsylvania  it  is  reported  to  be  over 
eighty  thousand  less  than  at  the  election  of 
1872.  Massachusetts  opposed  inflation  by 
the  votes  of  both  parties. 

Turning  to  the  West,  and  what  is  to  be 
seen  ?  An  increase  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  Republican  masses,  and  a  large  gain 
over  last  year,  wherever  a  thorough  and 
honest  canvass  has  been  made.  Iowa  gave 
Governor  Kirkwood  a  majority  of  over  thirty- 
two  thousand,  while  the  average  majority  on 
the  State  ticket  was  over  twenty-nine  thous- 
and. The  Republicans  opposed  inflation  and 
urged  the  policy  of  appreciation.  Ohio  has 
been  treated  elsewhere  at  great  length.  The 
proven  facts  justify  a  claim  for  an  honest  ma- 
jority of  twenty-five  thousand  for  the  Repub- 
lican tioket.  The  Democracy  made  a  bold 
attack  on  the  whole  line,  advocating  infla- 
tion, but  were  hindered  by  the  allied  Catholic 
attack  on  the  public  schools.  The  Republi- 
can party  leaders  took  a  moderate  position, 
looking  to  the  careful  and  honest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  "greenback"  and  maintained  it 
steadily  ;  resisting  with  great  vigor  towards 
the  olose  of  the  campaign,  the  claim  made 
that  inflation  of  the  currency  was  a  remedy 
for  the  hard  times  produced  by  speculative 
expansion  in  other  directions.  The  results 
in  Minesota  and  Kansas,  like  Iowa,  must  be 
regarded  as  offering  the  most  cheering  proof 
of  the  assured  hold  had  by  the  national  party 
upon  the  loyal  masses  therein.  As  to  Wis 
cousin,  two  things  are  to  be  deduced.  One 
is,  that  the  lack  of  an  efficient  canvass  in  tiny 
sense  of  completeness,  will  always  tell  against 
the  Republican  organization.  With  the  ma 
teriabs  of  which  it  is  largely  composed,  it  is 
evident  that,  to  paraphrase  a  well-worn  ex- 
pression, "  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of" 
political  success,  as  well  as  "liberty."  The 
other  is,  that  in  the  "Badger  States,"  the 
fight  made,  to  break  up  the  Republican  party 
by  a  movement  from  within,  (compounded  of 
personal  motives  and  some  new  policies 
striving    to    assert   themselves,    as    per    tb» 


cheap  transportation  discussion),  has,  on  a 
severe  test,  failed  of  success.  The  Legis- 
lative majority  is  increased.  Wisconsin 
may,  with  every  reason,  be  counted  for  the 
Republican  nominee  in  1ST H ,  with  a  fair  ma- 
jority. Nebraska  gave  about  eleven  thous- 
and majority  for  the  Republican  ticket.  Like 
the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska  planted  itself  squarely  in 
opposition  to  inflation. 

The  result  in  New  Jersey  is  especially 
gratifying,  reversing,  as  it  does,  in  regard  to 
the  legislature,  the  vote  of  last  year.  The 
Democratic  majority  of  that  election,  in  both 
Senate  and  House,  and  on  joint  ballot,  is  ex- 
actly transformed.  In  the  local  elections, 
the  honors  were  fairly  divided — the  Repub- 
licans, however,  carrying  the  larger  coun- 
ties. Pennsylvania  is  a  solid  victory — Hart- 
ranft  having  about  12,000  majority  over  Per- 
shing. The  prohibition  vote  was  about  1 1 ,  000. 
Philadelphia  illustrates,  at  this  election,  the 
growth  of  the  absentee  evil.  There  are  1  60,- 
000  registered  voters  in  the  city,  but  only 
113,889  ballots  were  cast,  a  loss  of  over  46,- 
000.  In  18(18,  the  poll  was  121,333  ;  in  3  872, 
119,118.  The  Keystone  State  showed,  by  its 
recent  vote,  that  it,  too,  could  be  counted 
against  inflation. 

The  election  in  New  York,  while  giving 
the  opposition  State  ticket  a  majority  of  15,- 
239,  really  resulted  in  a  Republican  aod  re- 
form victory.  The  Legislature  is  Republican 
by  an  increased  majority.  In  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
rule  of  the  ''Boss"  or  "one  manpower" 
has  been  effectually  broken.  The  figure* 
will  show  this  : 

The  majority  forTilden  in  1  S74  was  42, lf)8 
That    for     Bigelow    (Democrat)   in 

1875  is  but 28,156 

Mr.  Seward,  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Secretary  of  State,  had  4,465  more  votes  than 
Governor  Dix. 

The  total   vote  was 126,902 

Divided  as  follows:    Bigelow 77,529 

Seward 49,372 

The  Democratic  vote  on  a  total  poll  of 
126,344,  decreased  1,077.  The  Republican 
vote  increased  4,465,  making  a  total  of  5,542 
— the  difference  between  the  vote  of  L874  and 
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1875.  The  opposition  to  Tammany    combined 
tlie  Democracy  opposed  thereto  and  the  Re- 
publicans.    The  result  is  worth  noting  : 
Anti-Tammany  Tammany 

Phelps  (Rep)...   75.733  |  Olney 50,853 

Hacket   (Dem).   75,755  |  Smythe  ...   50,314 

The  majority  was— Racket  (D) 25,441 

Phelps  (R) 24,880 

The  answer  of  Tammany  through  the 
mouths  of  John  Kelly  and  Abraham  S.  Hew- 
itt, was  two-fold.  Mr.  Kelly  declared  it  to 
be  due  entirely  to  the  disaffection  produced 
among  the  corporation  laborers,  at  the  re- 
duction of  their  wages.  This  was  both  con- 
fession and  avoidance.  The  confession  be- 
ing the  fact,  that  the  "boss"  or  "personal 
government"  plan  involves  the  placating  of 
the  laboring  masses,  by  their  employment  on 
civic  improvements  or  as  armies  in  older 
States.  The  object  is  corrupt,  in  both  a 
political  and  personal  sense.  .It  enriches 
contractors  and  ring  officials.  aDcl  drills 
masses  of  men  to  support  corruption  by  their 
votes.  It  is  the  system  of  the  Plebiscite  in 
another  form.  Louis  Napoleon  and  Baron 
Haussaman — the  former  the  French  John 
Kelly  and  the  latter  more  akin  to  Tweed  in  all 
probability — played  their  game  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  They  improved  Paris,  assisted 
France  to  railroads  and  canals,  obtained 
overwhelming  endorsements  at  the  polls  by 
the  process  known  to  the  manipulators  of 
such  things,  whether  in  France  or  Demo- 
cratic New  York,  and  ended  in  exile  and  de- 
feat, The  result  was — Sedan,  the  loss  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and — The  Commune. 
Mr.  Hewitt,  a  man  of  acute  intellect  and 
trained  intelligence,  also  fulminated.  He 
cannot  see,  as  a  Democrat,  any  hope  for 
municipal  self-government,  as  applied  to 
large  cities,  without  the  intervention  of  some 
such  agency  as  that  of  the  Tammany  Soci- 
ety. Like  all  the  modern  Democratic  lead- 
ers, he  makes  open' confession  of  the  failure 
of  Democracy — as  they  understand  it.  The 
Procrustean  bed  on  which  they  lay  Oovern- 
ment  and  its  methods,  is  a  failure  in  the 
face  of  the  complex  and  multiform  aspects  of 
modern  society.  Inevitably  the  Democrat 
turns  to  the  Dictator.  The  chief  of  Tam- 
many appeals  to  the  Plebiscite,  and  whether 
in  City  or  State,  enthrones  personal   govern- 


ment by  the  aid  of  masses  deliberately  cor- 
rupted or  kept  unenlightened,  and  finally 
cieates  a  Caesar — be  the  same  Emperor  or 
"Boss  "  The  Republican  sees,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  co-operative  government  or 
party  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people1' — seeking  to  translate  the  average 
demands  into  law,  while  it  aims  to  lift  those 
demands  on  to  the  highest  plane  of  which 
they  are  capable — that  this  government  or 
party  must  have  capacity  for  infinite  modifi- 
cation, mobility  and  adaptation,  without  once  | 
losing  its  steadfast  hold  on  the  underlying,  | 
primordial  idea — that  of  government  for  all, 
by  all.  and  in  the  interest  of  all.  It  cannot 
be  led  by  chieftians,  as  is  that  of  Democracy, 
pure  and  simple.  The  Republic  is  under 
the  direction  of  representatives — attorneys — 
trustees,  if  you  will — empowered  to  act  for 
the  people.  But  this  is  aside  from  the  gen- 
eral question,  though  still  germane  to  the 
issue. 

From  the  further  West,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oregon  wheel  into  line,  and  as 
before  stated,  California  returns  home.  There 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the  election  of  a 
Republican  member  of  Congress  from  Ore- 
gon, though  the  official  count  must  finally 
decide.  Colorado  elected  her  last  Delegate, 
and  also  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  authorized  by  the  en- 
abling act.  New  Mexico  returns  her  efficient 
Delegate.  Mr.  Elkin.  From  the  South,  su- 
perficial conditions  do  not  appear  as  hope- 
ful, yet  close  observation  will  satisfy  the 
thoughtful  person  that  there  is  ground  for 
encouragement.  Alabama  and  North  Caro- 
lina hare  both  made  manifest  the  existence 
of  a  live  and  vigorous  Republican  party. 
The  popular  majority  against  holding  a  Con- 
vention  to  revise  the  Constitution,  was  9,245. 
The  arrangement  of  the  districts  was  such 
that  a  minority  secured  within  one  of  a  ma- 
jority, and  the  election  of  that  doubtful  one 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Convention,  secured 
them  control  thereof.  But  the  work  of  re- 
organization is  well  begun.  In  Alabama, 
the  Republicans,  at  a  late  day,  rallied  to  resist 
the  ratification  of  the  new  Constitution, 
framed  by  the  Democrats,  and  showed  that 
they  were  not  so  demoralized  as  their  op- 
ponents supposed.     Alabama  will  probably 
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head  the  Republican  column  next  year, 
while  North  Carolina  is  almost  beyond  per- 
adventure  on  that  side.  Texas  will  be  for 
the  Democratic  candidate — whoever  that 
may  be.  The  Democracy  elected  their  Con- 
vention, framed  a  new  Constitution,  and  will 
ratify  it,  as  well  as  elect  State  officers  there- 
under, early  in  the  current  month.  Mis- 
souri has  also  changed  its  Constitution,  the 
vote  on  the  ratification  being  very  light,  and 
generally  affirmative.  The  total  vote  of  that 
State  in  1872  was  273,6:19,  while  on  the  new 
Constitution  it  was  not  over  one  of  that  total. 
The  most  significant  sign  in  the  former 
Slave  States,  is  the  clearage  already  evident 
in  the  border  States.  It  was  apparent  dur- 
ing the  Kentucky  canvass,  and  it  was  more 
than  distinct  in  Virginia,  recently.  The 
Maryland  vote  shows  clearly  that  the  Bour- 
bon leaders  are  losing  their  hold  on  the 
Sourthern  whites.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Maryland  was  honestty  carried  by  the  Re- 
form movement,  of  which  the  Republicans 
formed  so  important  a  constituent.  The  to- 
tal vote  was  158,127,  with  a  majority  for  the 
Democrats  of  12,821.  Outside  of  Baltimore 
city,  the  Reformers  carried  12  counties  with 
a  population  of  329,989  ;  the  Democrats  car- 
ried 10  counties,  with  a  population  cf  193,- 
351.  Baltimore  city,  with  a  population  of 
267,354,  (making  a  population  represented 
by  Democrats  of  460,705)  gave  a  majority 
sufficient  to  secure  Carroll's  election,  though 
but  a  short  time  before,  it  gave  14,000  major- 
ity for  Gen.  Latrobe,  the  Reform  Mayor. 
The  Democratic  vote  in  the  city  was  36,958, 
and  its  majority  was  very  conveniently  just 
14  995.-  The  total  vote  shows  the  ratio  of 
polls  to  be  one  in  five  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. It  shows,  however,  that  the  city  vote 
falls  one-half  per  cent,  below  that  ratio.  The 
increase  there  of  Democratic  polls,  over  pre- 
ceding elections  is  nearly  equal  to  their 
majority  in  the  State.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Reform  vote  — 21,293,  in  Balti- 
more on  the  2d  ult,  and  the  Republican  vote 
cast  in  1872, 13,647,  is  7,646.  Adding  these, 
as  being  Reform  Democrats  to  the  total  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  the  city,  and  the  present  total 
will  be  50,605,  making  an  increase  over  the 
party  vote  of  1874,  (the  highest),  that  being 


29,862,  of  20,743.  This  shows  how  Mr.  Car- 
roll's majority  was  obtained,  for  there  has 
been  no  such  normal  increase  as  is  indicated . 
The  ratio  already  given  would  show  an  in- 
crease of  100,000  to  the  population.  The 
majority  outside  of  Baltimore  for  the  Reform 
ticket  was  2,181.  The  official  vote  was,  for 
Carroll  (Dem.),  50.690;  for  Harris,  (Rep.), 
48,509.  The  muncipal  election  indicated 
that  the  Reformers  had  a  majority  in  the 
city  itself.  All  these  things  are  slowly 
disintegrating  the  Southern  Democracy,  by 
opening  the  eyes  of  that  portion  of  their 
voters,  that  gravitated  to  them  originally, 
because  they  could  not  sustain  the  policy  of 
restricting  slavery,  or  of  proclaiming  eman- 
cipation. They  were  not  Democrats,  any- 
how, and  begin  at  last  to  understand  this. 

The  result  in  Mississippi  is  not  unex- 
pected. It  proves  the  danger  of  personal 
politics,  and  strongly  testifies  to  the  need 
there  is  of  direct  action  and  courageous  con- 
duct, on  the  part  of  those  who  have  won  the 
confidence  of  the  new  citizens.  The  loss  of 
Mississippi  is  not  a  permanent  one.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  minority  to  hold  the  elec- 
toral majority  for  a  great  while  in  abject 
subjection,  and  the  campaign  of  Seventy-Six 
will  prove  this,  beyond  doubt.  What  has 
been  won  in  fraud  and  violence  will  surely 
end  in  discomfiture  and    disgrace. 

"  The  mills  of  tile  Go.ls  grind  very  slow, 
Bir  toey  grind  very  fine.  " 

Looking  over  the  entire  field  and  the  Re- 
publican party  may  well  feel  encouraged. 
There  is  no  place  for  complete  assurance  of 
triumph,  but  there  is  room  for  confidence  in 
success,  if  the  work  to  be  done  is  well  done  : 
if  the  standard  is  lifted  high  ;  if  the  motives 
are  honest  and  patriotic,  and  the  principles 
proclaimed  are  exalted  in  character. 

Three  points  become  prominent  in  a  sur- 
vey of  the  field.     These  are  : 

1st.  The  recent  struggle  was  not  in 
reality  over  hard  or  self  money  per  se,  for  or 
against  administrative  reform,  luil  in  reality 
for  the  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the 
Republican  organization.  The  people  vetoed 
that  design. 

2d.  It  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  the 
voters  are  not  prepared  to  trust  the  Demo- 
cratic party  with  national  power  once  more. 
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As  a,  matter  of  political  philosophy — a  legiti- 
mate opposision  being  a  necessary .  even 
essential,  condition  of  representative  govern- 
ment— it  would  be  well  for  the  politicians 
who  belong  to  a  different  school  from  the  Re- 
publican party,  to  insist  upon  the  disband- 
ment  of  an  organization  on  which  the  taint  of 
treason  and  decivism  rests,  and  the  re-forming 
of  the  opposition  under  some  other  name. 

3d.  It  is  evident  that,  as  during  the  days 
of  pro-slavery  rule,  while  the  civil  war  cre- 
ated thereby  was  in  progress,  and  since, 
during  the  perilous  days  of  reconstruction, 
the  Democratic  party  has  always  been  ready 
to  strike  hands  with  any  dangerous  movement 
or  voting  force,  that  offers  a  chance  of  aid- 
ing its  recovery  of  the  power  it  so  un- 
worthily used.  It  allied  itself  with  slavery. 
It  blew  hot  and  cold  during  the  Slave-hold- 
ers" Rebellion.  It  has  supported  the  Ku- 
Klux  and  endorsed  the  White  League  mur- 
ders. In  New  York  city,  it  organized  plun- 
der on  a  gigantic  scale.  During  the  recent 
canvass  it  has  shown  itself  ready  to  join 
with  those  who,  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
of  sacerdotalism,  strike  at  the  unsectarian 
public  schools,  and  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  has  been  ready  to  destroy  the  public 
credit,  in  order  to  arouse  demagogue's 
appeal,  the  passions  of  the  poor,  the  un- 
fortunate, and  the  unemployed. 

New  dangers  threaten  at  every  turn  from 
the  existence  of  this  virulent  party.  The 
intelligent  American  citizen  perceives  the 
danger  that  follows  its  every  step  towards  a 
renewal  of  power,  and  when  the  prize  ap- 
pears to  be  in  their  grasp,  the  ballot  of  the 
patriot  strikes  them  down  as  assuredly  as 
their  bullets  did  the  Southern  wing — that  is, 
the  Confederate  armies. — during  the  Rebel- 
lion. Republicans  !  to  the  front.  Close  up 
the  ranks.  Amend  the  discipline.  Increase 
your  vigilance.  Prepare  earnestly  for  a  for- 
ward movement,  and  the  Centennial  year 
will  see  another  tried  and  trusted  Republican 
elected  to  the  Presidency. 

Wish  Political  Philosophy.— No  one  who 
has  studied  the  career  <>!'  M.  Leon  Gambetta, 
the  parliamentary  and  popular  Leader  of  the 
French  Republicans,  can  for  one  moment, 
deny  to  him  the  wisdom  that  is  chastened  by 
experience,   and    the  courage    that    is    tem- 


pered by  the  knowledge  that  brings  discre- 
tion. He  comprehends  clearly  that  the  Re- 
publican idea  is  master  of  the  situation,  and 
that  it  is  the  old  order  and  not  the  new  con- 
ditions, that  conspire  against  order,  social 
and  political.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Republicans  of  Lyons,  bearing  date  Oct.  25, 
M.  Gambetta  says  : 

"  What  victorious  majorities,  of  whatever 
nature,  have  especially  to  fear,  is  to  sec  k  to 
obtain    everything    at    once    at   the   risk    of 
confounding  and  compromising  everything. 
The  example  of  these  last  few   years  should 
always  be  before  our   eyes.     The  politics  of 
our  days  are  bound,  like  all  the  sciences,  to 
march    gradually    from    the    simple    to    the 
complex  ;  but  more  than  all   other  scieneec. 
it  requires  the  spirit  of  circumspection,  pru- 
dence, temperament.     Politics  are  not  a  ge- 
ometry,  ad    the    constructions  of  which   are 
traced  in  perfect    lines,  all  the  problems  of 
which  necessarily    receive    exact    solutions. 
They  ought,  beyond  doubt,  to  be  inspired  by 
I  fixed    and  certain   principles,   but   they  are 
:  carried  on  with  men  and  for  men,  across  in- 
!  terests  and  passions  which  throng  together, 
j  in  the  face  of  traditions  which  resist.     They 
I  ought,    therefore,  to  know  how  to  arrange 
;  with  necessity,  and  never  to  risk  the  fate  of 
j  an  idea,  or  a  people,  for  the  honor  of  a  hope- 
less theory.      We  have  had  predecessors,  we 
'  shall    have    successors  ;    we    shall    only  be- 
!  queath   them  a    very  imperfect  patrimony  ; 
for  all  the  conquests  we  shall  have  been  able 
to  realize  will  only  give  the  measure  of  the 
i  progress  even  of  political  morals,  still,  alas  ! 
'  much  in  arrear.     Arrived  at  public  life,  at 
the  most  difficult  period  of  this  century,  we 
;  have  but   one  duty — to  maintain,  augment, 
and  transmit  the  heritage  to  better  prepared 
and  more  fortunate  generations.     It  is  nec- 
'■  essary,  then,  to   measure   and  regulate   the 
march,  in  order  to  avoid  falls." 

Two  luminous  statements  in  the  foregoing 
are  worthy  American  attention,  Gambetta 
condensed  a  volume,  when  he  wrote  that, 
"The  politics  of  our  days  are  bound,  like 
i  all  the  sciences,  to  march  gradually  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex."  Again:  "  Politics 
I  are  not  a  geometry,  all  the  constructions  of 
which  are  traced  in  perfect  lines  *  *  they 
are  carried  on  with  men  and  for  men,  across 
interests  and  passions  which  throng  to- 
gether in  the  face  of  traditions  which  resist." 
Democracy  is  simple:  Republicanism  is 
complex.  Modern  life  is  the  most  complex 
of  all  things,  and  growing  more  so  daily. 
Politics  are  not  pure  morals.  They  are  not 
necessarily  immoral,  because  expediences 
have  rightful  place.  The  basis  is  ethical. 
and  must  always  be.  The  practice  may 
often,  and  most  wisely,  too.  be  a  compromise. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Lord  Castlereagh — What  is  a  General  Treaty  of  Commerce  ?  Reciprocity — Monopoly — 

iNTERCOURSe  DUEING  THE  PERIOD  WHEN  THE  PORTS  WERE  CLOSED — Mr.  CLAY,  Mr.   GALLA- 

tin,  Mr.  Canning — Mr.  Clay's  Proposition — Another  Order  in  Council — Lord  Dudley — 
Regulation  of  the  Colonial  Trade  by  Parliament — Duke  of  Wellington  —  Lord 
Aberdeen — British  Government  did  not  Contemplate  any  Regulation — Views  of  Mr. 
Rush — A  Different  Policy — Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  McLane — A  New  Proposition — 
American  Ports  Opened  by  the  President's  Proclamation. 


When  Lord  Castlereagh  asked  Mr.  Rush, 
the  American  Minister,  what  was  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  general  treaty  of  commerce  ? 
Mr.  Rush  replied:  "A  treaty  that  would 
open,  not  a  temporary  or  precarious,  but  per- 
manent intercourse  with  the  British  West 
Indies  and  the  Colonies  in  North  America, 
to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States.  And 
to  negotiate  such  a  treaty,  he  was  present  in 
London."  It  appears  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment were  willing  to  enter  upon  such  a 
negotiation,  but  unwilling  to  alter  the  exist- 
ing Colonial  system,  which  excluded  trade. 
They  professed, too, to  have  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  placed  upon  the  best  footing 
at  all  points  ;  the  stake  to  each  being  alike 
important.  What  the  United  States  desired 
was,  that  in  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  the  United  States  should  have  its 
equal  share  as  carriers,  and  that  the  charge 
upon  the  vessels  of  each  should  be  equal. 
This  is  Reciprocity,  the  Republican  idea.  Mr. 
Rush  says  that  this  is  all  that  the  United  States 
ask-  And  the  United  States  hold  it  out  in  a 
permanent  statute  as  the  basis  of  its  code  of 
navigation.  But  the  monarchial  idea  was 
Monopoly,  and  to  that  idea  Great  Britain 
clung  with  a  persistence  worthy  of  a  better 
cause. 

It  must  never,  therefore,  be  overlooked, 
that  in  all  the  propositions  of  this  country  to 
Great  Britain,  simple  reciprocity  was  sought; 
aud  recinrocitv  here  means  mstice.  After 
the  closing  of  the  ports  and  the  virtiial  cessa- 
tion  of  trade,  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  letter  of  the  11th 
of  October,  1826,  expressed  the  views  of 
America,  in  wor>Is  that  lay  down  the  princi- 
ples which  throughout  had  actuated  Ameri- 
can statesmen.  He  said  :  "  The  Government 
23  r 


of  the  United  States  has  always  been  anxious 
that  the  trade  between  them  and  the  British 
Colonies  should  be  placed  upon  a  liberal  and 
equitable  basis.  There  has  not  been  a  mo- 
ment since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution, when  they  were  not  willing  to  ap- 
ply to  it  the  principles  of  fair  reciprocity  and 
equal  competition.  There  has  not  been  a 
time  during  the  same  period  when  they  have 
understood  the  British  Government  to  be 
prepared  to  adopt  that  principle.  *  *  *  The 
struggle  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  was  to 
maintain  her  monopoly,  and  on  that  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  an  equal  participation 
in  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  them 
and  the  British  Colonies." 

The  subject  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  was  therefore  again  relegated 
to  the  hands  of  diplomacy  ;  but  there  was  not 
actual  non-  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  aud  the  British  Colonies,  as  a  mutual 
exchange  of  their  respective  products  was 
carried  on.  Commodities  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  British  Colonies,  but  which  they 
could  not  receive  directly,  they  received  in- 
directly through  the  neutral  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew,  each  of  which 
became  a  sort  of  entrepot  for  American  com- 
merce and  that  of  the  British  Colonies.  The 
Colonial  consumer,  of  course,  defrayed  the 
transient  charges  through  those  islands  :  but 
the  trade  was  not  unprofitable,  and  it  found 
employment  for  American  vessels. 

On  the  1 1  tli  of  April,  1S27,  Mr.  Clay,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  addressed  instructions  to 
Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  American  Minister  in 
London,  desiring  him  to  remove  from  the 
mind  of  the  English  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  any  misapprehensions  be  might  have 
I  upon  the  subject.    The  despatch  was  exceed- 
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ingly  temperate  in  tone,  and  one  calculated  to 
foster  amity  between  the  two  nations.  Mr. 
Canning  had  expressed  himself  as  disin- 
clined to  Le  drawn  again  into  the  discussion 
of  topics  already  more  than  sufficiently  de- 
bated. If  this  view  had  been  accepted,  the 
door  of  remonstrance  might  have  been 
closed,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible 
to  renew  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
without  traversing  former  arguments.  Mr. 
Clay  held  that  a  full  and  candid  explana- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  until  this  was  done,  he  would 
not  be  satisfied  that  all  had  been  done  that 
was  necessary.  Accordingly,  he  concurred 
in  the  general  proposition  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Canning,  that  there  is  a  right  in  a  mother 
country  to  interdict  to  foreign  nations  a  trade 
with  her  Colonies.  This  proposition  was 
universally  admitted  among  nations,  and 
had  never  been  controverted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  But  that  was  a 
very  different  proposition  from  the  question 
which  had  been  under  discussion  between 
the  two  .  Governments.  That  question 
was,  whether,  when  the  parent  country,  re- 
laxing its  Colonial  monopoly,  chooses  to 
open  the  trade  of  its  Colonies  to  foreign  na- 
tions, those  nations  have  not  a  right  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  the  terms  on  which  it 
is  so  opened,  and  to  treat  of  such  modifica- 
tions of  them  as  would  secure  reciprocity  in 
the  mutual  intercourse.  The  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, closing  the  British  Colonial  ports,  had 
been  made  pending  negotiation,  to  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
been  invited.  And,  moreover,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  had  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Mr.  Canning,  written  in 
anticipation  of  the  course  adopted  in  closing 
the  ports  of  America  to  British  vessels,  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
which  he  did  not  deliver.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  this  Government  to  frame  a  con- 
vention with  articles  providing  for  reciprocal 
intercourse  by  the  vessels  of  each  power  ; 
but  Mr.  Clay 'learned  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  regulate  the  trade 
by  law.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  therefore  directed 
to  communicate  to  that  Government  that  the 
President  acquiesced  in  that  decision,  and 
desired  to  ascertain  the  disposition    of  that 


Government  to  open  the  trade  by  separate 
acts  of  the  two  Governments.  The  prop- 
osition of  Mr.  Clay  was  that  a  recom- 
mendation should  be  made  by  the  President 
to  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  1st.  To  sus- 
pend, as  to  the  British  Government,  the 
alien  duties  on  vessel  and  cargo,  and  to 
allow  the  entry  into  ports  of  the  United  States 
of  British  vessels,  laden  with  the  same  kinds 
of  British  produce,  or  British  Colonial  pro- 
duce, as  American  vessels  can  lawfully  im- 
port ;  the  British  vessel  paying  no  higher 
charges  of  any  kind  than  American  vessels 
are,  under  the  same  circumstances,  bound 
to  pay  ;  and,  secondly,  to  abolish  the  re- 
striction contained  in  the  act  of  the  1st  of 
March,  1823,  confining  the  trade  to  a  direct 
intercourse  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
United  States  ;  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
leave  Great  Britain  in  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  circuitous  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
through  the  British  Colonies.  Mr.  Gallatin 
was  also  instructed  to  inquire  whether,  if 
Congress  should  pass  a  law  to  the  above 
effect,  the  Order  in  Council  of  July,  1826, 
would  be  revoked  ;  the  discriminating  duties 
operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  American 
vessels  in  the  British  Colonial  ports  would 
be  abolished ;  and  vessels  of  the  United 
States  be  suffered  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
trade  and  intercourse,  according  to  the  en- 
actments of  the  x\ct  of  Parliament,  of  the 
5th  July,  1825  ? 

On  the  16th  July,  1827,  another  British 
Order  in  Council  was  issued,  embracing  the 
regulation  of  the  Colonial  trade  of  Great 
Britain  with  all  nations,  reciting  the  passage 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  it  was  de- 
clared that  one  year  from  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  July,  1S25,  should  be  the  period  in 
which  an  acceptance  of  its  provisions  by 
foreign  nations  should  be  valid  ;  declaring 
what  nations  had  accepted  those  provisions, 
and  closing  their  ports  against  all  those  that 
had  not ;  among  which  the  United  States 
were  included .  The  terms  of  such  an  Order 
in  Council  were  strangely  inconsistent  with 
the  communication  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, made  by  Mr.  Gallatin  on  June  4th, 
that  the  President  was  willing  to  recommend 
to  Congress  the  passage  of  a  law  to  regulate 
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commercial  intercourse  of  a  very  liberal 
character.  To  that  no  answer  was  received  ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Canning  had 
no  intention  to  make  one.  Mr.  Canning  died, 
and  a  similar  communication  was  transmitted 
to  Lord  Dudley,  Mr,  Canning's  successor. 
The  note  of  Lord  Dudley,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gallatin,  reviewed  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  United  States  justified  themselves  in 
omitting  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  July,  1825,  and  stated  that 
Lord  Dudley  declined  to  commit  the  British 
Government  as  to  their  course  in  the  event 
of  the  United  States  adopting  the  measures 
proposed,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz  : — 
1st,  That  much  must  of  necessity  depend  upon 
the  details  of  the  Act  which  Congress  might 
I>as3  ;  2d,  More  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  passage,  and  the  views 
Which  the  British  Government  might  then 
have  of  their  interest  in  the  matter  ;  and, 
3d,  That  any  stipulations  on  the  subject 
would  be  a  virtual  departure  from  the  ground 
taken  by  his  Government  to  regulate  the 
trade  by  law,  and  to  decline  all  further 
negotiation  concerning  it.  At  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Huskisson,  that  gentleman  informed 
Mr.  Gallatin  that  Great  Britain  considered 
the  Colonial  intercourse  as  exclusively  under 
her  control,  and  that  whatever  terms  might 
be  granted  to  foreigners  would  be  considered 
as  an  indulgence  ;  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  whether,  in  any  way,  or,  if  at  all,  On 
what  terms,  it  would  be  open  to  the  United 
States,  in  case  of  their  repealing  their  re- 
strictive Acts.  In  the  month  of  January, 
1829,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
heard  from  Mr.  Barbour,  in  London,  the  last 
information  on  the  subject.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  present  during  a  communica- 
tion which  Mr.  Barbour  held  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  had  become  Secretary  in  con- 
sequence of  changes  in  the  British  Cabinet. 
Lord  Aberdeen  expressed  his  desire  to  have 
the  Colonial  trade  question  judiciously  ad- 
justed, and  his  opinion  that  the  interdict  was 
injurious  to  the  Colonies  without  a  propor- 
tionate benefit  to  any  other  section  of  the 
Empire.  But  from  subsequent  conversation 
with  his  Lordship,  and  from  information 
derived  from  other  sources,  Mr.  Barbour  was 


induced  to  believe  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  contemplate  any  relaxation  of 
the  Colonial  system  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  ;  thiit  the  late  tariff,  together  with  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  incapacity  of  Great 
Britain  to  compete  upon  equal  terms  with 
American  navigation,  contributed  to  that 
disposition  ;  and  that  the  British  Government 
would  willingly  withdraw  the  privileges  of 
trading  with  its  Colonies,  which  it  had 
granted  to  other  nations,  if  that  could  con- 
veniently be  done. 

Perhaps  an  extract  from  the  published 
memoranda,  by  Mr.  Rush,  of  his  residence 
at  the  Court  of  Loudon,  may  help  to  explain 
why  England  stood  out  so  long  against  the 
offers  of  reciprocity  by  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Rush  says  :  Britain,  on  her  part,  al- 
leged that  she  had  the  right  to  regulate  the 
trade  between  her  Colonies  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  in  all  respects,  as  she  saw  fit. 
This  she  declared  it  was  proper  that  she 
should  do,  not  only  as  regarded  commodi- 
ties entering  into  the  trade,  but  the  vessels 
carrying  them.  She  said,  that  to  assent  to 
the  basis  of  reciprocity  in  her  trade  between 
these  islands — the  English  Wes^  Indies — 
and  the  United  States,  would  give  to  the 
latter  inherent  advantages,  owing  to  their 
proximity  to  the  islands.  That  she  main- 
tained the  islands  at  great  expense  for  their 
civil  Governments  and  military  establish- 
ments, and  that  on  these  grounds,  as  well  as 
that  of  her  general  sovereignty  over  them, 
not  only  has  she  the  right,  but  she  held  it 
necessary  to  her  just  interests  to  employ, 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  her  own  vessels 
in  the  trade,  whenever  opened,  no  matter  to 
what  extent,  or  on  what  inducements.  This 
was  the  British  doctrine  of  monopoly:  which 
may  be  supplemented  by  a  remark  of  Lord 
Castlereagh's,  that  there  were  "  too  many  in- 
terests hung  upon  their  Colonial  dominion  in 
the  quarter  mentioned,  (the  West  Indies) — 
it  would  operate  like  a  revolution  in  their 
commercial  system,'"  to  relax  their  practice. 
And  now  occurred  a  transaction  which 
presents  one  of  the  strangest  features  of 
American  history.  When  the  inconvenient  es 
of  the  suspension  of  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween  the    United    States   and    the   British 
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Colonies  were  alone  felt,  and  the  far  greater 
evils  of  the  trade  open  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
land to  our  exclusion,  were  forgotten,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  says  Mr. 
Caleb  Gushing,  saw  fit  to  depart  from,  and 
change  the  policy  which  it  had  pursued  from 
the  besrinnins  of  the  Government,  and  to  con- 


5th  July,  1825,  as  it  was  understood  by 
the  United  States.  Mr.  McLane  was  directed 
to  make  a  full  and  frank  exposition  of  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  President  in  that 
respect,  as  early  as  he  could,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  was  best  calculated  to  accomplish 
them,  and  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  communi- 


cede  to  Great  Britain,  the  greater  part  of  the  |  cate  the  result  of  the  overture  to  Great  Brit- 
questions  in  dispute.  Under  date  of  the  |  ain  to  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
20th  July,  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren  instructed  |  session.  The  President  was  convinced  of  the 
Mr.  McLane  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  !  inutility  of  protracted  discussions  uponasub- 
witli  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  trade  with  j  J*ect  wllicl1  liad  been  over  and  over  aSain  de- 
her  colonies.  In  reviewing  the  events  as  re-  j  bated  '>  aild  Mr-  McLane  was  authorized  to 
corded   above.    Mr.    Van   Buren  considered  I  ***  to  the  British  Government,  on  the  part  of 


them  as  having  contributed  more  or  less  to 
the  result,  which  he  much  regretted  ;  and  he 
named  three  grounds  upon  which  he  thought 
this    country  assailable  :    1st,    In  its  too  long 
and   too   tenaciously  resisting   the  right    of 
Great  Britain  to  impose  protecting  duties  in 
her  Colonies  ;  2d,   In  not  relieving  her  ves- 
sels from  the  restriction  of  returning  direct 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Colonies,  after 
permission  had  been  given  by  Great  Britain 
to  our  vessels  to  clear  out  from  the  Colonies 
to  any  other  British  port ;  and  3d,   In    omit- 
ting to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  July,  1825,  after  the  subject 
had  been  brought  before  Congress,  and  de- 
liberately acted   upon  by  our  Government. 
It  is.  without  doubt,  said  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to 
the  combined  operation  of  these  causes,  that 
the  United  States  are  to  attribute  the  British  I 
interdict.     The  trade,  although  not   wholly 
suppressed,  had  changed  in  its  character.  In- 
stead of   being  direct,  active  and  profitable,  ! 
it  was  circuitous  and  profitless.     The  export 
trade   had  been  more  considerable,  though 
greatly  reduced.     The  decrees  of  nature,  by 
which  the  British  West  Indies  are  made  de- 
pendent   on   the    United  States  for    a   great 
portion  of  their  necessary  supplies,    though 
erroneously  resisted,   had  not   been  wholly 
frustrated  by  the  retaliatory  and  improvident 
legislation  of  the  two  countries.     It  was  the 
anxious  wish  of  the  President,  to  put  an  end 
to  a  state  of  things  so  injurious  to  all  parties. 
He  was  willing  to  regulate  the  trade  in  ques- 
tion upon  terms  of  reciprocal  advantage,  and 
to  adopt  for  that  purpose,  those  which  Great 
Britain  had  herself  elected,  and  which  were 
prescribed  by  the  act  of  Parliament   of  the 


the  United  States,  that  they  would  open  their 
ports  to  British  vessels  coming  from  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies,  laden  with  such  Colonial  produc- 
tions as  could  be  imported  in  American  ves- 
sels, and  upon  terms,  in  all  respects   equally 
favorable  ;  and  that  they  would  also  abolish 
the  restriction  contained  in  the  act  of   Con- 
gress of  1823,  confining  the  trade  to  a  direct 
intercourse,  upon  conditions  that  Great  Bri- 
tain would  allow  American  vessels  the  privi- 
■  leges    of  trade  and  intercourse,  which  were 
offered   by  the    act   of  the   5th   July,  1825. 
Following  this  offer  of  Mr.  Van   Buren's  to 
the    British   Government,    Congress    volun- 
;  teered  to  pass  a  law,  says  Mr.  Gushing,  for 
j  opening  our  ports  without  having  any  pre- 
1  vious  assurance   that   England  would  open 
hers  ;  and  the  act  in  question  is  that  of  the 
20th   May,    1830.     Great  Britain  proceeded 
then   in  such  form  and  to  such  an  extent   as 
she  pleased,  to  open  certain  of  her  Colonial 
ports  to  the  United  States   by  a  mere    Order 
in  Council,  revocable  at  will.     In  the  same 
way,  an  act  of  Congress  is  revocable  at  the 
will  of  Congress.      It  was  on  both  sides — at 
any  rate,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States — 
an  experiment,  which  they  saw   fit   to   try, 
without  entering  into  any  stipulations  on  the 
subject,  obligatory,  either  in  their  nature  or 
in  time.     The  act  of  May  29,  1830,  provides 
that  whenever  the    President  of  the  United 
States    shall  receive    satisfactory    evidence 
that  the  Government  of   Great    Britain  will 
open  the  ports  in  its   Colonial  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,    the    Bahama  Islands,  the  Cairos, 
and  the  Bermuda   or    Somer    Islands,  to  the 
vessels    of  the     United    States,  for    an    in- 
definite   or    for    a    limited  time,     that  the 
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vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  car- 
goes, on  entering  the  Colonial  ports 
aforesaid,  shall  not  he  subject  to  other  or 
higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  import,  or  charges 
of  any  other  description,  than  would  be  im- 
posed on  British  vessels  or  their  cargoes,  ar- 
riving in  said  Colonial  possessions  from  the 
United  States  ;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  may  import  into  the  said  Colonial 
possessions,  from  the  United  States,  any 
article  or  articles  which  could  be  im- 
ported in  a  British  vessel  into  such  pos- 
sessions, from  the  United  States  ;  and  that 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  export 
from  the  British  colonies  mentioned,  to  any 
country  whatever,  other  than  tbe  dominions 
of  Great  Britain,  any  article  or  articles  that 
can  be  exported  therefrom  in  a  British  ves- 
sel, to  any  country,  other  than  the  British 
dominions  or  possessons  ;  leaving  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  United  States  with 
all  other  ports  of  the  British  dominions  or 
possessions,  on  a  footing  not  less  favorable 
to  the  United  States  than  it  now  is  ;  that 
when  such  evidence  was  received,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation,   at   any    time     before    the     next 


session    of     Congress,    declaring    the    fact, 
and  proclaiming  the  conditions  of  the  trade  in 
the  vessels  of  the  two  countries.      On  the 
5th  October,  1830,  the  President  issued  his 
proclamation  declaring  that  he  had  received- 
satisfactory    evidence     that,    whenever    he 
should  give  effect  to  the  Act  of  May  29th, 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  would  open, 
for   an   indefinite   period,    the  ports   of    its 
Colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  &c, 
to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their 
cargoes,  upon  the  terms  and  according  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  above  Act  of  Congress  ; 
that  by  that  Act  the  ports  of  the   United 
States  were,  from  the  date  of  the  proclama- 
tion, open   to  British  vessels    coming   from 
those  British  possessions,  and  their  cargoes, 
upon  the  terms  set  forth  ;  that  the  acts  con- 
cerning  navigation   and   commercial   inter- 
course of  1818,  1820  and  1823,  were  abso- 
lutely  repealed ;    and  that   British   vessels 
and  their  cargoes,  were  admitted  to  an  entry 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
islands,   provinces,    and   Colonies   of    Great 
Britain,  on  or  near  the  American  continent, 
and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Injurious  Operation  of  Commercial  Arrangements — What  the  Arrangements  Were — 
Reciprocity  Provided  For — Napoleon — British  Tonnage  Increased  nearly  Five  Hun- 
dred per  cent. — American  Tonnage  Increased  only  about  Fifty  per  cent. — Value  of 
Exports  and  Imports — Number  of  British  Vessels  Engaged — Number  of  American 
Vessels— British  Commercial  Treaties  with  the  United  States  Alone  Profitable, 
Her  Commerce  with  Europe  Having  Declined — All  American  Ports  Open  to  British 
Vessels — Only  Some  British  Ports  Open  to  American — Disadvantages — Monopoly — 
Naturalized  Goods — Exclusion  of  American  Vessels — Inequalities — Cost  of  Ship 
Building — Mail  Steamers — Reciprocity  not  Obtained — Conclusions  of  the  Committee 
— Propositions. 


The  arrangements  under  the  Act  of  May, 
1830,  and  the  President's  Proclamation  of  Oc- 
tober continued  for  several  years  to  regulate 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  the  Colonial  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  The  subject,  however, 
was  brought  before  Congress  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  committee 
made  a  thorough  investigation  ;  and  the  re- 
port,  drawn  by  Mr.  Cushing,  showed  how 


those  arrangements  in  their  operation  affect- 
ed the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
report  was  based  upon  a  petition  to  Congress 
of  certain  citizens  ot  the  State  of  Maine, 
who  complained  of  the  arrangements  in 
question.  They  represented,  that  in  their 
operation,  those  amendments  were  injurious 
to  this  country,  and  that  they  had  not  been 
executed  in  good  faith  by  Great  Britain. 
The  committee  examined  the  case  of  the  pe- 
titioners, and  then  scrutinized  the  nature  of 
the   arrangements  themselves,    which  were 
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thus  formulated  :  By  the  Convention  con- 
cluded in  London  on  the  3d  of  July,  1815, 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
it  is  provided — 

1.  As  to  the  commerce  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
territories  in  Europe,  there  is  to  be  recipro- 
cal liberty  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries  have  liberty  to  enter  with 
their  ships  and  cargoes  all  the  places  to 
which  other  foreigners  were  admitted,  and 
to  remain  and  transact  business  there  in 
complete  security.  No  higher  or  other  du- 
ties are  to  be  imposed  in  the  United  States 
on  the  importation  of  any  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
British  territories  in  Europe,  and  no  higher 
or  other  duties,  in  the  British  territories  in 
Europe,  on  the  importation  of  any  articles, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  the  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  than  are  payable 
on  the  like  articles  of  any  other  foreigu 
country;  nor  are  any  higher  or  other  duties 
to  be  imposed  in  either  country,  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  articles  to  the  other,  than 
such  as  are  payable  on  the  exportation  of 
such  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country  ; 
and  any  prohibition  by  either  shall  extend 
equally  to  all  other  nations.  And  no  higher 
or  other  duties  were  to  be  paid  by  United 
States  vessels  in  British  ports,  or  British 
vessels  in  United  States  ports,  than  were 
paid  by  the  vessels  of  each  country  in  their 
own  ports. 

2.  As  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  Af- 
rican or  East  Indian  seas  :  Vessels  of  the 
United  States  are  admitted  to  trade  with  the 
ports  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  to  import  and 
export  all  articles  to  or  from  those  territo- 
ries which  were  not  prohibited  ;  and  on  the 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  no  other  or  high- 
er duties  were  to  be  charged  than  were 
payable  in  like  case  by  the  most  favored 
European  nations.  American  vessels  were 
required  to  take  their  cargoes  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  were  prohibited  from  carrying 
on  the  coasting  trade  in  the  East  Indies  ;  but 
might  proceed  with  their  original  cargo  or 
part  of  it  to  another  British  settlement  in  In- 
dia.    United  States  vessels  engaged  in  the 


East  India  trade,  or  in  trade  with  China, 
might,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  to  or  from 
the  English  territories  in  India,  touch  for 
refreshment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St. 
Helena,  etc,  but  not  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. An  amendment  was  subsequently 
made  as  to  St.  Helena,  as  it  was  the  place  of 
confinement  of  Napoleon. 

The  committee  found,  by  a  comparison  of 
successive  periods  of  time,  that  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  arrangement  proclaim- 
ed by  the  President  under  the  Act  of 
May,  1830,  there  had  occurred  an  ex- 
traordinary augmentation  of  the  relative 
amount  of  British  tonnage  entered  and  clear- 
ed in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  The 
statement  presented  embraced  the  several 
years  from  1828  to  1838,  inclusive,  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  seen 
that  in  the  ten  years  from  1829  -to  1838,  the 
British  tonnage  in  American  ports  had  in- 
creased from  86,377  tons  to  484,702  tons; 
while  the  American  tonnage  had  only  in- 
creased from  872,949  tons  to  1,302,974. 
Thus,  the  British  tonnage  increased  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  from  8  to  48,  the  American  in 
the  ratio  only  of  about  8  to  13.  In  other  words, 
the  American  tonnage  had  increased  but  50 
per  cent.,  while  the  British  tonnage  had  in- 
creased more  than  500  per  cent.  Official 
tables  had  been  prepared  showing  the  trade 
between  the  British  North  American  Colonies 
and  the  Districts  of  Passamaquoddy,  Port- 
land, Boston  and  New  York,  during  the 
years  1828  and  1837.  It  appears  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1828, 
in  American  vessels,  was  $190,207  ;  in  for- 
eign vessels,  nil ;  but  the  aggregate  value  of 
imports  for  the  year  1837  gave  $311,754  in 
American  vessels,  and  $318,288  in  foreign 
vessels  —  total,  $630,042.  The  aggregate 
value  of  exports  from  the  same  districts  for 
the  year  1828  was,  of  foreign  produce  $67,927 
in  American  vessels  ;  in  foreign  vessels,  nil ; 
of  domestic  produce  in  American  vessels, 
$621,319  ;  in  foreign  vessels,  nil;  total  of 
foreign  and  domestic  produce,  $689,146.  The 
aggregate  value  of  foreign  produce  exported 
in  1837  in  American  vessels  was  $18,606, 
and  in  foreign  vessels  $54,769;  total,  $73,373. 
The  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce  in 
American  vessels,  was  $195,557  ;  and  in  for- 
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eign  vessels  $359,316  ;  total,  $549,873  ;  total 
of  foreign  and  domestic  produce,  $623,249. 
Of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  commerce, 
it  appears  that  in  the  year  1828,  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  American  vessels,  which 
entered  at  the  ports  of  these  districts,  was 
31,439  tons;  and  39,125  tons  cleared.  Of 
British  tonnage,  only  5,878  cleared  in  that 
period.  The  tables,  in  stating  the  aggregate 
tonnage  for  the  year  1837,  give  also  the  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  which  entered,  as  382, 
tonnage,  55,048  tons  ;  293  American  vessels 
cleared,  whose  tonnage  was  50,696.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  British  vessels  which  en- 
tered in  that  year,  was  1,804,  with  a  tonnage 
of  123,675  tons;  and  1,873  British  vessels 
cleared,  with  a  tonnage  of  144,769  tons.  The 
figures  in  these  tables  were  confirmed  by 
Parliamentary  documents;  and  discussion  in 
England  concerning  the  arrangements  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  other  countries 
of  Christendom,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  under  those  arrangements,  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  with  all  Europe  had 
declined,  its  commerce  with  the  United 
States  had  increased,  and  that  in  her  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  alone,  had  her 
commercial  treaties  proved  beneficial  to 
Great  Britain.  From  1802  to  1836,  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain  with  all  Europe  had  de- 
clined from  65  to  48  per  cent.,  while  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, with  her  Colonies  in  America,  had  in- 
creased from  18  to  26  per  cent.,  and  with  the 
United  States  from  18  to  27  per  cent.,  show- 
ing a  remarkable  identity  in  the  increase  of 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  her  American 
Colonies,  and  with  the  United  States  respect- 
ively. And  Mr.  Cushing  thought  that  these 
tables  indicated  that  there  was  some  ine- 
quality in  the  commercial  arrangements,  or 
that  from  some  other  cause,  those  arrange- 
ments fostered  and  promoted  the  navigation 
of  Great  Britain,  without  being  in  any  way 
beneficial  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
in  the  memorial  referred  to  the  committee, 
specific  allegations  were  made  of  such  ine- 
quality. It  was  alleged  that,  while  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  May,  1830,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  thereon,  opened  to  the  ves- 
sels of  Great   Britain  all   the   ports  of  the 


United  States,  without  exception,  yet  only  se- 
lected ports  in  the  British  Colonies  were  open 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  This 
allegation  was  substantiated  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  applicable  to  the  subject.  That 
Act  provided  that  no  goods  should  be  im- 
ported into,  nor  any  goods,  except  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fisheries,  in  British  ships,  be  ex- 
ported from,  any  of  the  British  possessions 
in  America,  by  sea,  from  or  to  any  place 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  or  some 
other  of  such  possessions,  except  into  or  from 
a  certain  small  number  of  ports  enumerated  in 
the  Act  called  "free  ports,"  and  such  other 
ports  not  enumerated,  as  might  be  added  to 
the  list  by  Orders  in  Council.  Another  alle- 
gation was,  that  by  reason  of  the  particular 
locality  of  some  of  the  selected  free  ports, 
peculiar  advantages  were  secured  to  British 
vessels  which  were  not  enjoyed  by  vessels  of 
the  United  States.  Thus,  as  regards  the  ex- 
tensive trade  in  gypsum,  grindstones,  and 
wool,  which  constituted  the  larger  part  of 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  those  articles  were  not  ship- 
ped directly  at  any  of  the  free  ports,  to  which 
alone  the  vessels  ef  the  United  States  were 
admitted.  Those  articles  were  obtained  from 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  inlets,  into  which 
British  vessels  could  penetrate,  but  Ameri- 
can vessels  could  not,  and  therefore  British 
vessels  had  the  monopoly.  Another  allega- 
tion was,  that  although  the  Act  of  Congress 
made  the  condition  that  American  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  in  British  Colonial  ports, 
should  not  be  subject  to  other  or  higher 
rates  of  tonnage,  or  imposts,  or  charges  of  any 
other  description,  than  were  imposed  upon 
British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  discrimi- 
nating duties  were  levied  on  American  veB-= 
sels  in  some  of  the  Colonies.  For  instance, 
coal  was  largely  exported  to  the  United 
States  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  when  coal  was 
exported  in  American  vessels,  an  export  duty 
of  four  shillings  sterling  per  ton  was  exacted, 
while  the  same  coal  was  exported  free  in 
British  vessels.  It  was  alleged  that  articles 
produced  in  the  United  States,  by  being  nat- 
uralized in  the  British  North  American  prov- 
inces, were  conveyed  thence  in  British  bot- 
toms, and  entered  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
in  the  West  Indies,  so  as  not  to  be  subject 
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there  to  the  foreign  import  duty ;  and  that 
as  American  vessels  were  not  allowed  to  per- 
form that  voyage, our  carrying  trade  was  grad- 
ually transferred  to  the  British.  The  trans- 
action was  thus  shown:  Articles  produced 
in  the  United  States  were  shipped  in  British 
vessels  to  the  British  provinces  to  points 
where  American  vessels  could  obtain  no  car- 
goes. These  British  vessels  touched  at  a  free 
port,  and  without  unloading  their  cargoes, 
obtained  a  certificate  that  they  had  been 
landed  and  naturalized  ;  they  then  proceed- 
ed to  a  British  port  in  Europe  or  the  West 
Indies,  so  as  to  avoid  the  foreign  import 
duty  there.  The  trade  was  profitable  ;  but 
American  vessels  could  not  participate  in  it. 
Other  articles,  such  as  flour,  were  introduced 
into  the  British  provinces  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  our  vessels  could  not  transport  our 
own  products.  Great  Britain  was  charged 
with  having  imposed  heavy  or  prohibitory 
duties  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing 
those  advantages,  when  our  own  products 
were  imported  into  the  West  Indies  directly 
from  the  United  States  ;  but  when  they  were 
imported  circuitously  through  the  North 
American  Provinces,  the  duty  was  compara- 
tively low.  English  vessels  were  said  to  have 
come  directly  to  our  ports  with  British  Colo- 
nial productions,  to  sell  them  there,  pur- 
chase a  return  cargo,  proceed  to  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  there  sell  it,  and  take  in  a 
return  cargo  of  molasses,  sugar  or  coffee,  and 
proceed  home  to  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies, or  to  Europe.  It  was  alleged  that  most 
important  interests  in  the  United  States  were 
injuriously  affected  by  the  fact  that  sundry 
articles,  such  as  gunpowder,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion or  utensils  of  war,  tea,  fish,  dried  or 
salted,  oil,  blubber,  fins  or  skins,  the  pro- 
duce of  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  wood, 
potatoes,  &c,  &c,  were  forbidden  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  British  Colonies  from  the 
United  States,  though  similar  articles  were 
received  by  the  United  States  from  the  Colo- 
nies, by  which  means  they  competed  with 
Americans  in  American  markets, while  Ameri- 
cans could  not  compete  with  the  British  Col- 
onies in  British  markets.  These  were  some 
of  the  inequalities  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  American  Colonies,  by  which  the 


enormous  comparative  increase  of  British 
tonnage  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1830  was  produced.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
ship-building  in  the  colonies  was  less  than 
in  the  United  States,  which  enabled  British 
vessels  to  compete  with  American  vessels  in 
American  ports,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
United  States,  as  American  vessels  were  ab- 
solutely precluded  from  competing  with  Brit- 
ish vessels  on  equal  terms.  It  was  further 
observed  that  the  arrangements  complained 
of  afforded  peculiar  advantages  to  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  a  description  of  naviga- 
tion and  of  business  which  did  not  exist  at 
the  time  when  those  arrangements  were 
made,  and  the  existence  of  which  was  not 
anticipated,  namely,  the  transportation 
of  mails,  passengers  and  merchandise  by 
ocean  steamers.  The  line  of  mail  steamers 
running  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  consisted  of  British  vessels;  and 
as  they  came  by  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  they 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  circuitous  voy- 
age from  which  American  steamers  were  ex- 
cluded. The  British  mail  steamers  to  the 
West  Indies,  after  landing  their  mails  and 
passengers  in  the  West  Indies,  proceeded  to 
the  Southern  ports  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  circuitous  voyage,  from  which  American 
mail  steamers  were  excluded,  because  they 
could  not  touch  at  any  port  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  carry  freight  from  there  to  Europe. 
A  branch  of  business,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  in  mili- 
tary and  other  government  relations  was 
wholly  engrossed  and  monopolized  by  Great 
Britain.  And  more,  through  the  enjoyment 
of  the  circuitous  voyage  by  the  British,  steps 
had  been  taken  not  only  to  secure  to  British 
vessels  exclusively  the  steamboat  navigation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
but  to  sweep  along  the  entire  coast  of  the 
United  States,  touching  at  all  the  principal 
seaports,  collecting  the  correspondence,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  as  well  as  passengers,  to 
be  transported  from  port  to  port  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  committee,  with  all  the  facts 
before  them,  could  not  help  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  arrangements  in  relation 
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to  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  of 
North  America,  were  prejudicial  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  reason  of  their  inequality,  and 
their  want  of  that  just  reciprocity,  and  that 
mutual  participation  of  advantages  which 
every  independent  State  is  entitled  to  de- 
mand in  its  intercourse  with  all  other  inde- 
pendent States.  And  the  committee  reported 
the  following  propositions  as  the  result  at 
which  they  had  arrived  : 

1.  That  it  is  the  policy  and  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  reciprocity,  fair  competition, 
and  mutual  advantages  to  both  parties. 

2.  That  the  existing  arrangements  regu- 
lating the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  the  continent  of  America,  are 
unequal,  unjust,  and  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  so  long  as  Great  Britain  persists 
in  applying  to  the  vessels  and  productions  of 
the  United  States  in  the  ports  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  America,  peculiar  regulations  of 
commerce,  other  than  such  as  regulate  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  territories  in  Europe,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary  con- 
sequence, to  apply  peculiar  regulations  of 
commerce  to  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  entered 
from  or  proceeding  to  the  British  Colonies  in 
America. 

4.  That  the  continued  imposition  by  Great 
Britain  of  discriminating  duties  upon  the 
productions  of  the  United  States,  imported 
into  the  British  Colonies  in  America,  in  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  will  justify  the  im- 
position by  the  United  States  of  discrimi- 
nating duties  upon  the  productions  of  the 
British  Colonies  in  America  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  vessels  of  Great  Britain 
or  her  Colonies. 

5.  That  the  continued  prohibition  to  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  indirect  voyage  between  the  United 
States,  the  British  Colonies  in  America,  and 
the  British  territories  in  Europe,  or  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  one  and  another 
British  Colony  in    America,  will  justify  the 


prohibition  by  the  United  States  of  such  voy- 
age to  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  or  her 
colonies  in  America. 

6.  That  if  Great  Britain  see  fit  to  adopt 
and  pursue  a  system  of  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions against  the  United  States,  it  be- 
hooves the  United  States  to  protect  her  citi- 
zens, their  commerce  and  navigation,  by 
counter  prohibitions,  duties  and  regulations, 
and  to  decline  to  give  free  commerce  and 
navigation  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and 
vexations. 

7.  But  before  having  recourse  to  measures 
of  legislative  restriction,  as  the  certain  means 
of  effectually  guarding  and  securing  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  our  commerce 
with  British  Colonies,  it  is  due  to  national 
comity  to  recur,  for  that  purpose,  to  friendly 
negotiation  with  Great  Britain. 

These  propositions,  the  result  of  a  long 
and  laborious  examination  by  the  committee, 
show  the  practical  character  of  the  enquiry, 
and  a  determination  to  lay  bare  the  abuses 
which  prevailed.  Can  it  be  that  men  who 
believe  in  monopoly  are  unable  to  interpret 
fairly  the  principles  of  reciprocity,  even 
when  under  obligation  to  do  so  ?  Great 
Britain,  however,  derived  advantage  from 
the  practice,  and  of  that  we  complained. 
We  desired  simply  to  secure  a  mutual  ben- 
efit, an  equal  participation  in  whatever  was 
enjoyed  by  British  vessels.  To  this  we  were 
entitled  by  every  principle  of  right.  Justice 
was  denied,  if  British  vessels  were  allowed  to 
trade  with  Colonial  ports,  under  regulations 
or  charges  which  discriminated  in  their 
favor.  And  it  is  not  only  claimed  that  our 
complaints  were  just,  but  they  are  proved  to 
rest  upon  a  foundation  that  could  not  be  im- 
peached. It  was  then  necessary  to  commu- 
nicate the  facts  to  the  British  government, 
and  to  convince  it  that  we  had  a  good  cause. 
So,  treating  the  propositions  as  the  conclu- 
s'ons  reached  by  investigation,  the  commit 
tee,  in  conformity  therewith,  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  the  adoption  of  which 
they  recommended  to  the  House  : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  permanent, 
equitable,  and  just  conventional  arrange- 
ment of  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Colonies  in  America. 
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The  spirit  of  defamation  seems  inherent  in 
human  nature.  It  has  continued  since  the 
day  that  the  man  blamed  the  woman,  and 
the  woman  blamed  the  serpent.  Those  who 
imagine  either  that  slander  and  vilification 
are  peculiar  to  our  times,  or  that  those  who 
receive  abuse  in  the  current  censorship,  are 
of  baser  material  than  their  predecessors, 
can  know  but  little  of  the  fashions  of  this 
world,  and  still  less  of  the  treatment  of  the 
prominent  men  of  our  country,  from  the 
foundation  of  our  Government. 

It  is,  indeed,  always  an  ungracious  task  to 
exhibit  human  infirmities,  whether  old  or 
new — whether  of  the  blamed  or  of  the  blam- 
ing. The  theme  is  not  nattering,  the  retro- 
spect not  brilliant,  as  we  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tain of  our  political  annals  to  point  a  moral, 
which,  in  the  popular  excitement  and  con- 
fusion, is  too  likely  to  be  overlooked.  On 
assuming,  such  a  task,  our  chief  inducement 
is  the  lesson  of  profit  to  be  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present,  con- 
cerning the  measure  and  kind  of  license  in- 
dulged through  successive  periods  of  our 
history — the  license  of  assault  upon  private 
and  public  character, which  runs  through  all 
the  phases  of  our  political  experience. 

The  memory  of  the  great  deeds  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic  must  cast  around 
them  a  spell  of  veneration,  ever  increasing 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  while  the  breath  of 
calumny  that  once  beclouded  and  annoyed 
them,  shall  grow  fainter  and  feebler,  until 
its  last  vestige  is  dissipated  in  the  full  efful- 
gence of  their  honors. 

WASHINGTON. 

Going  back,  then,  to  the  days  of  our  first 
President,  we  might  trace  the  course  of  his 
public  and  patriotic  services  through  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  the  birth 
of  the  Republic  transpired,  and  we  should 
find  him  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  that 
eventful  time.  A  man  who  alone  gained  the 
title  of  "  father  of  his  country,"  and  has  been 
eulogized  as  "first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  !"  yet, 
no  man,  living  or  dead,  was  ever  more 
cruelly  maligned,  or  more  outrageously  de- 


famed than  George  Washington.  The  most  vi- 
tuperative attacks  were  made  upon  him — and 
these  attacks  grew  more  violent  and  per- 
sistent towards  the  close  of  his  public  service. 
From  a  perusal  of  his  life  and  times  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  high-handed  and 
unscrupulous  abuse  of  a  hostile  press,  in- 
spired, as  it  appeared  to  be,  by  a  party  of 
dissembling  friends,  was  among  the  prime 
causes  of  his  final  withdrawal  from  public 
life.  To  confirm  this  belief,  we  adduce  but 
a  fragment  or  two  from  the  mass  of  scurrility 
that  was  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  de- 
nounced as  "a  traitor  ' '  for  his  proclamation 
of  April,  1793,  declaring  amity  with  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  of  Europe,  and  warning  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  all  move- 
ments inconsistent  with  neutrality.  For 
this  plain  act  of  duty,  under  his  oath,  he 
was  held  up  to  public  scorn — he  was  accused 
of  hostility  to  France,  and  of  secret  favor  to 
England — and  as  one  of  the  results  of  this 
denunciation,  at  the  opening  of  the  Third 
Congress  in  the  ensuing  December,  the  Ad- 
ministration candidate  for  Speaker  was  de- 
feated by  an  emphatic  majority.  The 
Aurora  of  that  day  said  :  "  If  ever  a  Nation 
was  debauched  by  a  man,  the  American 
Nation  has  been  debauched  by  Washington. 
If  ever  a  Nation  was  deceived  by  a  man,  the 
American  Nation  has  been  deceived  by  Wash- 
ington. Let  his  conduct,  then,  be  an  ex- 
ample to  future  ages.  Let  it  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing that  no  man  may  become  an  idol.  Let 
the  history  of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
struct mankind,  that  the  mask  of  patriotism 
may  be  worn  to  conceal  the  foulest  designs 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people."  In  a 
letter  to  Henry  Lee,  under  date  of  July  21st, 
1793,  Washington  spoke  of  the  violence  with 
which  his  policy  had  been  assailed.  "But 
in  what."  says  he,  "will  this  abuse  ter- 
minate ?  For  the  result,  as  it  respects  my- 
self, I  care  not — for  I  have  a  consolation 
within  that  no  earthly  efforts  can  deprive  me 
of — and  that  is,  that  neither  ambition  nor 
interested  motives  have  influenced  my  con- 
duct— and  the  arrows  of  malevolence,  there- 
fore, however  barbed  and  well-pointed,  never 
can  reach  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  me — 
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though,  while  I  am  up  as  a  mark,  they  will 
be  continually  aimed.  The  publications  in 
Freeman's  and  Buck's  papers  are  outrages 
on  common  decency." 

"When,  on  one  occasion,  as  Jefferson  tells 
us,  Knox  made  some  allusion  to  recent  libels 
uttered  by  the  press,  Washington  became 
very  much  excited — "  got  into  one  of  those 
passions  when  he  cannot  command  himself 
— dwelt  much  on  the  personal  abuse  which 
had  been  bestowed  upon  him  ;  defied  any 
man  on  earth  to  produce  one  single  act  of 
his,  since  he  had  been  in  the  Government, 
which  had  not  been  done  with  the  purest 
motives.  He  had  never  repented  but  once 
the  having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning 
his  office — and  that  was  every  moment  since 
—and,  by  God,  he  had  rather  be  in  his 
grave  than  in  his  present  situation.  He  had 
rather  be  on  his  farm  than  to  be  made  Em- 
peror of  the  world — and  yet  they  were  charg- 
ing him  with  wanting  to  be  a  King.  That 
rascal  Freeman  sent  him  three  of  his  papers 
every  day,  as  if  he  would  become  the  dis- 
tributor of  them — an  act  in  which  he  could 
see  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  in- 
sult him." 

On  the  second  day  after  Washington's  re- 
tirement from  the  Presidential  chair,  the 
following  appeared  in  the  The  Aurora: 
"Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion," was  the  pious  ejaculation  of  a  man 
who  beheld  a  flood  of  happiness  rushing  in 
upon  mankind.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
which  would  license  the  reiteration  of  this 
exclamation,  that  time  is  now  arrived  ;  for 
the  man  who  is  the  source  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  country  is  this  day  reduced  to 
the  level  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  is  no 
longer  possessed  of  power  to  multiply  evils 
upon  the  United  States.  If  ever  there  was  a 
period  for  rejoicing,  this  is  the  moment. 
Every  heart  in  unison  with  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  people  ought  to  beat  high 
with  exultation,  that  the  name  of  #Washing- 
ton,  from  this  day,  ceases  to  give  a  currency 
to  political  iniquity  and  to  legalized  corrup- 
tion. A  new  era  is  now  opening  upon  us — 
an  era  which  promises  much  to  the  people, 
for  public  measures  must  now  stand  upon 


their  own  merits,  and  nefarious  projects  can 
no  longer  be  supported  by  a  name.  When 
a  retrospect  is  taken  of  the  Washingtonian 
administration  for  eight  years,  it  is  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  astonishment  that  a  single 
individual  should  have  conquered  the  prin- 
ciples of  Republicanism  in  an  enlightened 
people  just  emerged  from  the  gulf  of  despot- 
ism, and  should  have  carried  his  designs 
against  the  public  liberty  so  far  as  to  have 
put  in  jeopardy  its  very  existence.  Such, 
however,  are  the  facts,  and,  with  these  star- 
ing us  in  the  face,  this  day  ought  to  be  a 
jubilee  in  the  United  States." — HildretK's 
History  of  the  United  States.     Vol.  2,  p.  U. 

Such  diatribes  against  the  foremost  man 
of  the  Nation,  must  have  been  regarded  as 
insolent  and  provoking  in  the  extreme — and 
it  creates  little  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
editor  of  The  Aurora,  a  few  days  after  the 
appearance  of  this  article,  underwent  a  sound 
drubbing  from  the  irate  son  of  a  naval  con- 
tractor. 

JOHN    ADAMS. 

The  second  President  did  not  escape  the 
most  violent  aspersions.  The  measures  of 
his  administration  were  assailed  with  the 
utmost  fury.  He  himself  was  covered  with 
obloquy,  not  only  by  his  open  enemies,  but 
by  many  also  of  those  who  were  once  his 
pretended  friends.  He  was  accused  of  bend- 
ing all  his  energies  to  secure  a  re-election. 
He  was  charged  with  having  "a  vanity 
without  bounds,"  "a  jealousy  capable 
of  discoloring  every  object,"  "disgusting- 
egotism,"  and  "  ungovernable  indiscretion." 
The  storm  of  malediction  became  so  great  as 
to  drive  him  into  retirement  at  the  close  of  a 
single  term.  He  left  the  White  House  a 
broken  man,  without  even  pausing  to  witness 
the  inauguration  of  his  successor.  For  many 
years  after,  his  life  was  embittered  by  a 
treatment  which,  to  his  proud  and  sensitive 
spirit,  was  like  a  tormenting  flame.  He, 
too,  was  denounced  as  a  "traitor,"  although, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  o.ther,  he  had 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  Independence,  and  in 
the  stormy  discussions  of  that  trying  period, 
he  had  won  the  title  of  "  the  colossus  of  the 
convention."  His  private  life  was  never 
challenged — even  the  tongue  of  calumny 
could  not  justly  assail  it. 
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THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

The  third  President  was  a  man  of  a  far 
different  stamp.  He  was  highly  successful 
in  his  political  aspirations,  and  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  a  great  party,  whose 
principles  and  policy  prevailed  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  for  many  years. 
But  he  was  never  free  from  the  shafts  of  crit- 
icism, whether  through  gross  suspicions  of 
his  private  character,  or  by  the  boldest  ar- 
raignment of  his  public  life.  Scarcely  a 
tithe  of  the  calumnies  in  regard  to  him,  then 
floating  in  the  air,  are  now  remembered — 
and  yet  enough  remains  to  show  how  vio- 
lent must  have  been  the  bitterness  of  parti- 
sans on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and  how 
fearfully  the  tempest  lighted  on  the  head  of 
the  famous  author  of  the  Declaration.  We 
do  not  seek  to  determine  the  measure  of 
truth  or  falsity  in  accusations  which,  with 
their  subject,  have  long  since  passed  away. 
But  it  may  serve  the  present  age  to  point 
out  some  of  the  allegations  which  Jefferson 
had  to  encounter,  and  which  must,  no  doubt, 
so  long  as  justice  remains,  be  held  as  ground 
of  reproach  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
His  personal  vices  were  held  up  as  notori- 
ous. His  ambition,  his  duplicity,  his  chi- 
canery, are  among  the  mildest  charges 
brought  against  him.  During  Washington's 
second  term,  Jefferson  is  said  to  have  been 
intriguing  with  an  opposition  paper—  The 
A&rord—  and  stimulating  its  editor,  one  Cal- 
lendor,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  belittle  and 
disparage  "the  father  of  his  country." 
Under  Adams'  administration,  Callendor  was 
convicted,  fined  and  imprisoned  under  the 
alien  and  sedition  law.  At  the  time  of  Jef- 
ferson's accession,  Callendor' s  term  of  im- 
prisonment had  expired,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
friends,  he  had  also  paid  the  fine  imposed. 
Jefferson  remitted  this  fine  by  a  doubtful 
exercise  of  authority,  but  Callendor  wanted 
something  more,  and  imperiously  demanded 
to  be  made  Postmaster  at  Richmond.  Jeffer- 
son sent  him  fifty  dollars  and  a  civil  refusal. 
Callendor  was  highly  indignant,  and,  be- 
coming the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Recorder, 
through  the  columns  of  that  sheet  commenced 
the  exposure  of  his  relations  with  Jeffer- 
son in  the  management  of  The  Aurora.  He 
also  showed  that  Jefferson  was  complicated 


with  him  in  the  production  of  the  pamphlet 
for  which  he  had  been  tried  and  punished — 
and  circulated  other  tales  of  the  most  dam- 
aging character.  No  one  can  say  what 
might  have  been  the  result  of  these  terrible 
assaults  had  their  author  been  permitted 
to  press  them  forward.  His  death,  by  acci- 
dental drowning,  gave  Jefferson  a  respite, 
but  it  was  only  a  respite,  and  brief  at  that. 
The  stories  were  revived,  with  many  aggra- 
vations. During  the  canvass  for  President  a 
an  opposition  paper  had  the  following  state- 
ment :  "  All  who  wish  to  see  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  America,  the  guil- 
lotine set  up  in  our  streets,  and  a  Robes- 
pi  ere  in  the  chair  of  State,  will  vote  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  infidel,  the  leveller, 
the  agrarian,  the  calumniator  of  Washing- 
ton, the  crack-brained  enthusiast."  In  1804, 
Adams  charged  him  "  with  a  want  of  sin- 
cerity," "  and  an  inordinate  ambition,"  and 
"a  mean  thirst  of  popularity."  And  subse- 
quently, John  Randolph,  in  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress, characterized  ''the  second  term  of 
Jefferson's  administration  as  resembling  the 
seven  lean  kine  of  Egypt,  in  swallowing  up 
all  the  fatness  of  the  first." 

JAMES    MADISON. 

The  accessiou  of  Madison  to  the  Presi- 
dency, though  a  foregone  conclusion,  from 
the  relations  of  political  parties  and  aspi- 
rants for  office,  was  still  attended  with  not  a 
little  exasperation  and  the  opprobrium  of  cen- 
sure. The  political  elements  were  still  in  a 
ferment,  ready  for  explosion.  Madison's 
estimate,  by  his  political  adversaries,  was 
that  of  being  a  second-place  man  crowded 
above  his  level,  for  the  time  being,  so  that 
the  office  had  been  lowered  by  the  advance- 
ment of  the  man  He  was  charged  with  the 
most  outrageous  demagogism,  for  being  a 
peace-man  at  heart,  and  a  war-man  for  the 
sake  of  popularity  at  home  ;  for  being  at 
first  a  Federalist  and  then  a  Jeffersonian  Re- 
publican ;  for  being  a  trimmer  on  all  sides, 
to  secure  lys  re-election.  During  his  admin- 
istration, the  most  violent  party  spirit  pre- 
vailed. Fierce  riots  occurred  in  Baltimore. 
Men  were  shot  down  in  the  streets,  and  hot 
tallow  poured  into  their  eyes,  to  show  if  they 
were  dead,  while  the  diabolical  perpetrators, 
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in  all  the  frenzy  of  political  delirium,  ran 
back  and  forth,  shouting  and  huzzaing  for 
Jefferson  and  Madison ! 

Speeches  were  made  in  the  Senate  against 
the  war-policy  of  Madison.  Proposals  were 
made  to  mortgage  the  public  domain  to  se- 
cure the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  people  had  no 
confidence  in  the  ability  or  honesty  of  the 
Government.  It  was  said  "  Madison  has  be- 
got war,  war  begets  debt,  debt  begets  taxes, 
taxes  beget  bankruptcy!"  In  addition  to 
this,  the  '"Embargo  Act"  called  forth  severe 
maledictions  from  the  sailors,  and  the  tar- 
barrels  inverted  over  the  top-masts  to  save 
the  rigging  of  unused  vessels,  were  styled 
"Madison's  night-caps."  While  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Act  was  celebrated  by  the 
tolling  of  bells,  flags  at  half-mast,  and  pro- 
cessions with  muffled  drums,  it  is  recorded 
that  an  old  citizen  of  these  days  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  wish  that  "  hell  could  be  boiled 
down  to  a  half-pint,  and  Madison  made  to 
i drink  it." 

JAMES    MONROE. 

Monroe  attained  the  Presidency  in  what 
was  known  as  "the  New  Era,"  or  "the  Era 
of  Good  Feeling."  The  war  with  England 
had  resulted  with  credit  to  ourselves,  and  all 
effort  was  directed  to  the  enhancement  of 
National  interests  ;  yet  he  soon  fell  under 
the  ban  of  public  criticism.  Nothing  could 
shield  him  from  the  tongue  of  censure  ; 
although,  by  the  moderation  of  his  counsels, 
peace  abroad  and  tranquility  at  home  were 
'Secured  and  maintained  ;  large  and  valuable 
acquisitions  of  territory  were  made ;  the 
foundations  of  National  prosperity  and  great- 
ness were  more  broadly  laid  ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Union  was  advancing,  with  the  vigor 
ind  stride  of  a  giant,  to  permanent  glory  and 
power.  Yet,  those  who  had  been  his  politi- 
cal friends  charged  him  with  obliterating 
party  lines  for  private  purposes,  and  in- 
veighed against  the  measures  he  favored, 
Darticularly  the  proposition  for  an  increase 
)f  the  Army,  to  which  the  term  "  conscrip- 
ion"  was  opprobriously  applied.  It  is  sin- 
gular to  note  how  men's  opinions  change 
vith  changing  circumstances.  Jackson  wrote 
vlonroe,  advising  no  proscription  of  political 
opponents  in  office.     Monroe  replied,  that  he 


knew  the  Republican  party  to  be  the  party 
of  the  country,  and  he  chose  to  rely  on  his 
political  friends,  ra'ther  than  temporize  with 
his  political  enemies — a  lesson  on  which 
Jackson  himself  subsequently  acted  to  the 
letter.  The  treaty  which  ceded  Florida  was 
violently  condemned.  Hard  times,  and  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  produced  wide  discon- 
tent, and  Monroe  was  held  responsible.  In 
regard  to  "  the  Compromise,"  it  was  then 
predicted  that  it  would  breed  trouble  in  the 
future,  and  out  of  it  would  come  a  time  in 
which  "  the  father  would  be  arrayed  against 
the  son,  and  brother  draw  the  bloody  sword 
from  the  bosom  of  brother  ! ' '  The  Seminole 
war  proved  a  constant  spring  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  Jackson,  in 
command  of  the  forces  employed  in  that  war, 
had  decoyed  into  his  power  some  Indian 
chiefs  and  traders,  whom  he  immediately  put 
to  death.  This  created  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  country — some  ascribing  to 
Jackson  the  most  patriotic  motives  ;  others 
denouncing  him  as  guilty  of  the  most  dia- 
bolical conduct.  Meanwhile,  Monroe  was 
openly  charged  with  advising  certain  public 
and  governmental  plans,  and  issuing  secret 
orders  to  Jackson,  in  conflict  with  his  politi- 
cal professions,  and  moral  rectitude.  John 
Randolph  styled  the  Missouri  Compromise 
"a  dirty  bargain,"  and  the  Northern  Repre- 
sentatives who  supported  it,  "  dough-faces," 
a  term  which  still  keeps  force  and  usage  in 
the  political  parlance  of  the  country.  No- 
tice appears  in  the  famous  diary  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  "a  scandal  in  relation  to 
the  appropriation  for  furnishing  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  when  the  President  furnished 
a  memorandum  upon  the  subject.  This 
memorandum,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "  furnishes 
details  of  a  very  humiliating  character, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been,  or  to  be 
required  of  him.  There  appears  to  be  noth- 
ing censurable  in  all  these  transactions. 
There  arises  from  all  this,  an  exposure  of 
domestic  and  household  concerns,  almost  as 
incongruous  to  the  station  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  it  would  be  to  a  bloom- 
ing virgin  to  exhibit  herself,  naked,  before"  a 
multitude.  The  malignity  of  political  op- 
position lias  no  feeling  of  delicacy."  In  this 
era  of  good  feeling,  there  were  Kitchen  Cab- 
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inets,  and,  on  one  occasion,  Adams  fears 
that  "the  French  Legation  has  access  tothe 
President's  ear,  through  another  whispering 
gallery.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
There  are  winding  stairs  in  every  direction." 

JOHN    QUINCY    ADAMS. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Adams  was  attributed 
to  the  treachery  of  Henry  Clay  ;  while 
others  said  it  was  due  to  the  defeat  of  Craw- 
ford, his  formidable  competitor,  on  account  of 
his  age  and  feebleness.  To  say  the  least, 
Adams'  elevation  was  a  singular  contingency, 
and,  by  the  complications  growing  out  of  it, 
subjected  him  to  the  most  cruel  insinuations, 
as  well  as  to  open  charges  of  flagrant  and 
unblushing  coalitions.  Probably,  no  man 
ever  feared  and  dreaded  opposition  more 
than  he.  While  careful  in  organizing  his 
Cabinet — which  was  very  able — yet,  the  fact 
that  he  made  Clay  his  Secretary  of  State, 
furnished  ground  for  one  of  the  principal 
allegations  against  him,  of  which  the  most 
was  made  by  his  political  adversaries.  A 
stormy  effort  was  put  forth  to  withdraw  from 
him  the  Executive  patronage,  and  every 
measure  was  adopted  to  lower  him  in  the  es- 
timation of  Congress  and  the  people.  "  The 
Memoirs  of  Adams,"  lately  published  by  his 
son  Charles  Francis,  reveal  the  treatment 
of  this  illustrious  man,  by  the  opposition 
press,  during  his  Presidency.  In  the  diary 
of  that  period,  we  find  a  notice  which  gives 
the  substance,  as  follows  :  "  We  have,"  says 
he,  "the  City  Gazette,  under  the  management 
of  clerks  in  the  Treasury,"  its  editor  an 
Englishman,  "having  no  character  of  his 
own— penurious  and  venal — metal  to  receive 
any  stamp — and,  in  his  treatment,  now,  of 
Crawford  and  me,  looking  like  one  of  the 
Tower-stamped  dollars,  during  the  late  war, 
with  George  III.'s  head  struck  over  that  of 
Charles  I.,  and  not  entirely  effacing  it." 
There  is  no  journal  that  lias  a  prouder  his- 
tory tb  an  the  old  National  Intelligencer,  which, 
for  so  many  years,  was  the  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison  of  American  newspapers.  Yet  we  find 
the  National  Intelligencer  "in  subjection  to  both 
Clay  and  Crawford,"  by  reason  of  the  power 
which  Clay,  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  held 
over  the  public  printing,  and  which  he  used 
"  both  as  a  rod  over  the  heads,  and  a  sop  for 
the  mouths,  of  its    editors."     Calhoun  was 


anxious  to  have  an  ' '  independent  newspa- 
per." Mr.  Adams  remarks:  "The  editor 
who  would  establish  such  a  journal,  in 
Washington,  must  have  a  heart  of  oak, 
nerves  of  iron,  and  a  soul  of  adamant,  to 
carry  it  through.  His  first  attempt  would 
bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  head,  and  if 
they  should  not  sting  him  to  death  or  blind- 
ness, he  would  have  to  pursue  his  march, 
with  them  continually  swarming  over  him, 
and  beset  on  all  sides  with  slander  and  oblo- 
quy, and  probably  assassination."  In  an- 
other entry,  Adams  complains  of  the  National 
Advocate,  of  New  York,  the  Boston  Statesman, 
and  Portland  Argus,  and  the  Democratic 
press  of  Philadelphia,  as  controlled  by  "prin- 
ciples alike  selfish  and  sordid."  The  City 
Gazette  is,  on  another  occasion,  "infamously 
scurrilous  and  abusive,  not  only  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, but  of  his  mother-in  law."  Again,  it 
prints  "  three  columns  of  brevier  type  of  the 
foulest  abuse."  There  is  a  picture  of  an 
editor  named  John  B.  Colvin,  "  a  base  and  des- 
picable character,"  who  "attempted  to  fawn 
himself  into  my  favor,  by  eulogizing  me  in 
the  newspapers."  This  editor  Mr.  Adams 
appointed  to  his  department,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  him  for  his  intemperance  ; 
and  the  effect  of  his  attacks  upon  the  writer, 
are  shown  in  this  sentence:  "No  man  in 
America  has  made  his  way  through  showers 
of  ribaldry  and  invective,  of  this  character, 
more  frequently  than  I  have  breasted  it." 
Still  later,  we  have  Gales  &  Seaton,  the  time- 
honored  editors  of  the  Intelligencer,  quietly 
dismissed,  in  a  sentence,  as  "trimmers  for 
the  printing  of  Congress."  A  private  Secre- 
tary of  Mr.  Monroe,  on  another  occasion, 
speaks  to  Mr.  Adams  "  in  terms  of  great  se- 
verity of  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  and  said  he  was  the  most  unprinci- 
pled fellow  upon  earth."  We  find  the  Bos- 
ton Galaxy  described  as  "a  paper,  for  years 
advertised  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  of 
the  Presidential  candidates." 

To  cap  the  whole,  there  is  indubitable 
proof,  that  John  Quincy  Adams,  like  his 
father  before  him,  retired  from  the  White 
House  sick  at'  heart,  and  breasting  a  storm 
of  obloquy  that  had  driven  him  out  of  office, 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  and  determined 
opposition.     It  must  have  seemed  a  humilia- 
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tion,  that  the  father  and  son  were,  up  to  that 
time,  the  only  one-term  Presidents.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  furnish  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  family  succession  in  that  high 
office. 

ANDREW     JACKSON. 

We  find,  in  the  accession  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  office,  a  striking  example  of  the  pro- 
verb, that  "  circumstances  alter  cases."  He 
who  had  written  Madison,  advising  against 
political  discrimination  in  office,  now  boldly 
proclaimed  the  maxim,  "to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils!"  and  he  proceeded,  to 
clean  out  the  Departments  of  all  political  ad- 
versaries, to  make  room  for  his  own  party 
friends.  He  changed  the  entire  policy  of 
former  administrations,  in  this  respect. 
Under  Washington,  there  were  nine  remov- 
als, of  which  one  was  for  defalcation  ;  under 
John  Adams,  there  were  ten  removals,  one 
being  for  defalcation  ;  under  Jefferson,  there 
were  thirty-nine  removals  ;  under  Madison, 
there  were  but  five  removals,  three  for  defalca- 
tion ;  under  Monroe,  there  were  nine  remov- 
als, of  which  six  were  for  cause,  other  than 
political  affinity  ;  under  J.  Q.  Adams,  there 
were  two  removals,  both  of  which  were  for 
cause.  The  total  removals,  by  the  predeces- 
sors of  Jackson,  were  seventy-four.  After 
he  became  President,  during  the  first  recess 
of  the  Senate,  he  turned  out  of  office  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons, 
most  of  whom  were  political  adversaries.  Of 
course,  this  wholesale  decapitation,  with  the 
extensive  Executive  patronage  which  he  as- 
sumed and  exercised,  caused  widespread  ex- 
citement, and  Mr.  Adams  was  called  upon 
for  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
this  privilege  by  former  Presidents,  which 
report  made  the  following  exhibit : 

Appointments  by  Washington,  ten ;  by 
John  Adams,  thirteen  ;  by  Jefferson,  twenty- 
five  ;  by  Madison,  twenty-nine  ;  by  Monroe, 
thirty-five  ;  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  five.  During 
Jackson's  first  three  months,  he  appointed 
twelve  !  He  was  charged  with  many  incon- 
sistencies. In  the  matter  of  Haynes'  speech 
on  the  Foote  resolutions,  he  wrote  to  Hayne, 
endorsing  his  position,  that  nullification  is  a 
power  inherent  in  a  State,  which  she  is  priv- 
ileged to  exercise,  irrespective  of  the  pleas- 
ure or  will  of  the  General  Government ;  and 
adding,    that    "he  would   have    his  speech 


printed  on  satin,  and  hung  up  in  his  cham- 
ber!" Ritchie's  Pdchmond  Enquirer  bela- 
bored Jackson,  in  regard  to  his  treatment  of 
prisoners,  in  the  following  fashion  :  "  Thus 
has  an  American'  officer  destroyed  the  lives 
of  two  of  his  fellow-creatures,  without  any 
rightful  power,  without  any  adequate  mo- 
tive, and  with  such  indecent  precipitancy  as 
hardly  to  give  time  for  prayers,  in  the  inter- 
val between  judgment  and  death.  Human- 
ity blushes  at  the  recital,  and  national  pride 
sinks  in  the  i^merican  heart,  oppressed  with 
the  load  of  shame  and  grief.  He  has  .abro- 
gated the  known  laws  of  nations,  and  pro- 
mulgated a  new  code  of  his  own,  conceived  in 
madness  or  folly,  and  written  in  blood.  He 
has,  in  fine,  violated  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  and  violated  them  with  impunity  !" 
Jackson  was  the  first  President  whose  per- 
sonal and  official  character  was  violently  and 
openly  assailed  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
His  conduct  was  there  canvassed,  in  lan- 
guage more  forcible  than  chaste.  A  biogra- 
pher of  Jackson  says,  "  if  he  were  asked  his 
opinion  of  Jackson,  from  investigation  of  his 
career,  he  should  say  he  had  found  him  'a 
patriot  and  a  traitor !'  'one  of  the  greatest 
generals,  yet  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
war!'  'a  writer,  elegant,  eloquent  and  bril- 
liant, yet  unable  to  compose  a  grammatical 
sentence,  or  correctly  spell  words  of  lour  syl- 
lables ! '  '  the  first  of  statesmen,  he  yet  never 
devised  nor  framed  a  measure  !'  'he  was  the 
most  candid  of  men,  yet  capable  of  the  pro- 
foundest  dissimulation  ;  a  most  law-defying, 
law-obeying  citizen  ;  a  stickler  for  discipline, 
he  never  hesitated  to  disobey  his  superior  ; 
a  Democratic  autocrat ;  an  urbane  savage 
an  atrocious  saint,  deified  and  vilified  !'  ' 

We  can  scarcely  name  any  vice  or  crime, 
in  the  catalogue  of  turpitude,  which  was  not, 
at  one  time  or  another,  ascribed  to  him. 

MARTIN    VAN    DUREN. 

"  Little  Van"  encountered  a  storm,  on  the 
threshold  of  his  administration,  in  183.1,  a 
newspaper  was  established  in  Boston,  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  Garrison,  for  the  p  irpose  of  advo- 
cating immediate  emancipation.  The  legis- 
lature of  Georgia  offered  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  abduction  and  delivery  in  that 
State,  of  the  editor  of  the  said  paper.  A  grand 
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jury,    in    Alabama,    found    an    indictment  I 
against     the     Emancipator,     a     paper    pub- 
lished in  Xew  York  ;    and   the    Governor    of 
that  State  made   a  requisition  on  Governor 
Marcy  for  the  delivery  of  the   publisher,    to 
be  tried  as  an  offender   against   the  laws    of 
Alabama,  regarding  slavery.     But  the  Gov-  , 
ernor  of  New  York  declined  to  comply  with  j 
this   mandate.     A   vigilance   committee,    of 
Louisiana,  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand  -j 
dollars  for  the  rendition  of  Lewis  Tappan,  a 
noted  Abolitionist,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  | 
A  public  meeting,  in   Petersburg,  Virginia, 
drafted    a   memorial  to    Postmaster  General 
Amos  Kendall,  praying  him  to  interdict  the 
transmission  of  anti-slavery  papers  through 
the  mails  of  the  United  States.     Kendall  re- 
plied, expressing   regret  that  he  could   not 
accede  to  their  request,   but  expressing  the 
belief  that   postmasters    could  decline  ship- 
ping "incendiary  documents."    At  this  time,  I 
Van  Bur  en  was  Vice  President ;    but   while  j 
shielded,  in  a  measure,  from  active  responsi- 
bility in  anything  beyond  the    functions   of 
his  office,  he  was  still  calculated  upon  as  an 
ally  by  both  of  the  contending  parties.     For 
a  time,  however,  this  emeute  was  smothered, 
by  the  breaking  out  of  what  was  known  as 


"  the  Patriot  War" — an  incursion  of  Ameri- 
can patriots  into  Canada,  to  produce  a  re- 
form in  the  Canadian  Government.  Van 
Buren  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  Ameri- 
cans not  to  participate  in  these  movements  ; 
bat  he  was  immediately  accused  of  duplicity 
and  really  favoring  the  success  of  the  revo- 
lutionists. He  sought  a  re-election,  but  was 
met,  on  every  hand,  by  opposition.  His  ad- 
ministration was  held  up  before  the  people 
as  a  reproach.  His  extravagant  expendi- 
tures of  public  money,  and  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  country  through  the  default  of  officers 
appointed  by  him,  were  topics  of  free  ani- 
madversion. Added  to  this,  was  a  pamphlet 
published  by  William  Lyon  McKenzie,  in 
which  a  huge  private  correspondence  was 
divulged,  demonstrating  the  insincerity  of 
Van  Buren.  and  his  fox-like  qualities.  His 
dodging  issues  presented  to  him  by  the  slave 
oligarchy,  finally  incurred  their  displeasure, 
while  the  anti-slavery  people  feared  to  trust 
him.  Striving  to  ride  two  horses,  he  fell  be- 
tween them;  and  although  he  did  not  cease  I 


struggling  for  the  Presidency,  after  his  re- 
tirement, he  never  attained  much  impor- 
tance, even  as  a  candidate.  The  English 
tongue  was  exhausted  by  the  press  and  the 
orators  of  the  country,  in  disparagement  of 
"  the  used-up  man  ;"  and  he  was  victimized 
by  the  merciless  storm  of  criticism  which  fell 
upon  him.  He  was  spoken  of,  as  ' '  the 
Northern  man  with  Southern  principles." 

WILLIAM     HEXRY    HARRISON. 

This  gentleman,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance, 
promised  that,  "if  elected,  he  would  not 
seek,  or  accept,  a  re-nomination. ' '  His  prom- 
ise was  fulfilled  in  a  most  startling  way.  In 
a  single  month  after  his  inauguration,  death 
put  the  seal  of  truth  upon  his  promise — the 
first  President  dying  in  office.  Yet  the  viru- 
lence of  the  attacks  upon  him,  during  the 
canvass  which  resulted  in  his  election,  knew 
no  bounds.  From  the  cry  that  was  raised  by 
the  opposition,  one  might  have  supposed  him 
to  have  been  a  monster,  without  the  instincts 
belonging  to  the  lowest  of  the  human  species. 
The  Globe  said  of  him,  in  March,  1840  : 
"Let  them  (the  South)  beware  how  they 
place  confidence  in  the  versatility  or  subserv- 
iency of  a  weak,  vain  old  man,  in  the  dotage 
of  expiring  ambition.  The  combination  of 
weakness  and  vanity  with  three-score  and 
ten,  is  not  to  be  easily  controlled.  Let  Mr. 
Tyler  mount  his  old,  weather-beaten  pony, 
(Harrison.)  in  the  expectation  of  guiding 
him  at  will — a  weak  old  gentleman,  whose 
vanity,  alwaj's  his  leading  characteristic,  is 
every  day  pampered  with  flatteries,  and 
whose  ob^inacy  is  only  increased  by  the  im- 
becility of  age." 

The  next  day,  the  same  paper  said : 
"  Grandma  Harrison,  a  gossiping  old  lady 
and  an  imbecile,  who  lives  on  a  sinecure 
clerkship  in  a  city,  but  is  pretended  to  be  a 
farmer  lhing  in  a  log  cabin,  and  drinking 
hard  cider — the  Whigs  are  making  great  ex- 
ertions for  the  old  granny,  but  all  to  no 
effect !"  Such  was  the  style  of  dignity  and 
decorum  with  which  the  political  contest  was 
then  carried  on. 

JOHN    TYLER. 

John  Tyler  then  came  to  the  front,  the 
first  "  accidental  President  "  of  the  Republic. 
He,  "of  course,  was  immediately  assailed. 
The  National  Advertiser  "  of  New  York,  said  : 
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"  It  is  Mr.  Tyler's  ambition  to  rise  upon  the 
ruins  of  prostrate  selfishness  ;■"  and  charged 
him  with  ■ '  increasing  the  public  debt  ten 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars."  Charges  of  in- 
consistency were  likewise  heaped  upon  him. 
He  was  accused  of  supporting  Crawford,  and 
praising  Clay  for  befriending  Adams— of 
then  becoming  a  follower  of  Jackson,  and  of 
turning  against  Jackson  in  his  contest  with 
the  nuilifiers.  After  this  he  was  charged  with 
professing  to  favor  the  nomination  of  Clay 
by  the  Whigs,  while  working  to  secure  his 
own  nomination  for  the  second  place  on  the 
ticket  with  Harrison,  declaring  himself  to 
be  an  uncompromising  Whig,  when  he  ac- 
ceded to  power  by  the  death  of  Harrison. 
The  suspicions  of  those  who  had  elevated 
him  to  office  were  soon  aroused,  and  Mr. 
Tyler  was  deeply  censured  for  abandoning  the 
policy  of  the  dominant  party  in  his  veto  of  a 
bill  which  had  received  the  support  of  all 
he  Whigs  in  Congress.  It  was  a  measure 
for  the  repeal  of  the  sub-Treasury  legislation, 
and  its  failure  through  this  veto  stirred  up 
a  political  acrimony  which  was  loud  and 
long.  Nor  can  it  be  disguised  that  Tyler  did 
betray  the  party,  who  had  so  generously 
adopted  and  honored  him.  He  gave  them 
ground  to  say  that  he  had  violated  his  most 
sacred  pledges  and  had  betrayed  the  princi- 
ples enunciated  by  those  who  had  invested 
him  with  power,  in  order  to  ingratiate  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  found  in 
deadly  hostility  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Whig 
party.  His  conduct  was  no  doubt  perfidious, 
when,  after  failing  in  his  attempt  to  secure  a 
re-nomination  from  the  Democrats,  he  favored 
the  election  of  Polk  over  Henry  Clay,  and 
thus  became  justly  obnoxious  to  the  com- 
plaints of  those  whom  he  had  so  remorse. 
iessly  betrayed. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

This  gentleman  acceded  to  the  Presidency 
in  "breezy  times."  The  atmosphere  was 
heavily  freighted  with  charges  of  corruption 
respecting  him.  The  convention  in  which 
he  received  his  nomination  was  opened  with 
prayer  and  praise.  The  scripture  that  was 
read  on  the  occasion,  was  the  101st  Psalm. 
"He  that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell 
within  My  house  ;  he  that  telleth  lies  shall 


not  tarry  in  My  sight."  Mr.  Polk  was 
charged  with  complicity  with  one  of  the  pro- 
teges of  Van  Buren.  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler,  of 
New  York,  in  Custom-House  frauds  and  de- 
falcations, and  of  association  with  him  in 
other  questionable  transactions.  Having 
pledged  himself,  at  Baltimore,  to  stand  for 
the  whole  of  Oregon  and  subsequently  ottered 
England  to  deduct  five  and  a  half  degrees  of 
latitude.  He  was  assailed  for  losing  eight 
millions  of  the  nation's  surplus  fund  to  elec- 
tioneering Bank  Directors,  and  again,  for  his 
alleged  sympathy  with  England,  and  it  was 
explained  that  the  fast  time  made  by  vessels 
over  the  Atlantic  during  his  administration 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shores  of  the  two 
countries  were  approaching  each  other  !  The 
Mexican  war  relieved  Polk  from  animadver- 
sion for  a  time,  but  at  its  close,  the  pent-up 
waters  of  contumely  broke  forth  afresh,  and 
Polk  retired  at  the  end  of  four  years  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  his  party  and  the 
opposition,  and  with  anything  but  compli- 
mentary allusions  from  all  quarters. 

ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 

This  old  hero  lived  but  sixteen  months 
after  his  inauguration,  but  while  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  and  during  his  official 
life,  he  was  far  from  being  wholly  exempt 
from  the  current  fate  of  men  who  aspired  to 
the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Republic.  He 
was  charged  with  acquiring  his  military  rep- 
utation through  the  energy  and  sagacity  of 
his  subordinates,  with  ignorance  of  social 
and  civic  life,  with  a  perverse  and  irascible 
disposition.  But  all  harsh  criticism  was 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave,  the  whole 
nation  mourning  his  demise. 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

This  "second  accidental  President"  was 
not  long  in  drawing  down  upon  his  head 
the  severest  denunciations.  His  term  was 
full  of  storm.  The  great  measure  which 
carried  in  it  the  bitter  and  bloody  future 
was  the  compromise  of  1850,  which  received 
his  sanction.  Both  the  great  parties  sought 
by  this  measure  to  steer  the  vessel  of  state 
safely,  between  the  Soylla  and  Chary bdis 
of  political  strife,  and  both  proclaimed  the 
compromise  and  finality  of  the  question.  The 
finality  proved  only  the  beginning  of  a  train 
of  events,  for  which  Fillmore  was  held  in  a 
24r 
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large  degree  responsible,  and  lie  retired  from  public  contempt,  and  to  the  universal  scorn 
office  with  a  load  of  censure  for  his  failure  to  of  mankind — and  was  finally  assassinated  by 
stand  firm  in  a  crisis  of  the  country  which  a  representative  of  the  intolerant  malignants 
involved  so  much!  He  was  the  last  Whig  who  had  hounded  him  from  the  hour  of  his 
President.  The  days  of  compromise  were  i  first  nomination.  His  devotion  to  his  conn- 
ended,  try  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  the  last  soldier 
franklin  pierce.  ;  to  fall  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  found 
President  Pierce  was  accounted  "the  most  I  his  grave  in  the  patriot  hearts  of  a  loyal  peo- 


accomplished  gentleman"  who  ever  occupied 
the  Presidential  chair.  By  this,  is  meant, 
not  profound  learning,  education  or  states- 
manship, but  a  pleasing  temperament,  urbane 
mariners  and  an  easy,  genial,  social  disposi- 
tion :  and  though  he  was  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  yet  his  term  was  atimeoftur- 
bulance.  Many  important  events  transpired. 
The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  adopted — sen- 
ator Sumner  was  brutally  assaulted  in  the 
Senate  hall  by  a  member  of  the  House,  and  a 
reign  of !  "terrorism' :  prevailed  both  in  and  out 


pie  !  His  monument  is  in  the  affections  of 
every  lover  of  freedom  and  of  his  free  in- 
stitution. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

This  man,  so  recently  deceased,  was  the 
last,  and  the  worst  of  "the  accidental  Presi- 
dents." When  inaugurated,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, he  was  in  a  maudlin  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, the  fitting  prelude  of  a  disgraceful  end. 
Language  was  impoverished  by  writers  and 
speakers  in  setting  forth  the  infamy  of  his 
conduct,  while,  doubtless,  much  of  the  abuse 


of  Congress.  The  President  was  the  center  i  meted  out  to  his  predecessors  was  unde- 
and  "  but  "  (a  word  he  was  reported  to  have  i  served  and  unwarranted.  Andrew  Johnson 
taught  his  father  to  spell)  of  ridicule  and  was  the  only  man  in  the  succession  ever 
censure.  The  newspapers  where  loaded  with  j  arraigned  for  impeachment,  and  he  retired 
excoriation,  and  daily  menace,  which  was  not  from  office  with  scarcely  one  apologist ! 
well  calculated  to  inspire  regard  for  him  in  u.  s.  grant. 

others,  or  satisfaction  in  his  own  breast.  He  This  brings  us  to  the  present  incumbent. 
left  the  Presidential  chair  with  the  regrets  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  recount  the 
of  neither  party.  He  was  held  responsible  measure  and  quality  of  the  criticism  be- 
stowed on  him.     These  things  are  of  yester- 


for  the  financial  distress  and  the  suffering 
condition  of  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. His  own  friends  refused  him  a  re-nomi- 
nation, and  he  was  turned  aside  for  another 
man. 

JAMES     BUCHANAN. 

This  man  must  be  set  down  as  the  most 
abject  tool  that  ever  sat  in  the  Presidential  sent  and  defame  him  will  perish  from  the  re- 
chair,  whatever  charity  there  may  be  for  membrance  of  men.  Henceforth,  the  Am eri- 
human   weakness,  none  is  broad  enough  to  can   trio  win  De  Washington,  Lincoln   and 


day,  and  quite  familiar  to  the  general  public. 
But  when  his  name  passes  into  history,  the 
people  whom  he  assisted  Lincoln  in  redeem- 
ing, and  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  which 
he  fought  so  valiantly  to  perpetuate,  will  re- 
vive his  memory,  while  those  who  misrepre- 


cover  the  weakness  he  exhibited,  with  his 
eyes  open,  upon  the  plunging  ship  of  State, 
he  sat  down,  weeping  vain  tears,  wringing 
his  hands,  and  saying,  "  I  have  been  the 
last  President  of  the  United  States!"  He 
retired  from  his  office  amid  the  maledictions 
of  the  people. 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

No  man  was  ever  more  deeply  maligned  by  marked  the  course  of  political  partisanship. 
press  and  politicians  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  :  It  seems  incidental  to  the  nature  of  free  Gov- 
was  stigmatized  as  "ignorant,"  "  a  laborer  "  [  ernment,  where  the  offices  are  elective,  and 
"  a  vulgar  rail  splitter."     He  was  held  up  to    the  functionaries  are  dependent  upon  the peo" 


Gfrant.     Some 

' '  Of  the  lew,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die.  " 

CONCLUSION. 

The  main  object  of  these  historical  remin- 
iscences, as  intimated  in  the  outset,  is  to  show 
how  regularly,  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
employment  of  censure  running  through 
every  stage  and  phase  of  representation,  has 
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pie  for  authority.  .  Accordingly  there  is  no 
country  where  the  science  of  free  speech  is 
"being  so  profoundly  studied  as  in  our  own. 
At  first  it  would  seem  that  such  license  of 
the  tongue,  of  the  pen,  and  of  the  press, 
would  utterly  ruin  public  men  and  even  the 
Nation  itself.  But  a  different  result  seems 
to  be  shown  by  experience.  The  intelligence 
of  the  people  has  come  to  understand  that 
wanton  calumny  and  personal  vituperation 
are  not  the  weapons  which  destroy  real 
merit,  and  that  those  who  indulge  in  such 
methods  of  warfare  are  themselves  reckoned 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
civil  life.  The  New  York  Tribune,  a 
journal  that  first  and  last  has  been  as  full 
of  abuse  of  public  men,  whether  just  or  un- 
just, as  any  newspaper  ever  published  in  this 
country,  sums  up  the  result  of  its  experience 
in  this  line  in  the  following  words  : 

"  There  never  was  a  time,  in  our  opinion, 
when  responsible  newspapers  watched  their 
utterances  with  so  much  care,  or  when  the 
people  themselves,  so  far  from  seizing  and 
accepting  every  scandal  within  their  reach, 
were  so  slow  to  be  convinced.  There  are 
always,  of  course,  readers  and  newspapers 
who  revel  in  horrors,  but  they  soon  find  their 
level  in  society.  The  great,  decent  public 
comes  to  see  before  long  that  only  those 
purvey  filth  who  like  to  handle  it,  and  such 
journals  decrease  in  influence  as  they  in- 
crease in  circulation.  So  far  from  a  news- 
paper attack  being  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
prospects  of  a  public  man,  there  is  nothing 
that  so  nearly  approaches  a  blank  cartridge, 
if  its  only  foundation  is  in  malice.  When 
the  great  man  himself  furnishes  the  ammu- 
nition, that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  He 
cannot  complain  if  his  own  words  and  acts 
are  used  to  riddle  him.  His  enemies  may  be 
awakened  to  fresh  activity  by  baseless  at- 
tacks, but  such  assaults  simply  strengthen 
him  with  his  friends  and  the  unbiased  public. 
Indeed,  the  American  people  cling  to  their 
ideals  with  a  rare  tenacity,  and  with  a  devo- 
tion that  nothing  short  of  damning  proof  can 
overturn." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  statement  is 
more  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  at  this 
time,  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
country's  history.     It  is  well  understood  that 


newspaper  abuse  has  been  brought  down  to 
a  trade,  an  occupation — a  venal  and  un- 
scrupulous occupation — "all  hire  and  sal- 
ary"— as  well  as  for  malice  or  revenge. 
It  is  the  sewerage  and  safety-valve  of  the 
corrupt  and  unprincipled,  and  the  daily  con- 
coctions of  calumny  and  abuse  are  no  longer 
accepted  by  the  intelligent,  virtuous  and 
honest  portions  of  the  community.  Men 
turn  away  from  them  with  a  sense  of  nausea, 
as  from  the  fetor  of  a  slaughter-house  ;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  belief  that 
the  day  will  come  when  both  the  censor  and 
the  censured  will  be  placed  upon  a  just 
ground,  and  an  impartial  public  will  dis- 
criminate between  them  ;  and  it  will  one  day 
become  as  infamous  to  assail  a  man's  charac- 
ter unjustly,  as  it  now  is  to  be  guilty  of  con- 
duct which  deserves  reprobation. 


In  compliance  with  a  law  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  the  territorial  army  of 
France  will  immediately  be  reorganized.  It 
is  to  consist  of  1,200,000,  all  born  between 
December,  1835,  and  December,  1846,  and 
will  comprise  troops  of  ali  arms.  At  first, 
however,  the  Government  will  devote  its  at- 
tention to  the  formation  of  156  infantry  regi- 
ments. The  military  establishment  of  the 
French  Republic  exceeds  $100,000,000  per 
annum.  The  expenditure  of  England,  for 
home  and  colonial  service,  is  872, f;00, 000  ;  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  Empire,  $80,000,000,  and 
of  Germany,  $80,012,500.  There  are  1,200.- 
000  soldiers  for  France,  with  a  population  of 
36,000,000,  which  makes  one  soldier  to  every 
thirty  inhabitants;  1,337,698  soldiers  for 
44,000,000  in  Germany,  or  one  soldier  to 
every  forty  inhabitants  ;  242,600  soldiers 
(regulars  and  militia)  for  a  population  of 
32,000,000,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or 
one  soldier  for  every  132  of  the  population  ; 
and  187,700  soldiers,  British  and  native,  in 
British  India,  for  300,000,000  inhabitants, 
being  one  soldier  to  every  1,641  inhabitants. 
In  contrast  with  these  numbers  and  costs, 
the  United  States  army  consists  of  30,000 
men,  and  the  estimated  expenses  for  such  an 
establishment  is  $38,000,000,  lor  a  present 
population  estimated  at  42,000,000  souls. 
Thus,  compared  with  the  great  European 
powers,  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  is  comparatively  the  costliest  of  all, 
besides  the  expense  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers. But  the  army  of  the  United  States  is 
better  paid,  fed,  clothed  and  quarted  than 
any  army  in  the  world,  and  when  compari- 
sons are  made,  these  facts  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  difference  of  cost  is 
all  in  favor  of  the  soldiers. 
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No  one  who  was  loyal  to  the  Union  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  will  deny,  for  one  mo- 
ment, the  propositions  now  to  he  stated. 
Many  such  persons  may  douht  the  wisdom 
of  the  acts,  or  some  of  them,  heretofore  per- 
formed, to  maintain  the  powers  established 
by  the  Constitution,  but  any  serious  attack 
on  the  rights,  personal  and  political,  secured 
by  the  war  and  Reconstruction  amendments, 
will  rally  all  of  those  who  are  embraced  by 
the  opening  reference,  to  their  defence. 

Every  citizen  must  feel  the  need  of  main- 
taining the  colored  man,  enfranchised  by  the 
clearly-expressed  will  of  the  Nation,  in  the 
possession  of  those  franchises,  and  in  the 
unmolested  exercise  thereof.  In  spite  of 
coldness  and  indifference,  as  well  as  of  a 
national  reaction,  the  past  is  too  fresh  in  its 
lessons  to  be  forgotten  and  thrown. aside. 

Several  things  are  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  by  the  civil  war.  Among  these,  may 
be  placed : 

1st.  That  the  allegiance  of  every  State 
and  every  citizen  is  due  principally  to  the 
Union — the  National  Government  and  its 
authority. 

2d.  That  every  State  is  entitled  to  a  Re- 
publican form  of  government,  which  it  has 
been  settled  includes  equal  rights,  privileges 
and  duties  to  all  citizens,  without  regard 
"to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude." 

3d.  That  such  equality  means  the  fran- 
chise, access  to  the  jury  box,  freedom  in, 
and  protection  by,  the  courts,  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  equal  system  of  free 
public  schools. 

Since  1871,  when  Reconstruction  had 
guaranteed,  by  new  State  Constitutions,  all 
of  these  things  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
amendments  for  the  same  end  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  had  been  imbedded  therein, 
the  States  (formerly  slaveholding  and  Demo- 
cratic) of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
West  Virginia  and  Missouri,  have  passed 
from  Republican  to  Democratic  control.  By 
sounding  resolutions,  often  reiterated,   that 


party  has  declared  its  adhesion  to  the  results 
of  the  war,  including  equal  citizenship  to 
the  man  of  color,  formerly  held  as  a  slave. 
Somehow,  a  good  many  people  have  come  to 
believe  in  these  promises.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  believe  what  one  wishes,  and  which 
is  agreeable  also,  than  it  is  to  search  and  find 
the  reverse  to  be  true. 

NATIONAL  OR  STATE    ALLEGIANCE. 

The  question,  then,  as  to  accepting  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  allegiance — is,  as  to 
whether  the  Union  is  a  nation  or  a  compact. 
Several  Southern  States  have  been  able, 
under  the  progress  of  Democratic  recon- 
struction, to  effect  important  changes,  or  en- 
tirely revise  their  Constitutions.  The  value 
of  declarations  is  seen  in  subsequent  facts. 
' '  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. ' ' 

ARKANSAS. 

The  Constitution,  framed  under  the  Re- 
construction Laws,  and  adopted  February  1 1 , 
1868,  declared  in  its  first  section  that  *  * 
"  the  paramount  allegiance  of  every  citizen  is  due 
to  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  exercise  of  all 
its  Constitutional  ■power,  as  the  same  may  have 
been  or  may  be  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States ;  and  no  power  exists  in  the 
people  of  this  or  any  other  State  of  the  Federal 
Union  to  dissolve  their  connection  therewith,  or 
perform  any  act  tending  to  impair,  subvert  or  re- 
sist the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers 
full  powers  on  the  Federal  Government  to  main- 
tain and  perpetuate  its  existence,  and  whensoever 
any  portion  of  the  States,  or  the  people  thererof, 
attempt  to  recede  from  the  Federal  Union,  or 
forcibly  resist  the  execution  of  its  laws,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may.  by  warrant  of  the  Consti- 
tution, employ  armed  force  in  compelling  obedience 
to  its  authority.'" 

This  is  Republican  doctrine.  To  main- 
tain it  to  a  successful  issue,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment summoned  over  two  millions  of  men 
to  arms,  and  waged  war  for  four  years.  And 
this  the  Nation  is  ready  to  do  again,  if  the 
dire  necessity  ever  arises.  The  Southern 
Democracy — that  term  and  "  rebels  "  is  con- 
vertible,   a  rebel  is  a  Democrat,  even  if  it 
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be  true  that  not  all  Democrats  were  rebels ,  I 
and  only  some  of  them  now  are — maintain  a 
different  view. 

In  1S74,  the  State  of  Arkansas  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  is 
not  necessary,  at  this  writing,  to  enquire 
how.  The  fact  is  enough.  Its  first  work 
was  to  convene  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
A  new  Constitution  was  framed  by  it,  and 
ratified,  it  is  claimed,  at  the  general  election 
in  November,  1874. 

That  instrument  contains  no  allusion,  however 
remote,  to  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Federal 
Union.  Every  word  of  the  Constitution  of  1868, 
which  is  quoted  heretofore,  is  now  expunged. 

The  Arkansas  Democrats  declare,  by  this 
action,  that  the  doctrine  of  allegiance  is 
still  a  disputed  question. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

This  State  was  admitted,  as  such,  to  the 
Union,  June,  1863.  The  Constitution  framed 
in  1861,  after  the  civil  war  began,  contained 
the   following  as  its  first  section  : 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  shall  be  and  re- 
main one  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Consiitulion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws 
and  treaties  made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

In  1871,  the  Democracy  re-obtained 
control,  and  among  their  first  acts  was  the 
convening  of  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
That  body  framed  anew  Constitution.  It  be- 
came operative  in  1 872.  Its  first  section  is 
the  same  as  the  one  just  quoted.  But  those 
that  follow  are  to  be  carefully  scanned. 

§2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
a  government  of  enumerated  powers,  and  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  it,  nor  inhibited  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to 
the  people  thereof.  Among  the  powers  so 
reserved  by  the  States  is  the  exclusive  regu- 
lation of  their  own  internal  government  and 
policy  ;  and  it  is  the  right  and  solemn  duty  of  the 
several  departments  of  Government  created  by  this 
Constitution,  to  guard  and  protect  the  people  of  this 
State  from  all  encroachments  upon  the  rights  so 
reserved. 

§3.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State  are  alike  operative 
in  a  period  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  any 
departure  therefrom,    or  violation    thereof,  under 


the  peace  of  necessity  or  any  other  peace,  is  subver- 
sive of  good  government  and  tends  to  anarchy  and 
despotism. 

The  third  section  of  the  "  Bill  of  Rights," 
Article  III.,  lets  in  further  light  on  these 
declarations,  as  history  has  proven  their 
meaning  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
State  Rights  Democracy. 

§3.  Grovernment  is  instituted  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  protection  and  security  of  the 
people,  nation  or  community.  Of  all  its 
various  forms  that  is  the  best  which  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  hap- 
piness and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually 
secured  against  the  danger  of  mal-adminis- 
tration  ;  and  when  any  government  shall  be 
found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these  pur- 
poses, a  majority  of  the  community  has  an  indu- 
bitable, inaleinable  and  indefeasible  right  to  re- 
form, alter  or  abolish  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Conven- 
tion by  which  the  foregoing  declarations 
were  framed,  was  largely  composed  of  and- 
influenced  by  the  able  men,  who,  under  the 
strained  interpretation  of  similar  declarations, 
which  by  sixty  years  of  State  sovereignty 
discussion  filtered  through  every  means  of 
forming  political  intelligence,  had,  in  1861, 
precipitated  the  State  of  Virginia  into  armed 
rebellion,  and  thereafter  to  the  end  associated 
themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  those  of  the 
slaveholders'  Confederacy.  The  loyal  men  of 
West  Virginia,  reading  the  interior  meanings 
of  such  assumptions  by  the  red  light  of  civil 
war,  contented  themselves  with  a  simple  and 
stately  declaration  of  the  perpetual  unity  of 
the  new  State  with  the  Union,  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  National  Constitution 
and  laws  in  their  States,  as  well  as  in  all 
others.  The  Democratic  quibblers  of  1871, 
resuming  power  after  a  losing  struggle,  in- 
corporated provisions,  such  as  those  under 
which  their  theories -had  theretofore  always 
befogged  the  Southern  people,  and  under- 
mined the  duty  they  owed  to  "the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  th  e 
people" — that  of  the  Federal  Union. 

TENNESSEE. 

In  1S63,  the  loyal  citizens  of  this  State,  so 
amended  their  Constitution,  as  to  repeal  the 
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ordinances  and  provisions  relative  to  seces- 
sion, slavery,  etc.  In  the  amendments 
adopted  were  provisions  which  required  the 
taking  of  an  oath  by  all  electors  and  office- 
holders, declaring  nullification  and  secession  un- 
lawful, and  also  affirming  thai  supreme  allegiance 
was  due  only  to  the  United  States. 

In  1870,  a  new  convention  assembled,  and 
the  Constitution  was  again  revised ;  the 
State  being  under  Democratic  control.  All 
reference  to  national  allegiance  and  authority 
was  expunged,  and  the  following  seems  to 
have  been  substituted,  as  a  renewed  justifi- 
cation of  "  war  between  the  States,"  where- 
ever  it  might  be  deemed  advisable. 

§2.  That  Government  being  instituted  for  the 
common  benefit,  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression  is -absurd, 
slavish,  and  destructive  of  the  good  and  happiness 
of  mankind. 

This  is  another  illustration  of  the  result 
obtained  by  Democratic  acceptance  of  "  the 
situation."  But  more  recently,  a  convention 
in  ilissouri,  called  under  Democratic  auspi- 
ces, has  submitted  a  new  Constitution  to  the 
people  of  that  State.  It  is  in  many  respects 
an  exceptionally  good  instrument.  Hence  it 
would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  neglect  or 
indifference  has  had  to  do  with  the  important 
changes  about  to  be  indicated. 

The  Union  men  of  Missouri  framed  a  Con- 
stitution in  1865.  It  was  ratified  the  same 
year.  In  1870,  important  amendments  were 
made.  In  1875,  the  Democrats  convened,  as 
has  been  stated,  a  new  body.  The  instru- 
ment it  framed  is  still  pending,  under  Repub- 
lican rule,  in  1865,  there  was  no  uncertain 
sound.  Sections  6  and  7  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  states  : 

' '  That  this  State  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of 
the  American  Union ;  that  the  people  thereof  are 
part  of  the  American  Nation ;  and  that  all  at- 
tempts, from  vihatever  source,  or  upon  whatever 
pretext,  to  dissolve  said  Union,  or  to  sever  said 
Nation,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  State. 

"  That  every  citizen  of  this  State  owes  par- 
amount allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  law  or  or- 
dinance of  this  State,  in  contravention  or  subver- 
sion thereof,  can  have  any  binding  force.'" 

The  Democratic  majority  now  in  power, 
offer  the  following  juggle  of  words,  for  the 
above  plain  language  : 


"  That    Missouri   is    a  free    and   independent 

J  State,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

!  States,  and  as  the  preservation  of  the  States  and 

!  the  maintenance  of  their  governments  are  necessary 

i  to  an  indestructible  union,  and  were  intended  to  co- 

I  exist  with  it,  the  legislature  is    not  authorized   to 

I  adopt,  nor  will  the  people  of  this  State  ever  assent 

to  any  amendment  or  change  of  the  Constitution  of 

the    United   States  which  may  in  any  wise  impair 

the  right  of  local  self-government  belonging  to  the 

people  of  this  State. 

1 '  That  constitutional  government  is   intended  to 
I  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people;  that 
j  all  persons  have  a  natural  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
|  the  enjoyment  of  the  gains  of  their  own  industry ; 
that  to  give  the  security  to  these  things,  is  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  government,   and  that  when  govern- 
ment does  not  confer  this  security,  it  fails   of  its 
chief  design." 

The  new  Constitution  omits  all  reference 
to  slavery,  or  equal  rights.  This,  again,  is 
Democratic  acceptance  of  "the  results  of  the 
war." 

Georgia  and  Virginia,  which  passed  under 
Democratic  control,  in  1869  and  1872,  have 
not  yet  ciianged  the  Constitutions  adopted 
under  the  reconstruction  laws.  So  there  still 
remain  in  them  provisions  requiring  primary 
allegiance  to  the  Federal  authority.  The 
Democrats  therein  have  found  out  other 
ways  of  whipping  the  (to  them)  devil  of 
National  Authority  around  the  States  Rights 
stump.  But  a  majority  have  ranged  them- 
selves, positively,  against  any  recognition  of 
the  primary  and  positive  allegiance  due  to 
the  Union. 

PENDING  CHANGES  IN  ALABAMA,  TEXAS  AND 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

At  the  date  of  this  writing,  the  States 
above-named  are  in  the  throes  of  the  reaction 
herein  outlined. 

The  Alabama  Convention  has  offered  the 
first  gleam  of  light,  by  declaring  that,  in  its 
opinion,  the  question  of  secession  is  a  dead 
issue.      North    Carolina    and   Texas     have 
formed    their    new   constitutions,    and    the 
same     animus     is      everywhere     apparent. 
In  North  Carolina,  the   franchise.     In   Ala- 
bama, the  schools  are  injured,  and  the  per- 
manent fund  decreased.     In  Texas,  the  Con- 
vention   is    claimed  and  exercised  general 
;  legislative  powers,  with  the  view  of  controll- 
|  ing  the  next  Senatorship,   and  more  firmly 
fastening    the    present   rule    on   that  State. 
;  The  whole  tendency  is  backward.     The  spirit 
i  of  Democracy  is  everywhere  destructive. 
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The  work  before  us,  in  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  pages,  is,  in  itself,  a  forcible  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  mental  and  physical  ef- 
fort. It  is  a  compact  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  labor  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  world  to  the  present  time  ;  a  statistical 
exhibition  of  the  condition  of  contemporane- 
ous labor  and  cost  of  subsistence  in  Europe  ; 
and  a  full  and  remarkably  complete  tabulat- 
ed statement  of  labor,  wages,  and  cost  of 
living  in  America.  It  is,  unquestionably, 
the  most  exhaustive  historical  and  statisti- 
cal work  on  the  world's  industries,  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  and  one  which  will  not 
be  duplicated  or  exceeded  in  value,  by 
another  attempt  of  the  kind,  for  many  years 
to  come.  Dr.  Young  has  given,  at  least,  two 
year's  labor  to  this  work.  He  has,  personally, 
gone  over  much  of  the  ground,  visiting  the 
industrial  hires,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  extending  his  researches  as  far  as 
Russia.  In  addition  to  this  he  has,  as  the 
prefatory  pages  of  the  book  indicate,  been 
generously  aided  in  his  researches  and  labors, 
by  a  numerous  staff  of  assistants,  among 
whom  are,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of 
State ;  oar  ministers  and  consuls  abroad, 
and  the  ministers  of  Germany  and  Belgium 
in  Washington  ;  A.  T.  Stewart  and  other  in- 
fluential merchants  in  New  York  ;  and  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Peters,  Librarian  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau.  Through  these  aids  and  his  own 
incessant  toil,  he  has  achieved  success  in  his 
enterprise,  and  given  to  the  reading  public 
a  work  that  cannot  fail  of  commanding  gen- 
eral and  absorbing  attention  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  of  doing  much  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  re- 
view this  work.  It  may  not  be  without 
defects  ;  but  of  its  merits,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  As  remarked,  it  is  historical 
and  statistical  in  character.  From  each  of 
these  divisions  it  is  proposed  here  to  cull  a 
few  facts,  in  illustration  of  the  character, 
and  in  confirmation  of  the  value  of  this  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  labor. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

Following  a  few  pages  of  pertinent  prefa- 
tory remarks,  the  work  opens  with  the 
truthful  statement  that,  "Since  the  day 
when  our  primal  progenitor  was  expelled 
from  Eden,  and  the  doom  pronounced,  '  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, ' 
the  subject  of  labor  has  been  one  of  absorb- 
ing interest."  Not  by  way  of  criticism,  for 
none  is  required,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
en  passant,  that  there  is  nothing  in  divine 
revelation  to  warrant  the  too  common  im- 
pression that  labor  is  the  result  of  man's 
disobedience.  Work  was  as  much  a  part  of 
the  original  plan  of  creation,  as  any  other 
portion  of  that  wonderful  conception  of  in- 
finite wisdom.  Creation  itself  was  a  work, 
succeeded  by  rest.  Man  worked  before  the 
fall :  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replen- 
ish the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  was  the  divine 
command.  By  the  fall,  man's  employment 
was  changed  from  unalloyed  pleasure  and 
easy  care,  to  embittered  toil,  physical  weari- 
ness, and  waste  of  body.  Nothing  more. 
But  there  was  attached  to  labor  the  grand 
insignia  of  honor  and  health,  of  which  no 
false  phases  of  society  can  deprive  the  hand 
of  industry. 

1 '  Cheer'd  with  the  view,  man  went  to  till  the  ground 
From  whence  he  rose;  sentenc'd,  indeed,  to  toil, 
As  to  a  punishment ;  yet  (eVn  in  wrath 
So  merciful  in  heaven)  this  toil  became 
The  solace  of  his  woes,  the  sweet  employ 
Of  many  livelong  hours,  and  surest  guard 
Against  disease  and  death.  " 

Labor — mental  and  physical — constantly 
applied  to  legitimate  objects,  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  enumerated  list  of  earthly  blessings. 
Like  other  good  things,  excesses  should  be 
avoided,  as  these  are  not  justifiable,  and  are 
without  or  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  of  re- 
wards; On  the  other  hand,  idleness  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  large  proportion  of  the  wretched- 
ness embraced  in  the  catalogue  of  mental 
and  physical  disease  to  which  life,  by  the 
fall,  is  heir.  And  more  :  Idleness  is  one  o( 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  vice,  crime  anil 
ignominy,  in  all  their  degrading  forms  and 
wretched  phases. 


*  Labor  in  Europe  and  America:  A  sp;;ei  \1  report  on  the  rates  of  wages,  the  cost  of  subsistence,  and  the 
condition  of  th  ■  working  classes  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Pranoe,  Belgium,  ami  other  countries  of  Europo  ; 
also,  in  the  United    states  and   British  America      By.  Edward  Yo on Bf,  Ph,  D.,  Chief  of  the  United  State  a 

Bureau  of  Statistics.     Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.    1S75. 
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ANTIQUITY  OF  SLAVE  LABOR. 

But  to  the  book.  Dr.  Young,  in  his  his- 
torical researches,  in  which  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  Mr.  Peters,  finds  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  manual  labor  per- 
formed during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  world 
was  the  product  of  slavery  in  its  various 
forms.  "Among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  most  polished  as  well  as  rudest,"  he 
says,  "  slavery  was  universal ;  and  it  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  it 
has  disappeared  even  from  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  modern  times."  Our  own 
country  and  Russia  are  cited,  as  among  the 
last  to  liberate  the  slave  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  serf;  while  "the  Spanish 
Republic,  falling  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  has  done  what  the  Spanish  Monarchy 
so  long  refused  to  do,  by  adopting  legislation 
looking  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Antilles  ;  "  and  in  Brazil,  the  work  of  emanci- 
pation, inaugurated  by  law  in  1871,  will  not 
be  completed  for  many  years.  Slavery  to- 
day exists  in  some  form  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  native  governments  of  Asia  ;  it  flour- 
ishes under  the  Khedive  in  Egypt,  while  on 
certain  portions  of  the  African  coast,  and  on 
the  islands  of  Polynesia,  "  some  of  the  most 
revolting  features  of  the  slave-trade  appear 
to  have  been  recently  revived." 

It  is  this  condition  of  servile  toil  that  has, 
more  than  anything  else,  tended  to  pull 
down  free  labor  from  its  high  pinnacle  of 
dignity  and  honor,  debased  society  and  im- 
peded civilization  ;  but  humanity  and  phil- 
anthropy will  prevail,  and  the  tendency  is 
now,  through  commerce,  education  and 
Christianity,  to  universal  free  labor.  This 
itself  is  a  work  of  labor,  and  when  it  is 
achieved,  the  result  will  be  due  to  persistent 
effort. 

:  •  Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven.     The  sacred  sky 
ss  us  free  scope;  only  doth  backward  pull 
I  Jiu  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. " 

LABOR  CH   EGYPT. 

Following  the  order  of  the  historical  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Young's  work,  Egypt  here  claims 
attention.  Both  free  and  slave  labor  were 
employed.  The  author,  after  describing  the 
skill  of  the  Egyptians,  and  pointing  out  the 
divisions  in   society,   says,    "  these  divisions 


have  no  relation  to  the  distinction  between 
freemen  and  slaves,"  and  adds  : 

From  a   remark   of  Herodotus,  that  "the 
Egyptians  did   not    confine  the    exercise   of 
trades  to  slaves,  as  the  Spartans  did."  it  may 
I  be  inferred  that  persons  of  this   class   were 
employed,  to  some   extent,    in   the   various 
I  common  occupations,  but  not  exclusively  in 
;  any.     It  is  probable,   however,  that  slaves 
were  chiefly  held  by  members   of  the  privi- 
j  leged  classes,  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
|  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them.     It  will 
be  recollected  that  it  was  a  member  of  the 
!  upper  class,  Potiphar.  a  captain  of  the  king's 
!  guard,  who  purchased  Joseph  from  the  Mid- 
ianite  merchants  who  carried  him  into  Egypt. 
|  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  this  trans ac- 
!  tion  affords  incidental  evidence,  that  at  the 
;  time  when  it  occurred  (about    1800    B.   C.) 
I  Egypt  was  known  to  traders  as  a  market  in 
j  which  slaves  were  in  regular   demand.     In 
i  successful    military    expeditions,    immense 
1  numbers    of   captives    were    often     brought 
j  back  and  reduced  to  slavery  ;  and  there  are 
indications  in  the  sculptures  of  Thebes,  that 
slaves  sometimes  formed  apart  of  the  annual 
tribute  paid  by    conquered   nations    to    the 
j  Egyptian  kings.     The  slaves  taken  in  war, 
j  and.  probably  also  those  received  as  tribute, 
were  sometimes  employed  in  large  numbers 
i  on  the  public  works  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  former  class  were 
distributed  among  the  soldiers  and  military 
commanders,   and   that   a  portion   of  them 
were   also   assigned   to   the    priests,    while 
others  were  sold  under  the  authority  of  the 
government  to  any  private  individuals  who 
chose  to  purchase  them.     The  slaves  acquir- 
ed in  these  various  ways  were,  of  course,  of 
many  nationalities,  and  the  representations 
of  them  on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  show  that 
persons    of  the   negro   type    were    included 
among  them.      Besides  the  above  mentioned, 
there  was  another  class  of  involuntary  labor- 
ers,  composed  of   criminals,    a   term  which 
propably  embraced  many  who,  by  political 
or  other  offenses,  had  incurred  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  monarch  or  of  the  local  authori- 
ties.    The  origin  of  the  custom  of  employing 
this  class  upon  public  works  is  attributed  to 
Sabacus,  the  Ethiopian,  who  invaded  Egypt 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century   be- 
fore-   Christ.       "While     he     retained     his 
authority,"  says  Herodotus,   "  he  made  it  a 
rule  not  to  punish  any   crime   with  death, 
but,  according  to  the  magnitude  o+'the  offense, 
he  condemned  the  criminal  to  raise  the  ground 
near  the  place   to    which    he    belonged,   by 
which  means  the   situation  of  the   different 
cities    became    more    and    more    elevated." 
The  employment  of  captives  by  Sesostris  in 
digging  the  canals,  has  already  been  referred 
to.     The  labor  exacted  by  the  taskmasters  of 
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the  Government,  in  the  execution  of  public 
works,  appears,  usually,  to  have  been  very 
severe,  the  laborers  being  treated  as  mere 
beasts  of  burden.  Those  condemned  to  work 
in  the  mines,  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
with  blows  to  continue  their  labors,  until 
they  sometimes  fell  lifeless 'froin  exhaustion. 
The  practice  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment to  hasten  the  performance  of  work,  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  under  the  Pharaohs, 
for  we  are  told  (Exodus  v,  14)  that  "the 
officers  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  Pha- 
raoh's taskmasters  had  set  over  them,  were 
beaten,  and  demanded,  '  Wherefore  have  ye 
not  fulfilled  your  task  in  making  brick,  both 
yesterday  and  to-day,  as  heretofore  V  "  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  the  hardships  to 
which  laborers  were  sometimes  subjected  by 
taskmasters  eager  to  win  the  favor  of  a  mon- 
arch, whose  vanity  and  ambition  demanded 
the  early  completion  of  a  temple,  a  pyramid, 
or  some  other  great  work,  by  which  he 
sought  to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity. 

The  various  mechanical  and  agricultural 
industries  of  Egypt,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  involved  in  the  erection  of  the  pyra- 
mids, are  described  in  detail  as  they  were 
developed  under  the  different  dynasties, 
through  a  long  period  of  years.  And  in  con- 
clusion the  author  remarks  that,  it  was  not 
alone  in  the  erection  of  such  colossal  struct- 
ures as  the  pyramids  that  vast  amounts  of 
labor  were  expended.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  hewing  the  obelisks  of  Thebes  ; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  an  edifice  formed 
out  of  a  single  immense  stone,  which  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  the  portico  of  a  temple, 
the  transportation  of  which  from  Elephantine 
to  Sais  employed  two  thousand  men  for  three 
years.  Yet  this  was  only  one  out  of  many 
similar  works  executed  by  a  single  king; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  monarch  of  any 
note  who  did  not  leave  numerous  monuments 
of  his  ambition  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  or 
his  solicitude  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  gods 
by  erecting  costly  temples  for  their  worship. 

Thus  the  industrial  servitude  of  the  people 
resulted,  in  a  great  measure,  from  that  abso- 
lute political  subjection,  which  enabled  a 
monarch  to  tax  them  at  his  own  pleasure,  or 
to  command  their  labor  in  the  service  of  the 
most  grotesque  ambition,  the  most  reckless 
extravagance,  or  the  wildest  caprice.  Scarce- 
ly anything  in  history  could  give  one  a  more 
exalted  conception  of  the  economic  value  of 


political  liberty  to  the  working-classes  of 
modern  times,  than  is  conveyed  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  hardships  to  which  the  working - 
people  of  Egypt  were  subjected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irresponsible  power  possessed 
by  their  rulers. 

LABOR  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

The  reader  is  presumed  to  be  pretty  well 
informed  in  Jewish  history,  and  the  author's 
remarks  on  the  customs  of  that  people  are  less 
elaborate  than  his  observations  on  the  habits 
of  some  other  nationalities.  "  In  respect  to 
slavery,"  he  says,  "the  Jews  presented  no 
exception  to  the  general  practice  of  the  age.:' 
It  is  shown,  however,  that  there  were  re- 
deeming features  in  Jewish  slavery,  not 
practiced  in  other  nations.  There  were  ex- 
cellent provisions  favoring  and  protecting 
the  poorer  classes,  enjoined  by  God  and  pro- 
mulgated through  his  vicegerent  and  faith- 
ful servant,  Moses  ;  but  these  laws  were  not 
always  regarded  by  that  fickle  people,  as  the 
following  quotation  from  the  work,  based  on 
scripture  testimony,  will  show  : 

The  following  injunctions  from  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  chapters  of  Deuter- 
onomy, are  in  keeping  with  many  others  that 
may  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Moses  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother  (i\  e., 
to  a  Hebrew.)  *  *  *  Unto  a  stranger 
thou  may  est  lend  upon  usury  ;  but  unto  thy 
brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury." 
#  *  *  "  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother 
anything,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house 
to  fetch  his  pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad 
(outside),  and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost 
lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad  unto 
thee:  and  if  the  man  be  poor,  thou  shalt 
not  sleep  with  his  pledge.  In  any  case  thou 
shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when  the 
sun  goeth  down."  *  *  *  "Thou  shalt 
not  pervert  the  judgment  of  the  stranger, 
nor  of  the  fatherless,  nor  take  a  widow's 
raiment  to  pledge."  *  *  *  "  When  thou 
cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  thy  Held,  and 
hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt 
not  go  again  to  fetch  it;  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the 
widow  "  *  *  *  "  When  thou  beat  est 
thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the 
boughs  again."  *  *  *  "When  thou 
gatherest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard'.  t.,ou 
shalt  not  glean  it  afterward  ;  it  shall  be  for 
the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow."  That  these  and  other  humane  laws 
were  frequently  disregarded,  and    even    lla- 
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grantly  disobeyed,  is  evident  from  the  re- 
peated denunciations  of  the  prophets  against 
usury  and  other  oppressive  practices.  In 
Nehemiah  we  read  that  "  there  was  a  great 
cry  of  the  people,  and  of  their  wives,  against 
their  brethren,  the  Jews  "  Some  are  repre- 
sented as  saying,  "  We  have  mortgaged  our 
lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might 
buy  corn,  because  of  the  dearth."  Others 
complained  that  they  had  borrowed  money 
upon  their  lands  and  vineyards  for  the  king's 
tribute.  "And,  lo,  we  bring  into  bondage 
our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  servants," 
said  they,  "and  some  of  our  daughters  are 
brought  into  bondage  already ;  neither  is  it 
in  our  power  to  redeem  them,  for  other  men 
have  our  lands  and  vineyards."  Thereupon 
Nehemiah  rebukes  "the  nobles  and  the 
rulers,"  saying,  "  Ye  exact  usury  every  one 
of  his  brother,"  and  calls  upon  them  to  re- 
store to  their  impoverished  brethren  "their 
lands,  their  vineyards,  their  olive  yards, 
and  their  houses, ' '  as  well  as  ' '  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  money  and  of  the  corn,  the  wine 
and  the  oil  "  that  they  have  exacted  from 
them.  To  this  they  consent,  and  he  calls 
the  priests  to  witness  their  oath  that  they 
will  do  "  according  to  this  promise."  This 
appears  to  have  occurred  subsequent  to  445 
B.  C,  when  Nehemiah  had  obtained  author- 
ity from  Artaxerxes  to  proceed  to  Judea  and 
rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  captivity  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  and  the  domination  of  the 
Persians,  Syrians,  and  Romans  must  have 
interfered  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
operation  of  their  own  laws  ;  and  the  op- 
pressive tribute  to  which  they  were  at  times 
subjected,  as  well  the  frequent  wars  be- 
tween greater  powers,  in  which  they  were 
more  or  less  involved,  must  have  reduced 
them,  at  times,  to  a  condition  of  severe  suf- 
fering. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  significant  result  of 
disobedience  that  this  peculiarly  favored 
people  are  to-day  without  a  nationality,  and 
though  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  preserve  their  separation  and  dis- 
tinction, by  non-intermarriage  with  those  of 
other  nationalities. 

LABOR  IN   CHALDEA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

It  is  shown  that  in  these  ancient  empires, 
the  former  occupying  the  lower,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  upper  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  there  existed  great 
cities  and  other  results  of  an  industry  that 
involved  mechanical  skill  of  no  mean  order. 
The  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples,  the  in- 
scriptions and  sculptures  found,  indicate  the 
colossal  scale  and  elaborate  ornamentation  of 


their  works.  "Each  king  appears,"  says 
the  author,  "to  have  endeavored  to  eclipse 
his  predecessors  in  the  number,  extent,  and 
magnificence  of  the  architectural  works  ex- 
ecuted during  his  reign  ;  and  many  of  these 
works  apparently  had  no  other  use  than  to 
gratify  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  the  mon- 
archs." 

In  the  construction  of  such  works,  the 
Assyrians  were  accustomed  to  employ  the 
labor  of  captives  taken  in  war.  Among 
these,  the  skilled  workmen  were  in  request 
to  assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  shrines  and 
palaces,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  un- 
skilled were  emploj^ed  in  quarrying  stone, 
raising  mounds,  making  bricks,  and  similar 
occupations.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Sennacherib  brought  back  to  Assyria  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  thousand  prisoners  in 
three  campaigns,  and  the  number  of  captives 
made  in  other  successful  expeditions,  was 
probably  on  the  same  scale.  In  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Bellino  cylinder,  this  king  states 
that  he  employed  Chaldeans,  Aramaeans, 
Armenians,  Cilicians,  and  Quhn  (Coans)  in 
the  construction  of  his  great  works  ;  and.  to 
these  may  probably  be  added  Egyptians, 
Ethiopians,  Elamites,  and  Jews.  Their  work 
consisted,  among  other  things,  in  raising  the 
vast  mounds  upon  which  important  edifices 
were  to  be  erected,  in  the  transport  and  ele- 
vation of  colossal  bulls,  in  the  molding  of 
bricks,  the  quarrying  of  stone,  the  erection 
of  walls,  the  excavation  of  canals,  and  the 
construction  of  embankments.  They  worked 
in  gangs,  each  gang  having  a  costume  pecu- 
liar to  it,  which  probably  marked  the  nation- 
ality of  its  members.  Over  each  of  these 
gangs  was  placed  a  number  of  task-masters, 
armed  with  staves,  who  urged  on  the  work 
with  blows,  and  severely  punished  any  neg- 
lect or  remissness.  Assyrian  foremen  had 
the  general  supervision  of  the  works,  and 
were  intrusted  with  such  portions  as  re- 
quired great  skill  or  judgment.  The  cap- 
tives often  worked  in  fetters,  which  were 
sometimes  supported  by  a  bar  fastened  to 
the  waist,  while  sometimes  they  consisted 
merely  of  shackles. 

Nearly  all  the  labor,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  arts  and  agriculture,  was  carried  on  by 
slaves,  and  under  their  tyrant  rulers,  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  says  the 
writer,  must  have  been  one  of  extreme 
wretchedness. 

LABOR  IN  GREECE. 

The  development  of  the  arts  advanced  to 
great  perfection  in  this  early  centre  of  solid 
progress  ;  and  the  author  justly  claims  that 
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"to  no  other  nation  of  antiquity  has  the 
modern  world  been  indebted  for  intellect- 
ual treasures  of  such  extent  and  value,  as 
those  bequeathed  to  it  by  ancient  Greece." 
Eighteen  pages  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  an 
exhibition  of  the  literature,  handicraft,  agri- 
culture and  customs  of  that  people.  The 
result  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  ab- 
sence of  labor-saving  machinery,  with  which 
the  world  is  now  so  well  supplied,  they  were 
not  far  behind  the  present  age  and  the  most 
advanced  countries  in  education,  law,  art  and 
agriculture.  Nor  did  the  modes  of  manu- 
facture differ,  at  least  in  many  respects, 
from  those  of  our  own  time.  Even  in  the 
smithy,  "there  were  the  anvil  mounted  on 
a  high  block  ;  the  bellows,  formed  of  thin 
boards,  connected  by  flaps  of  cowhide,  and 
expelling  the  air  through  an  iron  nozzle  ;  the 
hammer,  the  tongs,  the  vise,  and  other  fa- 
miliar implements."  The  manufacture  of 
furniture,  musical  implements,  pottery,glass, 
&c,  were  carried  to  great  perfection,  evinc- 
ing consummate  skill  and  refined  taste.  They 
were  familiar  with  the  processess  of  blow- 
ing, cutting,  engraving  and  staining  glass. 
In  the  latter  process,  they  could  imitate  the 
colors  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  precious 
gems,  from  the  ruby  and  the  amethyst,  to 
the  turquoise  and  the  beryl. 

Of  this  material,  it  is  said,  they  also  fash- 
ioned "jars,  bowls,  and  vases,  exhibiting 
all  the  various  hues  of  the  peacock's  train, 
which,  like  shot  silks  and  the  breast  of  the 
dove,  displayed  fresh  tints  in  every  different 
light,  fading,  quivering,  and  melting  into 
each  other  as  the  eye  changed  its  point  of 
view." 

In  the  quality  of  their  textile  fabrics,  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  various  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  appear  to  have  been  nearly  equal 
to  the  manufacturers  of  modern  times  ;  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, these  fabrics,  especially  the  finer 
ones,  could  only  be  produced  in  compara- 
tively insignificant  quantities,  and  the 
changes  of  clothing  worn  by  the  masses  of 
the  people,  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  they  are  able  to  wear  at  the 
present  day. 

Dr.  Young  reproduces  an  alphabetical 
enumeration  of  occupations,  which  is  given 
by  Fosbroke  in  his    "Treaties  on  the  Arts, 


Manufactures,  Manners,  and  Institutions  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans."  Omitting  a  few 
unimportant  details,  the  list  is  as  follows  : 

Bottle-makers  ;  (or  makers  of  leathern 
J  bottles  ;)  bankers  ;  (money  changers  or 
usurers  ;)  barbers,  some  of  them  females, 
and  barber-surgeons  ;  basket-makers,  black- 
smiths and  brasiers,  butchers,  of  whom  there 
appear  to  have  been  none  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  since  the  heroes  of  Homer  are 
represented  as  cutting  up  their  own  meat ; 
capon  cutters,  carpenters,  and  cooks — the 
latter  being  men,  who  were  sometimes 
hired  by  the  day,  at  a  high  price  ;  copper- 
smiths, cotton  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
cotton  goods,  couriers,  dyers,  enamelers, 
factors,  farmers,  felt-makers,  fishermen,  fish- 
mongers, flax-dressers,  founders,  fresco- 
painters,  fullers,  gilders,  glass-manufac- 
turers and  globe-makers,  the  globes  being- 
made  of  glass  ;  glue-makers,  goldsmiths  and 
gardners,  the  latter  understanding  the  art 
of  grafting  ;  grooms,  hair-cloth  manufac- 
turers, horse-breakers,  joiners,  market- 
clerks,  (who  attended  to  the  weights,  meas- 
ures, and  qualities  of  the  goods,)  midwives, 
mountebanks,  oilmen,  painters,  paper  and 
parchment-makers,  pastry-cooks,  perfumers, 
pilots  (a  profession  held  in  high  esteem), 
porters,  potters,  poulterers,  prison-keepers, 
quack  doctors,  readers  (whose  office  was  to 
read  to  their  masters  during  dinner,  at  night 
when  they  could  not  sleep,  and  at  other 
times,)  shepherds,  tanners,  tutors,  watch- 
men upon  towers,  wax-chandlers,  and 
weavers. 

Wages  of  mechanics  ranged  in  the  vicinity 
of  13  cents  a  day  ;  the  pay  of  a  soldier  (infan- 
try) was  2  to  3  oboli,  or  6^  to  9|  cents  ;  but 
Theopompus  says  that  "  with  a  daily  pay  of 
2  oboli  a  soldier  could  maintain  a  wife,  and 
that  with  4  oboli  his  fortune  was  complete," 
by  which  he  evidently  means  so  much  pay, 
independent  of  the  allowance  for  subsistence. 
In  Solon's  time,  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  grain 
cost  about  19  cents.  Other  necessaries  of 
life  were  equally  low.  An  ox,  in  his  time, 
sold  for  97-i-  cents,  and  a  sheep  for  19}  cents; 
wine  was  worth  7.}  cents  per  gallon.  But 
prices  varied  in  different  periods,  and  gen- 
erally ranged  above  those  indicated. 

The  number  of  wage- laborers  in  Greece 
was  comparatively  small,  a  great  majority  of 
the  working  people  being  in  the  condition  of 
slaves  or  serfs.  In  war,  the  life  of  the  priso- 
ner was  considered  as  forfeited,  and  if  the 
captor  spared  him  it  was  usually  to  devote 
him  to  a  life  of  servitude,  a  fate  which  often 
befell  persons  who,    in   their  own   country, 
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had  occupied  stations  of  honor  and  influence. 
Many  persons  were  also  sold  into  slavery  by 
kidnappers,  who  practiced  their  nefarious 
trade  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  similar  miscreants  in  modern  times  have 
done  on  certain  portions  of  the  African 
coast.  As  luxury  increased  among  the 
Greeks,  the  demand  for  slaves  was  such  that 
a  regular  commerce  in  these  unfortunate 
beings  was  kept  up,  the  enterprise  of  the 
slave  traders  leading  them  to  distant  parts, 
particularly  to  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  slaves  could  be  had  in  great 
numbers.  The  first  Greeks  who  engaged  in 
this  trade  are  said  to  have  been  the  Chians, 
who  also  pursued  the  infamous  business  of 
making  eunuchs  for  the  eastern  market.  A 
just  retribution  ultimately  fell  upon  them, 
when  Mithridates  of  Cappadocia,  having  con- 
quered the  island,  delivered  them  up  to  their 
own  slaves,  to  be  carried  away  captive  into 
Colchis. 

In  Sparta,  the  Helots  outnumbered  the 
citizens  by  about  five  to  one,  and  Bceck  esti- 
mates the  ratio  of  slaves  to  citizens,  in  At- 
tica, at  very  nearly  four  to  one. 

Slave  labor  and  the  condition  of  slaves,  in 
the  different  cities  and  sections  of  Greece,  are 
fully  explained  in  the  chapter  under  consid- 
eration, to  which,  for  want  of  space  here,  the 
reader  is  referred  for  the  interesting  details 
on  this  and  other  important  information  re- 
lating to  that  ancient  commonwealth. 

LABOR   IN    ROME. 

Twenty  pages  of  the  work  are  occupied  in 
an  exposition  of  labor  in  Rome,  with  full 
remarks  on  the  systems  of  slavery,  free  labor, 
the  Roman  trades-unions,  and  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry.  The  author  remarks,  that 
'  What  has  been  said  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  industrial  arts  in  Greece,  will  apply,  in 
the  main,  to  their  condition  in  Italy,  during 
the  history  of  ancient  Rome."  The  condi- 
tion of  the  plebeians  is  vividly  depicted.  The 
history  of  their  struggle  for  a  humane  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  for  a  fair  division  of  the 
public  lands,  and  for  the  prerogatives  of  citi- 
zenship, is  virtually  the  history  of  the  early 
struggles  of  the  working  people  of  Rome  for 
the  rights  of  men.  The  plebeians,  descend- 
ants of  the  conquered  tribes  who  had  inhab- 
ited Rome  and  vicinity,  were,  under  the 
early  kings,  admitted  to  no  share  in  public 
affairs,  or  in  the  social  and  religious  rights 
which  belonged  to  the  patricians,  or  the  privi- 
leged order  ;  but  were  distinguished  from  the 
slaves  by  the  exercise  of  their  freedom.    Sub- 


sequently, civic  rights  were  accorded  to  them. 
Their  poverty,  however,  often  compelled  them 
to  borrow  from  their  patrician  superiors,  whose 
incomes  were  largely  increased  by  usury. 
"  The  creditor  had  the  power  to  enslave,  im- 
prison, scourge,  starve,  or  even  take  the  life 
of  the  debtor  who  failed  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions ;  and  if  there  were  several  creditors  of 
one  person,  they  could,  if  they  chose,  divide 
his  body  among  them.  Instances  of  extreme 
cruelty,  such  as  beating,  imprisonment  in 
loathsome  dungeons,  and  slow  starvation, 
were  not  infrequent,  while -many  unfortunate 
debtors  were  sold  into  slavery  or  reduced  to 
servitude  under  their  creditors.  The  harsh- 
ness of  the  law,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  enforced,  seemed  all  the  more  outrageous 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  inability  of  the 
debtor  to  meet  his  engagements  often-  arose 
from  his  having  to  neglect  his  own  affairs 
while  performing  military  service  for  the 
State  in  the  wars  which  the  patricians  had 
provoked." 

This  being  the  treatment  of  the  plebeians, 
the  reader  will  readily  conclude  that  the  slave 
population  was,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  con- 
dition. Their  numbers  were  large,  at  some 
periods  and  in  certain  portions  of  Italy,  em- 
bracing half  the  entire  population.  They 
were  worked  sometimes  in  chains,  guarded 
by  armed  retainers.  A  rigorous  celibacy  was 
imposed,  because  it  was  cheaper  to  conquer , 
import  and  buy  adults  than  to  raise  slaves 
from  infancy.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  Em- 
pire, under  the  then  feeble  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, their  condition  was  somewhat  ame- 
liorated. 

Free  labor  was  quite  limited,  and  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  agricultural  districts.  The 
wages  of  free  labor  were  nearly  the  same  as 
in  Greece,  an  agricultural  laborer  being  paid 
about  12^  cents  a  day,  a  stone  mason  25  cents, 
a  worker  in  marble  30  cents,  &c.  Provisions 
averaged  about  one-third  their  cost  now,  in 
our  cities. 

Trades-unions  existed  to  some  considerable 
extent,  but  th<>y  were  in  close  relations  to  the 
State,  and  were  utilized  in  executing  its  public 
works  and  in  collecting  its  revenues.  They 
were  of  two  kinds,  industrial  and  commercial, 
and  bore  the  name  of  corporations. 

The  peasantry  were  of  two  classes  —  those 
belonging  absolutely  to  the  proprietor,  who 
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I  could  sell  or  exchange  them  as  he  would  his 

cattle ;  and  those  appertaining  to  the  land, 

i  who  could  only  be  sold  or  exchanged  with  it. 

The  former  class  were  held  to  be  inferior  even 

I  to  the  slaves  in  the  cities  and  were  on  the  same 

I  level  as  the   domestic  animals.     A    peasant 

I  attached  to  the  soil  ''might  own  the  tatters 

j  in  which  he  was  clad,  and  the  animals  which 

,' formed   a   part  of  his    family."     The  other 

class  could  possess  absolutely  nothing. 

| LABOR  IN  EUROPE,  UNDER  THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  intro- 
duced a  new  order  of  society.  The  condition 
of  the  laboring  classes  was,  however,  but 
i  slightly  improved.  The  barbarian  con- 
querors divided  the  landed  property  among 
themselves  and  the  former  proprietors.  The 
peasantry  were  compelled  to  labor  for  their 
new  masters  as  they  had  done  for  their 
predecessors.  Slavery  had  been  the  practice 
among  the  conquerors,  as  with  the  conquered. 
The  poorer  proprietors  were  soon  despoiled 
of  their  property,  through  the  avarice  of  the 
.  bishops  and  abbes  and  their  patrons,  without 
respect  to  law  or  statute.  Thus  stripped, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs, 
and  compelled  to  work  for  their  robbers. 
The  bishops  and  their  agents  could  cause 
peasants,  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  to  be 
punished  without  trial,  and  the  number  of 
blows  inflicted  was  regulated  at  their  pleasure. 
"  All  the  serfs  were  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  soil,  from  which  they  could  not  be  de- 
tached except  by  the  will  of  the  proprietor." 
I  The  children  of  serfs,  when  the  parents  lived 
on  seperate  estates,  could  be  divided  between 
the  two  masters,  without  the  consent  of  pa- 
rents or  offspring. 

During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
the  serfs  made  some  progress  toward  personal 
liberty.  The  fuedal  proprietors  conceded 
lands  to  the  peasantry,  on  certain  restrictions, 
but  the  exactions  of  the  lords  and  the  church 
were  still  intolerable.  From  the  eleventh  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  terrible  insurrections- 
broke  out  in  Franco,  the  peasantry  taking 
up  arms  against  the  nobles,  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  to  whom  new  recruits 
were  daily  added.  Thus,  for  two  hundred 
years,  the  country  presented  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  anarchy,  plunder  and  murder.     The 


peasantry  were  finally  overcome  and  dis- 
armed, when  their  chief  was  crowned  with  a 
red-hot  tripod  of  iron,  and  beheaded,  and 
seven  thousand  of  the  peasants  were  slaugh- 
tered near  Meaux.  In  his  closing  observa- 
tions, the  author  remarks,  that  — 

What  has  been  thus  far  said  in  regard  to 
labor  under  the  feudal  system,  refers  chiefly 
to  France,  and  is  confined  to  the  labors  of  the 
peasantry,  but,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  finer  industrial  arts  were  almost  un- 
known at  the  period  under  consideration  ;  the 
town  and  city  populations  were  very  limited, 
and  the  work  performed  on  the  rural  estates 
really  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  all  the 
work  for  which,  in  that  rude  age,  there  was 
any  occasion  or  demand.  The  condition  of 
the  serfs  and  peasants  on  the  rural  estates 
was  therefore,  at  that  time,  the  condition  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. 

THE  FEUDAL  PERIOD    IN  ENGLAND. 

During  the  period  of  Saxon  supremacy, 
two-thirds  of  the  people  uare  represented  as 
having  been  slaves  or  ia  a  condition  of 
bondage  approaching  slavery  ;  nor  did  the 
Norman  invasion  materially  alter  ihe  condi- 
tion of  the  masses.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  slaves  were  exported  to  Ireland,  till  the 
market  was  overstocked  ;  and  from  William 
I.  to  the  reign  of  John,  "there  was  scarcely 
a  cottage  in  Scotland  but  possessed  an  Eng- 
lish slave."  The  first  check  to  the  system 
was  due  to  Christianity,  the  influence  of 
which  led  to  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  reducing  prisoners  of  war  to  bond- 
age ;  but  the  final  extinction  of  slavery  in 
England  was  reached  only  after  centuries  of 
slow  progress.  An  attempt  to  extinguish  it 
in  1520,  was  unsuccessful  ;  and  Dr.  Young 
says  "Cromwell  did  not  scruple  to  send# 
Scottish  prisoners,  taken  at  Dunbar,  in  1(!50, 
to  the  West  India  colonies,  as  slaves." 
Under  Charles  II.  the  system  was  abolished 
by  statute  ;  but  as  late  as  1775.  Scottish  col- 
liers were  bought  and  sold  with  the  estates 
to  which  they  were  attached. 

During  the  lawless  period  which  resulted 
in  the  development  of  feudalism,  th  ire  was 
little  security  for  industry  or  commerce. 
But,  with  the  establishment  of  feudalism, 
there  gradually  arose  a  demand  for  the 
products  of  various  industries.  This  tended 
to  attract  population   to  centres   and  create 
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towns,  and  so  bring  about  a  gradual  change 
from  servile  to  free  labor.  Still,  the  products 
of  industry  were  subject  to  severe  taxes, 
and  laborers  to  other  onerons  exactions  and 
restrictions  by  tbeir  feudal  lords.  The  Eng- 
lish laborer  lived  in  a  very  rude  and  primi- 
tive style;  his  dwelling  was  built  of  mud  or 
clay  :  glass  was  unknown  even  in  the  better 
class  of  houses,  and  was  used  only  in 
churches  ;  even  the  evening  light  must  have 
been  scanty,  as  it  required  the  price  of  a 
day's  work  to  purchase  a  pound  of  tallow 
candles.  The  household  furniture  and  cook- 
ing ntensils  of  a  family  usually  consisted  of 
a  brass  pot  and  a  bed,  the  latter  valued  at 
tiree  to  six  shillings  (75  cents  to  $1.50). 
With  provisions  they  may  have  been  pretty 
•  well  provided,  though  it  appears  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  had  died  from  disease.  Wages  were  so 
low  that  the  earnings  of  a  year  would  now 
be  considered,  in  tile  United  States,  poor 
pay  for  a  week's  work.  In  1444  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labor  were  limited  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  following  rates  :  a  bailiff  in  hus- 
bandry, per  annum,  £1  3s.  4d.  ($5.75)  with 
food  and  drink,  and  5s.  ($1.25)  for  clothing  ; 
a  chief  carter  or  chief  shepherd.  £1  a  year, 
with  food  and  drink,  and  4s.  for  clothing  ;  a 
farm  servant.  15s.  a  year,  and  3s.  and  4d. 
for  clothing  ;  a  woman  servant.  10s.  a  year, 
and  4s.  for  clothing ;  a  mower,  4d.  a  day, 
with  food  and  drink,  or  6d.  without ;  a  reaper, 
3d.  a  day,  with  food  and  drink,  or  5d.  with- 
out :  a  woman  or  other  servant,  2^d.  a  day, 
with  food  and  drink,  or  4d.  without. 

The  same  statute  fixed  the  prices  to  be 
paid  mechanics,  which  ranged  from  2d.  to 
41.  a  day,  with  diet,  and  3d.  to  5|d.  without 
diet. 

From  these  wretchedly  meagre  earnings, 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  wages  have 
slowly  advanced  through  four  or  five  centu- 
ries, to  their  present  rates,  of  about  an  aver- 
age of  one  half  that  is  paid  for  correspond- 
ing work  in  the  United  States,  as  will  be 
shown  in  a  subsequent  article,  in  which  some 
of  the  more  important  tables,  giving  the 
rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  living,  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  will  be  condensed 
and  published.     But  the  work  itself  should 


be  carefully  read  by  every  intelligent  citizen 
in  the  United  States. 

From  the  facts  presented  in  this  brief  no- 
tice of  the  work,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  improved  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  our  day,  as  compared 
with  their  pay  and  impoverished  state  at  all 
former  periods.  Not  only  were  the  toilers 
for  thousands  of  years  absolute  slaves,  bnt 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  treatment 
of  the  free  working  classes  was  little  better 
than  that  accorded  to  slaves,  when  servile 
labor  was  universal 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  the 
most  potent  agencies,  not  only  in  wiping  out 
slavery,  but  in  elevating  the  condition  of 
the  industrial  classes,  was  the  power  of 
Christianity,  operating  upon  the  moral  sen- 
timent, alike  of  patrician  and  plebeian,  citi- 
zen and  serf,  lord  and  slave,  by  denouncing 
oppression  and  claiming  freedom  and  politi- 
cal rights  alike  to  all.  Nor  has  it  been  less 
potent  in  emancipating  the  female  sex  from 
that  servile  bondage  and  social  degradation 
under  which  they  have  been  held  in  all  ages 
and  under  every  phase  of  society,  where 
Christianity  has  not  penetrated  to  break  the 
bonds  of  tyranny  and  lift  them  up  to  an 
equality  with  their  exacting  lords. 

The  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  had 
much  to  do  in  revolutionizing  the  systems  of 
modern  labor.  Its  introduction  was  gener- 
ally opposed  bj'  the  working  classes,  on  the 
ground  that  its  tendency  would  be  to  lessen 
the  demand  for  manual  labor.  Experience, 
however,  has  practically  demonstrated  an 
opposite  result.  The  demand  for  labor  has 
been  increased,  and  is  increasing,  and  at 
better  remuneration  than  ever  before.  The 
invention  of  the  steam  engine  increased  the 
demand  for  machinists  and  experienced 
workers  in  wood  and  iron  ;  the  steam  engine 
gave  us  the  railway  and  the  steamboat,  with 
cheaper  travel  and  transportation,  and  an 
•increased  instead  of  diminished  demand  for 
manual  and  horse  labor.  The  cotton  gin 
multiplied  the  acres  under  cotton  cultivation, 
and  the  number  of  field  operatives,  spinners 
and  weavers,  and  gave  to  the  world  cheaper 
cotton  fabrics  ;  the  planing  machine  reduces 
the  cost  of  houses,  increases  the  demand fo1' 
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masons,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  painters, 
stair- builders,  carpenters,  and  laborers,  and 
enables  mechanics  to  become  tlie  owners  in- 
stead of  tenants  of  their  homes  and  lots  ;  the 
machine  mower,  the  reaper,  the  cultivator, 
and  the  harvester,  enabled  the  farmer  to  en- 
large his  area  under  cultivation,  employ 
more  help,  and  give  to  the  world  a  greater 
abundance  and  cheaper  bread  ;  the  rotary 
steam  printing  press  takes  the  place  of  the 
hand-press,  and  multiplies  a  thousand  fold 
those  messengers  of  intelligence  and  educa- 
tional agencies — the  newspapers — and  in- 
creases the  demand  for  practical  printers  ; 
the  sewing-machine  furnishes  the  .race  with 
better  made  and  cheaper  garments,  lightens 
the  toil,  secures  a  greater  variety  of  work, 
and  increases  the  demand  for  female  labor  at 
increased  remuneration. 

But  labor-saving  machinery  has  not  yet 
fulfilled  its  grand  and  ultimate  mission  of 
practically  reducing  the  hours  of  toil  per 
diem.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  it  fails 
of  its  destiny.  The  economic  and  sanitary 
idea  of  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four 
for  labor  is  logically  sound  ;  and  the  increas- 
ing use  of  labor-saving  appliances  will  enable 
society  to  reduce  the  eight -hour  theory  to 
practice  whenever  avarice  is  made  to  yield 
to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice. 

This  will  not  come  through  "  strikes  "  and 
labor  combinations  against  capital.  The 
tendency  of  these  is  rather  to  drive  capital 
out  of  the  usual  legitimate  channels  of  en- 
terprise and  investment,  and  thus  diminish 
the  demand  for  labor.  The  power  of  the 
laboring  classes — using  the  term  in  its 
broadest  sense—  lies  in  securing  a  greater 
degree  of  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
workmanship,  in  a  closer  application  to  duty 
or  business  during  business  hours,  and  in  a 
prudent  economy  in  personal  and  household 
expenditures.  The  mechanical  industries 
of  Europe  and  America  are  now  in  keen  com- 
petition for  a  higher  type  of  skilled  work- 
manship, and  the  artisans,  mechanics,  and 
laborers  who  are  most  in  demand,  are  those 
who  are  best  skilled  in  their  respective 
branches  of  industry.  The  industrial  fields 
are  overcrowded  with  untaught,  untrained, 
slovenly  and  careless  workmen,  who  are 
unable  to  earn  a  full  day's  wages,  even  by 


twelve  or  fifteen  hours  labor.  Their  waste 
of  materials,  destruction  of  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, and  slovenly  workmanship  render 
them  unprofitable  to  their  employers  at  any 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  skilled,  neat, 
active  workmen  are  comparatively  scarce, 
and  always  in  demand.  They  invariably 
command  the  highest  wages,  always  give 
good  satisfaction,  and  can  earn  a  third  or 
a  half  more  in  eight  hours,  than  an  unskilled 
workman  will  receive  for  twelve  hours  labor 
on  the  same  work.  The  inference,  therefore, 
is  plain,  that  the  eight  hour  system  is  to  be 
reached  through  the  application  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  supplimented  by  skilled 
industry ;  and  whenever  this  combination 
is  practically  reached,  the  daily  working 
hours  in  the  factory,  the  mines,  the  work- 
shop, and  approximately  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  household,  may,  and  should,  be  reduced 
to  and  scrupulously  confined  within  eight 
hours.  By  giving  another  equal  portion  of 
time  to  rest  and  repose,  there  will  remain 
eight  hours  for  physical  exercise,  mental 
cultivation  and  pleasurable  recreation.  This 
condition  of  society,  as  compared  with  that 
depicted  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article, 
will  indicate  the  advance  from  servile  toil 
to  the  grandest  type  of  free  and  educated 
labor,  and  which  is  easily  within  the  reach 
of  the  present  generation. 


Here  is  a  queer  election  item.  In  Clinton 
county,  Iowa,  reside  two  brothers  named 
Lillie.  While  both  were  on  a  visit  to  Ohio 
during  the  late  campaign  in  Iowa,  one  of 
theni  was  nominated  for  County  Superinten- 
dent by  the  Democrats.  By  an  error  of  the 
committee,  in  ordering  the  tickets,  the  other 
brother's  initials  were  used,  and,  coming  to 
vote,  the  wrong  member  of  the  family  was 
elected.  But  the  funniest  part  of  all  is  that 
the  man  elected  differs  from  his  brother  and 
the  party  which  has  given  him  an  office,  in 
that  lie  is  a  staunch  Republican. 


Where  is  the  disintegration  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  that  the  political  prophets  have 
been  predicting  for  the  past  year  ?  Where, 
too,  are  the  brigade  of  disintegration  jour- 
nals which  were  so  faint-hearted  a  year  a<;o  ' 
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Of  late,  it  lias  become  fashionable  to  air 
virtue  by  abusing  "  the  lobby."  The 
"lobby,"  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the 
"  Third  House,"  unlike  the  other  two,  falls 
back  for  its  support  solely  ju  its  brains,  its 
character,  or  its  impudence.  It  is  fortified 
by  no  certificate  of  election.  It  cannot,  in 
its  weakness,  lean  back  on  a  fasces  with  a 
gilt  eagle  perched  on  top  of  it,  nor  has  it  a 
sergeant  to  parade  such  potential  mace,  and 
has  not,  in  all  its  ways  and  works,  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  a  single  pillar  or  cornice  to 
frown  down  the  audacity  of  criticism. 

Still,  this  "Third  House"  is  an  ancient 
and  honorable  body,  quite  as  old  as  the 
other  two.  There  have  been  lobbies  since 
parliamentary  bodies  began  to  evolve  them- 
selves out  of  the  chaos  of  protests  and  peti- 
tions. We  have  records  of  people  who  per- 
sisted in  advising  them  ever  since  there  was 
any  to  advise,  and  who  advised  them,  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not.  This  persistent,  enter- 
prising class  of  people,  when  there  was  any 
legislation  that  they  wanted,  went  to  work 
to  try  and  get  it.  In  their  efforts,  they  have 
often  been  snubbed.  They  have  been  re- 
minded, time  and  again,  of  their  own  utter 
worthlessness  and  insufficiency.  They  have 
been  told  that  this  is  the  one  sin  that  pre- 
vents legislation  from  approaching  a  blissful 
period,  similar  to  the  nic  ban  of  the  Budd- 
hists, and  that  "lobbies"  are  like  the  itch, 
or  other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  will  only  be 
ultimately  cured  by  sulphur.  The  virtuous 
and  callow  representative  sees  the  lobby  in 
his  dreams,  and  believes  it  a  hideous  de- 
mon. He  exclaims,  like  another  tempted 
individual  "  lauk,  sir,  you  will  destroy  my 
wartue."  He  rushes  into  the  house  and 
fires  off  a  resolution  against  it,  and  then,  if 
he  is  pious,  goes  on  his  knees  and  prays 
that  "the  lobby "  be  hung,  drawn  and 
quartered,  and  the  head  and  limbs  stuck  on 
the  tallest  lightning  rods  over  each  depart- 
ment of  this  virtuous  Government. 

Now,  this  "Third  House"  has  sometimes 
performed  its  duties  honorably,  and,  like  the 
other  two,  sometimes  not.  Let  us,  there- 
fore,   in    a    candid    spirit,   inquire   into  this 


"lobby."  To  see  what  it  is,  and  why  it  is. 
To  ascertain  whether  it  must  b^,  if  it  should 
be  abolished,  or  remain  just  as  it  is,  a  scape- 
goat, to  be  sent  every  year  to  the  wilderness, 
bearing  the  sins  of  the  other  two  houses  on 
its  shoulders. 

A  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  par- 
liamentary bodies  has  not  yet  been  written. 
Our  modern  conception  of  the  idea  is  not 
very  old,  still,  for  aught  we  know,  such 
bodies  may  have  existed  and  voted  on  the 
building  of  the  ark,  and  wrangled  in  com- 
mittee over  the  estimates  for  the  tower  of 
Babel.  At  the  time  of  the  European  dis- 
covery of  America,  Spain  was  the  only  coun- 
try in  Europe  that  possessed  a  parliamentary 
body  worthy  of  the  name.  The  French  As- 
sembly of  that  day  cut  but  a  sorry  figure,  for 
the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  taxing  the  peo- 
ple without  even  consulting  them.  The 
Parliament  of  England  was  only  a  little 
better.  In  point  of  fact,  this  representative 
power  in  Western  Europe  grew  up  in  this 
wise.  The  Kings  had  often  occasion  to  be 
jealous  of  the  powerful  nobles,  and,  in  order 
to  get  a  counterpoise  against  them,  claimed 
to  be  the  special  champions  of  the  people. 
They  fished  up  the  first  germs  of  representa- 
tive bodies,  from  the  vasty  deep  of  undeter- 
mined political  powers.  Once  started  on  the 
Darwinian  theory,  they  wiggled  themselves 
into  consequence.  From  assemblages  to  pe- 
tition, they  grew  into  assemblages  to  rule, 
and  from  hesitating  protest,  shaped  them- 
selves into  clearly-defined  powers.  They 
fortified  themselves  by  precedent,  and  begirt 
themselves  with  what  they  called  constitu- 
tions. They  were  hatched  to  assail  nobles, 
and  grew  to  assail  kings. 

Meanwhile,  where  was  "the  lobby  ?"  The 
lobby  was  always  there.  It  never  forgot  its 
interests  or  its  functions.  Sometimes  it  as- 
sailed a  refractory  parliament  with  peti- 
tions, and  sometimes  with  brickbats,  but 
persistently  attempted  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  them  in  some  way. 

It  is  with  the  lobby  of  the  present  day  we 
have  to  do.  And  here  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  in  modern  legislation,  the  "  lobby  "  has 
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a  legitimate  and  honorable  function.  For 
instance,  a  man  wants  an  extension  of  his 
patent,  on  the  plea  that  it  took  all  the  time 
he  had,  and  all  his  money  to  bring  his  in- 
vention into  notice.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
entitled  to  it  ;  but  he  certainly  has  a  right 
to  make  his  case.  He  has  a  right  to  do  this 
by  himself,  or  any  one  he  chooses  to  employ. 
Everything  being  done  honorably,  and  no 
corrupt  means  used  to  control  legislation,  we 
cannot  see  but  what  this  function  is  just  as 
honorable  as  that  of  the  legislator.  The 
law-maker  has  a  different  task.  He  is  the 
master  of  his  own  time.  He  need  not  listen 
unless  he  chooses,  but  he  should  listen  as 
far  as  his  other  duties  give  him  opportunity. 
He  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  acts  for 
them.     It  is  his  duty,  with  all  the  lights  he 

'  can  get  before  him,  to  act,  if  he  can,  wisely 
and  conscientiously. 

Let  us  put  another  case.  Let  us  imagine 
a  committee  on  ways  and  means.  In  all 
probability,  several  of  them  do  not  know 
bromine  from  borax.  How  they  must  be 
puzzled  by  the  funny,  outlandish  names 
given  to  things  importable  and  taxable.  They 
are  in  agony  over  jutes  and  jute-butts.  The 
multitudinous  combinations  and  concoctions 
for  dyeing,  make  them  almost  wish  they 
had  died  before  they  came  on  the  committee. 
Before  them  comes  an  importer  or  manu- 

i  facturer.  He  may  or  may  not  have  his  at- 
torney with  him.     He  may  want  something 

'  that  is  proper,  or  something  that  is  improper. 
He  may  not  want  to  payall  honest  taxes  himself 

;  and  yet  want  to  see  that  his  business  rivals 
do;  that  there  shall  be  no  evasion  of  tax 
in  new  names.     He  can  give  the  committee 

i.  information  they  can  get  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  true,  he  may  attempt  to  mislead  them  ; 

i  that  is  their  business.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  drawers  of  the  committee-room 

i  resemble  a  miniature  apothecary  shop. 
Small  bottles  and  small  packages  startle  the 
astonished  vision,  and  shock  the  parliament- 
ary nose.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  sam- 
ples and  "  spirits  of  things,"  that  the  only 
thing  that  seems  to  be  lacking  is  the  "  Spirit 
of  God." 

After  all  it  is  the  ignorant,  and  not  the  ex- 
perienced  legislator,    who   is    afraid  of   the 
lobby.     The  former  knows  little  himself,  and 
25r 


is  afraid  to  trust  any  one  who  does.  Many 
persons  are  deeply  interested  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  and  of  legislatures.  The 
press  advises  and  abuses  them.  Constitu- 
ents insist  on  having  something  to  say. 
Parties  interested  in  legislation  wish  to  pre- 
sent a  case.  Above  all,  if  there  is  a  person 
who  has  a  just  cause  to  prosecute,  or  an  hon- 
orable interest  to  defend,  who  supposes  that 
he  can  stay  at  home  and  leave  some  philan- 
thropic Congressman  to  fish  up  his  case  from 
the  depths  of  his  own  unaided  consciousness, 
and  push  it  through  all  the  formulas  and 
obstacles  which  lie  between  the  presentation 
of  a  bill  and  final  legislation,  he  is  a  fearfully 
deluded  individual. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  lobby,  but 
there  is  an  illeo-itimate  one.  The  latter 
blackmails.  A  man  gomes  to  Washington 
with  a  good,  honest  case.  He  is  waited  on 
by  jackalls  who  insist  on  "  helping  "  him, 
or,  if  he  refuses,  who  fight  him.  In  the 
latter  case,  being  repulsed  by  the  claimant, 
they  rush  to  some  verdant  Congressman,  de- 
nounce the  affair  as  "a  swindle,"  backed 
by  a  "big  lobby."  The  virtuous  Congress- 
man, who  has  been  apprehensive  that  his 
virtue  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  rises 
in  his  place,  makes  a  speech  against  the 
measure  ;  probably  defeats  what  was  honest 
and  just,  and  falls  back  in  his  seat  with  an 
extreme  odor  of  sanctity  and  honesty,  hav- 
ing, probably,  been  the  dupe  of  the  worst 
lobby  jackalls  in  Washington. 

Now  it  is  time  there  was  an  end  of  all  this 
nonsense.  Every  case  has  a  right  to  be 
judged  by  its  merits.  No  man  ought  to  be 
denounced  because  some  other  man  has  done 
a  wrong  thing.  Congressmen  cannot  escape 
the  aroma  of  Pacific  Mail,  or  Credit  Mobiliers 
by  turning  up  their  nose  at  "  the  lobby." 
The  lobby  may  be  a  good  lobby  or  a  bad 
lobby.  It  may  be  dishonest,  and  it  may  be 
stupid.  It  may  seek  to  consume  more  time 
than  the  hard-working  public  servant  can 
give.  It  may  insist  in  dragging  cases  under 
the  consideration  of  Congress  which  have  no 
business  there,  although  meritorious  in  them- 
selves, but  still  the  lobby  is  one  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  since  no  parliamentary  body  is 
without  it,  treat  it  decently  and  see  that  it 
behaves  itself. 
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Nor  can  such  propositions  as  were  intro- 
duced last  winter,  to  make  the  business 
purely  professional,  and  limit  it  to  a  certain 
class  of  lawyers,  be  looked  on  with  favor. 
This  would  not  only  have  a  tendency  to 
throw  much  of  the  business  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  objectionable  class,  but  would  be 
an  interference  with  that  right   of  petition 


which  may  not  be  abridged.  The  dignity 
and  honor  of  Congress  will  never  be  main- 
tained by  holding  its  nose  aloof  from  other 
men's  sins.  We  question  if  its  investiga- 
tions are  worth  the  time  they  cost,  and  no 
one  will  think  any  more  of  a  member,  or  of 
the  house,  for  vapid  declamations  against  the 
lobby. 
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The  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Zachariah 
Chandler,  ex-United  States  Senator  from 
Michigan,  to  succeed  Mr.  Delano  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  re-animates  the  discussion 
which  has,  for  several  years,  attended  the 
various  mutations  in  that  Department.  Be- 
fore judging  of  the  fitness  of  the  new  incum- 
bent for  this  important  portfolio,  some  in- 
quiry may  appropriately  be  made,  as  to  the 
Department  itself,  and  the  nature  of  the 
functions  with  which  it  is  charged.  Pre- 
liminary thereto,  it  may  be  acknowledged 
that  ever  since  its  original  organization, 
under  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Ewing,  Sen.,  this  Department  has  been 
under  a  cloud,  and  subject  to  more  or  less 
severe  animadversion  and  criticism  by  Con- 
gress and  the  press.  Those  from  the  latter 
source,  have  increased  in  severity  of  late 
years,  not  because,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  Departmental  service  has  grown 
more  corrupt  or  feeble,  but  really  because 
the  press  has.  itself,  become  more  active  and 
influential.  A  natural  consequence  of  its 
newly  recognized  power,  is  an  inordinate 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  control 
thereof,  to  make  themselves  felt.  Critics,  as 
well  as  envy,  like  a  shining  mark. 

The  Interior  Department  has  been  open  to 
criticism,  apparently  because  the  Depart- 
ment itself  has,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  its  existence,  been  more  or  less,  tentative 
in  the  duties  and  powers  intrusted  to  it.  It 
has  grown  experimentally  from  comparative 
insignificance  into  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  administrative  affairs  of  this  Re- 
public. 

This  fact  can  be  readily  appreciated  by  a 
glance  at  the  -various  Bureaus,  which  are 
gathered  within  the  white  walls  of  the  Patent 


Office  building.  The  fact  that  the  Interior 
Department,  as  such,  has  never  had  a  dis 
tinct  habitation  and  local  abiding  place,  as 
have  the  Treasury,  State,  War,  Navy,  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  Executive  office,  is 
a  proof  of  the  peculiar  position  it  occupies. 
The  building  in  which  it  is  sheltered,  is 
always  considered  to  be  the  Patent  Office. 
Sometime,  it  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  that  important  bureau,  which  now 
almost  forms  a  department  within  a  de- 
partment, of  itself — the  Commissioner  being 
nominally  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  in  reality,  largely  independent 
of  his  control. 

The  Patent  Office  is,  then,  the  first  and 
most  important  of  the  several  bureaus, 
grouped  together  as  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Its  duties  are  widely  known,  and 
fairly  understood  by  the  general  public. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  General  Land 
Office,  the  Commissioner  of  which  has  super- 
vision of  our  vast  public  domain,  with  its 
multifarious  legal  questions  and  interests, 
complicated  at  every  turn,  by  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  Mexican  systems  which,  at  dif- 
ferent points ,  interfere  with  and  make  com- 
plex the  admirably  clear  and  simple  one, 
adopted  by  the  early  statesmen  of  the  Re- 
public. The  very  name  of  this  bureau  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  widely  its  duties  differ 
from  those  of  the  Patent  Office.  Then  comes 
the  Department's  skeleton — the  ghost  that 
rises  at  every  Secretary's  festive  board — that 
is — the  Indian  Bureau.  The  Commissioner 
is  charged  with  the  supervision,  nay,  the 
Government  of  about  375,000  Indians,  widely 
scattered  over  a  vast  area,  and  in  various 
stages  of  development — the  best  being  poor 
enough,  and  the  worst,  affording  a  degree  of 
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trouble  and  expense,  utterly  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  their  aboriginal  per- 
sons or  belongings.  We  have  inherited  and 
cherished  a  mixed  mode  of  dealing  with 
them,  which,  in  itself,  renders  anything  like 
a  straightforward  and  direct  mode  of  admin- 
istration, almost  an  impossibility.  The  rec- 
ognition of  a  quasi-sovereignty  as  existing 
within  the  smallest  band  that  maintains  its 
tribal  character,  has  been,  through  all  time, 
the  source  of  some  corruption  and  real  mal- 
administration. The  Commissioners  have, 
perforce,  seldom  been  men  of  wide  knowl- 
edge of  their  wards,  and  when  they  were,  the 
chances  have  been  against  their  being  un- 
corrupted  by  the  peculiar  influences,  that 
circumstances  and  opportunities,  and  not 
persons,  or  parties  merely,  have  generated. 

To  the  Indian  Office  proper  have,  within 
late  years,  been  added  a  three -fold  system  of 
inspection  :  1st,  By  the  Board  of  Indian 
Peace  Commissioners,  who  are  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  yet,  cannot  be  said  to  be  part  of 
it ;  2d,  The  Inspectors,  provided  for  by  Act  of 
Congress,  who,  while  they  are  officers  of  the 
Bureau,  are  largely  independent  thereof ; 
and  3d,  The  organized  church  and  mis- 
sionary influences,  which  have  been  formed 
exterior  to  the  Government,  and  yet  are 
allowed  to  powerfully  influence  the  whole 
administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

The  Commissionership  of  Pensions,  with  its 
wide-spread  duties — its  great  responsibilities, 
is  an  office  which  enters  into  the  necessities  of 
many  thousand  households,  needy  or  other- 
wise. The  wise  or  unwise  administration  of 
its  duties,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  its 
honesty,  affects  a  larger  circle  of  persons 
than  any  other  of  those  that  are  now  con- 
trolled by  Secretary  Chandler. 

ThenfollowtheCensusBureau,  that  of  Edu- 
cation, and  a  variety  of  offices  which  have 
been  added,  one  by  one,  a?  the  needs  of  the 
public  service  required.  The  Interior  De- 
partment is  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
roads, so  far  as  their  interests  and  those  of 
the  Government  are  united.  It  organizes 
and  supervises  the  various  geological  and 
other  surveys,  which,  under  Professor  Hay- 
den,  Major  Powell,  and  others,  have,  of 
late  years,  so  widely  extended  our  knowl- 


edge of  the  vast  Cordilleras  of  the  West.  It 
has  charge  of  a  number  of  institutions  and 
local  interests,  connected  with  the  District  of 
Columbia,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  police, 
the  Insane  and  Deaf-mute  Asylums,  the 
Columbia  Hospital,  &c  The  distribution  of 
public  documents,  as  well  as  their  publica- 
tion, after  authorization  by  Congress,  is 
largely  under  its  direction. 

Imperfect  and  feeble  as  is  this  outline  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  reader  can  readily  apprehend 
from  it,  how  difficult  and  diverse  are  the 
functions  appertaining  to  the  office.  What 
is  not  so  readily  understood  is,  however,  the 
fact  that  such  widely  extended  systems  and 
duties,  as  well  as  the  persons  charged  there- 
with being  scattered  over  so  large  an  area, 
and  obliged  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  acute 
persons,  anxious  to  make  for  their  own 
pockets,  as  large  a  profit  as  possible,  out  of 
the  Government,  and  its  necessary  transac- 
tions in  surveying  the  public  domain,  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  the  Indians,  paying  to  the 
pensioners  the  bounty  of  the  nation — must 
afford  wide  and  often-open  occasion  for  blun- 
dering, and  quite  often  too,  for  frauds,  not  to 
be  remedied,  perhaps,  until  exposures  have 
let  light  on  "  ways  that  are  dark." 

Allowing  a  large  margin  for  the  truth  of 
what  is  charged  in  late  years,  and  yet,  it 
cannot  be  asserted  with  assurance  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  as  liable  to  reproach  to-day,  or  at 
any  time  during  Grant's  occupation  of  the 
Executive  Office,  as  it  was  during  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  Democratic  misrule  and  robbery, 
when  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
plundered  the  Indian  trust  funds,  in  order  to 
advance  the  interest  of  a  firm  of  Government 
contractors,  who  had  been  politically  useful 
to  the  pro-slavery  propaganda,  by  theii  em- 
ployment and  use  of  Border  Ruffians  to  drive 
Free  State  settlers  out  of  Kansas. 

The  Republican  party  received  the  Interior 
Department, not  only  depleted  and  plundered, 
as  the  others  were,  but  crowded  full  with  en- 
emies, as  well  as  with  the  tolerably  well- 
cloaked  plundering  cabals  and  rings,  which 
everywhere  honeycombed  the  Indian  and 
Land-services.  It  received  it,  too,under  condi- 
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tious  which  practically  prohibited,  at  the 
time,  any  thorough  and  reforming  overhaul- 
ing. The  whole  strength  of  the  nation  was 
turned  to  saving  the  life  of  the  Republic.  It 
was,  therefore,  under  a  cloud  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  entered  his  first  Presidential  term. 
It  remained  in  that  condition,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  until  his  death,  when  all  the 
conditions  grew  worse.  At  the  same  time, 
the  work  of  the  Department  expanded  in 
every  direction.  The  Pension  Bureau  dis- 
bursed annually  before  the  Slave-holders' 
Rebellion  swelled  the  sum  total  to  so  sad  an 
aggregate,  less  than  eleven  hundred  thous- 
and dollars.  In  1834,  it  had  increased  to 
over  four-and-a-half  millions,  and  in  1866,  it 
was  over  thirteen-and-a-quarter  millions.  In 
1870,  it  was  nearly  twenty-eight  millions, 
and  at  the  present  date,  it  has  swelled  to 
about  thirty-one  million  dollars.  The  ma- 
chinery used  for  disbursing  one,  has  been 
expanded  to  handle  an  additional  thirty  mil- 
lions. Agents  had  to  be  created  ;  experts  to 
be  trained ;  new  modes  of  book-keeping 
adopted  ;  a  whole  detective  system  to  be  de- 
vised ;  clerks  to  be  made  competent ;  in  fact, 
a  series  of  experiments  have  had  to  be  in- 
augurated— some  of  which  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  fail  to  be  extravagant,  while 
it  was  impossible  that  every  one  of  the  many 
persons  employed  should  prove  competent, 
or  even  honest.  But,  careful  investigation 
will  establish  the  fact  that  this  bureau  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  both  honestly  and  eco- 
nomically managed, even  when  compared  with 
the  general  conduct  of  large,  private  corpora- 
tions, whose  business  may  be,  Or  has  been, 
more  or  less,  tentative  in  details. 

Take  the  Land  Office,  as  another  example. 
Under  the  sagacious  administration  of  the 
Land  Commissioner,  appointed  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln— an  officer  who  declined  a  Cabinet  port- 
folio and  resigned  the  office  he  was  then 
holding,  rather  than  sustain  Mr.  Johnson's 
policy  ;  under  his  administration  the  Land 
Office  possessed  a  large  surplus,  by  means  of 
which  the  Department  was  enabled  to  com- 
plete the  publication  of  the  eighth  census. 
The  Land  Office  passed  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  one,  now  deceased,  who,  though  able 
as  a  Chief  Clerk,  and  remarkable  as  a  stu- 


dent, was  practically  incompetent  as  a  re- 
sponsible administrator.  The  business  of 
this  Office  will  be  found  to  have  grown 
greatly  from  1864,  on  to  the  present  date. 
The  land-grant  policy,  as  well  as  the  demand 
for  surveys  in  the  west,  owing  to  the  large 
increase  of  population  there,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  development  of  the  railroad 
system,  stands  sponsor  for  this  increase. 
Though  very  much  of  the  work  thrown  on 
the  Bureau  was  new  in  character,  and  has 
been  rapidly  affected  at  times  by  changes  in 
the  laws  relating  thereto,  the  General  Land 
Office  has  performed  its  many  and  important 
duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  the  Indian  Bureau  on  which  public 
attention  has  been  most  fully  directed.  That 
all  its  dark  places  should  be  made  visible,  is 
quite  reasonable,  when  one  remembers  how 
the  lenses  of  the  press  have  been  concen- 
trating attention  thereon.  At  the  time  the 
Republican  party  assumed  control  of  the 
Government,  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  American  people  knew 
anything  about  Indian  affairs.  If  any 
desire  to  convince  themselves  of  that  fact, 
let  them  turn  over  the  files  of  the  leading 
New  York  dailies,  from  1850  to  1860,  and 
then  compare  the  same  papers  and  the  in- 
formation they  contain  on  this  subject,  say 
from  1865  to  1875.  Rapid  intercommunica- 
tion is  as  the  sunlight  ;  noisome  places  are 
exposed  in  its  gairish  light.  As  a  rule,  these 
things  were  no  more  known  to  the  Gtovern- 
ment  than  to  the  public,  in  the  past.  There 
were  officials  who  knew  and  thrived  on  their 
knowledge,  without  doubt,  but  if  their  su. 
periors  suspected  the  illegitimate  character  of 
their  gains,  a  larger  subscription  than  usual 
to  the  next  Democratic  election  fund,  was  a 
sufficient  reply.  In  those  days,  contractors 
were  regularly  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  next  contract  was 
expected  to  cover  the  amount,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  so.  The  loss  of  eighty  thousand 
lives  in  the  suppression  of  Indian  wars,  be- 
fore 1860,  and  the  expenditure  of  many  score 
million  dollars,  will  be  seldom  found  subject 
of  journalistic  criticism  in  the  "  good  old  " 
ante  helium  days.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Rebellion  (or  after  its  first  year  closedj,  the 
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Government  was  compelled  to  keep  on  the 
Western  frontier,  from  the  Indian  Territory 
to  the  British  line,  a  force  so  large  that  it 
outnumbered  the  old  regular  army.  All  sorts 
of  expenditures  were  created  by  new  condi- 
tions, so  arising.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  corruption  of  the 
Interior  Department  was  known  and  fla- 
grant. 

Since  President  Grant  has  been  in  office,  the 
Indian  service  has  cost  more,  it  is  time,  hut 
much  more  has  also  been  accomplished.  One 
source  of  constant  trouble  has  been  entirely 
removed.  In  1868,  the  area  from  the  97th 
to  the  113th  degrees  west  longitude,  and  lying 
between  the  37th  and  43d  parallels  of  latitude; 
embracing  Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
the  Territories  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 
Utah,  was  open,  and  subject  to  constant  In- 
dian forays,  incursions  and  wars,  with  all  the 
horrors  that  attend  them  among  a  thinly 
populated  and  comparatively  defenceless  bor- 
der population.  The  Northern  Sioux,  the 
Southern  Comanche,  the  warlike  Cheyenne* 
and  the  treacherous  Kiowa,  Apache,  and  Ute, 
made  these  regions  their  hunting  grounds  — 
laying  lordly  claims  to  ownership  and  con- 
trol. There  were  at  least  30,000  of  these 
nomads.  Where  are  they  now  ?  The  region 
referred  to  has  been  cleared  of  their  pres- 
ence. It  has  cost  less,  too,  of  either  money, 
blood,  or  injustice,  than  any  similar  opera- 
tion in  the  history  of  our  Indian  relations. 
These  tribes  have  been  concentrated  to  the 
North  and  South  —  leaving  the  axial  line 
of  Continental  developement  open  to  the  free 
movement  of  the  American  people.  They 
have  not  only  been  concentrated,  but  so  loca- 
ted as  to  be  permanently  brought  under  con- 
trol. They  are  also  in  the  line  of  certain,  if 
slow,  progress  —  tribal  and  personal.  The 
policy  nnder  which  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, has  been  in  a  large  degree  experi- 
mental. There  have  been  mistakes,  errors, 
or  worse,  without  doubt ;  but,  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  the  problem,  when  first 
cast — the  nature  of  the  obstacles  encountered, 
and  the  results  achieved,  that  there  has  been 
so  little  of  blundering  or  mal-administration, 
is  a  genuine  subject  of  congratulation.  The 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  President  has  not 
confined  its  beneficial  operations  to  the  area 


indicated.  The  turbulent  Dacotah  Nation  of 
the  Northwest,  and  the  murderous  Apaches 
of  the  extreme  Southwest,  have  alike  been 
brought  under  tolerable  control,  and  are  now 
being  so  environed  and  hedged  in  as  to  make 
serious  outbreaks  in  the  future  an  impossi 
bility.  In  fact,  the  President's  policy  is 
solving  the  Indian  problem.  The  interest 
aroused  in  the  experiment  has  placed  the 
whole  matter  as  in  a  calcium  light  before  the 
country.  Hence  the  severe,  and  often  slan- 
derous, criticism  which  has  attended  every 
step.  The  ' 'independent  press  "  often  seems 
to  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  create  a 
sensation,  make  a  point,  no  matter  whether 
just  or  not,  and  exalt  their  own  horn,  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  public  functions  in  the 
land. 

Now,  what  may  be  fairly  and  properly  said 
of  the  new  incumbent  of  the  Interior  Secre- 
taryship ?  No  just  critic,  knowing  the  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  in  the  Department  itself, 
will  deny  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chandler 
is  one  of  the  best  made  by  the  President.  The 
Secretary  has  a  wide  experience,  fully  be- 
fitting him  for  the  duties  to  which  he  is  called. 
Not  even  his  most  virulent  critics  deny  to 
him  the  possession  of  unblemished  personal 
and  public  integrity;  nor  that  of  great  energy, 
capacity  for  labor,  clear-sighted  sagacity,  and 
a  wide  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  in  just  the  relations  which  make 
a  practical  man  best  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  this  Government,  political  and 
administrative,  that  which  is  experimental 
in  character,  or  bureaucratic  and  settled  in 
method.  A  merchant  on  the  Northwest  fron- 
tier, with  extensive  knowledge  of  Indian  and 
Land  Office  affairs  ;  a  successful  political  or- 
ganizer,  lifting  up  and  leading  the  banner  of 
a  new  and  regenerative  party  :  administering 
with  credit  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city  of 
his  home;  going  each  year,  for  twenty  years 
and  more,  face  to  face  with  the  people  of  his 
own  and  other  States  to  plead  for  the  ideas  of 
j  Liberty  and  the  principles  and  policy  of  Na- 
tional Unity  :  standing  for  eighteen  years  a 
prominent  member  of  the  United  State*  Sen- 
ate, one  whom  Charles  Sumner  character- 
ized, not  more  than  five  years  since,  as  among 
the  "most  useful,  intelligent  and  patriotic  " 
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of  his  Senatorial  colleagues,  the  only  objec- 
tion that  is  really  urged  against  him  is,  that 
after  a  long  life  of  services  and  earnest  fighting 
against  the  gravest  of  national  and  political 
evils,  is  one  that  shows  the  character  of  the 
objectors — their  own  want  of  faith  or  political 
sincerity.  Mr.  Chandler  is  a  sincere  and 
earnest  Republican,  a  strong  and  faithful 
partizan.  No  one  will  deny  this  impeachment, 
soft  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  be  regarded.  But 
no  one  can  with  truthful  assurance  assert 
that  this  partizanship  has  not  been  of  a  large 
and  liberal  type,  aimed  and  directed  to  pro- 
mote patriotic  interests;  nor  do  these  critics 
pretend  for  a  moment  to  believe  it  will  be  used 
in  any  other  way,  while  his  new  duties  are 
being  performed.  It  may,  then,  be  fairly  con- 
sidered that  Secretary  Chandler  will  be  found 
to  be  pre-eminently  "the  right  man  in  the 
right  place." 

Right  here,  in  closing  this  hasty  review  of 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  difficulties 
which  surround  its  administration,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  various  stories  put  forward 
by  the  sensation-mongers  of  the  ''leading 
dailies, "  stationed  at  the  National  Capital,  are 
wholly  without  foundation  in  fact. 

Among  the  reports  most  persistently  re- 
peated is  that  as  to  the  Secretaryship  having 
been  refused  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  be- 
fore being  offered  to  and  accepted  by  the  for- 
mer Senator  for  Michigan.  This,  it  can  be 
truthfully  stated,  has  no  other  foundation  in 
fact  than  that  the  appointment  was  offered  by 
the  President  to  one  other  gentleman,  known  to 
the  country  as  a  friend  of  General  Grant,  and 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Illinois,  who  has  al- 
ready been  honored  by  an  important  diplo- 
matic position.  Mr.  C.  is  the  only  other  person 
to  whom  the  vacant  portfolio  was  tendered. 

Then,  as  to  the  ill-will  felt  by  members  of 
the  Cabinet  toward  their  new  colleague,  a 
little  exercise  of  common  sense  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  untenable  character  of  the  rumor. 
But  it  can  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  on  the  contrary,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Chandler  is  more  than  satisfac- 
tory to  every  member  of  the  Cabinet.  His 
ability  and  fitness  is  fully  recognized  ;  his 
long  service  and  high  integrity  make  him  the 
peer  of  the  proudest  of  those  who  sit  at  that 


Council  Board.  So,  too,  with  all  the  stories 
that  prevail  about  changes  in  the  department 
itself,  the  removal  of  General  Cowan,  for  in- 
stance, all  of  them  are  mere  falsehoods,  blown 
upon  the  idle  winds  by  idle  journalists,  who, 
in  the  lack  of  real  news,  illustrate  the  mis- 
chief that  "Satan  finds  for  idle  hands  (and 
pens)  to  do." 

The  country  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Chandler's  administration  of  his  important 
duties,  though  his  work  therein  will  not  be 
without  a  continuation  of  the  annoyances  to 
which  his  short  acceptation  of  the  Secretary- 
ship has  already  been  subjected. 

A  recent  Berlin  letter  says  : 

' '  The  internal  reforms  of  Prussia  was 
Stein's  great  achievement.  In  reading  the 
royal  orders  which  gave  effect  to  his  plans, 
in  reflecting  on  the  mind  which  could  em- 
brace so  many  subjects,  in  comparing  the 
Prussia  of  to-day  with  the  Prussia  of  the 
last  century,  one  is  almost  appalled.  With 
the  single  exception  of  representative  par- 
liaments— which  were  indeed  in  his  plan — 
there  is  almost  nothing  distinguishing  mod- 
ern from  medieval  Prussia  which  does  not 
owe  itself  to  Stein.  He  elevated  the  middle 
classes  to  political  rights.  He  made  citizens  out 
of  the  peasant  serfs.  He  established  general  rules 
regarding  property,  which  were  the  same  for  peas- 
ant, artisan,  and  noble.  He  introduced  a  com- 
plete and  liberal  system  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment. He  reformed  the  administration 
of  the  provinces  and  counties.  He  proclaimed 
the  right  of  every  man  to  learn  and  follow  any 
trade  he  pleased.  He  emancipated  the  Jews, 
and  obtained  for  them  the  doubtful  privilege 
of  military  service.  He  reorganized  the  po- 
litical machinery  of  the  Government,  defined 
more  clearly  the  functions  of  each  Minister, 
and  the  duties  of  subordinate  bureaus.  He 
likewise  restored  order  to  the  confused  finan- 
ces of  the  kingdom.  While  doing  all  this, 
he  was  organizing  leagues  among  the  officers 
and  nobles,  which  were  intended  to  prepare 
Prussia  for  a  renewal  of  the  efforts  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  French  master." 

As  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  has  urged  upon  . 
friends  of  the  ' '  Lost  Cause  ' '  the  example  of 
Prussia,  in  resisting  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
in  reorganizing  the  kingdom  and  people 
thereof,  after  that  warrior  had  almost  de- 
stroyed both,  as  one  worthy  to  be  followed 
by  the  South,  it  is  an  act  of  benevolence  to 
point  out  what  it  is  the  ex-Confederate  Gen- 
eral desires  his  friends  to  follow  and  imitate. 
Von  Stein  was  the  first  organizing  statesman 
of  the  new  Prussia.  We  fail  to  find  any 
evidence,  however,  that  Wade  Hampton  or 
any  of  his  friends  propose  to  repeat  the  illus- 
trious example  above  outlined. 
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A  famous  English,  economist  wrote — that 
whoever  owned  the  land  of  a  State,  con- 
trolled its  political  affairs.  Great  Britain,  and 
the  former  slave  States  of  this  Union,  are  in 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  declaration.  An 
examination  of  the  condition  prevailing  be- 
fore the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  will 
show,  within  the  States  that,  in  1861,  at- 
tempted rebellion,  and  were  not  defeated 
until  1865,  as  marked  a  tendency,  area  and 
conditions  being  considered,  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  land  by  a  limited  class  of  persons, 
as  has,  for  more  than  a  century,  been  the 
especial  bane  of  Great  Britain.  Slavery 
grew  apparently  stronger  with  every  year's 
increase  of  this  monopoly.  The  United 
States  census  for  several  decades  before  the 
civil  war,  will  show,  also,  that  slavery  grew, 
relatively,  weaker  in  the  States,  or  portions 
of  States  where  there  was  exhibited  a 
marked  tendency  to  the  subdivision  of  the 
land.  In  several  States,  some  interesting 
facts  may  be  gleaned.  Take  South  Carolina, 
for  example,  and  it  could  be  established  that 
the  non-slaveholding  whites,  or  those  who 
owned  but  very  few  slaves,  had  gradually 
been  pressed  back  from  the  fertile  middle 
belt  of  counties  in  that  State,  into  the  more 
mountainous  and  sterile  portions.  The  men 
who  fought  under  Marion  and  Sumpter  came 
of  this  stock,  while  the  wealthier  planters  and 
larger  slave-owners  living  nearer  the  coast, 
were  neutral  or  Tory,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Not,  of  course,  entirely  so,  for  there 
were  men  of  heroic  mould  among  them.  But 
the  descendants  of  those  who  made  up  the 
rank„  and  file  of  the  South  Carolinian  pa- 
triot force,  are  to  be  chiefly  found  among 
the  "  poor  whites,"  as  they  have  long  been 
contemptuously  called.  In  Georgia,  similar 
conditions  prevailed,  and  all  through  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  in  that 
named  State,  and  in  Alabama,  too,  may  be 
found  the  evidence,  as  you  ride  over  the 
larger  plantations,  of  earlier  settlement  and 
smaller  farms. 

No  well-informed  reader  or  observer  will, 
at  this  period  of  the  world's  progress,  deny 
for   a  moment,   that  the   most    prosperous 


countries  are  those  in  which  the  soil  is  se- 
cured by,  and  divided  among,  the  largest 
number  of  persons.  The  vast  recuperative 
powers  of  France  are,  in  great  part,  due  to 
the  one  magnificent  result  of  her  great  revo- 
lution, which,  sweeping  away  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, left  her  a  nation  of  freeholders — a  State 
founded  on  the  most  conservative  elements 
to  be  found  in  human  civilization — a  free 
people  living  in  free  homesteads.  Pauper- 
ism is  a  trivial  evil  in  France,  as  compared 
with  the  growing  curse  under  which  Great 
Britain  labors.  The  land  monopoly  and  con- 
tinued absorption  existing  there,  is  a  fruitful 
source  and  principal  cause  of  the  necessities 
which  make  the  poor  rates  so  grievous  a 
burden.  Nearly  sixty  million  dollars  an- 
nually, is  what  the  British  people  pay  for 
the  support  of  their  paupers.  Germany  has 
grown  strong  with  every  year's  growth  of 
the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship,  in- 
augurated in  Prussia  by  Baron  Stein  and 
Count  von  Hardenburg,  after  the  First  Na- 
poleon proved  to  the  German  statesmen,  as 
he  did  to  others,  that  the  iniquities  of  the 
feudal  system  could  not  sustain  great  States. 
Italy  is  growing  stronger.  She  has  been 
able  to  maintain  her  aspirations  for  national 
unity,  largely  because  of  the  material 
strength  found  in  the  fact  that  she  possessed 
ten  million  peasant-farmers  and  land-owners. 
The  troubles  of  European  Turkey  are,  in  the 
main,  the  result  of  land  monopoly.  When  the 
Osmanlis  broke  up  the  Greek  Empire  and 
the  Dacian  Kingdom,  they  found  themselves 
a  war-like  minority,  obliged  to  make  terms 
with  the  Slave  and  Rumelian  possessors  of 
the  land.  The  process  was  sharp  and  direct. 
The  land-owners  became  Moslems,  and  the 
feudal  system  was  strengthened,  contrary  to 
the  traditionary  ideas  of  the  Turks,  who  are 
themselves  a  branch  of  a  stock  that  main- 
tain, more  or  less  distinctly,  the  common 
ownership  of  the  soil.  Where  the  Slave 
Moslems  are  not  found,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment controls  the  land-renting,  or  selling  the 
use,  under  liberal  conditions.  All  the  lead- 
ing disturbances  in  Turkey,  of  late  years, 
grow  out  of  the  practical  serfdom  of  the  land- 
less "Raqahs,"  or  Christian  peasants.  Russia 
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is  an  example  of  how  a  vast  change  in  con- 
ditions can  be  effected  without  great  social 
disorders.  The  emancipation  of  twenty  mil- 
lion of  serfs  in  that  empire  has  been  effected 
with  less  disorder  and  cost  than  did  the  abo- 
lition of  our  system  of  slavery.  This  result 
is  largely  due  to  the  underlying  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasant.  He  was  adscripta  gleba 
— or,  as  they  themselves  expressed  it — "we 
belong  to  the  proprietor,  but  the  land  belongs 
to  us."  The  common  ownership  of  the  land 
in  the  village  commune  is  the  one  great  and 
radical  distinction  between  the  Russian  slave 
and  that  of  the  working  masses  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  civilized  world.  The  Imperial 
Government,  as  a  matter  of  State  policy,  has 
been,  for  ten  years  past,  actively  engaged  in 
establishing  the  same  system  in  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Russia,  thus  separating  the 
peasantry  from  the  upper  classes,  and  there- 
by making  a  wide  breach  in  the  anti-Russian 
sentiments  of  that  people.  The  condition  of 
British  India  has  been  largely  affected  by 
past  efforts,  made  in  ignorance,  on  the  part  of 
Anglo-Indian  officials,  to  break  up  the  system 
of  village  or  common  ownership  of  the  land. 
Since  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  however,  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  native  and  race  insti- 
tutions and  ideas,  and  the  British  rulers  of 
the  hundred  million  of  people  who  inhabit 
the  Hindoo  peninsular,  have  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  preserve  the  village  communes 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  higher  caste  na- 
tives, land-owners  and  usurers.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  many  century-crowned  stability 
of  Japan  and  China,  is  due  in  large  degree 
to  their  land  systems. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  these  facts, 
simply  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  free  labor 
and  its  concomitant  advantages,  where  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  is  easily  aecessible  to 
those  who  must  work  on  it.  The  old  South- 
ern idea  was  the  reverse  of  this.  There  are 
not  wanting  those  who  still  hope  and  strug- 
gle for  the  maintainance  of  a  baronial  or 
land-owning  class.  But  the  forces  of  free 
labor  are  at  work,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  land- owning  minority.  The 
United  States  census  of  1870  establishes  this 
quite  conclusively.  The  following  table  is 
in  illustration  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  five  years  or  so,  following  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies  : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  census  of  1370 
shows  one  subdivision  which  is  not  found  in 
that  of  1860.  This  is  that  of  farms  under 
three  acres — without  doubt,  market  gardens, 
in  the  main  located  near  the  seaports  and 
large  towns  of  the  South,  and  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  It  will  also 
be  observed  that  the  largest  increase  of  farms 
is  in  the  smaller  divisions,  there  being  a  total 
of  114,574,  under  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
against  the  92,416  additional  farms,  between 
twenty  and  fifty  acres  in  extent.  Again, 
there  is  a  total  increase  of  206,990  farms, 
under  fifty  acres  each,  against  an  increase  of 
but  14,532,  of  those  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  acres  each.  And  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  all 
the  additional  farms,  between  forty  and  one 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  are  obtained  from 
the  Public  Lands  of  the  South,  through  the 
settlements  made  under  the  amended  home- 
stead act  of  1866.  The  smaller  farms  are 
generally  owned  by  the  freed  people.        s 

It  will  also  be  observed  that,  while  there  is 
a  large  increase  in  farms  under  one  hundred 
acres  in  extent,  by  the  census  of  1870,  there 
is  as  marked  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
larger  farms.  The  following  summary  will 
establish  this  : 


SMALL  FARMS. 


Under  three  acres 

From  3  and  under  50  acres 
From  50  and  under  100 


Total  No.  Farms. 


1860 


1870 


2,190 
209,566  416,556 
123,883    143,415 


333,449    562,161 


Increase   in   1870   of  farms   under 

100  acres 228,712 


LARGE  FARMS. 

Total  number  of 
farms. 

1860. 

1870. 

100  and  under  500  acres... 
500  and  under  1,000  acres 

147,925 
10,344 

119,636 
10,243 

167,269 

129,870 

Decrease  of  large  farms  in  1870 37,399 

The  annexed  table  still  further  illustrates 
the  changes  in  this  direction,  giving,  as  it 
does,  the  number  of  farms  between  three 
and  fifty  acres  : 
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The  foregoing  will  bear  further  examina- 
tion. It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  small- 
est division  the  largest  increase  is  to  be 
found  in  those  States  where  the  freed  people 
are  most  numerous,  as  in  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina.  Ar- 
kansas also  shows  a  large  increase,  princi- 
pally along  the  Mississippi,  in  the  southeast 
counties  of  the  State.  The  States  named 
show  a  total  increase  of  farms,  less  than  ten 
acres  in  extent,  of  38,579  in  number.  The 
next  division,  of  from  10  to  under  20  acres, 
show,  in  the  same  States,  excepting  Arkansas, 
a  total  in  such  farms,  to  the  number  of 
30,081.  Herein,  the  States  with  the  largest 
white  population  have  a  majority,  Texas, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  alone  having 
29,558.  In  the  last  and  largest  division  (up 
to  fifty  acres)  the  States  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  show  a  total 
of  53.077  such  farms. 

Taking  the  total  increase,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  five  States  in  which  the  col- 
ored people  are  in  excess  of  the  whites,  show 
an  increase  in  such  farms  to  the  number  of 
87,254,  or  over  two-fifths  of  the  total.  Taking 
population  into  consideration,  and  the  result 
is  far  more  favorable.  The  following  sum- 
mary will  show  this  : 


Ex-Rebel  States  hav- 
ing an  excess  of 
whites 

Do.  of  colored  


No.  of 
Farms  from 
3  to  50  acres. 


119,739 

87.254 


Total  Pop. 


6,039,103 
3,455,253 


The  foregoing  figures  will  give  one  of  the 
small  farms  indicated  to  each  thirty-nine  and 
one-half  persons,  in  the  States  containing  a 
minority  of  the  white  population,  while  in 
the  other  six  States  the  proportion  is  as  one 
farm  to  about  each  fifty  and  two-fifths  per- 
sons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease  ex- 
hibited by  the  census  of  1870,  in  the  farm 
area  of  these  States,  as  compared  with  the 
census  of  I860.  A  similar  decrease  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  cereal  productions.  Cotton, 
however,  had  not  decreased.  The  total  farm 
area  was— in  1860,  198,976,446  acres;  in 
1870,  166,491,233  acres,  a  decrease  in  area 
of  32,185,213  acres. 


Examination,  however,  will  show  an  area  of 
improved  land  as  large  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  area,  within  the  farm  boundaries,  at  the 
census  of  1870,  as  was  the  case  in  1860. 
At  the  latter  date  the  area  under  cultivation 
was  not  quite  three  and  one-third  acres  to 
the  total  farm  area.  In  1870  it  maintained 
the  same  relative  ratio.  This  proportionate 
equality  of  cultivation  is  due,  doubtless,  to 
the  remarkable  increase  of  small  farms,  which 
these  tables  show  to  have  taken  place. 

The  results  thus  exhibited  were  a  conse- 
quence of  but  five  or  six  years  of  free  labor, 
under  conditions  not  at  all  advantageous. 
The  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
last  general  census  was  taken,  have  not  been 
retroactive  in  this  direction,  in  spite  of  the 
period  of  business  disasters  which  have 
been  a  part  of  them.  The  reports  of  various 
boards  of  trade,  &c,  at  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston, Mobile,  Savannah,  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk,  all 
speak  of  the  remarkable  increase  of  small 
' '  truck  farms,  "and  the  growth  of  a  new  busi- 
ness to  large  dimensions,  in  the  shipment  to 
Northern  markets  of  early  vegetables  and 
small  fruits.  The  Southern  papers  teem 
with  paragraphs,  showing  that  the  colored 
people  are  eager  to  become  land-owners,  and 
that  in  a  large  degree  their  laudable  ambi- 
tion is  being  realized.  A  partial  exhibit 
for  1874-5,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  shows, 
in  48  of  the  more  populous  counties  out  of 
the  138  in  that  State,  that  the  changes  indi- 
cated as  sure  to  result  from  free  labor,  are 
becoming  rapidly  manifest.  The  following 
summary  is  interesting : 

Acres  in  corn,  659,996;  wheat,  125,537  ; 
clover,  2,370  ;  cotton,  549,396  ;  tobacco,  542  ; 
gardens,  5,124:  total,  1,342,965  acres. 

These  figures  are  from  data  collected  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
sbow,  it  is  stated,  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  land  under  cultivation,  especially  for 
cereals.  The  number  of  hired  hands  is 
stated  at  12,926,  evidently  showing  that 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  white  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  land-owning  class, 
who  work  on  the  soil — a  habit  heretofore 
considered  unbecoming  them.  The  number 
of  acres  of  rented  land  is  given  at  21,110, 
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and  of  the  hands  working  on  shares,  19,024 
— making  a  total  working  force  of  wage  and 
share  laborers,  in  the  counties  embraced,  of 
31,950.        ' 

At  this  point,  the  following  figures,  from 
the  census  of  1870,  are  of  value.  In  the 
census  of  1860,  or  those  preceding,  no  figures 
are  given  as  to  wages  paid  for  farm  labor  ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  total 
for  1860,  in  the  first  division,  did  not  exceed 
in  the  States  under  consideration,  one-fifth 
of  the  amount  reported  for  1870,  or  about 
$19,200,675,  as  much  the  largest  portion  of 
all  agricultural  labor  was  performed  by 
slaves.  The  ninety-six  millions,  stated  to 
have  been,  in  1870,  in  the  ex-rebel  States, 
will  not  cover,  by  any  means,  the  total 
amount,  as  it  does  not  include  the  amount 
earned  by  the  laborers  working  on  shares, 
who  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  Southern 
farm  labor. 

RECONSTRUCTED  STATES. 

Total  amount  of  farm 

wages  paid  during  1870, 

including  board. 

Alabama $11,851,870 

Arkansas  4,061,952 

Florida 1,537,060 

Georgia 19,787,086 

Louisiana 11,0-12,789 

Mississippi 10,326,794 

North  Carolina 8,342,856 

South  Carolina 7,404,297 

Tennessee 7,118,003 

Texas 4,777,638 

Virginia 9,753,041 

$96,003,386 

BORDER  STATES. 

Total  amount  of  wages 
paid  during.  1870, 
including  board. 

Delaware $1,696,571 

Maryland 8,560,367 

West  Virginia 1,903,788 

Kentucky 10,709,382 

Missouri   8,797,487 

$31,667,595 
Now,  accepting  the  sums  above  named, 
ind  what  do  they  prove,  in  conjunction  with 
he  large  increase  of  land  ownership  ?  Be- 
rond  question,  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
ill  obstacles,  the  new  order  of  society  is 
vinrring  its  reforming  and  regenerating  place. 
Wendell  Phillips  once  used  a  re- 
markable illustration,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 


blem of  the  South.  It  has  been  alluded  to 
before,  but  will  bear  restatement.  The 
Southern  problem,  he  said,  in  substance,  was 
like  that  the  New  England  town-meeting 
proposed  to  accomplish.  A  new  jail  was 
needed,  and  the  town-meeting,  therefore,  re- 
solved : 

1st,  That  we  will  build  a  new  jail. 

2d,  That  we  will  use  the  old  jail  while 
building  the  new. 

3d,  That  we  will  build  the  new  jail  on  the 
old  site. 

4th,  That  we  will  use  the  materials  of  the 
old  jail  in  the  construction  of  the  new  one. 

Exactly  this,  is  what  the  nation,  under 
Republican  Government,  has  been  compelled 
to  attempt,  in  the  former  slave  States.  A 
new  temple  is  being  constructed.  The  old 
one  must  still  be,  in  large  part,  used.  The  old 
materials  form  a  most  important  part  of  those 
necessary  for  the  greater  edifice,  whose  walls 
rise  very  slowly,  but  whose  foundations  are 
being,  it  is  shown,  surely  and  securely  laid, 
and  imbedded  on  the  granite  itself.  The 
new  materials  are  there,  visible  to  all  men. 
Hardly  used,  it  is  true,  but  becoming  more 
shapely  and  comely,  year  by  year.  The 
stone  rejected  by  the  original  builders,  is  to 
be  the  corner  and  crowning-stone  of  the 
nobler  structure.  Let  the  work  press  for- 
ward, as  it  surely  will,  until  in  all  fair  and 
stately  beauty,  the  Free  South  stands  before 
us,  symetrical,  noble  and  massive — a  fit 
abode  for  a  free  people,  redeemed,  regene- 
rated, disenthralled. 

The  private  or  trustee  savings  banks  of 
Great  Britain  report  annually  to  the  Govern- 
ment. At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Nov. 
20,  1874,  there  were  474  of  these  banks,  be- 
ing seven  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  of  open  accounts  was  1,463,560, 
and  the  amount  due  depositors  was  £41,-167,- 
171,  or  about  $207,335,855.  The  increase  in 
accounts  was  18,071,  and  in  deposits,  £941,- 
320,  or  about  $4,706,600.  The  average  de- 
posit was  about  six  dollars,  and  the  number 
of  receipts,  1,835,763.  The  number  of  with- 
drawal  payments  was  983,608,  the  payments 
averaging  $42  each.  The  trustee  savings 
banks  do  not  show  any  decrease  in  the  total 
deposited,  though  the  Government  or  Post- 
Office  banks,  have  increased  their  receipts 
from  $25,000,000,  in  1864,  to  $115,000,000,  in 
1874. 
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Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  ex- 
Lieutenant- General  in  the  defunct  Confed- 
erate army,  is  a  gentleman  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  natural  ability  and  force  of  charac- 
ter ;  a  man  of  culture,  too,  and  a  citizen  of 
whom  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  lights,  he  desires  the  well-doing 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  He  is, 
however,  an  admirable  illustration  of  what 
is  not  so  admirable  in  itself — the  man  whose 
prejudices  make  him  fatuous  ;  whose  useful- 
»  ness  is  destroyed  by  illusions,  and  whose 
civic  outlook  is  controlled  by  what  has  been, 
not  animated  and  aroused  by  what  is  to  be 
done,  or  ought  to,  or  may  be  achieved.  He  is 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  "  Southern 
Historical  Society, ' '  and  pleads  for  the  "  Lost 
Cause  "  with  the  robust  vigor  of  a  soldier 
passionately  attached  to  what  he  defended. 
The  men  who  "marched  to  the  music  of 
the  Union  ' '  are  not  inclined  to  decry  or  de- 
ride this  spirit;  the  people  who  sustained  in 
the  field  and  worked  and  suffered  to  help  on 
the  final  victory ,  will  not  throw  stones  at 
the  manly  Confederate  who  pleads  for  the 
dignity  of  his  sacrifices.  But  all  of  us,  as 
citizens,  have  another  duty  to  perform,  That 
duty  is  to  see  that  the  great  issues  which 
animated  the  armed  strife  are  not  lost  to 
view,  either  by  the  corroding  indifference  of 
prosperity,  or  the  sentimental  halo  which 
Time  throws  around  great  deeds  of  courage, 
the  clash  of  arms,  the  shock  of  contending 
armies. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  organized  in- 
justice made  a  "  Lost  Cause"  for  Southern 
eloquence  to  "  spoon"  over.  Without  sla- 
very, and  the  organized  attempt  to  nation- 
alize it,  the  doctrine  of  "  State  Sovereignty" 
and  its  correlative  one  of  "  secession,"  would 
never  have  obtained  the  dignity  even  of  ani- 
mating the  councils  of  a  respectable  party. 
It  is  so  obviously  the  doctrine  of  provincial- 
ism and  sectional  pride  and  narrowness  that, 
though  in  our  federated  form  of  government, 
it  must  have  been  a  question  of  speculative 
politics,  the  necessities  arising  out  of  our  de- 
liberate tendency  to  continental  unification, 
(not  consolidation),  would  have  forever  ex- 


cluded it  from  the  domain  of  practical  affairs. 
Slavery  alone,  by  its  control  of  fifteen  States, 
its  nionopoty  of  valuable  staples,  and  its 
wealth-making  quality,  lent  to  these  doc- 
trines a  force  not  otherwise  available. 

The  leaders  of  the  "  Lost  Cause,"  cannot 
avoid  the  infamy  attaching  to  their  endeav- 
ors to  create  a  vast  confederacy,  the  corner 
stone  of  which  was  to  be  African  Slavery. 
They  would  be  very  willing  to  draw  the  veil 
on  that  fact,  and  confine  the  discussion  to 
the  differing  theories  of  sovereignty  and 
government,  which  is,  as  then,  and  is  now, 
assumed  to  be  justification  for  all  that  was 
done,  or,  in  fact,  what  may  hereafter  be  at- 
tempted. 

Just  as  in  1861 ,  and  the  preparatory  years 
that  preceded  it,  "  State  Sovereignty"  and 
the  "  Right  of  Secession"  were  put  forth  to 
unite  a  people  who,  though  apparently  pro- 
fiting by  slavery,  could  not  have  been  in- 
duced to  plunge  into  revolution  on  its  behalf 
alone  ;  so  now  there  is  a  studied  and  well- 
directed  effort  to  revive  the  doctrine  of 
"  State  Sovereignty"  as  a  vindication  of  the 
South  and  its  "Lost  Cause," — the  real  ob- 
ject being  to  re- assert  in  law,  government, 
and  its  administration,  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man inequality  before  the  law,  and  thereby 
achieve  the  overthrow  in  fact,  if  not  in  form, 
of  all  the  safeguards  established  by  Republi- 
can policy  for  the  vindication  and  mainten- 
ance of  its  cardinal  doctrines. 

None  are  so  blind  as  they  who  will  not 
see.  General  Hampton  presents  a  capital 
example  of  this.  In  an  elaborate  address, 
delivered  at  the  organization  of  the  South- 
ern Historical  Society,- he  appealed  fervently 
to  Southern  "  patriotism  "  (?)  to  preserve 
the  memories  of  the  rebellion.  •  He  set  forth 
that — "As  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country 
in  the  great  struggle  which  has  just  ended 
so  disastrously,  not  only  to  the  South,  but 
to  the  cause  of  Constitutional  government 
under  Republican  institutions  in  the  new 
world  ;  so  now,  when  that  country  is  pros- 
trate in  the  dust,  weeping  for  her  dead  who 
died  in' vain  to  save  her  liberties,  every  pa- 
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triotic   impulse    should  urge   her  surviving 
children  to  vindicate  the  great  principles  for 
which  she  fought.     *    *    *     These  are  the 
imperative.,  duties  imposed  upon  us  of   the 
South  ;   and  the  chief  peril  of  the  times  is, 
that,  in  our  despair  at  the  evil  that  has  fallen 
on  us,  we  forget  those  obligations  to  the  eter- 
nal principles  for  which  we  fought ;  to  the 
i  martyred  dead  who  gave   up  their  lives  for 
their  principles  ;*■■**     and  to  our  chil- 
!  dren  who  should  be  taught  to  cling  to  them 
'  with  unswerving  fidelity.     If  those  who  are 
fi  to  come  after  us,  and  to  whose  hands  the 
destinies  of  our  country  are  soon  to  he  com- 
i  mitted,  are  properly  instructed  in  the  theory 
,  and  practice  of  Republican   institutions  ;    if 
2  they  are  made  to  comprehend  the  origin,  pro- 
•  gress  and  culmination  of  that  great  contro- 
versy between  the  antagonistic   sections  of 
i  this  continent,  which  began  in  the  conven- 
I  tion  of  1787,  and  ended,  for  the  time  being, 
cat  Appomattox  in   1865,  they  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  truth,  right,  justice  were  on  the  side 
of  their  fathers,  and  they  will  surely  strive 
i  to  bring  back  to  the  Republic  those  cardinal 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and 
1  on  which  alone  it  can  exist.     *     *     * 

"  Our  care  should  be  to  bring  her  (the  Re- 
public) back  to   her  old   and  safe   anchor- 

Having  made  these  plain  avowals,  Gen. 
Hampton  illustrates  his  ideas  of  devotion  by 
citing  examples  from  other  histories  than 
that  of  his  own  section.  He  is  unfortunate 
•in  this  ;  especially  where  he  launches  forth 
in  vigorous  praise  of  Prussia.  He  appealed 
:to  the  South  not  to  lo3e  heart,  but  to  "  cher- 
ish the  spirit  of  freedom"  and  to  remember 
that  there  is  always  "  hope  for  a  people  who 
will  not  tamely  give  up  their  rights,  and 
who,  amid  the  changes  of  time,  the  trials  of 
adversity,  remain  steadfast  to  their  convic- 
tions that  liberty  is  their  birthright." 

To  illustrate  this,  Wade  Hampton  added  : 

"  When  Napoleon,  in  that  wonderful  cam- 
paign of  Jena,  struck  down  in  a  few  weeks 
the  whole  military  strength  of  Prussia,  de- 
stroying that  army  with  which  the  great 
Frederick  had  held  at  bay  the  combined 
brces  of  Europe,  and  crushed  out,  ap 
parently  forever,  the  liberties,  seemingly 
die  very  existence  of  the  great  State,  but 
me  hope   of  her   disenthr aliment    and   re- 


generation was  left  her — the  unconquered 
and  unconquerable  patriotism  of  her  sons. 
As  far  as  human  foresight  could  penetrate 
the  future  this  hope  appeared  but  a  vain  and 
delusive  one  ;  yet  only  a  few  years  passed 
before  her  tr.>ops  turned  the  scale  to  victory 
at  Waterloo,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  atoned 
in  part  for  the  mortification  of  that  of  Til- 
sit." 

The  fatuous  spirit  of  the  foregoing  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
not  for  liberty  but  slavery  that  the  South 
struck  its  heaviest  blow,  that  the  Confederacy 
was  the  aggressor,  and  not  the  Union  ;  that 
the  Nation  has  never  oppressed,  but  enfran- 
chised ;  that  it  never  invaded  but  to  defend 
its  own  ;  that  the  victorious  cause  in  our 
war,  was  not  like  that  of  Napoleon,  the  cause 
of  a  foreign  invader,  reaping  the  success  of 
his  own  ambition,  but  the  resistance  of  a 
people  "  slow  to  anger,"  who  had  been  rous- 
ed by  a  treacherous  attempt  to  create  within 
their  own  borders  and  out  of  a  common  ter- 
ritory, a  foreign  nationality  and  power. 

But  it  is  hot  alone  in  the  differences  of 
fact  which  exist  as  to  the  rebellion  itself, 
that  the  fatuity  of  this  Prussian  illustration 
is  most  apparent.  Its  incongruous  appropria- 
tion by  Wade  Hampton  can  be  made  most 
strikingly  evident  by  using  the  words  by 
which  he  himself  describes  the  means  of  its 
regeneration  : 

*  *  *  "She  educated  her  children  by  a 
sj'stem  which  made  them  good  citizens  in 
peace  and  formidable  soldiers  in  war  ;  she 
kindled  and  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  of  pa- 
triotism ;  she  woke  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
the  Fatherland  ;  and  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  this  self  devotion  of  a  whole  people 
for  half  a  century  ?" 

Of  course  he  recalls,  as  such,  the  recent 
defeat  of  France  by  Germany  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Prussia. 

Yet  every  step  by  which  Prussia  trained 
her  people  to  the  great  cad  now  achieved,  is 
the  opposite  of  that  which  Wade  Hampton 
and  his  confreres  have  recognized,  supported, 
or  do  now  maintain. 

Under  the  lead  of  Baron  Yon  Stein  and 
Count  Von  Hardenburg,  as  ministers,  in 
1810;—  the  period  of  Prussian  humiliation 
by  Napoleon — the  King  did,  what  '.  be!  a 
recognized  authority,  compacting  history  into 
brief   space,    reply:     "But  during  this    pe- 
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riod"  (the  six  years  following  Jena)  "the 
statesmen  of  Prussia  laid  the  foundations  of 
its  subsequent  greatness  by  unfettering  labor 
and  commerce,  by  granting  municipal  self-govern- 
ment, and  basing  the  military  power  of  the  State 
on  ike  people." — Applj.on's  Cyclopedia^  vol.  xii, 
Prussia.  In  other  words  :  the  monarchy  of 
Prussia,  in  resisting  foreign  invasion  and 
oppression,  which  she  herself  had  not  pro- 
voked, threw  itself  almost  unrestrained  into 
the  arms  of  the  whole,  people, — abolishing 
serfdom  :  bringing  about  the  destruction  of 
the  federal  system  ;  a  great  subdivision  of 
the  land,  which  is  still  in  progress, — the 
free  and  compulsory  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, open  to  every  child  in  the  land,  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  the  highest  university  ;  the 
equalization  of  taxation,  and  many  other  re- 
forms . 

Not  one  of  these,  or  its  equivalents,  lies 
within  the  purview  of  Wade  Hampton,  or 
his  associates,  of  the  "  Southern  Historical 
Society.-  He  and  his  waged  war  to  perpetu- 
ate, not  abolish,  serfdom.  He  and  his  are  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  and  maintenance, 
at  the  public  cost,  of  an  equal  system  of  free 
schools.  He  and  his  do  not  recognize  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  their  sec- 
tion as  part  of  the  people  to  be  appealed  to 
for   the  cherishing  of  sacred  memories,  the 


defence  of  liberty,  or  to  be  trained  into  civic 
usefulness  and  capacity.  At  the  best,  they 
only  admit  their  right,  not  to  legislate,  or 
represent  themselves,  but  to  be  legislated 
for,  and  represented  by  others,  to  wit :  the 
superior  race,  who  fought  for  slavery,  and 
now  defend  it  as  a  "  lost  cause." 

There  is  not  a  single  fact  in  the  history  of 
Prussian  regeneration  and  greatness,  which 
sustains  a  single  one  of  Wade  Hampton's 
fallacies  and  assumptions.  If  any  one  has 
the  right  to  draw  encouragement  from  the 
example  of  Prussia,  it  is  the  soldiers  and 
statesmen  of  the  Union — the  men  who  fought 
for  its  integrity,  and  those  who  have  moulded 
its  victories  into  imperishable  institutions. 
It  is  they,  who,  trusting  the  people,  the 
whole  people,  Wade  Hampton,  as  well  as 
Beverley  Nash — his  one-time  body-servant 
and  slave — the  Union  soldier  and  the  Con- 
federate, also ;  the  freeman  and  the  freed- 
man,  have  sought — by  impartial  citizenship, 
equal  educational  opportunities,  laws  so 
equitable  that  all  should  acknowledge  the 
fact — to  build  broad  and  high  an  enduring 
popular  Government  ;  a  perpetual  Union  :  a 
perfectly  free  Nationality ;  against  which, 
even  the  wrath  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  may  not  prevail. 
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Such  is  the  significant  caption  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Memphis  Appeal  a  few  days 
before  the  recent  election  in  the  State  named. 
An  apology  is  due  to  truth  for  so  terming  such 
a  flagrant  falsehood  as  occurred  there  on  the 
2d  of  November.  An  election,  in  the  true 
sense,  did  not  take  place  ;  but,  by  means  of 
a  systematic  and  organized  plan  of  judicious 
murder  and  well  applied  violence,  on  the 
part  of  an  armed  minority,  the  majority  were 
rendered  powerless.  "The  South  "  watched 
that  process  with  strained  attention,  and  the 
Democratic  party  everywhere  welcomed  with 
plaudits  the  atrocious  policy.  In  the  North. 
a  small  knot  of  jaundiced  politicians  and  jour- 
nalists, who  make  their  fi  cake  and  ale.;"  by 
Bhonting  lustily  "none  of  it  for  us  —  we  are 
independent'1 — have  exerted  themselves  to 


encourage,  after  the  manner  of  vicious  .boys, 
the  malignants  who  were  engaged  in  harry- 
ing the  poor  and  defenceless. 

The  State  of  Missispippi  has  a  legitimate 
Republican  majority  of  at  least  25,000.  Yet 
the  minority  have  carried  the  State  Treasurer, 
Legislature,  and  three  out  of  six  Congressmen. 
Fuller  advices  are  necessary  before  making  a 
careful  annalysis  of  the  whole  affair.  But 
enough  is  known  to  justify  the  statement  that 
the  whole  proceeding  was  one  of  the  vilest 
character. 

The  circumstances  are  phenomenal,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  acts  done  in  Mississippi, 
as  of  the  manner  in  which  the  results  have 
been  received  by  the  country.  Unfortunately, 
in  such  communities  as  make  up  the  Missis- 
sippi Democracy,  it  is  a  fact,  that  peace,  or_ 
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der,  fair  elections,  and  tlie  lack  of  organized 
murder  and  outrage  on  the  part  of  one  class 
against  another,  would  be  so  different  from 
what  is  usual,  as  to  be  truly  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  wonder.  No  misrepresentation  of 
Republicanism,  in  or  out  of  office,  is  too  vile 
for  Pro-Southern  use.  No  terrorism,  it  is 
evident,  is  too  great  to  be  exercised,  if  it  can 
be  done  in  any  reasonableness  of  security, 
by  those  who  run  the  White  League  and  are 
determined  to  bring  every  Southern  State 
under  subjection.  These  are  no  Cassandra- 
croakings  —  the  facts,  as  regards  Mississippi, 
are  too  self-evident. 

But  the  manner  in  which  the  situation  is 
being  misrepresented,  needs  to  be  exposed. 
Organized  violence  and  oppression  in  the 
State  itself ;  systematic  denunciation  and 
falsification,  with  regard  to  Republican  and 
Nothern-born  loyalists,  are  the  roads  by 
which  the  "White  Leaguers  travel  to  their  end. 
Even  the  Southern  Democracy  have  found 
out  that  an  active  public  sentiment  at  the 
North  is  a  power  to  be  dreaded.  The  passage 
of  the  Ku-Klux  legislation  of  1871,  and  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  Mr.  Greeley  in  the 
following  year,  were  proofs  to  their  leaders 
of  the  potent  power  of  this  corrective.  Since 
then  they  have  shrewdly,  and  with  great 
skill,  shifted  their  ground.  The  campaign 
since  then,  so  far  as  the  North  is  concerned, 
has  been  one  of  cunning  defamation,  aided 
in  this  by  a  malignant  and  sensation  press, 
who  have  the  capacity  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  cause,  and  catching,  too. 
a  reflex  tide  in  the  currents  of  opinion,  a 
large  degree  of  success  has  been  achieved  in 
the  work  of  defamation.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  Mississippi  Republicans  have  escaped 
not  the  infliction  of  organized  terror,  bat  that 

,    of  systematic  slander. 

During  the  past  year,  and  especially  in  the 
campaign  now  closing  or  closed,  all  the  in- 
genuity of  the  most  skillful  of  political  man- 
agers in  and  out  of  the  press,  has  been 
devoted  to  destroying  public  confidence  at 
the  North  in  the  honesty   ot  the   State  and 

,  local  Republican  officials  of  Mississippi. 
One  week  preceding  the  election,  the  Mem- 
phis Appeal,  in  an  editorial  under  the  cap- 
tion borrowed  for  this  article,  so  vigorously 


expressed  the  Democratic  spirit  and  policy, 
that  it  is  worth  while  quoting  some  few  sen- 
tences. It  is  declared  that — "The  liberty, 
the  prosperity,  the  peace,  the  tranquility 3 
the  property,  the  very  existence  of  the  peo- 
ple are  jeopardized,  and  they  are  working 
with  the  energy  of  despair.  With  anything 
like  a  fair  election,  the  tax-payers  will  tri- 
umph over  the  tax-eaters." 

Tennessee  Democrats  are  then  advised  that 
they  must  aid — mark  the  euphony — "not  by 
the  importation  of  voters,  but  by  thwarting 
the  attempt  to  inject  fraudulent  votes  at  the  pre- 
cincts contiguous  to  the  Tennessee  line." 
The  italics  are  not  the  original.  It  proceeds 
to  declare  that  the  colored  ••repeaters"  are 
to  be  imported  by  the  Republicans — the  ac- 
cusation being  made  to  cover  the  large  Demo- 
cratic increase,  which  will  surely  be  observed 
in  the  returns  from  counties  adjacent  to  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama.  After  urging  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  from  Memphis  to 
visit  the  Mississippi  polling  places,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  declare  that  "The  fight  which  the 
tax-payers  of  Mississippi  are  making  for  that 
peace  and  quietude  which  pervades  Arkan- 
sas, Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  since  their  deliverance  from  car- 
pet-bag rule,  commands  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  the  whole  South.  We  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  success  of  the  tax- pay- 
ing people.  The  suffering  masses  understand 
the  vital  issues  involved,  and  they  are 
aroused,  determined  to  triumph." 

Governor  Ames  and  "his  corrupt  place- 
men" were  denounced,  and  then  the  writer 
adds  that  the  struggle  is  one  "between  cor- 
rupt, prostituted  power  on  one  side,  and  the 
tax  paying  people  on  the  other.  It  is  to  de- 
cide whether  carpet-bag  domination  shall  be 
perpetuated,  or  whether  its  shameful  reign 
shall  give  place  to  law,  order,  economy, 
honesty  and  reform.  It  is  to  decide  whether 
the  prostrated  industry  of  Mississippi,  occa- 
sioned by  a  hostility  of  races  and  high  taxes, 
shall  continue  to  languish,  or  whether  it 
shall  be  quickened  and  fostered  by  rigid 
economy,  wholesome  legislation,  and  harmo- 
nious relations  between  the  whites  and 
blacks,  whose  interests  are  identical.  The 
lonpr   continued  extravagance   and  reckless 
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abuse  of  power  of  the  Radicals,  their  success 
in  arraying  the  blacks  against  the  whites, 
have  been  the  fountains  of  all  the  evils 
that  beset  Mississippi.  The  honest  masses, 
white  and  black,  see  that  there  can  be  no 
healthy  energy  and  prosperity  so  long  as  the 
State  is  rent  by  hatreds,  antagonisms,  the 
prolific  sources  of  riots  and  outlawry." 

It  is  declared  that  Republican  rule  has 
"been  one  long  steal  since  the  carpet-baggers 
assumed  control  of  Mississippi.  They  have 
never  sought  to  rebuild  the  land  ruined  by 
the  war.     That  would  have  been  their  ruin." ' 

These  be  grave  allegations.  If  true,  they 
would  justify  the  bitterest  denunciation,  the 
most  energetic  action  the  law  and  the  po- 
tential ballot  could  justify.  But  in  spirit,- 
and  as  to  the  letter, in  the  main, they  are  wholly 
false.  It  is  part  of  the  Southern  Democratic 
campaign.  It  is  part  of  the  stock-in-trade 
of  certain  newspapers  of  the  Northern  cities. 
As  to  the  material  prosperity  of  Mississippi, 
it  is  far  better  than  there  was  fair  reason  to 
hope  for,  so  soon  after  a  desolating  war.  As 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  trusts  en- 
trusted to  them,  the  Republicans  of  Missis- 
sippi may  point  with  pride  to  their  record  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  their  Democratic  pre- 
decessors. 

'•Comparisons  are  odious"  of  course.  Two 
wrongs  can  never  make  one  right — try  as 
one  may  to  acheive  the  impossible.  Hence, 
there  is  no  justification  for  Republican  dis- 
honesty, in  proving  that  Democrats  have 
been  more  corrupt.  But  if  the  cry  of  '  'thief ' 
comes  from  thieves,  whose  acts  necessitated 
the  summoning  of  a  national  posse  comitus  for 
their  suppression,  it  will  be  just  as  well  to 
look  into  the  facts  they  are  now  distorting. 
Here  is  a  table  of  disbursements,  in  Mississ- 
ippi. The  last  two  years  are  those  of  the 
military  reconstruction  government;  the 
others  were  marie  under  Democratic  control : 

1858  3614,659.52 

1859 707,015.00 

I860 663,536  55 

1861 1,824,161.75 

1862 ■. 6,819.894.54 

1863 ;       2,210,794.23 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867 

1868, 

1809 . 


5,446,732.06 

1,410,250.13  I 

1, 8 60, 809. 8 9 

625,817.29  ! 

525,678.80  | 

463,219.71  I 

$23,271,569.47  | 


Subtracting  the  last  two  years,  $988,- 
898.51,  from  the  above  total,  and  there  is  left 
$22,282,670.96,  or  an  annual  average  expen- 
diture for  the  preceeding  ten  years  of  $2,- 
228,267.  Of  course  these  disbursements  in- 
clude the  rebel  expenditures  during  the 
war,  but  deducting,  say,  one-half  of  the 
seventeen  millions  and  more  they  spent  du- 
ring those  years,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  even  the  so-called  "ordinary"  ex- 
penditures were  very  large  and  must  have 
been  profligate  in  character. 

The  Republican  expenditures  have  been 
small  compared  to  these  figures,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  degree  of 
reconstruction,  such  as  the  rebuilding  and  re- 
furnishing of  public  edifices,  &c,  has  had  to 
be  done,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment has  necessarily  had  to  be  enlarged 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  large  increase  of 
citizens,  which  emancipation  and.  enfran- 
chisement added  to  the  body  politic. 

During  the  first  official  year,  (1870),  under 
Republican  rule,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
spent  81,061,249,90,  of  which  total  it  is 
claimed  that  $444,608.22  was  paid  out  for 
interest  on  funds,  "stolen"  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  to  pay  for  repairs  &c,  to  the  State 
edifices.  Compared  with  1858,  this  sum  is 
$66,444.69  less  than  expenditures  of  that 
year,  and  $157,800.17  less  than  those  of  1859. 

The  average  expenditures  of  the  twelve 
years,  from  1858  to  1869,  estimating  the  po- 
litical community  to  be  governed  according 
to  the  census  of  1860,  was  $62.95  for  each  in- 
dividual, and  for  every  year  $5.24  for  each 
person.  The  gross  expenditures  even  in  a 
depreciated  currency  (greeenbacks)  of  the 
first  }rear  of  Republican  rule  for  "ordinary" 
and  "extraordinary"  purposes,  was  but 
$1.28  for  each  individual  of  thepolitical  com- 
munity, estimating  the  population  by  the 
census  of  1870.  If  the  taxes  were  paid  by 
white  people  alone,  it  would  be  only  $2.78 
per  capita  The  amount  for  only  "ordinary" 
purposes,  reducing  it  to  gold,  if  the  whole 
amount  were  paid  by  whites  alone,  would  be 
only  $1.44  to  each  individual,  but  for  both 
races,  constituting  the  constiuent  political 
community,  now  governed  and  protected  by 
the  laws,  it  was  only  66  cents  each. 

The    charge  is  made  that  the  State  debt  of 
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Mississippi  is  over  $4,000,000.  The  landed 
and  floating  indebtedness  is,  by  the  State 
Treasurer,  shown  to  be  as  follows  : 

Bonds  due  in  1876 $100,000 

Bonds  due  in  1876 150,000 

Bonds  due  in  1877  65,000 

Bonds  due  in  1S77 250,000 

Bonds  due  in  1878... 107,250 

Bonds  due  in  1879 65,000 

$737,850 
Universitv  trust    bonds  to   be   de- 
ducted  $230,000 

Bonded  debt $507,000 

Certificates  of  indebtedness '...194,000 

State  warrants  in  circulation  July    1, 

1875. 374,000 

Large  payments  have  been  made  recently 
and  the  probable  present  indebtedness  of  the 
State  is  about  $500,000.  Tho  repudiation  by 
the  Democracy  of  the  State  debt  of  $24,000,- 
000,  or  thereabouts,  which  they  themselves 
had  recklessly  contracted,  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  forgotten  by  Americans  jealous  of  the 
People's  good  name. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  repudiation  and  re- 
bellion that  the  Democracy  of  the  ante  hel- 
ium, days,  (whose  leaders  are  still  in  com- 
mand of  the  party  there,)  exhibited  the 
worst  reasons  for  not  trusting  them,  but  in 
their  ability  to  perpetuate  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption and  still  hold  possession  of  the 
State. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  records.  The 
General  Government,  that  is,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  people — the  Union — do- 
nated to  the  State  of  Mississippi  not  less 
than  5,630,882  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  internal  improvement,  this  total 
being  prior  to  the  rebellion  of  1861,  In  ad- 
dition thereto,  every  sixteenth  section  of  the 
public  land  in  the  State  was  given  for  the 
endowment  of  common  or  public  schools, 
Mississippi,  before  reconstruction,  and  under 
Democratic  rule,  only  succeeded  in  insulting 
the  primary  instincts  of  American  life  by 
establishing,  as  an  apology  for  a  free  school 
system,  a  poor  or  pauper  school  in  each  of 
the  several  counties.  But  the  school  land 
was  aU  frittered  or  stolen  away.  At  one 
time  $2,000,000,  from  this  source,  was  in- 
vested in  the  Planters'  Bank,  by  order  of  a 
26r 


Democratic  Legislature,  and  entirely  lost. 
The  chief  managers  were  Democratic  poli- 
ticians. The  schools  have  lost  the  income. 
A  most  instructive  history  of  Southern 
Democratic  misrule  would  be  found  in  the 
system  of  spoliation  carried  on  against  the 
common  schools  land.  In  Mississippi  the 
fund  arising  from  their  sale  was  lost  as  stated. 
In  Arkansas  it  is  well  known  that  the  State 
was  swindled- out  of  the  proceeds  by  a  com- 
bination or  ring,  of  which  United  States 
Senators  Sebastian  and  Johnson,  rebel  Demo- 
crats, were  the  recognized  leaders.  In  'Ala- 
bama the  result  is  as  bad,  though  the  details 
are  not  so  flagrant.  The  land  was  under 
the  control  of  the  township  trustees,  and  the 
charge  has  been  recently  re-made,  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  proceeds  passed  into  their 
pockets,  and  were  often  used  to  educate 
their  own  sons  at  universities  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  townships  were  owned  by 
a  very  few  planters,  who  divided  the  school 
fund — the  negroes  being  of  course  excluded, 
and  the  "poor  whites"  being  either  absent 
or  few  in  numbers.  These  illustrations 
will  serve  to  show  the  facts  existing  else- 
where in  the  Southern  "Land  States."  The 
entire  amount  of  land  donated  by  the  Gren- 
eral Government  to.  Mississippi  is  equal  to 
one-sixth  of  us  whole  area,  The  Democratic 
party  had  the  control  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, continuously  for  thirty-five  years.  It 
had  the  management  of  its  property,  and  the 
result  is  seen  in,  the  squandering  of  the 
whole,  accompanied,  too,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  credit.  The  annexed  figures  are 
taken  from  the  State  reports,  made  to  the 
legislature  by  Governor  MsNutt,  and  the 
State  Auditor,  Mr.  Saunders.  They  show 
the  gross  amount  of  which  the  State  was 
plundered  ; 
Value  of  Lands  donated  by  the 

Federal  Government „  ....     $16,000,000 

Two  and  three  per  cent.  fund..  L,0  0,  »0J 

Sinking     Fund 

Borrowed      from        capitalists 

abroad f,000,QOO, 

Interest  due  on  same 15,000,000 

Total $40,500,000 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  State  records  teem 
with  proofs  of  corn'.], lion.  Elere  are  some 
items:  In  184$  $7QXQ00  was  appropriated  for, 
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lie  purchase  of  slaves  to  work  ou  railroads 
being  built  by  subsidized  corporations.  In 
1839  the  office  of  State  Engineer  was  created 
at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum— a  sinecure. 
In  the  session  of  1835,  only  fourteen  general 
acts  were  passed,  against  seventy-four  a.cts 
also  of  incorporation,  and  fifty-five  of  a  pri- 
vate character.  From  1835  to  1840,  all  the 
State  employees  and  workmen  were  paid  in 
currency  depreciated  to  forty  cents  and  less 
on  the  dollar.  So  one  might  go  on  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  following  table  of  receipts  and  dis~ 
bursements  will  serve +o  show,  as  specimens, 
how  admirably  Democracy  managed  the 
State  finances  during  ante  helium  days.  How 
does  it  look  in  the  suit  of  tax-payers  vs.  tax- 
eaters  of  which  the  Memphis  Appeal  talks 
so  pointedly  ? 

Receipts      Expenditures  Excess  of 

Latter 

$491,632]  5  $340.470  36 

589,  457  75  ell  606  47 

825  562  o3  e9_  031  37 

756  5)0  19  132  264  03 

498  570  10  332,,ji0  10 

8  126,  035  do 


Year 

1839-'40 $161,16173 

1841 161,85i  28 

1856 736  531  i8 

>  858-  '59 624,236  16 

1860- '61 165,  7<i0  00 

1  6  -'63 9.'270,449  8, 

*  Excess  of  Receipts  $1 


144,1594.  .6. 

In  1866-7,  there  was  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  to  the  amount  of  $52,  _ 
462.38.  Nobody  seems  to  know  what  became 
of  that  sum,  and  it  never  appears  to  have 
been  transferred. 

But  the  period  immediately  preceeding  re- 
construction is  filled  with  striking  examples 
of  the  spirit  of  Democracy-  The  ' '  Johnson  ' ' 
Legislature  of  Mississippi,  in  common  with 
that  of  other  States  similarly  situated,  passed 
a  code  of  most  infamous  laws  designed  to 
nullify  emancipation.  But  let  that  pass,  as 
a  topic  sure  to  divert  us  from  the  logical  con- 
clusions to  which  these  statements  point. 
The  fiscal  legislation  of  those  three  years 
was  as  corrupt  as  the  laws  relating 
to  the  colored  people  were  inhuman 
and  infamous.  The  land  tax  was  design- 
edly made  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  new  valuation  should  not  be 
effected  for  several  years.  But  every  occu- 
pation, of  whatever  character,  was  subjected 
to  onerous  burdens.  The  number  of  such 
taxes  were  counted  by  the  hundreds.  A  tax 
of  one  dollar  was  also  laid  on  every  bale  of 
cotton.  The  rate  for  general  taxes  was  five 
mills  on  a  dollar.     When  the  Republicans 


assumed  control,  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
four  mills,  the  cotton  tax  and  a  large  major- 
ity of-  the  other  special  taxes  on  industry 
and  occupations  were  repealed ;  all  others 
being  reduced.  It  is  because  the  land  has 
properly  been  made  to  bear  a  fair  share  of 
the  burden,  that  the  outcry  has  been  so 
vigorous. 

Two  other  illustrations  of  Democratic  hon- 
esty and  economy  may  be  mentioned,  and  a 
contrast  afforded  by  Gov.  Alcorn's  action 
while  Republican  Executive.  In  1857,  Gov. 
McRea  employed  a  prominent  Democrat  as 
State  agent  to  proceed  to  Washington  and 
collect  certain  moneys  due  the  State  by  the 
National  Government.  Here  is  the  itemized 
return : 

Due  the  State $107,000.00 

Deposited  by  the  Agent   as  re- 
ceived by  him ■  97,000.00 

Charged  for  collecting  the  same  15,709.85 

Actually  received  by  the  State  $81,290.15 

Total  cost  and  loss  to  the  State  $2  5, 7i  9.85 

In  1870,  Gov.  Alcorn  (Republican)  was 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  proceed  to 
Washington  and  receive  from  the  General 
Government  Agricultural  College  scrip  for 
$221,000  acres.  An  appropriation  of  $-300, 
was  made  for  his  expenses.  The  Governor 
went,  received  the  scrip,  proceeded  to  New 
York,  sold  it  for  $180,000,  returned  to  his 
State  within  ten  days,  deposited  the  money 
in  the  Treasury,  returning  also  a  portion  of 
the   $500    appropriated    for    his      expenses. 

During  the  same  period  ('65-7.)  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  paid  $8,  per  diem, 
officers  and  pages  $8,  $6,  and  $3  per  diem. 
Mileage  was  40  cents  per  mile.  Now  it  is 
20  cents,  and  the  per  diem  is  $7  for  members. 
Tax  collectors  were  allowed  5  and  3  per  cent 
on  collections.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  destitute  confederate  soldiers. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for 
lhe  benefit  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  payment  of  a  commission  to 
visit  Washington  and  ask  fur  his  release. 

These  facts  gathered  from  the  records  of 
past  Democratic  misrule  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, are  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  claim 
that  party  makes  of  purity  par-excellence  in 
public  affairs,  and  by  contrast,  they  show 
how  false  are  the  charges  made  against  the 
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Republican  State  administration.  The  truth 
is,  that  these  charges  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  system,  as  the  denunciation  of  "car- 
pet baggers,"  the  murder  of  Republican 
leaders,  and  the  terrorizing  of  the  hardwork- 
ing and  inoffensive  negro  loyalists.  It  is 
one  side  of  the  campaign.  Another  is  seen 
in  the  Memphis  Appeal's  adroit  use  of  the 
phrases  "tax-payers"  and  "  tax- eaters." 
As  if  on  one  side  there  were  none  but  per- 
sons of  property,  and  on  the  other,  none  but  J 
the  idle  and  dissolute  poor.  This  latter  as- 
sertion is  as  false  as  is  that  of  corruption. 
The  Northern  men  who  have  settled  in  Mis- 
sissippi are,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
large  property-holders  and  tax-payers.  The 
Southern  whites  who  have  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Republican  party  are,  like 
Governor  Alcorn  and  Flournoy,  men  of 
large  means.  Considering  their  opportuni- 
ties, the  negroes  will  show  as  many  tax- 
payers as  the  laboring  or  ' '  poor  white  ' '  class 
will  do.  The  census  of  1870  shows  that  in 
Mississippi  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
small  farms  as  follows  : 

Over  three  and  under  fifty  acres 26,153 

Over  fifty  and  under  one    hundred 

acres 2,763 

Making  a  total  of 28,916 


This  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
growth  of  the  freed  class  has  been  rapid, 
for  it  is  among  them  that  the  ownership  of 
these  farms  will  chiefly  be  found.  The  con- 
stant reiteration  of  the  assertion  that  the 
Democratic  "  whites  "  of  such  States  as  Mis- 
sissippi are  the  property  holders  in  a  special 
sense,  and  that  no  one  else  can  lay  claim  to 
such  a  title,  is  not  only  disproved  by  such 
facts  as  that  given  in  relation  to  the  increase 
of  small  farms,  but  it  is  also  shown  by  the 
figures  of  tne  census  in  other  respects.  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  according  to  the 
numeration  of  1860,  the  number  of  white  in- 
habitants was  353,899;  of  slaveholders,  but 
30,943  ;  and  of  landowners,  (outside  the 
towns,)  only  42,840.  The  large  majority  of 
the  whites  were  landless,  non-slaveholding, 
poor,  and  illiterate.  They  are  all  these  to- 
day, and  it  is  that  fact,  with  the  bitter  jeal- 
ousy aroused  by  seeing  the  real  progress 
made  by  the  freed  class,  that  intensifies  their 
anger  and  makes  these  people — the  poorer 
whites — ready  tools  for  the  designs  of  the 
Democratic  leaders.  Mississippi  is,  indeed, 
"  imperiled,"  and  those  who  have  done  the 
deed  will  surely  be  the  greatest  losers. 
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— mingle  together  as  fearful  evidences  of 
the  desolation  and  rain  that  daily  extends. 
Let  us  examine  the  situation  then  as  it 
relates  to]the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Spain, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  and  the  coun- 
try, as  represented  by  its  policy,  towards  this 
matter.     These  things  appear  : 

1.  That  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Spain  are  still  in  a  friendly  and  peaceful  at- 
titude towards  each  other.  They  are  old  and 
faithful  allies.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  this 
Government,  since  it  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Republican  party,  to  change 
these  relations.  There  are  unsettled  ques- 
tions, however,  which  require  adjustment. 
They  are  both  general  and  special. 

2.  Our  treaty  relations  with  Spain  require 
more  careful  enforcement  and  prudent  re- 
ad] ustment.  The  important  treaty  —  in  fact, 
the  only  one  to  be  so  considered  —  is   that 


Discussion  over  the  "Cuban  Question"  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  situation,  it  must 
be  confessed,  presents  dramatic  features. 
There  is  Don  Carlos  in  Spain  offering  to 
unite  forces  with  Don  Alfonso  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  "Ever  Faithful  Isle"  against  an 
insurgent  people  and  a  rapacious  enemy. 
The  London  Times  in  its  most  startling  basso 
prof  undo  swells  the  shrill  chorus  raised  by 
the  American  press,  and  declares  that  the 
Government  of  this  Republic  either  means 
war  against  Spain  or  uses  the  words  of  a 
bully  as  only  a  coward  would  do.  Home 
critics  assert  with  great  gravity  and  detailed 
incident,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  designedly  fomenting  the  causes 
of  war  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  own 
lust  of  power  and  the  ambition  of  party 
friends.  Within  sight  almost  of  our 
Southern  shores  lies  Cuba.  The  flames  of 
her  burning  plantations  and  the  blood  of  her 
people — bond  and  free — patriot  and  Spanish 
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which  was  framed  and  ratified  in  1795.  The 
following  articles  are,  in  part,  those  which 
must  be  considered  in  this  connection : 

Article  VII.— And  it  is  agreed  that  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting 
parties,  their  vessels  or  affects,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  embargo  or  detention  on  the 
part  of  the  other  for  any  military  expedition 
or  other  public  or  private  purposes  whatever. 
And  in  all  cases  of  seizure,  detention  or  ar- 
rest for  debts  contracted,  or  offences  commit- 
ted by  any  citizen  or  subject  of  the  one  party 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  the  same 
shall  be  made  and  prosecuted  by  order  and 
authority  of  law  only,  and  according  to  the 
regular  course  of  proceedings  usual  in  such 
cases.  The  citizens  and  subjects  of  both 
parties  shall  be  allowed  to  employ  such  ad- 
vocates, solicitors,  notaries,  agents  and  fac- 
tors as  they  may  judge  proper,  in  all  their 
affairs  and  in  all  their  trials  at  law,  in  which 
they  may  be  concerned,  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  other  party;  and  such  agents  shall 
have  free  access  to  be  present  at  the  pro- 
ceedings in  such  causes,  and  at  the  taking  of 
all  examinations  and  evidence  which  may  be 
exhibited  in  the  said  trials. 

Article  XI — The  citizens  and  subjects  of 
each  party  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
their  personal  goods  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  other  by  testament,  donation  or  other- 
wise, and  their  representatives,  being  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  the  other  party,  shall  suc- 
ceed to  their  said  personal  goods,  whether  by 
cestament  or  ah  intestato,  and  they  may  take 
possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or 
others  acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the 
same  at  their  will,  paying  such  dues  only  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  wherein  the 
goods  are  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like 
cases.  And  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  rep- 
resentative, such  care  shall  be  taken  of  the 
goods  as  of  a  native  in  like  case  until  the 
lawful  owner  may  take  measures  for  receiving 
them;  and  if  questions  shall  arise  among 
several  claimants  to  which  of  them  the  said 
goods  belong, the  same  shall  be  decided  finally 
by  the  laws  and  judges  of  the  land  wherein 
the  said  goods  are;  arid  where,  on  the  death 
of  any  person  holding  real  estate  within  the 
tf-i'iitories  of  the  one  party,  such  real  esta:e 
would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  descent  on  a 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  were  he  not 
aalified  by  being  an  alien,  such  subjects 
shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  sell  the 
i  I  to  withdraw  the  proceeds  without 
molestation,  and  exempt  from  all  rights  of 
deti  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  respective  States. 

Careful  perusal  of  the  above  will  satisfy 
any  layman,  as  well  as  the  best  read  of  diplo 
matists,  that  the  conditions  existing  in  Cuba 


during  the  past  six  years  have  resulted  in 
bringing  about  many  and  serious  violations 
j  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  as  guar- 
anteed under  the  foregoing  provisions.  A 
joint  commission  is  now  in  session  for  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  so  arising,  as  well 
as  of  others  not  connected  therewith. 

But  it  is  the  more  rigid  and  vigorous  en- 
j  forcemeut  of  these  ciaims  and  of  the  rights 
of  our  citizens,  exposed  to  infringement  by 
;  forces  that  are  practically  uncontrolable  by 
!  the  Spanish  authorities,  either  in  Madrid,  or 
j  Havana,  on  which  hangs  one  point  of  the 
;  present  discussion. 

The   other    is  found  in  the  re-acljustment 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  our  diplomacy 
is  seeking,   in  the  character    or  construction 
of  the  7th  and  18th  articles  of  the   treaty  of 
1795:     The  same  provisions  are  found  in  the 
Netherlands  treaty,  made  by   Mr.    Adams  in 
17S5,   and  in   the    French    treaty    of    1788, 
but  they  have  since  been  abrogated.     They 
contain     phrases     under    which    the     right 
of      search      has     been       claimed,       when 
either     party     to    the     treaty     shall    be    a 
belligerent,   authorizing,    it   is    asserted,  its 
ships   of  war  to  stop  merchant  ships  of  the 
other    party,  visit  them   and   inspect    their 
papers,    if  they  are   found   "either   sailing 
along  the  coasts  or  on  the  high  seas."     Under 
them,     Spain,    it    is    claimed,  could    search 
our    merchant  vessels,   if  this  Republic    ac- 
corded   belligerent  rights  to  the  Republic  of 
Cuba.     Such  a  claim  is  on  general   grounds, 
and  ia  the  advance  of  maritime  and  interna- 
tional law, wholly  inadmissible  in  practice  and 
could  not  be  submitted  to.      Out  of  the  effort 
of  Minister  dishing  to  negotiate  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  this  provision,  and  some  others  over 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  construction, 
has  grnvn  all  the  current  talk  about  a  possi- 
ble war  with  Spain. 

The  last,  and  the  all  pervading  fact, 
is  the  existence  of  such  a  terrible  state 
of  affairs  as  now  prevails  in  Cuba.  The 
Madrid  Government  has  tried  for  six  years 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  is  now  further 
from  doing  so  than  ever.  The  facts  prove 
this  and  will  not  be  seriously  controverted. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  sympathies  of 
our  people  are  avowedly  with  the  patriots, 
and  that  many  naturalized  Cuban- Americans 
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are  involved  with  their  former  countrymen, 
actively  and  passively.  Yet  the  United 
States  has  always  been  and  still  is  straggling  to 
preserve  the  peace,  as  between  herself  and  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  struggle.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Republic  has  acted  with 
stern  impartiality,  leaning  if  at  all  to  the  side 
of  Spain,  not  however  from  approval  of  her 
course,  but  from  a  clear  and  distinct  desire 
to  fulfil  every  international  obligation. 

This  policy  has  been  so  far  successful  in 
preserving  the  peace.  It  has  seemed  to 
some — nay,  many  citizens — as  if  at  times 
it  had  been  so  at  the  cost  of  national 
honor.  Yet,  a  great  people  can  afford  to  be 
generous  towards  one  that  is  struggling 
through  a  period  of  terrible  transitions. 
Cuba  is,  however,  a  matter  of  gravest  con- 
cern to  us, as  well  as  to  Spain.  The  condition 
of  affairs  there  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
civilization.  It  is  a  nuisanee  under  our  eyes, 
growing  more  rank  every  day.  The  whole- 
sale devastation  ;  the  ruin  of  all  industries  ; 
the  increasing  blood-thirstiness  that  pre- 
vails, combined  with  the  daily  growing 
desperation  of  the  Spaniards,  accustomed  so 
long  to  rule  therein  and  seeing  their  sway 
departing,  make  the  task  of  a  peaceable 
solution,  so  far  as  our  position  is  concerned, 
more  and  more  fraught  with  increasing  dif- 
ficulties. The  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo, 
which  President  Grant  urged,  was  rejected 
with  scorn  by  the  same  influences  that  first 
denounced  him  for  efforts  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  then  deride  and  mock  at  him  as  seeking 
to  precipitate  conflict  and  war  for  the  un- 
holy purpose  of  gratifying  his  personal  am- 
bitions. Yet  it  can  now  be  seen  that  the 
policy  it  would  have  inaugurated  must 
have  largely  accelerated  a  right  solution  of 
the  Cuban  problem. 

It  may  be  said  with  authority,  that  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  justify  these  reckless 
assertions — these  shameless  and  scandalous 
criticisms.  The  President  has  neither  pro- 
moted or  favored  any  scheme  calculated  to 
advance  personal  or  party  ambitions. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Cuban  situation  more 
alarming  than  what  has  always  been  existing. 
The  recognition  of  Cuban  belligerency  is  a 
policy  that  might  lead  to  a  war  with  Spain  — 
especially,  under  Spanish  interpretation  of 
the  eighteenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  171)5. 


It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  to  be  judged  by  the 
light  of  prudent  reason  and  the  facts  inthe  case 
— facts  that  affect  us  as  well  as  Cuba  and  Spain 
— and  not  by  the  natural  sympathy  and  senti- 
ment for  Cuba  we  all  feel  so  keenly — the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  equally  with  the  most 
modest  citizen.  One  thing  the  country  may 
rest  assured  of.  and  that  is,  that  the  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Grant  has  no  desire  for 
war,  with  either  Spain  or  Mexico,  as  some 
have  asserted.  Every  effort  is  being  made, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  with  due  regard  to  na- 
tional character  and  circumstances,  to  main- 
tain honest  peace  with  all  the  world — and 
with  our  Continental  neighbors  especially. 

The  men  who  led  and  the  men  who  fought 
on  the  Union  side  during  the  four  bloody  years 
of  civil  strife  that  followed  Rebellion  are 
not  the  men  who, for  ambitious  purposes  alone, 
personal  or  national,  desire  or  endeavor  to 
plunge  this  generation  into  another  war  — 
even  though  it  be  against  Spain,  and  to  aid 
the  Cuban  Patriots.  The  policy  of  President 
Grant  is  still  found  in  the  celebrated  phra>e 
with  which  he  accepted  the  first  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency — "Let  ds 
have  Peace." 


New  York  33d  Congressional  District. — 
Hon.  Nelson  J.  Norton,  the  new  Republican 
member  just  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Thirty-third  District  of  New  York  —  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Allen,  Democrat  —  is  a 
farmer,  and  a  resident  of  Hinsdale,  Cattarau- 
gus county.  He  was  an  old  Whig,  and  lias 
been  an  earnest  active  Republican  ever  since 
the  organization  of  that  party.  Mr.  Norton  is 
not  a  politician,  and  has  held  but  one  office, 
we  believe,  that  of  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  some  years 
ago.  Last  year  Mr.  Sessions  (Republican,) 
was  defeated  by  some  2,500  votes,  and  when 
the  vacancy  occurred,  the  Republicans  of 
Cattaraugus  claimed  the  member,  ami  Air. 
Norton  was  nominated,  although  lie  did  noi 
seek  the  place.  He  is  elected  by  some  1,500 
majority,  notwithstanding,  as  the  Johnstown 
Journal  says,  some  opposition  from  Etepubli- 
cans  who  were  defeated  in  convention.  This 
election  gives  a  majority  in  the  New  York 
delegation  in  Congress,  and  secures  the  ^tat<> 
in  case  the  election  of  President  is  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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NATIONAL. 

The  recent  elections  have  been  treated 

at  length  elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of 
The  Republic.  This  remains  to  be  said  : 
that  the  general  tone  of  the  opposition  press 
shows  the  moral  effect  to  be  greater  than  the 
actual  results  achieved.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  graveyard  courage,  whose 
manifestation  is  exhibited  by  reckless  talking 
and  loud  whistling,  as  the  nervous  Democrat 
hurries  through  the  "Grod's  acre!"  in  which 
he  finds  himself  belated.  But  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  change  the  sound  to  a  shriek  of 
fear  or  a  wail  of  despair.  The  practical  results 
of  the  elections  held  during  the  year  past, 
can  be  seen  in  the  following  list  of  Govern- 
ors, or  the  other  leading  State  officials 
chosen  : 

States.  Office.  Name.        Rep.    Dtm. 

Kentucky       Governor    Jas.  McCreary  1. 

California  "        Wm.  Irving  2. 

Maine  "        S.    E.  Conner        1 

Iowa.  "        S,J.  Kirkwood         2. 

Ohio  "        R.B.Hayes  3, 

Massachusetts      "         A.  H.  Rice  4. 

Maryland  "        J.  S.  Carroll  S. 

Minnesota  ''        J.  S.  Pillsberry      5. 

Pennsylvania       "        J.  P.  Hartranft      6. 
"Wisconsin  "        H.  Luddington        7. 

New-York  Sec.  of  State  J.  Bigelow  4. 

Cal.*  Supt.  Pub.  Inst' Carr  8. 

Nebraska,  Chief  Justice  G-.D.Ladd  9. 

Mississippi  Treasurer      W.  L.  Hemingray  5. 

"^California  held  two  State  elections. 
Kentucky,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Massachu- 
setts. Virginia,  Maryland,'  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa  all  show  an  increased  Republican  ma- 
jority in  their  State  Legislatures— the  gaini 
in  nearly  every  instance,  being  quite  large , 
and  in  all  worthy  of  note.  In  the  next 
number  of  The  Republic  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  tabulate  the  official  results  in  each 
State,  so  that  it  may  become  a  matter  of  ref- 
erence. 

CONGRESS. 

The  organization  of  the  Forty-Fourth 

Congress,  especially  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  been  a  more  fruitful  theme 
of  discussion  during  the  past  month  than 
even  the  recent  elections.  There  is  consid- 
erable excitement  among  the  opposition  pol- 
iticians as  to  the  Speakership,  but  so  far  as 
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the  Republicans  are  concerned,  they  may 
properly  use  an  expressive,  if  not  dignified 
phrase,  and  declare  that  it  is  "  none  of  their' 
faneral."  The  Republican  minority  will 
undoubtedly  cast  their  votes  for  James  Gr. 
Blaine,  their  recognized  parliamentary  lead- 
er at  this  time.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
prospects  are  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  settling  finally  upon  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Randall  as  their  choice  for  Speaker.  Mr. 
Randall  is  a  fair  compromise.  He  is  not  very 
offensive  in  his  devotion  to  the  South,  and  he 
is  not  a  "  doctrinair/'  in  his  devotion  to 
anything  else.  On  the  money  question,  his 
election  must  be  regarded  as  an  inflation 
victory ;  chiefly  so,  because  the  Tilden 
clique,  force  the  most  extreme  representa- 
tive of  the  free  trade  and  hard  money  school 
forward  as  their  representative.  The  Hon. 
M.  C.  Kerr — a  suggestive  alliterativeness  of 
sound  not  justified  by  the  personality  of  the 
gentleman,  is  Mr.  Randall's  most  formidable 
opponent.  Both  are  able  men,  in  spite 
of  their  very  bad  politics  and  the  asso- 
ciations it  entails.  All  other  candidates  are 
merely  names.  Mr.  Walker  of  Virginia,  and 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Wood  of  New  York,  are  with- 
out much  real  strength,  though  it  is  asserted 
that  ex- Governor  Walker 'is  likely  to  devel- 
op considerable  force  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween Randall  and  Kerr.  He  may  be  named 
"Mr.  Facing-both-ways,"  as  he  accepts 
both  views  of  the  financial  question,  accord- 
ing to  the  company  he  is  in.  He  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Democratic  "carpet-bagger." 
There  is  an  under-current  worthy  notice, 
and  that  is  the  quiet  prevailing  over  the 
other  appointments.  When  the  smoke 
clears  away,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Southern  Democrats  have  secured  the  lion's 
share  of  the  patronage  for  their  section.  As 
they  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the 
party,  it  is  but  fair  they  should  be  rewarded 
all  the  more,  that  a  majority  of  those  sent 
to  the  House  strenuously  sought  to  prevent 
such  rewards  from  ever  being  realized,  by 
their  persistent  efforts  to  destroy  the  Union. 
The  Democratic  majority  has  been  increased 
six  votes — three     each  from  California  and 
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Mississippi.  The  Republicans  will  have  an 
additional  vote  from  Oregon,  though  losing 
five  from  Mississippi  and  California.  There 
will  be  thirteen  contests  in  the  States,  and 
one  from  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
There  are  nine  Republican  seats  contested, 
two  by  gentlemen  of  the  same  party,  and 
four  Democratic  seats  disputed.  The  House 
will  contain  two  "  Independents,"  General 
Banks  and  Prof.  Seelye  of  Massachusetts,  and 
three  "Liberals,"  Willis,  New  York ;  Ban- 
ning, Ohio,  and  Goodie,  Kansas.  These  un- 
fortunates can  take  an  unlimited  number  of 
the  paper  "founded  by  Horace  Greeley,"  and 
console  themselves  with  their  party's  misfor- 
tunes. The  session  will  prove  of  great  in- 
terest, and  the  proceedings  will  be  watched 
with  grave  attention. 

THE  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The  alarm  aroused  by  the  recent  dan- 
ger of  Mr.  Wilson  has  subsided.  The  Vice- 
President  has  had  at  least  one  experience 
altogether  pleasant,  though  it  is  to  be  trust- 
ed the  occasion  may  not  soon  arise  for  a 
similar  manifestation.  We  refer  to  the  gen- 
eral alarm  and  sympathy  felt  everywhere  at 
his  danger.  Mr.  Wilson's  life  has  made  up  so 
large  a  share  of  the  political  and  patriotic 
history  of  the  past  thirty  years,  that  every 
one  felt  his  threatened  demise  as  a  personal 
sorrow  and  national  loss.  His  dangerous 
sickness  gave  rise  to  a  very  interesting  discus- 
sion, tbat,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  ocnur- 
ing  before  Congress,  as  to  who  would  fill  his 
place.  The  Constitution  provides  for  this, 
or  any  other  emergency,  in  the  following 
terms  : 

Article  I.  (5)  In  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability,  both 
of  the  President  andVice-President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and 
such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall 
be  elected. 

The  only  law  upon  this  important  subject, 
is  that  of  March  1 ,  1792,  which  declares  that 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall 
act,  or,  if  there  be  none,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,    shall    assume    the   Chief  Executive 


functions.  It  also  provides  that,  in  case  both 
offices  become  vacant,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  order  an  election,  except  when  the  va- 
cancy expires  within  two  months  of  the  first 
Wednesday  in  the  December  preceding  the 
close  of  that  Presidential  term.  The  election 
or  appointment  of  Presidential  Electors, 
when  vacancies  occur,  is  to  be  not  less  than 
thirty-four  days  before  the  first  Wednesday 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  provided  the 
vacancy  occurred  at  least  two  months  before 
that  date.  If  it  do  not  so  occur,  the  election 
shall  be  for  the  same  •date  in  the  next  yeaj-. 

The  mooted  question  was,  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  had  a  President  pro  tempore. 
The*  House  is  of  course  still  unorganized, 
and  it  lies  within  the  possibilities  that  it 
may  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
could  be  but  one  answer  to  the  first  question. 
Senator  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  is,  at  this  writ- 
ing, the  duly  selected  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  absence.  If  he 
should  be  unable  to  attend  the  Senate  on 
the  2d  inst.,  Mr.  Ferry  will  take  the  chair 
and  call  that  body  to  order.  Had  Mr.  Wil- 
son died,  Mr.  Ferry,  by  law  framed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Constitution,  would  have  be- 
come acting  Vice-President.  The  Senate  is 
a  permanent  body,  though  it  is  its  custom 
to  select  its  committees  at  every  session,  and 
its  officers  whenever  it  has  deemed  it  proper 
to  do  so.  It  may  well  be  considered,  how- 
ever, whether  or  not  there  is  not  a  serious 
possibility  involved  in  the  loss  we  have  so 
gladly  escaped. 

A  contingency  might  arise  some  day  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  whose  results 
would  be  momentous.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  both  a  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent should  be  stricken  down  by  death,  or 
otherwise  be  incapacitated  from  performing 
their  duties,  and  the  Senate  had  failed  to 
provide  a  President  pro  tempore,  or  he,  too, 
was  .lead,  the  House  being  also  unorganized 
and  without  a  Speaker,  how  then  would  the 
temporary  occupation  of  the  Executive  office 
be  provided  for  ? 

In  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  already 

elected,  six  vacancies  have  occurred — three 
bydeath  and  three  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the 
contemporaneous  Presidents  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  thai  officebythe  Vice-Presidents.  The 
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three  deaths  in  office  were  George  Clinton,  of 
New  York,"  who  was  elected  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, for  his  second  term,  and  re-elected  with 
Mr.  Madison.  He  died  at  the  Capital,  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  in  April,  1812.  He 
succeeded  Aaron  Burr,  and  served  from 
March,  1805.  Senator  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  of 
Georgia,  filled  the  balance  of  his  term, which 
expired  March  30.  1813.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  died  suddenly,  at  Washington, 
Nov.  23,  1814,  having  served  less  than  21 
months.  Senator  Jolin  Galliard,  of  South 
Carolina,  being  President  pro  tempore,  as- 
sumed the  Vice-Presidency  and  served  out 
the  term.  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama, 
was  elected  Vice-President  with  President 
Pierce,  in  1852.  Before  the  day  of  inaugu- 
ration his  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
visit  Cuba,  and  the  oath  of  office  was  admin- 
istered at  Havana,  by  the  Consul  then  resi- 
dent there,  acting  under  a  special  act  passed 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  King  never  assumed 
the  parliamentary  duties  of  the  office,  and 
died  at  his  home,  April  17,  1853,  the  day 
following  his  arrival  there.  Mr.  King  had 
served  as  President  pro  tempore,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  Vice-Presidency  by  David 
R.  Atchison,  the  Missouri  Senator,  who  was 
a  leader  of  the  Border  Ruffians  in  the  forays 
against  the  Free  State  citizens  of  Kansas. 
He  was  a  participant  in  the  sacking  of  Law- 
rence, May  21,  1856,  and  himself  fired  the 
first  shot  at  the  Free  State  Hotel.  Atchison 
became,  very  dissipated,  went  to  Texas  dur- 
ing the  rebellion,  returned  after  its  collapse, 
and  died,  a  few  years  since,  at  his  home,  in 
Platte  county,  Mo.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
King's  death  the  Senate  Avas  without  a  pre- 
siding officer,  and  by  consent,  when  it  as 
sembled,  the  Secretary,  Asbury  Dickens. 
called  the  chamber  to  order  and  put  all  the 
preliminary  questions.  Mr.  Atchison  had 
previously  served  as  presiding  officer  through 
the  term  of  Vice-President  Dallas. 

The  other  three  vacancies  were  John 

H.  Tyler,  of  Tennessee,  who  became  Presi- 
dent by  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison,  April  4, 
1841.  Mr.  Tyler  took  the  oath  April  0th 
Senator  Southard  was  elected  President  pro 
tempore,  and  became  therefore  acting  Vicc- 
Presideiit    until    his    Senatorial     term   ex- 


1  pired.  He  was  succeeded  by  Senator 
Mangum,  who  filled  the  chair  until  the 
Presidential  term  expired.  On  the  death  of 
General  Taylor,  July  9th,  1850,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  assumed  the  Presidency.  Sen- 
ator William  R.  King  was  then  President 
pro  tern.,  and  remained  as  the  acting  Vice- 
President.  His  ill-health  compelled  the 
Senate  to  elect  a  temporary  President,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Atchison,  December  1852. 
Mr.  King  was,  as  before  stated,  elected  Vice- 
President  with  General  Pierce  as  President, 
and  died  within  two  years,  Mr.  Atchison 
exercising  the  functions  and  finally  assuming 
the  office.  The  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
April  14,  18do,  placed  Vice  President  John- 
son in  the  White  House,  and  made  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, United  States  Senator,  from  Connecticut, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  acting  Vice  Presi- 
dent, until  his  Senatorial  term  expired, 
when  General  Benjamin  F.  Wade  was  elected 
to  the  position.  This,  probably,  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  impeachment  oi  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  as  there  was  considerable 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fessenden's 
friends  to  Mr.  Wade. 

The  contingency  herein  suggested,  is 
possible,  and  should  be  provided  against 
by  law.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  the 
mortality  in  both  these  high  offices,  since 
the  Government  was  first  organized,  should 
thus  balance  each  other. 

Of  those  who  have  held  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  Haunibal  Hamlin,  Sehuyler  Col- 
fax and  Henry  Wilson  alone  survive.  Of 
those  who  have  held  office  as  Vice  President, 
Messrs.  Burr,  Calhoun,  Van  Buren,  R.  M. 
Johnson,  Tyler,  Dallas,  King,  Hamlin,  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Henry  Wilson  had  served 
previously  in  the  Senate  ;  Gerry,  Tomkins, 
Fillmore,  Breckenridge  and  Coltax  had 
served  in  the  House  ;  and  Calhoun,  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  King,  Hamlin  and  Andrew  John- 
son had  served  in  both  Houses.  John 
Adams,  Jefferson  and  Gerry  were  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Six  have 
also  held  the  office  of  President,  through 
the  decease  of  the  incumbents,  and  the  others 
— John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Martin 
Van  Buren — by  election.  One — John  C. 
Calhoun — resigned  before  completing  his 
term.     We  sincerely  trust,  and  in  this  know 
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that  we  express  the  voice  of  the  American 
People  of  all  parties,  that  the  present  hon- 
ored incumbent  will  live  out  not  only  his 
full  official  term,  but,  that  his  days  may  "be 
long  in  the  land  "  he  loves  so  well  and  has 
served  so  faithfully. 

As  The  Republic  goes  to  press  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wilson  is  announced.  "After  life's 
fitful  fever  "  he  is  at  rest,  peacefully  and 
honorably,  in  the  completeness  of  iiis  hon- 
ors, crowned  with  the  enduring  love  of  his 
countrymen,  the  sincere  respect  of  those 
who  opposed,  and  the  confidence  of  all  who 
sustained  him.  The  life  of  Henry  Wilson 
is  one  typical  of  the  best  endeavors  known 
to  American  history.  Born  in  the  very 
dregs  of  poverty,  weighted  in  all  his  earlier 
years  with  untoward  conditions  that  hindered 
progress  to  education,  culture,  position,  the 
Vice  President  became  in  their  despite  — 
perhaps  because  of  them  —  one  of  our  fore- 
most statesmen,  a  vigorous  orator,  a  ripe 
and  scholarly  publicist,  whose  enduring 
fame  will  be  preserved  by  the  important 
contributions  he  has  made  to  our  historical 
literature.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  of  him, 
he  Jived  his  life  —  not  dreamed  it.  Few  have 
been  more  honored  and  esteemed  ;  none  more 
useful  in  his  forty  years  of  public  activity, 
than  Henry  Wilson,  the  eighteenth  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  Union 
has  lo,-t  a  worthy  servant,  the  country  a 
patriot  of  true  and  sterling  integrity,  and 
the  Republican  party  one  of  its  most  trusted 
and  sagacious  leaders.  It  may  be  said, 
slightly  paraphrasing  Pope,  that  his  was — 

''  A  firm,  3  et  cautious  mind: 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  resigned  ; 
Honor  unchanged,  a  principle  prof<iSt: 
Fix'd  to  one  side,  yet  moderate  to  the  rest. 
An  honest  partisan,  yet  patriot,  too, 
Just  to  his  foe,  and  to  his  country  true, 
Fiird  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  lire  of  youth, 
A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth  ; 
A  generous  faith,  from  superstition  free; 
A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  slavery: 
Such  this  man  was;  who  now  from  earth  removed, 
At  length  enjoys  the  liberty  he  loved. ' ' 

Iii  the  January  Republic  a  review  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  life  and  services,  as  well  as  that  of 
Senator  0.  S.  Ferry, of  Conn.,  whose  demise 
is  also  announced,  will  be  given. 
thanksgiving. 

The  songs  of  a  people  are   said  to  be 

one      means    of    swaying     their     opinions. 


Without  doubt,  there  is  truth  in  this,  as  wit- 
ness the  effect  of  "Old  John  Brown."  or 
of  a  people  are  also  typical,  indicating,  as 
"  We'll  rally  round  the  Flag  Boys,"  "The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  or  better  still,  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner."  B  it  the  holidays 
we  trace  back  their  origin,  the  sentiments 
or  influences  that  have  been  most  enduring. 
The  Puritan  "  Thanksgiving  "  is  a  remarka- 
ble illustration  of  the  deep  hold  a  genuine 
inspiration  possesses.  Its  continued  and 
general  observance  justifies  a  claim  that  has 
been  made,  and  that  is,  that  the  American 
character  is  one  deeply  imbued  with  reli- 
gious reverence.  Perhaps  not  with  a  mark- 
ed love  of  worshipful  forms,  or  the  love  of 
the  creeds,  but  better  still,  bearing  the 
deeper  underlying  spirit  of  worship  that 
accepts  unquestioningly  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  in  man  and  society,  as  well  as  in  na- 
ture and  her  laws.  The  literature  of 
"  Thanksgiving  Day  "  is  often  notable,  and 
worthy  preservation.  W"e  have  seen  nothing 
more  quaintly  simple  and  eloquent  than  the 
following  from  Governor  Bagley's  scholarly 
pen  : 

In  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  State  of 

Michigan —  Thanksgiving  Proclamation. 

In  1636  it  was  enacted  by  Plymouth  Colo- 
ny, that  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Governor 
to  order  days  of  Thanksgiving  as  occasion 
might  offer. 

This  expression  of  the  reverent  gratitude 
of  our  fathers  has  woven  Thanksgiving-Day 
into  our  national  life. 

In  compliance  with  this  hallowed  custom, 
I,  John  J.  Bagley,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  do  recommend  to  the  People  of 
this  State,  the  observance  of  Thursday,  No- 
vember 25th,  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Praise.  On  that  day  let  us  put  behind  us 
the  labor  and  toil  of  the  year,  and  in  our 
respective  places  of  worship,  and  by  our 
hearth-stones,  reverently  acknowledge  our 
dependence  upon  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Let  our  gratitude  be  shown  bv  abroad  chari- 
ty for  our  neighbor,  full  and  free,  remember- 
ing, "  that  only  the  foolish  ask,  is  this  one  of 
us,  or  an  outside  person  ?  To  the  noble, 
the  whole  world  is  a  family." 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  to  be  applied  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Done 
at  the  city  of  Lansing,  this  sixth  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  herd,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  severty-fihsre,  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  Stales  of  A meri- 
ca  the  one  hundredth. 

by  tin1  Governor  : 
[L.  s.]  JOHN  J.  BAGLEY. 

E.  G.  D.  Holden, 

Secretary  of  Slate. 
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THE  EXECUTIVE. 

NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING. 

In  accordance  with,  a  practice  at  once  wise 
and  beautiful,  we  have  been  accustomed,  as 
the  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  to  devote  an 
occasion  to  an  humble  expression  of  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  ceaseless  and  distin- 
guished benefits  bestowed  upon  us  as  a  na- 
tion, and  for  His  mercies  and  protection 
during  the  coming  year.  Amid  the  rich  and 
free  enjoyment  of  all  our  advantages,  we 
should  not  forget  the  source  from  which  they 
are  derived,  and  extend  our  obligations  to 
the  Father  of  All  Mercies.  We  have  full 
reason  to  renew  our  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  favors  bestowed  upon  us  during  the  past 
year.  By  His  continuing  mercy,  civil  and 
religious  liberty  have  been  maintained ; 
peace  has  reigned  within  our  borders  ;  labor 
and  enterprise  have  produced  their  merited 
rewards,  and  to  His  watchful  providence  we 
are  indebted  for  security  from  pestilence  and 
other  national  calamities.  Apart  from  the 
other  national  blessings,  each  individual 
among  us  has  occasion  to  thoughtfully  recall 
and  devoutly  recognize  the  favors  and  pro- 
tection which  he  has  enjoyed. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  do  recommend 
that,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, the  people  of  the  United  States,  from 
their  accustomed  vocations,  do  assemble  in 
their  respective  places  of  worship,  and  in 
such  form  as  may  seem  most  appropriate  in 
their  own  hearts,  offer  to  Almighty  God  their 
acknowledgments  and  thanks  for  all  His 
mercies,  and  their  humble  prayers  for  the 
continuance  of  His  divine  favor.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  27th 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1875, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
the  one  hundredth. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  President. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

THE    ANNUAL     REPORTS rNTERNAL    REVENUE  — 

REPORT  OF  THE    COMMISSIONER  FOE  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNK  30,  1875. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  exhibits  tables  showing  the  receipts 
from  each  specific  source  of  revenue,  and 
the  amounts  refunded  in  each  collection  dis- 
trict. State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year;  also  the  number  and  value 
of  internal  revenue  stamps  ordered  monthly 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  receipts  from  the 


|  sale  of  stamps  and  the  commissions  allowe  "■ 
thereon ;  also  the  number  and  value  °f 
i  stamps  for  special  taxes,  tobacco,  cigars* 
snuff,  distilled  spirits  and  fermented  liquor8 
:  issued  mouthly  to  collectors  during  the  fisca 
i  year  ;  also  showing  the  territorial  distribu- 
tion of  internal  revenue  from  various  sources 
in  the  United  States  for  esch  fiscal  year  from 
J  June  30,  1864,  to  June  30,  1875,  inclusive  ; 
also  the  aggregate  receipts  from  each  collec- 
[  tion  district,  State  and  Territory  for  the  fiscal 
I  year  from  June  30,  1863.  to  1875,  inclusive, 
j  and  the  total  collections  from  each  specific 
I  source  of  revenue  for  the  same  fiscal  y«jars  ; 
the  receipts  from  special  taxes  under  the  act 
I  of  June  6.  1872,  in  each  collection  district, 
|  State  and  Territory  for  the  special  tax  year 
ended  April  30,  1875  ;  abstracts  of  reports  of 
the  District  Attorneys  concerning  suits  and 
prosecutions  under  the  internal  revenue  laws 
during  the  fiscal  year,  and  an  abstract  of 
seizures  of  property  for  violation  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  for  the  year.  The  Com- 
missioners goes  into  an  extensive  history  of 
the  internal  revenue  system  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  excise  system,  not- 
ing the  identity  of  subjects  of  taxation  in 
Great  Britian  with  those  of  this  country  be- 
fore the  internal  revenue  system  of  the 
United  States  had  been  reduced  to  its  present 
limits,  and  exhibiting  statements  showing 
the  amount  of  revenue  collected,  excise  and 
stamps  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1875,  expressed  in  pounds 
sterling  and  in  United  States  money,  from 
which,  the  Commissioner  says,  it  may  be 
some  consolation  to  know  that,  grievous  as 
are  our  burdens  laid  upon  such  of  our  popu- 
lation of  42,000,000  or  more,  as  consume  the 
articles  taxed  by  our  internal  revenue  laws, 
the  British  public,  numbering  less  by  one- 
fourth  than  our  people,  paid  under  their 
excise  laws  during  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1875,  taxes,  measured  gold  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  amount  of  $183,962,756.56, 
against  $110,545,154.23  paid  in  currency  by 
tlie  people  of  this  country  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30,  1875.  This  com- 
parison, if  it  does  not  reconcile  such  as  find 
fault  with  our  system  as  oppressive  and  vexa- 
tious, should  modify  the'r  complaints,  since 
it  is  apparent  that  a  given  amount  of  taxes 
from  some  source  must/ under  all  circum- 
stances, be  raised  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  to  discharge  its 
obligations  and  maintain  the  public  credit. 
At  best  it  is  h  show  of  means,  and  all  reason- 
able men  will  agree  that  in  laying  taxations, 
articles  of  luxury  should  be  preferred  to 
articles  of  necessity,  and  that  the  tax  should 
be  placed  upon  the  product  in  the  hands  of 
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the  manufacturers  or  producers,  so  that,  as  in 
case  of  customs  duties,  it  is  left  a  matter  of 
choice  who  shall  reimburse  the  manufacturer 
or  importer  the  taxes  he  has  paid. 

THE  RECEIPTS  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

The  report  shows  that  the  actual  amount 
of  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sources 
from  and  after  June  30,  1861,  to  June  30, 
1874,  exclusive  of  loans  and  Treasury  notes, 
was  as  follows  : 

Customs $1,  973,  710.  367.91 

Internal  revnue..,. 1,956,323,725.30 

Direct  tax 14,810,189.37 


Public  lands.. 
Miscellaneous . 


Premium  on  loans  ami  sales  of  gold 


22,151,958.02 
236,081,982.94 


192, 557. 117  46 


Total 54,395.638, 311.00 

Beginning  with  the  year  1866,  there  has 
been  a  continuous  repeal,  gaining  on  year  by 
year,  of  such  internal  taxes  as  were  most  op- 
pressive, or  at  least  as  gave  rise  to  most  com- 
plaint, until  at  present,  but  few  subjects  of 
taxation  remain.  The  taxes  are  now  levied 
upon  distilled  spirits,  fermented  liquors, 
manufactured  tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars,  upon 
articles  embraced  in  schedule,  upon  such  oc- 
cupations, upon  banks,  checks,  deposits, 
circulations  and  capital  of  banks.  In  a  table 
exhibiting  the  sums  collected  during  the 
several  fiscal  years  ranging  from  1867  to  1875 
inclusive,  it  appears  that  the  collections  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1874, were 
$102,644,746.98,  while  the  collections  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1875,  were  $110,545,- 
154.23,  the  collections  for  the  former  year 
having  been,  in  consequence  of  the  duties 
repealed  from  year  to  year,  less  than  any 
single  year  since  the  system  went  into  opera- 
tion, except  the  first  —1863 — when  the  col- 
lections were  $41,003,192.93.  The  increase 
Iduring  the  last  fiscal  year  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  increase  of  duties  laid  by  the  act  of 
iMarch  3,  1875,  upon  distilled  spirits,  manu- 
factured tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and 
in  part  to  the  taxes  collected  under  the  laws 
repealed,  extraordinary  efforts  having  been 
put  forth  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
collect  the  delinquent  taxes  due  from  banks 
and  bankers,  railroads,  and  other  corpora- 
tions, and  taxes  due  on  incomes,  legacies  and 
successions.  A  statement  is  given,  showing 
the  receipts  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1875, 
up  to,  and  inclusive  of  June  30,  1875,  from 
the  different  articles  subject  to  an  increased 
tax,  which  were  distilled  spirits,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  show- 
ing a  total  tax  returned  of  $^,203,818.85. 
The  tax  returned  upon  distilled  spirits  was 
11,779,799.85,  and  the  Commissioners  says 
that  it  will,  doubtless,  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  the  increased  amount  realized  from  dis- 
cilled  spirits  during  that  period — March  3, 
1S75,  to  June  30, '875 — was  so  small.  The 
jxplanation,    however,   is  found  in  the  fact 


that  it  became  generally  known  through  the 
proceedings  in  Congress  that  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  the  tax  would  probably  be  made, 
and  distillers,  in  order  to  realize  the  benefit 
of  the  increase,  withdrew  from  bonded  ware- 
houses, upon  payment  of  the  taxes  at  seventy 
cents  a  gallon,  5,430,021  gallons  in  the  month 
of  January,  1874,  and  the  enormous  quantity 
of  11,504,356  gallons  in  February  following, 
leaving  still  in  the  bonded  warehouses,  over 
7,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  on  March  3,  1875, 
the  day  when  the  increase  of  the  tax  from 
seventy  to  ninety  cents  per  gallon  was  made 
by  Congress.  By  law  these  spirits  were 
allowed,  after  a  bond  was  given,  to  remain 
in  the  distillery  warehouse,  one  year  before 
withdrawal,  and  these  spirits  have  been,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  placed  on  the  market, 
subject  only  to  the  former  duty  of  seventy 
cents  per  gallon.  Had  these  spirits  been 
subjected,  like,  those  manufactured  after 
March  3,  1875,  to  a  tax  of  ninety  cents  per 
gallon,  the  difference  in  the  two  rates  would 
have  yielded  to  the  Treasury  after  the  entire 
withdrawal  from  bond  at  least  $1,400,000. 

THE    RECEIPTS    FOR    THE    FISCAL    YEAR. 

The  net  amount  of  receipts  from  all 
sources  of  internal  revenue  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  in  the  several  States,  is  given  as 
follows  : 

$111,816.41 

10,  2G3  05 

71.823  39 

2,983  595  19 

70  531  Si 

622  225.53 


Alabama... 
Arizona.. .. 
Arkansas. 
California. 
Colorado.. 

Conn 

Dakoia 

Delaware. , 
Dis.of  uol. 

F  orida 

Georgia. . . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. .. 

Iowa 

Kansas  — 
K  ntucky. 
Lou    iana. 

Maine 

Ma'ylanu  . 

Mass 

Micihgan.. 
Minnesota 
Mas  issippi 


Missouri.  .. 

Montana. ,: 
Nebraska. .. 
Nevada , 

N.  Ham  p. .. 
NT,  Jersey.. 
N.  Mexico. . 
New  York.. 
Carolina 


4,591.856.  77 

23,666,  10 

292,472,30 

53  147.30 

298,S12.80 

2,362,478  29 

21,965.52 

15,200,898.84 

1,629,994.37 

14,656    95.30 

47  939,  64 

6,149,954.40 

231  767. 50 

120  818.00 

858  910,50 

257,448  37 

31,545  57 

58,251.85 

7,659,639.97 

21  L46.60 

508  684  38 

2.720,868.1  I 

11,942.11 


10,040.18 
360,331  03 
111,027  97|N 

184,547.31  Onio 

387,151  12  Oregon 

19  136  0 1  Peunsylva., 

17,627, 668,55  R.  Island.. 

4,650  883. 13|S,  Carolina 

1,040  064. 15  Tennessee.. 

133  535  Hi  Texas 

9,(22  636, 66  Utah 

583  151  85  Vermont.., 
107,261  90  Virginia.... 
2  755,845.4'"  Washington 
2  670  491.15  w.  Virginia 
1,930  506 .05!  Wisconsin.. 
228  362.45  Wyoming... 
96,085.38' 
The  results  thus  shown  do  not  indicate 
that  the  States  paying  the  largest  amounts  of 
internal  revenue  pay  in  proportion  to  their 
relative  population  or  wealth,  nor  th.it  the 
consumption  of  their  tax  paid  commodities 
within  their  limits  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  produced,  nor  that  they  excel  in 
general  manufacturing  enterprise.  On  the 
contrary,  they  rather  show  that  whiskey  is 
distilled  in  larger  degree  in  the  corn-growing 
districts  ;  brandies  in  the  trail  districts  ;  that 
fermented  liquors  are  brewed  in  sections  of 
the  country  where  barley  abounds,  or  in 
centres  where  that  portion  of  our  foreign 
population,  who  prefer  them  as  a  beverage, 
are  found   in  largest  numbers,   and   that  to 
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bacco,  cigars,  &c,  are  manufactured  princi- 
pally in.  or  near  the  tobacco-growing  regions. 
Large  cities,  fortunate  in  their  location,  as 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by 
"water  and  rail,  constitute  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  since  the  manufacture  of  the 
raw  materials  is  carried  on  largely  there 
without  ranch  reference  to  the  localities 
where  those  materials  are  produced,  unless, 
indeed,  the  cost  of  transportation  on  bulky 
articles,  entering  into  the  manufacture,  prove 
a  hindrance  to  successful  competition  with 
the  rural  districts.  New  York  is  a  notable 
example,  yielding  last  year  $15,000,000  of 
revenue.  It  is  neither  a  great  corn  nor  to- 
bacco-growing State.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  the  point  where  most  of  the  excisable  com- 
modities are  produced,  except  whiskey.  This 
is  not  made,  to  any  extent,  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  bringing  corn  from  the  West,  and  the 
difficulty  of  successful  competition  with  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
in  the  manufacture  of  that  article.  The 
number  of  distilleries  registered  during  the 
year  ending  Jane  30,  1875,  was  4,736,  and 
the  number  operated,  4,608.  Of  the  number 
operated,  656  were  grain  distilleries,  seven 
were  molasses  distilleries,  and  3,945  were 
fruit  distilleries. 

WHISKEY    FRAUDS. 

Public  attention  has  been  often  called 
within  the  past  few  months,  to  extensive 
frauds  committed  in  certain  localities  upon 
the  revenue  by  distilleries  and  rectifiers  of 
distilled  spirits.  The  Commissioner  says : 
"I  propose,  briefly  as  I  can,  to  give  an  ac- 
count :  first,  of  the  checks,  guards  and  pro- 
tections against  frauds  established  by  law ; 
second,  of  the  manner  in  which  whiskey 
frauds,  so-called,  lately  exposed,  were  per- 
petrated apon  the  Government ;  third,  the 
extent  of  these  frauds  ;  fourth,  the  checks 
recently  established  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  ;  fifth,  to  suggest  the  legislation 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  necessary  to  insure 
a  fuller  collection  in  the  future  of  taxes  upon 
distilled  spirits. 

First. — The  system  of  surveillance  now  in 
force  at  all  distilleries  to  insure  that  none  of 
the  product  may  escape  taxation,  is  based 
upon  the  presumption  that  all  local  officers 
are  honest,  ar»d  where  such  is  the  case,  it 
works  admirably,  and  does  insure  the  collec- 
tion of  tax  upon  every  gallon  of  spirits  pro- 
duced by  the  distiller.  It  could  hardly  be 
expected,  however,  that  among  every  twenty- 
three  hundred  storekeepers  and  gangers, 
some  would  not  prove  dishonest,  especially 
since  there  is  always  near  them,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  distiller,  if  lie  happen  to  be  an  un- 
scrupulous man,  a  tempter  lo  move  them  by 
bribes.  In  order,  therefore,  to  eifectually 
prevent  fraud,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
system  that  shall  surely  detect  it,  and  that 


shall  be  followed  by  certain  and  severe  pen- 
alties. With  the  distiller  it  is  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  so  that  if  the  risk  in  com- 
mitting fraud  is  made  so  great  that  it  does  not 
pay,  he  will  not  only  be  honest  himself,  but 
will  inform  on  '  others  as  a  matter  o  f  self- 
protection. 

THE  PRESENT  GAUGING  SYSTEM. 

The  present  system  may  be  described 
briefly  as  follows :  A  storekeeper  is  assigned 
to  every  distillery,  whose  duty  it  is  to  re- 
cord the  time  of  the  fillino-  and  of  the  empty- 
ing of  every  mash  tub,  to  weigh  every  pound 
of  grain  that  is  used  in  the  mash,  and  to  see 
that,  the  law  is  strictly  complied  with.  The 
cistern-room,  where  the  spirits  are  received, 
is  placed  in  charge  of  a  gauger,  who  de- 
termines the  exact  quantity  produced  and 
the  gauge  of  each  barrel  into  which  the 
spirits  are  drawn.  The  pipes  from  the  still 
to  the  cistern-room  are  continuous,  so  that 
the  distiller  has  no  access  to  the  spirits  until 
after  they  are  gauged  and  the  quantity  de- 
termined. Each  barrel  filled  in  the  cistern- 
room  must  be  serially  numbered,  beginning 
with  No.  1,  and  running  consecutively  with- 
out duplication.  A  warehouse  stamp  must 
then  be  affixed  to  the  barrel,  which  stamp 
has  also  a  serial  number  never  duplicated, 
and  shows  the  number  of  barrel,  contents  in 
proof  and  wine  gallons,  name  of  gauger  and 
date  of  affixing.  The  barrel  so  marked  is 
then  placed  in  a  warehouse  on  the  distillery 
premises,  where  it  can  remain  not  to  exceed 
one  month  without  a  warehousing  bond,  or 
not  to  exceed  one  year  when  such  a  bond  is 
given.  When  the  package  is  to  be  with- 
drawn, the  Collector  furnishes,  on  applica- 
S  tion  and  after  payment  of  the  tax,  a  tax-pa,id 
|  stamp,  which  is  filled  in  with  the  same 
number  of  the  package,  proof  and  wine 
gallons  as  appears  on  the  warehouse  stamp, 
and  has  itself  another  distinctive  serial 
number  which  is  never  duplicated.  The 
package  of  spirits  is  now  ready  for  market, 
and  is  so  marked  and  branded  as  to  enable 
any  revenue  officer  to  identity  it  wherever 
found,  since  no  other  package  can  exist 
legally  with  the  same  numbers,  marks  aud 
brands.  The  distiller  is  required  to  keep  a 
book  in  which  he  records  a  full  descript1  on 
of  each  package,  specifying  all  the  marks 
and  brands  apove  specified,  and  the  name  of 
the  party  to  whom  each  package  is  sold. 
The  purchaser  is  required  to  keep  a  book 
which  records  a  like  description  of  the  pack- 
age, and  states  both  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased and  to  whom  he  sells  it.  A  complete 
record  is  thus  kept  of  the  whereabouts  of 
each  x^ackage  of  spirits  until  it  is  dumped 
for  rectification  or  reaches  the  consumer. 

THE   SYSTEM  OF  CHECKS. 

The  system  of  checks    as  applied  to  recti- 
fiers is  as  follows  :     A  rectifier  is    permitted 
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to  rectify  spirits  bought  by  him  and  place 
the  same  upon  the  market  under  a  rectifier's 
stamp.  When  he  purchases  the  spirits  and 
is  ready  to  dump  for  rectification  he  makes 
out  a  full  description  of  the  packages,  giving 
'all  serial  numbers,  date  of  original  gauge 
and  name  of  the  distiller  producing  the 
spirits,  and  sends  a  notice  of  intention  to 
rectify  the  same  to  the  Collector,  who  at  once 
details  a  gauger  to  examine  and  regauge  the 
spirits.  It  is  this  ganger's  duty  also  to  see 
the  packages  emptied  and  the  stamps  de- 
stroyed, and  to  certify  the  fact  on  the  face  of 
the  rectifier's  notice.  An  account  is  opened 
with  each  rectifier,  in  which  he  is  credited 
with  the  total  proof  gallons  of  spirits  so 
dumped  and  charged  with  the  total  proof 
gallons  covered  by  rectifiers'  stamps  placed 
on  spirits  gauged  out  of  his  establishment. 
The  Collector  is  not  allowed  to  issue  rectifi- 
ers' stamps  for  a  number  of  proof  gallons  in 
excess  of  the  number  reported  as  dumped  by 
the  rectifier  and  gauger,  as  above  indicated. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  if  all  the  officers 
were  honest,  the  above  described  checks 
would  effectually  prevent  any  spirits  being 
sold  in  the  market  that  nad  not  paid  the 
proper  tax.  To  perpetrate  fraud,  the  dis- 
tiller must  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
storekeeper,  to  use  more  grain  than  nis  sur- 
vey calls  for.  It  has  been  proven  by  expe- 
rience that  a  fermentation  that  will  produce 
the  largest  yield  of  spirits  from  grain, 
cannot  be  made  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours.  The  regulations,  therefore,  allow 
this  time  for  fermentation,  and  forbid  more 
than  one  filling  of  the  tubs  in  seventy-two 
hours,  thus  requiring  the  tubs  to  remain 
empty  for  twenty- four  hours.  If,  hovrever. 
the  distiller  wili  prepare  what  is  known  as 
"quick  yeast,"  he  is  enabled  to  complete  a 
fermentation  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less 
time,  though  with  a  loss  of  yield  in  spirits. 
This  he  can  well  afford  if  he  can  sell  half  of 
his  production  without  tax.  Having  gained 
the  consent  of  the  storekeeper,  who  keeps 
his  books  as  if  the  law  were  being  complied 
with,  the  distiller  makes  two  fermentations 
'where  one  is  allowed,  and  then  has  nearly 
idouble  the  quantity  of  spirits  that  the  books 
Riow  produced.  The  distiller  who  has  this 
illicit  product  on  hand  does  not  dare  place  it 
mpon  the  market  in  the  only  way  possibb  — 
that  is,  by  the  re-use  of  stamps,  since  the  de- 
fection of  a  single  package  so  duplicated 
would  subject  him  to  the  severe  penalties  of 
the  law.  He  must,  therefore,  call  to  his 
assistance  the  rectifier,  who,  even  if  detected, 
is  dealt  with  much  more  leniently  by  the 
law,  while  the  difficulties  incurred  in  detect- 
ing  him  are  much  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  the  distiller.  To  make  the  transfer  of 
illicit  spirits,  from  the  distillery  to  the  recti- 
fying-house,    the    gauger  in  charge    of   the 


cistern-room  must  either  permit  barrels  to 
be  filled  and  surreptitiously  removed  without 
stamps,  or  he  must  affix  stamps  which  have 
once  been  used.  If  the  spirits  were  removed 
to  t  lie  rectifying  house  without  stamps,  no 
notice  of  rectification  describing  the  same 
could  be  sent  to  the  Collector,  and  therefore 
no  credit  could  be  had  by  which  to  obtain 
rectifiers'  stamps. 

TWO  REMEDIES  FOR    THE  DIFFICULTY. 

Two  methods'  of  surmounting  this  diffi- 
culty have  been  in  vogue.  The  first  was 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  rectifier's 
stamps  have  heretofore  been  so  prepared 
that  each  stamp  could  protect  any  number 
of  gallons  which  the  gauger  chose  to  fill  in. 
This  character  of  fraud  will  be  best  indicated 
by  an  illustration  :  A  certain  rectifier  buys 
from  a  disiiller,  say  one  hundred  pack  i  _ 
of  tax  paid  spirits,  containing,  say  forty 
proof  gallons  each.  He  files  with  the  Col- 
lector the  descriptive  notice  a  bo  re  men- 
tioned, and  asks  for  an  issue  of  rectifiers' 
stamps  to  cover  4,'JOO  gallons  of  spirits  after 
rectification.  A  gauger  is  detailed  to  gauge 
these  spirits  out  of  the  rectifying  tubs, 
carrying  with  him  a  book  of  blank  stamps 
to  be  filled  up  according  to  the  contents  of 
each  package.  The  gauger  reports  on  a 
prescribed  form  that  the  rectifier  has  placed 
the  4,000  gallons  in,  say  400  packages,  con- 
taining ten  gallons  each,  and  returns  the 
stubs  of  the  stamps,  filled  up  in  accordance 
with  this  statement.  The  packages  so  repre- 
sented are  afterwards  found  to  contain,  say 
twenty  gallons  each,  and  the  stamps  thereon 
are  filled  up  in  accordance  therewith,  so  that 
in  fact  only  fifty  of  the  stamps  were  used  to 
cover  the  "straight  spirits,"  and  under 
cover  of  the  remaining  350  stamps  28,000 
gallons  of  illicit  spirits  are  placed  upon  the 
market.  This  case  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
treme one,  but  is  a  fair  samble  of  what  v,  is 
the  constant  practice  in  the  districts  herein 
specified.  Second. — The  other  favorite  way 
of  placing  illict  spirits  on  the  market  may  be 
illustrated  thus  :  The  distiller  sen,!-;  to  the 
rectifying  house  a  number  o(  barrels  of 
spirits,  upon  which  the  fax  has  been  regu- 
larly paid.  The  descriptive  notice  aforesaid 
is  Bled,  and  u  gauger  detailed,  who  reports 
the  stamps  destroyed;  whereas,  thefactis, 
that  the  stamps  are  not  actually  destroyed  : 
either  the  packages,  with  the  stamps  un- 
eled  are  returned  to  the  distiller  and  re- 
filled with  illicit  spirits,  or  the  stamps  are 
removed  and  placed  by  the  distiller,  or  rec 
tifier,  on  other  barrels  of  spirits  upon  winch 
no  tax  has  been  paid.  These  barrels  are 
sent  to  the  rectifier,  and  by  him  shipped  to 
some  distant  market  withoht  making  any 
record  of  the  transaction  on  his  Government 
books.  A  modification  of  this  form  of  brand 
consists  in   the   rectifier's   filling   a   purely 
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fictitious  notice  containing  a  description  of 
spirits  which  he  has  never  received  and 
emptying  in  place  thereof  an  equal  quantity 
of  illicit  spirits.  In  one  of  the  two  ways 
above  described  all  frauds  recently  dis- 
covered have  been  committed,  and  the  Gfov- 
ernment  has  lost  thereby  at  least  84,000,000 
in  the  last  two  years.  The  frauds  have 
mainly  been  carried  on  at  four  places, 
namely,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and 
Evansville,  and  all  at  distilleries  producing 
what  is  known  as  ';  highwines."  This  class 
of  spirits  does  not  require  ageing,  as  does 
the  fine  sour  mash  whiskey  made  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  It  consequently  does  not  ex- 
cite suspicion  to  find  highwines  on  the 
market  to-day  that  were  produced  yesterday. 
This  rapid  transfer  from  the  distillery  to  the 
market  affords  facilities  for  the  re-use  of 
stamps  which  is  scarcely  feasible  with  the 
whiskeys  that  require  a  year's  warehousing 
before  being  ready  for  market,  since  it  would 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud  if  a  dis- 
tiller of  fine  whiskeys  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  year  which  the  Grovernrnent 
allows  his  spirits  to  remain  in  warehouse 
without  payment  of  tax.  If  once  in  ware- 
house the  Grovernment  is  sure  of  its  tax, 
hence  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
fraud  discovered  in  places  producing  fine 
whiskeys.  As  a  farther  reason  why  fraud 
in  these  whiskeys  cannot  be  perpetrated,  it 
may  be  stated  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not  re- 
quire rectification,  and  the  frauds  above  in- 
dicated cannot  be  committed  without  the  aid 
of  the  rectifier. 

INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT. 

THE    ANNUAL     EEPORTS THE     LAND      OFFICE 

COMMISSIONER    BURDETTE's    REPORT. 

The  report  of   Commissioner  Burdette,  of 
the  Greneral  Land  Office,  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  business  of  his  bureau, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875  : 
Disposals  of  public  janus  by  ordinary  Acres. 

cash  sales - 745, 061 

Idilitary  bounty  land  warrant  locations 

under  various   acts 137,000 

Homestead  entries 2, 336,  057 

Timber  culture  entries 404,^70 

Agricultural  College  scrip  locations. . .  0,432 

( Jertified  to  rail  roads 3, 1 07,  643 

Lands  approved  to  States  as  swamp  . .  47,  721 

Certified  for  agricultural  colleges 2.',  321 

Ceri  ified  for  common  schools 142, 388 

Certified  tor  universities 16 , 45 i 

Internal   improvement    locations   ap- 
proved to  States 8,614 

Sioux  half-breed  scrip  locations 11, 181 

Total 7,  070,  271 

Disposals  for  previous  year 9,530, 872 

Decrease  of  disposals 2,400,601 

Total  cash  receipts  under  various  heads   41,784,001  27 
Total  area  of  land,  States  and  Territo- 
ries    1 ,  834, 724 ,  85G 

Surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year 2. ,077,532 

Previous] v  surveyed '. 65),  175, 5'i2 

Total  surveyed  to  .Tun  !  30,  1875 68  1,253,094 

Leaving  to  be  surveyed 1,154,471,762 


The  falling  off,  as  compared  with  the  year 
immediately  preceding,  in  entries,  as  evi- 
denced by  appropriations  of  public  lands,  un- 
der the  Homestead  and  Timber  Culture  laws, 
is  found  to  be  81,501,880  26.  This  result  may 
be  attributed,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  devas. 
tations  of  grasshoppers,  accompanied,  in  some 
places,  by  unusual  drought  in  localities  most 
inviting  to  homestead  and  timber  culture 
settlements,  to  which  causes  must  be  added 
the  falling  off  of  immigration  and  the  general 
business  depression. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner 
there  will  be  a  steady  diminution  in  the 
future  in  this  class  of  entries,  because,  in  the 
locations  most  desirable  for  such  settlement, 
on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
character  of  climate,  the  lands  have  largely 
passed  to  private  ownership.  The  building 
of  railroads  has  induced  settlement  to  the 
full,  and  perhaps  beyond,  profitable  market- 
ing of  products.  The  purchase  of  this  land 
in  private  ownership  will  thus  be  stimulated 
by  the  lack  of  desirable  land  for  settlement 
which  is  now  owned  by  the  Grovernment. 

The  report  discusses  the  problem  of  the 
management  of  the  mountain  timber  lands, 
and  points  out  many  difficulties  and  many 
ends  to  be  attained,  without  presenting  a 
definite  method  of  solution.  This  land  is  not 
surveyed  and  sold  under  existing  laws,  and 
settlers  and  miners  who  need  timber  are 
necessarily  trespassers  on  the  domain  of  the 
United  States.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the 
preservation  of  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
timber,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  too 
rapid  melting  of  snows  which  supply  the 
mountain  streams,  which,  in  their  natural 
condition,  are  gradually  fed  throughout  the 
summer.  Timber  on  the  western  mountains 
is  slow  of  growth,  and  wben  once  cut  off  may 
never  be  renewed.  The  destruction  of  the 
mountain  forests  will  greatly  disturb  the 
conditions  of  the  water  supply  to  settlements 
along  the  streams  on  the  plains  below.  One 
suggestion  is  that  the  Government  shall 
retain  the  title  to  these  lands  and  sell  the 
timber  under  certain  regulations  and  restric- 
tions. This  plan  is  dismissed  as  impracti- 
cable, because  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enforce  the  necessary  conditions.  The  sale 
of  the  lands  outright  to  the  miners  and  set- 
tlers near  is  suggested  as  better  policy,  be- 
cause these  people  would  be  interested  in 
protecting  themselves  in  their  methods  of 
using  the  timber  and  cutting  it  away.  Th  e 
Commissioner  recommends  a  change  in  the 
Homestead  laws,  because  of  the  new  condi- 
tions under  which  the  law  operates  west  of 
the  one  hundreth  meridian.  The  legislation 
heretofore  has  been  controlled  and  referred 
to  the  conditions  of  the  arable  belt  of  the 
continent.  West  of  the  one  hundreth  merid- 
ian to  the   Cascade   Range  the  country  pre- 
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sents  very  different  conditions  for  settle- 
ments. The  geological,  climatic,  and  phys- 
ical conditions  are  all  different.  Agriculture, 
as  understood  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
has  no  existence.  Irrigation  is  necessary  to 
production.  Only  in  limited  areas  can  crops 
be  secured  without  artificial  methods  of  water- 
ing the  soil  under  a  system  which  would 
justify  large  expenditures  and  insure  the 
utilization  of  all  the  water  reaching  the  Valley 
from  the  mountain  streams,  and  hut  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  whole  area  can  be  made  fit  for 
tillage.  Homestead  lands  cannot  be  honestly 
acquired  except  in  the  inundated  valleys  of 
a  lew  mountain  streams.  That  cultivation 
and  improvement  required,  which  stand  in 
the  place  of  price,  are  impossible,  and  if 
attempted,  are  without  result.  For  the  vast 
area  of  land  arable  by  irrigation,  sales  should 
be  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  necess- 
ities of  the  situation.  Especially  is  this  de- 
sirable along  the  large  streams,  where  associ- 
ation of  capital  is  necessary  for  profitable 
tillage. 

Much  larger  portions  of  this  vast  region  are 
unfit  for  pasturage.  The  conditions  are  here 
also  different  from  the  fertile  belt.  The 
quantity  of  land  required  for  the  pasturage 
of  any  given  number  of  cattle  is  very  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  amount  required  in  the  fer- 
tile region  of  the  continent.  The  excellence 
of  the  pasturage  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
grasses,  which  are  slow  growth  and  thin,  re- 
tain their  nutritive  qualities  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  range  is  limited  only  by  the 
possibility  of  reaching  suitable  wintering 
places.  The  system  which  restricts  the  sales 
to  quarter  sections,  in  fact,  withholds  from 
sale  the  largest  remaining  class  of  public 
lands.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
mountain  timber  lands,  the  herders  are  com- 
pelled to  trespass  on  the  public  domain,  and 
conflicting  claims  of  rights  to  ranges  will 
arise  which  will  hereafter  prove  very  troub- 
lesome. 

The  Commissioner  gives  this  question  a 
full  discussion,  and  concludes  that  both  pri- 
vate and  public  interests  demand  that  the 
body  of  surveyed  laud  within  the  "Central 
Plateau,"  so  called,  not  embraced  in  the  first 
bottom  of  the  streams,  and  commonly  known 
in  the  region  where  situated  as  the  mesa 
lands,  be  offered  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
for  cash  purchase,  and  hereafter  that  portion 
remaining  unsold  be  made  subject  to  private 
entry  at  §1  25  per  acre.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  is  empathetie 
that  the  policy  be  adopted  of  resuming  the 
public  offering  of  land  west  of  the  100th 
meridian,  embraced  in  the  mesa  or  table  and 
pasturage  lands.  The  report  will  contain  an 
important  resume  of  the  hisiory  of  the  grants 
of  public  lands  to  railroad  corporations,  and 
will    be    accompanied    by    rain   charts    and 


tables  for  the  desert  portion  of  the  continent. 
In  this  report,  for  the  first  time  in  a  public 
document,  Commissioner  Burdett  gives  as 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  new  problems  of 
national  developement  in  the  western  half 
of  the  Continent. 

THE  INDIAN  BUREAU REPORT    OF  COMMISSIONER 

SMITH. 

The  dealings  of  the  Government  with  the 
Sioux,  made  prominent  by  the  Red  Cloud 
investigation  and  the  gold  discoveries  in  the 
Black  Hills,  will  receive  special  discussion. 
The  Commissioner  will  recommend  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possibility  or  suspicion  of 
fraudulent  transactions  in  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  that  the  bureau  may 
be  made  more  of  an  educational  and  civiliz- 
ing instrument,  as  much  business  as  possible 
be  taken  away  from  it.  He  will  recommend 
the  abolition  of  the  contract  system,  and 
that  all  purchases  be  made  by  the  War  De- 
partment ;  that  the  purchases  of  clothing, 
tents,  farming  and  household  utensils,  cattle 
and  horses,  be  made  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  and  be  transported  under  the 
direction  of  that  department  to  the  post; 
there  inspected  by  officers  of  the  Army  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and  delivered  into 
the  agent's  hands,  whose  duty  shall  be 
simply  to  attend  to  their  distribution  ;  that 
the  food  be  distributed  in  the  same  way, 
alter  purchase  thruiigh  the  Commissary  De- 
partment. His  reasons  for  these  recommen- 
dations are  That  the  relations  between  the 
Indians  and  the  agents,  under  the  present- 
system,  are  such  that  it  makes  the  agent 
seem  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  food, 
and  the  Indians  are  so  prone  to  complain  and 
find  fault  that  the  agent  loses  his  moral  in- 
fluence over  them. 

The  Black  Hills  are  treated  of  at  length. 
The  Commissioner  relates  the  history  of  the 
visit  of  the  Sioux  Indians  here  Last  spring, 
and  the  failure  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  treat  with  them  for  the  relinquishment  of 
the  Black  Hills.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  1,000  or  more  miners  already  in 
the  Sioux  country,  or  on  their  way  there, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  most  stringent  pro- 
hibitory orders  from  the  military  authorities, 
and  a  number  of  miners  are  organized  into 
an  association  for  mutual  protection,  and 
have  adopted  laws  and  regulations;  have 
staked  out  and  reserved  claims,  in  the  rights 
in  which  they  expect  hereafter  to  be  protect- 
ed by  the  Government.  In  this  complication 
the  Commissioner  thinks  there  is  only  one 
alternative  for  the  (Government:  either  to 
increase  the  military  force  so  as  to  compel 
a  strict  observance  of  the  rightsol  the  Sioux, 
or  to  put  such  restrictions  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  large  bounty  now  granted  to  them  by 
the  Government,  as  to  procure  their  assent 
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to  the  cession  of  the  Black  Hills  country. 

Commissioner  Smith  Thinks  the  experience 
of  last  summer  proves  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of  keeping  American  citizens  out  of  a 
country  where  gold  exists.  The  occupation 
of  the  Hills  by  the  white  man  is  inevitable,  but 
no  reason  exists  for  making  this  an  occasion 
of  wrong  to  the  Sioux  If  the  Sioux  were 
independent  and  self-supporting,  able  to  de- 
mand that  hereafter  the  United  Slates  Gov- 
ernment should  leave  them  alone  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  own  country,  and  until  1898 
of  such  annuities  as  the  treaty  of  1868  guar- 
antees them,  there  would  be  a  show  of 
wrong,  which  is  not  now  so  clear,  in  persist- 
ently asking  for  a  portion  of  their  country. 
As  the  original  proprietors  of  the  land,  and 
occupants  in  perpetuam  by  formal  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  Sioux 
would  be  entitled  to  be  let  alone,  but  the 
facts  are  otherwise.  They  are  not  capable 
of  self-support,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Government  rations  for  a  single  season  would 
reduce  them  to  starvation  or  to  live  by  ma- 
rauding. While  the  Government  continues 
to  appropriate  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sioux  Indians  a  sum  of  one  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  in  excess  of  all 
amounts  stipulated  by  treaty,  the  Sioux  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  ask  to  be  let  alone.  If 
the  Government  is  obliged,  by  considerations 
of  humanity  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  In- 
dians, they  may  properly  be  asked  that  the 
Government  shall  have  an  equivalent  in 
gold  fields.  Cession  produced  in  this  man- 
ner, Commissioner  Smith  thinks,  would  be 
preferable  to  a  continuation  of  the  present 
disturbed  condition  of  affairs.  The  Com- 
missioner will  recommend  that  legislation  be 
sought  fiom  Congress,  offering  a  full  equiv- 
alent lor  the  country  lying  between  the  north 
and  south  forks  of  the  Cheyenne  river,  in 
Dakota,  and  for  the  relinquishment  of  what- 
ever rights  the  Sioux  may  have  to  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  in  Wyoming,  and"  on  the 
condition  that  the  bounty  of  the  Government 
in  food  to  these  Indians,  be  part  of  the  con- 
sideration ;  and  that  they  be  made  fully 
aware  that  any  further  receipt  of  rations  by 
them  would  be  held  by  the  Government  to 
be  an  acceptance  of  the  terms  offered. 

The  Commissioner  will  recommend  strong- 
ly the  expulsion  of  all  those  persons  known 
as  "squaw  men"  —  the  white  husbands  of 
squaws — from  the  Indian  reservations,  and 
the  removal  of  the  Spotted  Tad  and  Red 
Cloud  Agencies  to  the  Missouri  river,  lie 
will  also  recommend  that  the  Indians  be 
compelled  to  labor  in  return  for  the  rations 
given  them  by  the  Government.  To  obtain 
these  results  three  things  must  be  done,  and 
Commissioner  Smith  recommends  :  First— 
To  increase  appropriations  for  the  next  two 


years  in  order  to  pay  expenses  of  removal. 
These  appropriations,  after  two  years,  the 
Commissioner  thinks,  may  be  steadily  less- 
ened until  they  cease  altogether.  Second — ■ 
The  Commissioner  thinks  that,  to  secure 
these  objects,  there  must  be  a  hearty  co-op- 
eration of  the  War  Department.  Third — In 
order  to  afford  a  suitable  location  for  the 
Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agencies,  the 
removal  of  the  Ponca  Indians  from  their 
present  reservation,  which  is  in  the  Sioux 
country,  will  be  necessary.  The  Poncas  can 
be  consolidated  with  the  Omahas,  a  kindred 
tribe  on  the  reservation  of  the  latter,  in 
Nebraska,  and  they  have  already  consented 
to  the  removal. 

The  reports  of  the  agents  on  the  river  that 
have  been  received  at  the  office,  indicate  that 
it  is  possible  to  civilize  the  Sioux,  provided 
a  suitable  country  can  be  found  for  their  oc- 
cupation, and  the  Government  and  its  agents 
can  be  patient.  At  the  Cheyenne  agency, 
bands  of  Indians,  which,  three  years  ago, 
were  as  intractable  and  impatient  of  labor 
as  Spotted  Tail  and  his  immediate  followers 
now  are,  have  been  induced  to  erect  log 
houses  and  open  farms,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  agent  is  able  to  report  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indian  families  living  in  houses  like 
civil  zed  people,  a  large  number  of  male  In- 
dians who  are  laboring  at  civilized  pursuits 
with  their  own  hands,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Indian  children  in  schools. 

The  Commissioner  will  recommend  that  all 
Indians  living  within  %the  limits  of  the  or- 
ganized States  be  transferred  to  the  care  of 
those  States,  and  the  bureau  be  relieve  i  of 
them.  He  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
this  recommendation  :  These  Indians  are 
becoming  civilized  to  a  great  degree,  and 
will  soon  make  attempts  to  become  citizens. 
They  cannot  be  classified  with  the  wild  In- 
dians, and  the  same  system  of  government 
and  treatment  does  not  apply  to  both.  He 
thinks  the  States  can  care  for  them  with  less 
expense  and  with  greater  benefit  to  the  In- 
dians than  if  they  remained  under  the  care 
of  the  General  Government. 

There  are  in  New  York,  in  round  numbers, 
6,000  Indians  on  reservations  forty  miles 
long  and  from  one  to  five  miles*wide  ;  in 
Wisconsin,  about  7,000  Indians  on  vast  res- 
ervations ;  in  Michigan,  8,000  ;  in  Minnesota, 
6,000.  In  each  of  these  States  Indians  own 
property  enough,  which,  if  judiciously  man- 
aged, would  educate  them  all,  and  would 
leave  them  farms,  town  sites,  Occ. 


It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that 
Pius  IX. — now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year — 
has  already  buried  more  than  a  hundred  car- 
dinals, part  of  them  created  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  the  rest  named  by  himself  since  he 
came  into  office. 
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FAXRK1T  WITHOUT  A  RIVA.I.:,-Con_gregationaliSt. 

TSE  MOST  EMIXEKT  ACTHOKS  of  the  day,  sncfa 
as  Hon.  W.  12.  Gladstone,  Prof.  Max  Muller,  Prof,  Hux- 
ley, Ht.  W.  IS,  Carpenter,  Prof.  Tyndall,  Richard  A. 

Proctor,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  James  [Anthony  Froude,  Alfred 
|J  JKussell  Wallace,  Mrs.  Muloch,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Miss 
,  Thackeray,  Jean  lugelow,  Oeo.  MacDonald,  Wm. 
Black,  Anthony  Trollope,  U.  E>.  Elackmore,  Julia  Ka-  ^ 
vanagh,  Mrs.  Parr,  ISe:iry  Itingsley,  Mrs.  Macquoid, 
Francis  *W*  Kewmaii,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Erckman-Cha- 
trian,  W.  TV.  Storj',  Robert  Kuchanan,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  many  others,  are  represented  in  the  pagus  of" 

UTTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

1x1876,  The  Living  Age  enters  upon  its  thirty-third  year.  Having  absorbed  its  younger  com- 
petitor, **  EVERY  SATURDAY,"  it  is  now  without  a  rival  in  it*  special  field.  Originally  com- 
mended by  President  Adams,  Judge  Story,  Chancellor  Kent,  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Bancroft, 
Tieknor,  and  m  my  others,  ifc  ha3  never  failed  to  receive  the  warmest  support  of  the  best  men  and 
journals  of  the  country,  and  has  met  with  constantly  increasing  success. 

A  weekly  magazme,  of  sixty-four  pages,  The  Living  Age  gives  more  than 

^^urs^ei  AEff:o  a   ^ttart'ieir  ^aExoxrjsAitt-iD 

double-column  octavo  piges  of  reading-matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes.  It  presents  in  an 
inexpensive  form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue, 
and  with  a  satisfactory  completeness  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Crit- 
icisms, Tale",  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Politi- 
cal Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 
During  the  coming  year,  the  Serial  and  Short  Stories  of 

THE   Xa^A3D>X3XTC3r  ^OSELZEXOIISa-  AUTHORS 
will  be  given,  together  with  an  amount,  unapproached  by  any  other  periodical  in  the  world,  of  the  most 
■valuable  Literary  and  Scientific  matterof  the  day  from  the  pens  of  the  above-named  and  many  other 
foremoet  Essayists,  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors,  representing  every  department  of 
Knowledge  and  Progress. 

In  short,  The  Living  Age  is  invaluable  as  a  time,  labor,  and  money-saving  publication.  It  fur- 
nishes the  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  COMPLETE  compilation  of  a  literature  that  is  indispensable  to 
American  readers ;  —  indispensable  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of 

TUK    ASXjE^'S?    SLsSVIKICSr  WRITERS 

in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Politics.    Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  recent 

G  ]£>iia.±02a.is   of  X2a.o   Xji^rlaa-g  Age. 

"  Ouprht  to  find  a  p. ace  in  every  American  Heme."  — 
If.  Y.  Times. 

"  In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be  found  m 
much  of  sterling  literary  excellence."  —  N.  Y.  Evening 
.Post 

"  rhrough  its  pages  alone  it  is  possible  to  be  as  thor- 
oughly well  informed  in  current  literature  as  by  the 
perusal  of  a  long  list  ot  monthlies.  ,  .  .  It  reproduces 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  of  the  civilized  world, 
upon  all  topics  of  living  interest.  "'—Philudelpn  a  Inquirer 

•'  Simply  indispensable  to  any  onu  who  m-  ir  s  i  >  k".ep 
abreast  of  the  thought  of  the  ageina.iy  department  of 
science  or  literature."  —  Boston  Journal. 

"  A  more  attractive  periodical  cannot  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  Wherever  there  is'culture  and  breadth 
of  view  it  is  appreciated,  and  the  more  it  is  appreciated 
the  higher  will  rise  the  tone  of  American  literature  and 
the  taste  of  American  readers."  -—Chicago  Inter-Oc°an. 

"  The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publications."  —  The  Na- 
tion, N.  Y. 

"  And  the  cheapest-  A  monthly  that  comes  every  week ." 
—  The  Advance,  Chicago. 

'* Incomparable  in  tne  richncs3,  variety,  and  sterling 
worth  if  its  article*,  and  equal  to  several  ordinary  maga- 
zines in  the  amount  of  mutter  presented."— The  Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 

"  »  rows  richer  and  richer  tha  lunger  it  lives.  There  is 
no  other  known  way  of  getting  so  much  good  reading 
for  -so  little  money."  —  Christian  Register,  Boston. 

"It  is  a  thorough  compilation  of  what  i  \  I  est  in  the 
literature  of  the  day,  wlnthe  •  relating  t  >  history,  biog- 
Kiphy,  fiction,  poetrv,  wit,  science,  politics,  theology, 
criticism,  or  art."  —  Hartford  Dad  i  Courant. 

"  A  pure  and  perpetual  resermi  r  and  fountain  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction."  —  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

Published  Weekly  at  $8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage.  An  extra  copy  sent  gratis  to  any  one  getting 
up  a  club  of  five  new  subscribers.  New  subscribers  remitting  before  January  1st,  for  the  year  1S7G,  will 
receive  the  intervening  numbers  gratis. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE. 

["  Possessed  of  'Littell's  Living  Age'  nnd  of  one  or  other  cf  cur  vivacious  American  month- 
lies, a  subscriber  will  find  himself  in  command  cfthc  whole  situation.'7  —  Philadelphia  Eve'ng  Bulletin. 

For  $10  50  The  Living  Age  and  iUhcr  one  or  the  four-dollar  monthly  Magazines  (or Harper'n 
Weekly  or  Bazar,  or  Appleton's  Journal,  weeklv)  will  b  >  i  one  for  a  rear,  with  postage  prepaid  o  i  bnth  ; 
■or,  for  $9  50,  The  Living  Age  and  Scribner's57.  Nicholas, 


"The  best  periodical  in  America." — Rev.  Theo.  L. 
Cuyler,  D.D 

"Its  pages  term  with  the  choicest  literature  of  tho 
day  "-N.Y.  Tribune. 

"  With  it  alone  a  reader  may  fairly  keep  up  with  all  thst 
is  important  in  the  literature,  history,  politics,  and 
science  of  the  d.ay."—  The  Methodist,  N.  Y. 

"The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the 
finest  poetry  of  the  Enjlish  language  are  here  gathered 
together."  —  Illinois  S'ate  Journal. 

"More  than  ever  innispensable,  in  these  clays  of  fre- 
quent publication  in  expensive  English  Reviews,  oi  arti- 
cles on  the  great  questions  of  current  inquiry,  by  such 
men  as  Max  Milder,  Huxley,  Tyndall, andmany  others." 
—  Milwaukee  Daily  Sentinel. 

'  Its  pviblica  don  i  i  weikly  numbers  gives  to  it  a  great 
advantage  over  its  monthly  contemporaries  in  the  spirit 
and  freshness  of  its  contents. — T/iePacific,  San  Francisco. 

"  Of  all  periodicals  in  the  world,  1 1  a  man  can  lake  ouly 
one, he  should  by  all  means  take  'iiiE  Living  Acts.  .  .". 
There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  truovalu  in  the 
whole  range  of  periodical  lu eratureV— Mobile  Daily 
Register. 

"TDe  more  noted  new  novels  appear  as  serials, and  the 
iro:-!  distinguished  loreim  thinkers  in  criticism,  science, 
anda.ta  e  represented  in  its  pages.  .  .  .  It  is  the  only 
compilation  that  presents  with  a  satisfactory  complete- 
ness, as  well  as  freshness  the  heel  literature  ol  tho  al- 
most innumcrabl  i  and  generally  inaccessible  turopean 
quarterlies,  monthli.  s,  and  'weeklies,  —  a  literature  em- 
bracinrrtho  productions  id"  the  ablest  and  most  cultured 
writers  living.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to  every  o:.e 
who  desires  a  thorough  compendium  of  <  It  tnat  i*  admirable 
and  noteworthy  in  me  literary  world  "  -  Ji  s/on  Post. 
'It  has  no  equal  it  an.  cu  miry  "     Philadelphia  Press. 
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